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THE  question  at  issue  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
that  of  Rome  may  be  reduced  to  a  single  point ;  is  the  creed 
of  the  latter  to  be  found  io  the  Bible,  or  is  it  not  ?  To  this  test 
the  Protestant  appeals  with  triumphant  security ;  the  Word  of  God 
bean  witness  in  ob  faronri  and  he  naturally  acquiesces  in  iu  de* 
cision  with  perfect  satisfaction.  The  apologists  of  the  Church  of 
England,  bowerer,  from  Jewel  down  to  Marsh,  have  never  feared 
to  abandon  this  vantage  ground ;  nor  refused  to  combat  on  the 
wider  and  siore  various  field  of  ecclesiastical  history.  There  also, 
by  tracing  with  accuracy  as  well  the  source,  as  the  gradual  growth 
c£  everj  error ;  by  devel<^in£  the  progress  of  popery  from  the 
^Mscopal  administration  ofa  ciiy,  to  the  usurpation  of  dominion 
over  the  world,  their  success  has  been  equally  decisive ;  the  so- 
phistry of  their  adversaries  has  been  incontrovertibly  detected ;  and 
the  testiouNiy  of  the  purer  traditions  of  the  church  has  been  turned 
against  the  appeUants  to  their  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
favourite  system  of  aggression,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
from  the  most  ignorant  bigot  to  the  most  powerful  polemic,  have 
adopted  against  the  protestaot  faith,  has  been  the  crimination  of 
the  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  in  Germany,  France,  and 
England.  Motives  the  most  unworthy  have  been  imputed  to  all 
those  eminent  men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  emancipa- 
tion: avarice,  licentiousness,  cruelty,  dissimulation  have  been 
charged  against  some  of  the  purest  and  most  upright  of  mankind ; 
every  action  has  been  distorted  with  the  most  ingenious  perversity, 
and  where  misrepresentation  h^s  {diled,direct  falsehoods  have  been 
advanced  with  an  intrepidity,  which  the  modern  Romanist,  in 
flKmy  Bsstances,  prudently  and  properly  declines  to  exhibit.  It  is 
UBfortstti,  indeM^d,  to  remember,  that  many  of  these  falsehoods 
ara  bow  rejected  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  first  propagated 
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them ;  because  thus  rejected,  they  throw  a  suspiekms  diarttctAT 
over'  whatever  rests  on  the  same  testimony  uncorroborated  by 
other  authority.  That  cause  which  has  been  mainly  supported  bj 
writers  wanting  in  veracity  is  not  unfairly  supposed  incapable  « 
vindication  on  irust-worthy  and  unexceptionaoie  evidence*  Tbe 
Protestant  who  reads  the  foreign  histories  of  our  Reformation,  that 
of  Davanzati  for  in^^tance,  or  even  Bossuet,  is  at  first  absolutely 
bewildered  with  assertions,  supported  by  no  proof  whatever,  but 
advanced  in  a  tone  as  peremptory,  as  if  they  were  ^  truths  of  holy 
writ  i*  as  he  proceeds,  nowever,  he  finds  so  many  statements  whica 
he  know^  to  be  false,  that  he  recovers  from  the  temporary  shock 
which  his  faith  has  sustained^  and  settles  into  a  rooted  and  per- 
petual mistrust  of  such  authorities  for  the  future. 

It  is  obvious  that,  of  these  three  modes  of  controversy,  the  first 
alone  is  conclusive ;  the  second  of  great  but  subordinate  import- 
ance ;  the  last  is  not  merely  inconclusive,  but  recoils  with  tre- 
mendous and  destructive  force  upon  those  who  employ  it*  Take 
the  worst  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  as  they  are  descril>ed  hj  their 
enemies,  even  the  cruel  and  lustful  King  Henry,  who  was  mdeed 
no  Protestant,  and,  excepting  his  denial  of  the  Papal  supremacy, 
remained  a  Roman  catholic  to  his  lifers  end ;  and  compare  tbem 
with  the  Popes  of  the  same  period,  as  delineated  by  their  own 
writers.  It  is  perfectly  intelligible,  that  Providence  should  over- 
rule the  wilt  of  the  passionate  and  remorseless  monarch,  so  that  be 
should  contribute  to  advance  the  great  design  of  purifj^ing  the 
church  from  its  corruption,  and  even  by  his  crimes  incidentally 
advance  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  But  that  the  vicegerent  of 
God  upon  earth,  the  delegate  of  the  meek  and  holy  Jesus,  the  spi- 
ritual nead  of  the  communion  of  saints^  the  infallible  oracle  woo 
was  to  pronounce  upon  the  authority  of  every  christian  doctrine, 
and  the  soundness  of  every  exposition  of  the  word  of  God,  should 
be  a  furious  Julius  II.,  a  voluptuous  Leo  X.,  or  a  monster  of  every 
iniquity  like  Alexander  Yf . — this  indeed  is  so  enormous  an  im- 
probability, that  no  subtle  distinction  between  the  person^  and 
spiritual  character  of  the  Pope,  no  attempt  to  separate  the  man 
from  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  can  reconcile  it  with  our  notions 
of  God^s  moral  government.    Burnet^  has  put  this  argument  with 

Seat  force  in  his  preface.    After  admitting  the  enormities  of 
enry  VIII.'s  reign,  he  subjoins, 

^  these  are  such  remarkable  blemishes,  that  as  no  man  of  ingenuity  can 
'^0  about  the  whitening  them  ;  so  the  poor  Reformers  drank  so  deep  of 
that  bitter  cup,  that  it  very  ill  becomes  any  of  their  followers,  to  endea- 
vour to  give  fair  colours  to  those  red  and  bloody  characters,  with  which 
•o  much  of  his  reign  is  stained.  But  our  church  is  not  near  so  iMch  eon- 
c^Tfttd  J&  Ae  persons  of  those  princes,  under  whom  the  RefmMiioci 
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fKtectt  preteod  to.  And  yet  if  the  lives  or  tboae  Popes  who 
have  ■wide  the  greatest  advances  in  their  jarisdiction  be  examined, 
psrticiilarlj  Qr^oiy  VII.  and  Boniface  VIII.,  vices  more  eminent  than 
any  can  be  charged  on  Henry  will  be  foond  in  them.' 

After  detailing  some  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  contemporary 
P(»pea,  be  sabjoioa  Guacciardini^s  memorable  reservaiion,  when 
he  calls  Pofte  dlaoMkl  a  good  Pope,  ^  1  mean  not  goodness  Apot- 
tolical;  for  in  those  days  ne  was  esteemed  a  good  pope  that  did 
not  exceed  the  wickedness  of  the  worst  of  men.' 

With  r^ard  to  Henry,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  in  the  course 
of  the  raresent  article,  that  in  the  greater  part  of  bis  worst  enor- 
■itiea,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  Roman  Catholic  advisers  \ 
that  wbttever  his  conduct  was  most  excepiionable,  not  Cranmer 
and  Crooiwell,  bnl  Gardiner  and  Bonner  were  predominant  in 
his  cooBcila;  that  the  latter,  with  others  of  their  n»rty,  must  share 
the  iidiaay  of  almost  ever^  transaction,  while  of  many  they  must 
bear  the  whole  weight  without  participation.  But  in  defence  of 
the  real  leaders  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  we  fear  not  to 
take  up  the  caase  on  higher  ground.  They  were  men  indeed,  like 
those  their  inspired  predecessors,  *  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  ;* 
aoBsetimea  oot  sufficiently  resolute  in  their  assertion  of  the  truth  ^ 
ama^tfimsi  errooeoua  in  their  judgments,  in  some  respects  uneman* 
c^Mited  froA  the  barbarous  opinions  and  prejudices  of  their  times> 
bol  oo  the  whole  worthy  of  our  highest  veneration ;  and  when 
we  takA  all  the  circuoistances  of  their  case  and  of  the  times  into 
cooaideratioo,  we  shall  wonder  that  they  effected  so  much,  rather 
than  that  their  system  and  conduct  fell  short  of  perfection.  We 
deajr  not  their  infirmities,  their  errors,  even  their  crimes :  but  we 
owe  to  them,  under  Divine  Provklence,  the  atablishment  of  that 
febg^in  frtxn  whence  we  derive  all  our  consolations  on  earth  and 
all  ov  hopes  of  heaven ;  and  in  our  soberest  judgment  we  cannot 
refoae  thois  our  admiration  for  the  caution  with  which  the?  or- 
mnised  their  plans,  the  temper  with  which  they  conducted  them, 
die  constancy  with  which  they  adhered  to  them  through  evil  re* 
port  and  good  report,  the  resignation  with  which  they  died  for 
them  at  the  stake  and  in  the  flames. 

Nor  is  this  vindication  uncalled  for  at  the  present  moment. 
Moat  of  the  works  at  the  head  of  our  Article  have  been  avowedly 
or  manifestly  written  to  disparage  our  English  Reformers.  They 
ace,  we  bebeve,  but  a  small  part  of  those  which  the  activity  of 
the  RoMMn  Catholic  press  has  recentl  v  disseminated.  But  on  this 
pint  we  ahall  be  aaore  explicit,  after  having  noticed  the  fflixre 
formMable  and  more  power&l  works  at  the  head  of  our  lilt. 

From 
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From  the  reproacii  of  UD^rorobed  afgr^saioB  an  irtnayndrie 
exception  must  oe  nade  in  favour  of  Mr.  Butler,  wfaoec  work  k 
not  only  defensive,  but  written  with  an  amenity  of  temperr)  and  a& 
excessive  suavity,  almost  approaching  to  what  Hotspur  caNs  ^  a 
candy  deal  of  courtesy.'  This,  however,  is  a  fault  so  rarely  ta 
be  found  in  polemic  writing,  and  so  nearly  approximating  to  a 
high  virtue,  that  we  almost  recall  a  phrase  wbich  may  bear  the 
remotest  appearance  of  disapprobation.  In  one  instance  indeed 
Mr.  Butler  has  deviated  from  his  accustomed  urbanity  and  mo- 
deration ;  and  by  adopting  an  ungenerous  scoff  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
has  called  down  upon  himself  the  merited  and  conclusive  yet  tem« 
perate  rebuke  of  tne  Bishop  of  Chester.  To  this  Mr.  Butler  has 
made  no  answer  ;  he  has  indeed  put  forth  a  pamphlet  und^  the 
name  of  a  reply,  in  which,  however,  he  totally  omits  to  notice  or 
maintain  the  gross  charge  before  advanced  against  the  majority  of 
the  clergy,  but  attempts  to  prove  a  point  totallv  irrelevant  to  the 
previous  question.  In  the  general  conduct  of  the  controversy  he 
)i!)s  made,  if  he  will  allow  us  a  phrase  familiar  to  him,  a  fair  cast 
on  a  cause,  in  whiph  our  verdict  must  at  last  be  decbively  aeankst 
him.  We  can  evidently  see  that  he  has  been  educated  and  has 
mingled  in  social  intercourse  with  the  most  eminent  men,  in  a  pro* 
fession,  of  which  it  is  often  the  business  '  to  make  the  worse  ap* 
pear  the  better  reason.'  His  work  is  curious,  as  illustrating  the 
manner  in  which  a  mind  naturally  ingenuous  and  acute  ju^ifies 
1o  itself  its  belief  in  error ;  and  as  being  perhaps  the  volume  of  all 
others  in  which  we  may  most  perspicuously  trace  the  subtle  dhh 
tinctions  by  which  the  educated  and  conscientious  Roman  catho- 
lic vindicates  the  more  irrational  and  unscriptural  articles  of  hk 
creed.  The  inaccuracy  of  his  quotations  can  scarcely  fail  to  raise 
in  the  minds  of  strangers  a  momentary  suspicion  of  his  integrity ; 
there  are,  indeed^  in  his  works  suppressions  and  intsrepresentacticHis 
of  a  most  extraordinary  nature ;  but  the  charitable,  and  we  sin- 
cerely believe  the  just,  supposition  is,  that  he  has  been  deceived 
by  placing  too  implicit  reliance  on  the  more  eminent  controver- 
sialists of  his  church.  Even  this  retreat  must  be  painful  enough 
for  one  who  has  put  himself  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  we  wiH 
not  add  to  its  discomfort  by  suggesting  any  of  the  reflections, 
which  must  naturally  arise  in  such  a  mind  as  his,  and  extend  from 
the  defenders  to  the  cause  itself,  which  appeared  to  them  to  re- 
quire such  aru  for  its  support.  It  has  been  very  fortunate  for  the 
church  of  England  that  Mr.  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  such  an  antagonist  as  Mr.Butler ;  his  talents 
and  respectability,  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  his  work,  have  eth 
sured  for  his  cause  a  patient  hearing,  able  opponents,  and  a  deci- 
sive overthrow  at  every  point.    Mr.  Southey  is  arming,  but  ft 

cannot 
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btvUf  oirn  ddhKe,  fcr  Jm  viU  tcarot^  iad  ft* 

Mr.  Butler's  appMkl  !•  Utcory  hftft bee» ftCMpMily 
Mn  TovftMod ;  Im  ibeologicat  infenMCion  bst  Ulan  to  notUog 
before  tht  ieaniing  and  acoteaett  of  Dr.  Phillpotts  (  and  wbiK 
answer  can  he  gite  to  the  aiectiog  personal  experience  of  Mr* 
dfamGo  White!  It  forms  no  pert  oA  our  frmtni  intentioo  to  cnttt 
ittio  the  detail  of  this  splendid  aad  interestbg  controvcrsj ;  but 
befeie  we  pert  with  Mr.  Better,  be  must  allow  as  to  add,  uiat  hii 
work  bears  evident  testimony  to  bis  having  lived  not  only  among 
ibers  of  the  legal  profnatoo,  bet  among  protestants*  'Wban 
a  volume  on  such  a  sabject  eqaaHy  Uberal  and  coorteeoii 
wntiea  ib  a  ooontry  in  which  his  own  religion  was  dominant  f 
Woeld  even  Feneloa  have  composed  such  a  treatise  against  Im^ 
fetica  ?  Mr.  Better  will  ascribe  this  alteration  in  the  tone  of  cott^ 
tio^ersy  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  bet  we  must  take  the  libertv  of 
ftacrilMiC  that  spirit  to  the  progress  of  real,  scriptural,  vital  chri^ 
tAnity,  by  aseana  of  protestant  writings  and  proteatant  preaching. 
it  is  the  word  of  God  which  has  said,  ^reace,  be  still  P  and 
thm^  its  effect  in  allaying  the  tempest  of  human  passion  and 
violaace  may  not  have  been  instantaneoos,  it  has  not  been  the  laia 


-  The  next  work  is  indeed  of  a  totally  opposite  character,  and 
we  aincerely  regret  that  we  cannot  leave  the  anthor's  name  b  that 
obscerity  which  the  anagrammatical  title  seems  mtended  tothnsw 
oirer  it  \  Mr.  Beil^  tells  us  that  MerKn  is  only  the  representative 
igfDt.  Miner*  We  have  here  the  two  fountains  of  Ariosto:  if  we 
cannot  approach  that  of  Mr.  Butler  without  sentiments  of  regard; 
it  is  difficult  to  repms  emotions  ef  abhorrence,  when  we  touch 
the  bitter,  turbid,  and  rancorous  waters  of  the  other.  In  the  first 
page  we  have  a  definition  of  reKgioos  fanaticlMn,  which  we  entreat 
tte  eotbor  to  adopt  for  bis  own  use :  ^  It  confuses  the  imagination, 
nnsleads  the  jiudgnieat,  and  hardens  the  heart.*  The  whole  of  the 
peanphlet  is  a  perfect  exemplification  of  this  great  truth. 

Dr.  Li^^arn  History  of  England  (the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
ef  which  are  the  greet  authority  among  the  Roman  Catholics  on  our 
weseiit  subject)  a  written  with  great  care  and  skill.  The  author 
MS  stedied  the  art  of  composition  in  the  school  of  Hume  and 
Gibbon,  and  has  used  the  consummate  artifice,  which  they  em- 
pbv^  against  Christianity,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Protestant 
religion  ^this  country.  His  purpose  is  effected  rather  by  the 
gauual  tendencv  of  the  whole  narrative,  than  by  particular  mta» 
iMemenCs,  which,  as  they  are  open  to  contradiction  and  onanswei«> 
able  detection,  are  infinitely  less  dangerous,  than  the  system,  long 
and  constantly  pursued,  of  percepdble,  yet  scarcely  definite,  mi»- 
feprese&taiion.  Re  wears  away  the  foundation  rather  by  the  per- 
petual 
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petual  droppings  of  insinuatioD,  than  a  bold  and  r^pitor  attadcg 
which  ma^  be  fairly  met  and  repelled.  Undue  consideration,  ki 
one  part,  is  attached  to  particular  incidents ;  in  another  a  partial 
shifting  and  delusive  light  is  thrown  upon  iniportant  facts,  so  as  to 
fling  them  back  into  obscurity.  Here  all  is  told,  there  a  plausible 
excuse  is  given  for  compression  or  omission*  The  Marian  perse- 
cutions are  too  horrible  to  detail,  but  the  most  dreadful  circum- 
stances in  the  fate  of  the  missionary  priests  are  studiously  selected. 
The  general  leaning  to  the  authority  of  Popish  writers  is  occasion- 
ally qualified  by  a  partial  distrust,  or  even  a  total  re^tion  of  their 
testimony.  Probabilities  are  weighed  on  each  side  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  but  while  all  our  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  accu- 
racy with  which  the  weights  are  adjusted  in  the  separate  scales,  we 
scarcely  perceive  that  tne  author  has  given  a  latent  inclination  to 
the  beam.  But  the  greatest  skill  is  shown,  as  by  his  able  prede- 
cessors in  this  mode  of  historical  writing,  in  manasin^  theinterest, 
and  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reader*  While  he  is  captivated 
with  a  specious  appearance  of  fairness,  the  argument  on  the  oi^ 
side  is  completely  neutralized  by  an  insidious  qualification,  while  ' 
on  the  other,  the  warmth  of  admiration  or  the  emotion  of  pity  ia 
left  unallayed,  or  cherished  with  new  excitement  Thus  the  ex- 
treme youth  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  of  Lady  Jane  Gra^  is  arC- 
fiilly  introduced,  in  order  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  exquisite  per- 
fection of  their  characters;  while  every  palliation  which  the  most 
excessive  charity  can  admit,  every  point  which  can  turn  to  the 
praise  of  Mary  the  First,  is  paraded  with  anxious  fidelity.  Com- 
pare the  account  of  Anne  boleyn  with  that  of  Mar^  Queen  of 
Scots ;  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  more  questionable  guik 
of  the  former  is  impressed  upon  the  reader,  that  of  the  latter  soft- 
ened, doubted,  obscured  :  look  to  the  execution  of  each,  equally 
unjust  and  barbarous  ;  with  what  equity  is  the  demand  upon  oar 
commiseration  advanced?  with  what  fairness  is  the  latter  elevated 
into  a  heroine  and  martyr;  the  former  degraded  to  a  criminal,  suf- 
fering indeed  a  cruel  fate,  but  with  little  claim  upon  our  sympa- 
thy ?  After  all,  the  whole  work  is  by  no  means  so  effective  as  micht 
be  expected  ;.  the  overstrained  pretension  to  candour  excites  dis- 
trust ;  the  tone  appears  dispassionate,  not  because  the  mind  of  the 
author  is  naturally  temperate,  or  is  resolved  to  be  impartial,  but 
because  it  is  full  of  suppressed  rather  than  subdued  passion :  the 
very  speciousness  and  elaborate  plausibility  have  in  them  some-^ 
thing  suspicious ;  and  while  the  author  strams  every  nerve  to  con- 
vince us  of  his  indifference  to  all  but  truth,  it  b  impossible  not  to 
feel  as  we  read,  that  we  are  occupied  only  with  the  artful  state- 
ments of  a  very  zealous  partisan. 
We  might  have  greatly  multiplied  the  class  of  low  and  virulent 
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Vfttigp  H^Dst  the  IVoteBttDt  religioB,  of  which  the  tiro  hit 
iPorks  on  oar  Ikt  may  be  considered  specimeDS.  The  rigiluit 
IKftbop  ol  Chester  has  not  allowed  the  broad  made  by  then  en 
ys  diocese  to  remain  unnoticed. 

*  Ont  of  a  great  nanj  cootrorersial  tracts  io  which  the  Protestaat  tiiA 
nnd  miaiitfy  are  ridiculed  and  reriled,  I  will  only  meation  one  by  the 
tLtrrngmti  T.  Baddely,  which  is  oow  dittriboted  with  great  aHidaity  by 
tbm  dequ  of  yonr  commonioa,  amoagst  the  homUer  clasMs  of  oarS|in 
certsia  parts  of  the  coaatry,  (Ijsncaihire,)  eatitled,  ^A  Sore  Way  to 
find  oet  the  tree  ReUgioo.^  The  author  says  that  be  has  drawn  op  his 
hook  fer  the  OK  of  the  poor  of  his  owa  coagregstioD,  to  help  them  to 
diicoTer  the  fiJsebood  of  those  dseti^ful  sod  MiptoM  bo<^  which  the 
deigyuien,  of  di£DBrent  perraasioos,  are  so  busily  employed  in  spresdiog 
aoMMigst  ns.^  He  tells  us,  ^  that  the  Protestaat  panons  bare  oo  lawfal 
■ussion  whaterer,  and  therefore  they  caonot  act  as  priests  la  the  Church 
of  God  ;^  and  that  ^  the  Protestant  church  will  inlalUbly  lead  oien  to 
hen  ;^  that  ^  Fox's  Bfartyrs  were  oothiog  but  a  set  of  deluded,  rebel- 
ttoua,iSBpioas  and  blasphemous  wretches,  put  to  death  by  tlie  bw  of  the 
land  far  their  crisses;*^  ^  to  call  a  man  one  of  Fox^s  saints,  is  Income  the 
aaBM  as  to  caU  him  agreat  rogue.^  The  same  gentleman^  enumerates  the 
dtfeient  tilmiSB  for  which  offenders  have  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
the  kst  twenty  years,  and  then  says,  ^  These  are  the  Umentable  firuitsof 
the  Protestant  religion.  That  it  has  alwars  made  men  wicked  from  the 
first  d^  it  began,  we  can  prove  from  the  Protestant  writers  theos- 
aelves.^^  ^  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  Protestant  religion  tliat  can  make  a 
man  more  holy  or  oiore  virtuous :  no  private  instruction  given  to  poor 

Sonant  people :  the  children  are  leA  to  their  own  wIlT;^  bat  as  to 
e  Roman  Catholics,  ^  every  one  of  their  practices  helps  to  make  a 
man  more  holy  and  pleasing  in  the  sirbt  of  Ood^  If  you  wish  for 
specimens  of  still  more  intemperate  and  virulent  abuse,  I  refer  you  to 
the  vrritingB  of  Mr.  William  Eusebius  Andrews,  of  whom  vou  speak  in 
tesHM  wliich  lead  me  to  suspect  that  you  have  never  read  bis  prodnc* 
ttons.'— BtiAop  ^  CheeterU  Letter^  p.  17. 

Thb  is  no  ungrounded  suspicion.  The  liberalitv  of  Mr.  Butler 
is  oflknded  because  ^  he  possesses  a  picture  booK  for  children, 
jmblished  by  an  eminent  Protestant  clergyman  now  living,  in 
which  tlie  fires  of  Smithfield  are  vividly  represented.*  Can  he 
have  seen  even  the  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Andrews's  work,  which  be 
honoors  with  his  eulosy,  and  which  represents  John  Fox  writing, 
ond  tlie  Devil  behind  prompting  him  ?  Can  he  write  seriously 
in  commendation  of  that  man's  learning,  the  extent  of  which  is  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Father  Persons,  and 
some  of  the  older  martyrologists  of  hjs  own  church ;  but  who  when 
he  commenced  his   publication  was  so  profoundly  ignorant  of 

*  mt  loiddiip  is  awmrt,  we  doubt  not,  that  this  notable  argument  is  in  conttant  use 
.  1^  tke  vrilen  of  ASr.  Baddely's  stamp. 
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fogUali  Brotwtftpt  litersUiFe,  m  «ctuali;  to  mifitakfi,  Sarn9t?s 
HiaVay  of  his  own  Times,  for  kis  Hisjory  of  the  B$l<wioaUoD^, 
<Na.  1.  X);  or  wUl  he  defend  his  hon«Blv,  who  h^viqg.given  tbU 
conviQcing  proof  of  his  familiaritjr  with  toe ,  work,  boldly  a(XU8(US 
4t^ ^iog  3  counterpan  lo  FoYXinljiiig  and  ujisrepreaentfttion  ? 
loQuny  respecu  no  writer  need  be  aehamed  of  being  thft  ci}U(^ 
^rpart  of.  Fox ;  he  is  not,  indeed,  always  a  safe  guid«  in  ilw  «£- 
clesiaslical  antiquilies  of  the  Primitive  Church.  When  he  wroti^ 
that  branch  of  theology  had  not  been  (rilicaliy  studied.  But  we 
have  the  explicit  testimony  not  merely  of  Burnet,  but  of  the  ta- 
Ijoriotis  Strype,  to  his  fidelity  with  regard  to  our  domestic  trans- 
{tctioos.  Of  whatever  errors  he  may  have  been  guilty  in  tbu 
departqient,  we  must  have  more  solid  evidence  than  (he  countei'- 
ptat«:meQt5  of  Father  Persons.  A»  for  Mr.  Andrews's  arguments, 
th^y  be^  about  the  same  relation  to  sound  lexical  reasonifi&  a^ 
the  scrawlings  qS  a  lunatic  to  the  diagrams  of  tne  matbesialiciaitt 
AsiODg  otb^  expedtewts  to  attract  attention,  be  has  had  recounts 
to  »De,  which  afbrded  us  some  diversion,  and  lighl^ened  the 
paioful  duty  of  toiling  through  bis  Numbers.  He  has  collected 
nany  of  the  monstrous  tales  lor  which  the  veracious  chronicle  of 
Sir  Richard  Baker  is  celebrated,  and  as  far  as  we  can  compre- 
liend  his. meaning,  adduces  them  as  instances  of  extraordinary 
Providence,  declaring  the  wrath  of  Heaven  against  this  ill-fated 
and  reprobate  land.  We  must  amuse  our  readers  with  a  speci- 
men. 

:  'Inber  (Eliubeth'a)  tfaiTty<«ightfayear,Lord HuadMD,beJBgsick  tp 
teatk,  saw  six  of  his  Gompaiiions,  alreaify  dead,  come  lo  him  oif»  afittr 
sBother.  The  fiiat  was  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leiceiter,  all  in  6re  ;  the  iiecoiiid 
saa Secretary  WalsLngham,  also  ip  fire  aod  Hame  ;  the  third,  Pickering', 
M  cold  and  frozeo,  that,  touching  Hundsoa's  hand,  he  thought  be  should 
'  die  of  cold;  the  fourth,  Hatlon,  Lord  Chancellor;  the  fifUi,  Heneage; 
and  the  sixth, Knolles :  these  three  last  were  also  entire.  They  told  him 
that  Sir  William  CecI1,0De  of  tbeircompanioD3,yet  livingjwas  to  prepace 
himself  to  come  sbertlytotbem.  All  this  wa?  affirmed  upon  oath  by  this 
said  Lord  HuHdsoD,  who  a  few  (lays  after  diod  suddenly.' — vol.  i.  p.  ISt. 
We  have  also  kn  engraving  by  some  spiritual  Cruikshanks  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  in  whicn  (we  quote  the  legend) 

•.a  Elizabeth — who«e  notorious  amour?  with  her  court- 
cnovrledged  by  both  historians  and  novelists,  and  whose 
:  the  Catholics  are  not  excelled  by  Nero  or  Domitian — ia 
n  of  ft)rty-two  years,  lyinf  in  bed,  and  viewing;  the  ap- 
iwn  person,  lean  a*d/retfitl,  in  a  flame  Of  fire.^— I7o.  9- 
to  the  last  writer  on  our  list,  the  notorious  Cob' 
»st  melancholy  instance  of  party-fanaticism  id  our 
in  assembly  of  men,  connectea  by  bonds  of  r^- 
gious 


fbut  unum,  should  aeeepi  llie  adTocac j,  and  ealagba  dia  el» 
racter  of  the  importer  of  Taa  Paioe^t  bofiat.  h  is  mmdt  cofis<v 
btion^  bowerer,  to  SimI  that  such  a  writer,  indefatigablj  typpiiH 
with  mformitioo  b/  his  emplajers,  has  made  at  last  so  mtserabla 
a  case;  k  b  sstfll  asore  faroorable  si^  of  the  linMs,  that  by  hia 
own  tocoDsiilHit  and  imprinciplad  conduct,  the  best  mob^wriler 
of  this  or  aoy  day,  the  man  who,  with  strong  powers  of  hia  ewi% 
has  more  soccessroily  than  any  other  person,  studied  how  to  ad^ 
dress  himself  to  the  common  intellect  of  the  people,  shoald  so  er^ 
tirelr  have  lost  his  hold  on  the  public  mind.  A  few  bigots  may 
read  bis  work  to  gratify  their  rancour;  a  few  of  the  irrelisiooa 
aaj  be  delighted  with  his  as  with  aoy  coarse  and  unjust  attack 
eo  the  purest  form  of  Christianity  extstiog ;  many  may  hare 
feit  ao  iaie  corioshy  to  see  how  such  a  writer  woukl  hsodle  such 
a  subject;  but  alter  the  first  Number,  we  believe,  tlwse  motiYes 
teasM  to  operate  rtrj  eztensirelT ;  and  the  writer  cannot  enjoy 
the  gratificalioo  of  barbg  effected  aoy  serioos  mischief. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  subject.  The  reformation  has  baea 
charged  with  aH  the  odium  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  first  drroree^ 
and  the  cruel  usage  of  that  rirtuous  and  noble-minded  womaai 
whom  Shakspeare  has  represented  so  afectingly,  yet  with  so 
much  historical  truth,  that  many  of  her  aiost  noble  speeches  in  the 
tragedy  are  merely  rersified  with  little  alteration  from  the  Chr» 
aicte  m  Holinshed  While  the  Protestanu  hare  thus  been  crim^ 
sated,  the  Papisu  bafe  been  represented  as  the 'enthusiastic  ad* 
▼ocates  of  soS»ring  vinue^  and  as  animated  with  an  iadependeat 
and  honest  hatred  of  oppression  and  immorality.  But,  what,  if 
this  dirorce  was  grounded  on  the  arraments  of  Romaa-CathoKe 
dirines,  maintained  by  Roman-Catnolic  advocates,  urged  bw 
a  Roman-Catholic  parliament,  furthered  by  RooBan-Csthoiic 
agents,  rindicated  by  Roman-Catholic  universities,  encouraged 
by  the  college  of  Cardinals,  and  not  disallowed,  till  a  rery  &14 
period,  by  the  Pope  hiaisetf  ?  To  the  authority  ef  what  divine  did 
H^iry  in  the  first  instance  appeal,  to  Luther  or  Melancthen  t  to 
Tbooms  Aquinas*  Were  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and  Cranmer  en»f 
plojed  in  farthering  the  caoset  Were  not  also  Stephen  (Sar^ 
diner  and  Edmond  Bonner,  their  more  active  associates  t  The  rea* 
ders,  indeed,  of  Dr.  Linrard  will  not  sutpect  this,  who  has  studi<« 
ously  suppressed  or  palliated  the  disproportionate  share  which 
these  two  prelates  tooK  in  almost  all  the  unprincipled  transact 
ttons  of  thk  reign.  To  the  petitioa  of  the  parliament,  persuading 
the  Pope  to  ^at  the  divorce,  we  find  subscribed  the  names  at 
the  two  archbishops,  four  bishcm,  and  twenty*bor  abbots.  We 
have  the  letter  of  Heiiry  to  the  noly  consistory,  thanking  them  km 
the  alacrity  with  which  they  supported  his  cause ;  we,  have  a 
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countleii^  mass  of  papers,  all  of  which  bear  testimony  to  tte  dor 
blicity  and  tergiversation  of  the  Pope,  Of  the  Roman  Clttholics^ 
Catherine  had  in  the  first  instance  to  complain ;  the  affair  was 
conducted  at  Rome,  not  on  high  and  direct  [»>inciples  of  morality, 
not  with  reference  to  the  word  of  God,  not  even  with  a  resolute 
assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  Papal  dispensation;  but  its  suc- 
cess or  failure  depended  on  every  fluctuation  of  political  circum- 
stances ;  no  unprejudiced  mind  will  doubt  for  an  instant  that  the 
pope's  decision  was  at  the  service  of  that  party  from  which  he 
promised  himself  the  greatest  advantage*  ^  Be  thou  well  assured/ 
says  fionner,  in  his  preface  to  Grardiner's  Book,  De  .ver&  Obedi- 
enii&«  ^  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  if  there  were  no  cause  else  but  only 
thb  marriaee,  would  easily  content  himself,  specially  haying  some 
good  morsel  or  other  given  him  to  chew  upon/  Had  "Catherine 
been  the  daughter  of  some  obscure  and  petty  sovereign,  no  rea:* 
sonable  person  will  maintain  that  the  sligntest  impediment  of 
difficulty  would  have  existed.  We  must  aHow  that,  at  this  period, 
Clement  was  in  a  situation  of  much  embarrassment ;  he  had  re* 
cently  experienced  signal  marks  of  the  respect  paid  by  the  em* 
peror  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  sacking  of  his  city,  and 
ihe  confinement  of  himself  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  But,  even 
then,  the  French  influence  was  powerful  enough  to  make  him 
vacillate,  and  he  could  not  resolve  to  decide  in  favour  of  Cdthe* 
rine.  In  short,  as  long  as  an  alliance  with  a  French  princess 
appeared  to  be  Henry's  object,  the  injuries  of  the  queen  and  the 
cause  of  raoratity  had  little  vifeight.  Even  whan  it  was  publicly 
known,  that  a  heretic  and  an  Englishwoman  was  the  object  of 
Henry's  choice,  neither  did  the  future  champions  of  papacy, 
Gardiner  and  Bonner,  throw  up  their  employment,  nor  did  the 
Pope  take  any  decisive  step,  till  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  publicly 
proclaimed  queen.  Then,  indeed,  he  came  to  the  decision,  which, 
Ifr.  Butler  considers  as  having  done  him  so  much  honour  !* 

While  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  and  his  adherents,  tiiat 
of  the  Protestants  was  at  least  direct  and  open.  If  Cranmer 
and  his  friends  erred  in  attaching  an  undue  importance  to  the 

{prohibition  of  such  a  marriage,  as  that  of  Henry  and  Catherine, 
n  the  book  of  Leviticus,  they  erred  with  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  Christian  world  ;  and  with  the  canon  law,  in  which  the  prohi- 
1>itory  clauses  were  incorporated.  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  for 
them  not  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  marriage ;  for  its  main  stay 
tras  that  precise  point  which  the  Protestants  explicitly  and  con«> 
scientiously  opposed,  the  dispensing  power  of  the  rope.  The 
eatise  of  Cranmer's  firsi  introduction  to  court  was  his  casual 
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saying, 
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Nji^§i  repiiltd  by  Fas,  Bishop  of  Wiocbetter,  l»  tW  1^^ 
*lf  it  can  be  pfoved  that  Burrjing  a  brother^s  wife  is  conlranf 
lo  tfae  law  of  God,  a  ditpeosatioo  voukl  be  out  of  the  Popri 
oower.'     TlMf  indeptBdenUy  of  all  other  conliderauona^  the  Ro- 
fwmen  aeteed  so  faTonrabfe  an  opportiinitj  of  contpstiog  this 
imtrped  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  neither  to  the  discredit 
of  tneir  saeacity  as  poiiticiaiis,  nor  of  their  hone Aty  as  meiw 
DoobcJcss,  Uiey  rejoiced  in  finding  a  powerful  monarch  ready  to 
coJist  in  their  party  on  such  a  quarrel ;  they  knew,  that  if  they 
carried  this  point,  of  wresting  from  the  Poifm  his  dispensing  poH  rr, 
they  shook  the  (buodations  of  his  despotism  to  it|  base*    With 
icspect  to  the  marriage  itself  they  were  not  originally  parties  in 
the  contest ;  nor  was  the  question  of  recent  date ;  for  public  ob» 
jections  bad  from  time  to  time  been  taken  against  iu  yalidityi 
from  the  earliest  period,  when  Archbishop  Warham  is  known  to 
hare  been  averse  to  it ;  and  the  states  o(  Castile,  as  weU  as  the 
ambassadors  of  France,  had  subsequently  in  difierent  negotiations 
raised  difficulties  as  to  the  iMttimacy  of  llary*    History,  indeedi 
fumishes  no  ground  on  which  to  questioo  their  coascieotioos  con- 
viction of  the  illegality  of  the  marriage ;  except  that  it  was  their 
inlerest  to  ad<^  that  side  of  the  controversy ;  and  we  have  ne 
right  to  criminate  them,  if  thus  convinced,  for  openly  and  bokHy 
avMring  their  opinions,  and  thus  advancing  the  cause  of  emanfi^ 
patioa  from  the  authority  of  the  Pope.^ 

Much  coniuskm  has  arisen,  and  many  mistalemencs  have 
been  made,  in  cossequence  of  not  clearly  distinguisliiag  between 
the  difierent  meaoincs  of  the  word  divorce ;  tiMt  which  implies 
the  dissolfltioo  of  a  legal  marriage ;  and  that  which  imports  ae 
more  than  a  declaration  of  nullity,  and  pronounces  the  bond  of 
ankm  void  ab  initio.  Thus  it  has  been  affirmed,  with  a  want  of 
caution  which  extreme  seal  will  often  occasion,  that  Henry  to  his 
ether  crimes  added  that  of  bigamy,  that  Queen  Elisabeth  was  not 
b^oUen  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  that  Cranmer  is  to  be  coweted 
frith  infamy ;  because  the  marriage  with  Anne  Bole^n  was  cel*> 
kated  befcNre  the  sentence  of  divorce  from  Catherine  was  pit> 
Bounced.*  No  one,  indeed,  except  the  learned  Mr.  Eu^ebiua 
Andrews,  adheres  to  the  old  story  of  the  primate's  presence  at  the 
marriage;  the  substance  of  the  letter  in  which  he  denies  the  fact 
so  strongly  having  been  long  before  the  public.  But  the  letter 
itself,  wbich  is  published  entire  in  Mr.  Ellis's  interesting  colleo 
tioo,  not  merely  denies  this  charge,  but  is  expressed  in  terma 
winch  imply  bis  disapprobation  of  the  oieasure,  and  clearly  show 


*  Id.  a«v;>  toL  xiu  t^  431.  It  wowld  1— d  w  into  lauch  mdmtu  d#t»il  to  tipm  aX 
Pr.  lincard'f  nusUltoMuU  of  this  aSk'tr ;  wt  tmm  tktn^^  contfmt  ourfeifvt  wKh  a 
n£tntKt  to  the  coiifatation  bj  Mr.  Todd, 
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duit  hie  ioAntace  io  ibe  crfinaacimi  wa«  mucb  46M  ihfto  kM»  somar 
times  b«en  ouppoeed.  He  is  evidently  indignant  at  the  charge* 
B«t  it  i»  not  a  iHtle  remarkable,  that  the  very  proceeding  whicb 
is  so  etrongly  rfaprobaied  by  Roi«aii*CathaUc  writers,  ana  for  his 
participation  ia  which  Cranmer  is  loaded  with  c^loquy,  namely^ 
the  iaIuQg  another  wife,  and  thtis  bringing  the  validity  of  the  forr 
mer  marria^  to  the  test,  was  recommended  (our  readers  will 
scarcely,  believe  it)— -(y  iht  Pcpt  himstlf^  as  we  read  in  the  historjT 
pf  no  leas  an  authority  than  Dr.  LicgarcL 

*  The  king  (says  his  Hotinest)  appears  to  me  to  have  cbosea  a  neat 
elrcQitous  route.  If  be  be  coo vinced,  ss  he  afficma,  that  his  present  m$M> 
riaf  e  is  nail,  lit  him  marrj  again.  This  ynU  enable  me  er  the  legate 
to  decide  the  question  s,t  onc^v — Lingard^  wo\,  iv.  p.  134. 

Nor  is  ibis  the  only  instance  in  which  the  facility  of  the  indul- 
gent Pope  appears.  The  fblbwing  is  an  estract  from  Sir  Gre^ 
gor^  Casalis^  disp^ches  in  Herbert:  (p;  330.  ed.  1673.)«-«^Sa- 
penoribua  diebos,  Pootifex  secreto,  veiuti  rem  quam  magai  fao^ 
ret,  niihi  propoeuit  conditionem  hojusmodi,  concedi  pos^se  vestras 
majestati,  ut^ttos  tusor^t.  luibeat.'  Ijother,  we  know,  is  accused 
by' the  Roman-Catholics  of  sanctioning  polygamy  in  the  case  of 
tnve  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  all  their  virtuous  iauignation  blasea 
Wl  at  the  iicenttous  doctrine ;  tiiey  were  not  aware,  perhaps,  of 
tlae  ingfa  ouihorhy  which  coold,  if  necessary,  be  found  in  support 
of  its  propriety.  ♦. 

^  Ltt  US  now  examine  into  the  ireaitment  which  Catherine's 
mor9  unfortunate  rival  has  receiA^ed  from  Roman-Catboiic  wri* 
lers,  and  into  the  real  circosistances  of  her  case,  ^  far  as  they  coo 
be  authenticated.  Few,  except  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of 
lier  modern  assailants,  are  hardy  enough  to  maintain  to  tbeir 
Ibllest  extent  the  atrocious  caluoanies  of  Sanders,  which,  however^ 
srere  leceived  with  implicit  faith  by  foreign  writers,  like  Davan^ 
Imti,  and  for  the  wicked  invention  of  which,  by  their  own  party^ 
tbe  present  Romanists  acknowledge  neither  shame  nor  contrt^ 
^iMu  flut  we  fear  that  the  liberality  of  her  modern  enemies  is 
store  specious  than  real.  They  no  longer  embarrass  themselves 
arith  the  defence  of  impossibilities,  nor  do  they  allow  themselves 
io  be  led  away  by  impetuous  rancour  into  irreconcileable  coAr 
tvadictions.  They  no  long^  assert  this  fatal  beauty,  on  whoM 
the  fastidious  Henry  doted  with  such  extravagance  for  five  ^ears, 
to  have  been  a  monster  of  deformity ;  or  the  cold  and  designing 
female,  whom  nothing  less  than  a  crown  could  tempt,  a  woman 
wf  the  most  notorious  and  proverbial  impurity.  But  their  chap 
xit^  is  still  cautious  xmd  jealous;  they  carefully  avoid  betraying 
ibeir  readers  into  any  feeling  like  commiseration.  It  is,  indeed, 
flot  a  little  curious  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  details  the  whole  progress  of  the  amour  during  five  years, 

with 


vkb  the  preckkHi  aini  wcwttcj  of  OBC  of  lliriTBin%  Mwlk  B» 
oppesrft  M  fimilMir  with  ibe  tcaiKlakNis  chronicle  ot  HeDnr'i  cotnrt 
as  if  ke  had  a  Ora«»oiit.or  aa  ADglcterre  gahmta  for  kit  guide. 
Ria  andMifrtiBi  for  all  tbts  we  a  few  dateless  leltenaod  a  rerioua 
inTeciive  bf  Hearr't  eaeaiy,  Cardiiial  Pole.  Bat  nekber  is  the 
atorj,  as  loU  by  mb,  crake  consisteAt.  The  iiusbed  coquette, 
who  coldly  aad  wkh  amoitkxn  caicalatkMi  for  two  years  refised 
m  less  fMrke  tkan  a  crown  for  her  auctions ;  wbo,  by  fonsamaiale 
wrtiice,  wraogbt  the  anoroos  mooarch  to  dhrorce  his  wife,  and 
wed  benelf ;  is  stated,  nerertbeless,  to  hare  lired  as  Heonr^ 
ceacabuie  dwring three  years;  for  Dr*  Liagard  is  partioiUr  kihia 
^tes.  Now,  ia  tke  absence  of  aH  aotbemic  eridence,  wooM  it 
not  have  been  more  natural,  undoubtedly  more  charitable,  to  a^ 
tribme  her  foog  resistanoe  to  her  vktUDos  principlei,  perbapa  to 
ker  firefioMs  attackaent  to  Lord  Psrcy  f  her  wealcaess,  to  the  se- 
JwctiowB  of  Heorr's  ardent  attachawnt,  and  to  her  ceo6deace  in 
the  fulfilment  of  bis  promises  when  the  supposed  tmpedimeot  ta 
marriage  should  be  removed  ?  For  Henry  was  then  m  the  aenitk 
of  his  glory  and  his  Dower,  with  every  thiag  to  captivate ;  nor  bad 
the  croeltv  of  his  coaracier  been  develo^d,  she  herself  beiay 
jeatfsed  tar  its  first  victiau  All  that  is  frm^i  against  her  in  this 
pwt  of  her  history  is,  that  she  was  mamad  on  the  Uth  of  Jaaua» 
ry,  (is  a  garreti  as  Dr.  Lkigard,  with  due  rcfard  to  probabilky;, 
aB6erta,)Mid  that  Elisabeth  was  bom  about  the  ISth  of  September. 
TbetiB  remmns,  however,  one  circumstance  in  the  history  of  h«r 
eieraejoo,  to  which,  having  rejected  the  other  calumnies  relate 
iag  to  ber  femily,  Dr.  Lingard  and  Mr«  Butler  adhere  with  firm* 
aess,  namely,  tM  previous  connection  between  Henrr  and  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  evidence  on  which  this  restii 
is  the  direct  assertion  of  Pole,  and  an  inference  drawn  from  one 
passaee  of  a  mom,  renmrkable  document  Now,  the  testimony 
wfN^ia  entirely  rnisupported,  unless  by  tUs  inference,  and 
m^  eoafess  that  we  bave  not  sufficient  confidence  in  his  intqpri^ 
en  Meeive  it  without  great  suspicion.  The  work  in  which  it  is 
contained  »  admitted  6y  his  friends  to  be  a  most  ^  acrimonious 
inrectife ;  in  which,'  according  ta  his  own  biographer, 
PkiRfps,  ^ever^  ag^vation  which  regards  this  article  is  set 
forth  in  all  its  tniqaity,  and  heightened  with  all  the  cokmring 
wkieh  indignation  and  eloquence  can  give.'*  It  is  far,  there- 
*•■■■■       ■  ■  I  ■  ■       ■  ■  ■  I        

*  Tbon  of  oar  readers,  who  know  Cardinal  Pole  only  froai  Um  picture  drawn  of 
Ma  Vy  Dr.  Lingard,  will  Imt«  bat  an  inccMrract  notioii  of  fait  ckwaetar.  In  Uf  addrea 
•4  C»Mpeaw  ha  orgei  the  Emparor,  at  bis  most  imperious  doty,  to  neglect  bis  wars 
as^insttbe  Turks,  for  the  purpose  of  ioTadioc  England;  and  says,  that  if  his  fleet 
were  actually  in  tbe  Hellespont,  be  Aould  still  nrge  him  to  abandon  that  enterpriM, 
ia  order  to  chastije  tbe  King  of  England. 

fore. 
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fore,  from  improbable,  that  Pole  may  have  ^  heightened  and  ag* 
gravated'  some  idle  and  scandalous  report  into  a  positive  asser- 
tion ;  more  especially,  as  be  is  known  to  have  Watched  with  a 
vigilafnce,  not  entirely  disinterested,  the  claim  of  Mary,  daughter 
of  Catherine,  to  the  succession.  Any  tale,  therefore,  which  would 
bring  the  legitimacy  of  Anne's  children  into  the  same  predica^ 
ment,  and  make  them  liable  to  the  same  doubt,  would  serve  his 
purpose,  and  be  received  without  tooxlose  an  examination  into 
its  truth  and  certainty.  But  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  character 
stood  high,  as  an  honourable  and  religious  man.  He  is  higMj 
praised  by  Erasmus,  and  we  cannot  but  consider  bis  unimpeached 
liitegrity  as  a  strong  guarantee  against  the  truth  of  such  an  enor- 
mity in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Dr.  Lingard's  second  proof  is 
ingenious,  but,  if  conclusive,  involves  not  merely  Henry  and 
Anne  Boleyn,  but  the  Pope  himself,  in  this  monstrous  iniquity. 
In  a  note  relating  to  a  dispensation  granted  by  the  Pope  at  Otvi- 
eto  is  this  statement : 

^  Mary  Boleyn  had  been  Henry^s  mistress.  Now,  the  relationship 
between  sister  and  sister  is  as  near  as  the  relationship  between  brother 
and  brother;  whence  it  was  argued,  that  if  Henry,  as  be  contended, 
<otild  not  marry  Catherine,  on  the  supposition  that  she  had  been  car* 
aalty  known  by  bis  brother  Arthur,  so,  neither  could  Anne  marry  Hen- 
ty,  because  he  had  carnally  known  her  sister  Mary.  On  this  account 
the  following  clause  was  introduced :  '^  Etiamsi  Ula  tibi  alias  secundo 
aut  remotiore  consangtiinitatis  aut  prima  affinitatit  gradu^  etiam  ex 

Jnocunque  licito  sen  Uliciio  coitu  proveniente,  invicem  conjuncta  sit, 
pmmodo  relicta  fratris  tui  non  fuerit.'*     Thus  the  king  was  placed  in 
a  niost  singular  situation,  compelled  to  acknowledge  in  the  rontifi^  a 
power  which  he  at  the  saiAe  time  denied,  and  solicit  a  dispensation  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  which  he  maintained  to  be  invalid.^ 

But  this  dispensation,  says  Dr.  Lin^rd  himself,  the  Pope 
sig^^d  without  any  atleratian :  therefore,  if  his  own  construction 
be  correct,  the  Pope,  the  infallible  guardian  of  Christian  morals, 
unhesitatingly  sanctions  the  grossest  incest.  Pole,  alluding  pro* 
bably  to  this  very  clause,  (and,  indeed,  on  examination  of  the 
passage  it  seems  a  safe  inference  that  be  had  no  other  ground 
for  his  scandalous  assertion,)  is  equally  conclusive  against  bis 
Holiness;  Hdque  impetrasti^  is  his  pmrase.  Ill  as  we  think  of 
the  Pone,  we  cannot  quite  credit  this  extravagant  charge ;  wtiile 
the  folly  as  well  os  inconsistency  attributed  by  it  to  Henry  is  in 
itself  absolutely  incredible.  If  the  inc^tuous  connection  were  a 
secret  from  the  world,  would  he  not  have  thrown  the  proof  of  it 
on  others,  rather  than  thus  have  proclaimed  it  ?  If  it  had  been 
so  public  and  notorious  as  to  make  concealment  iippossible,  must 
not  some  other  evidence  besides  Pole's  have  remained  ?   Lord 

Herbert, 
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Herbert,  the  earliest  hist<wian  of  the  transactioA,  and  who  pob- 
lUbed  the  doqueDt,  clearly  adopted  a  different  consiructioa,  for 
he  tranalales  Ike  illicito  coitu,  *  forbidden  wedlock.^  But  tbe 
wbole  hiatarj  of  tbe  dispentatioo  itself  is  obscure.  Lord  Herbert 
appears  far  iroin  confident  of  its  autbenticitj,  and  at  all  e?rn(t,  no 
iiDpartial  historian  would  have  so  peremptorily  and  positirelj 
stated,  what  rests  on  such  partiali  questionable,  and  suspidoos 
evidence.* 

But  the  attractions  of  this  remarkable  woman,  her  accomplish* 
ments,  her  patronage  of  learned  men,  her  delight  in  letters  and  in 
the  society  of  the  rising  poets  of  the  day,  Wyatt,  Bryan,  and  |er 
amiable  and  iU*faled  b^her,  Rochford ;  her  boundless  chariiiet 
and  her  religious  devotion  j  the  total  want  of  proof^  that  the  i^ta 
guilty  of  iAfiioelity ;  the  cruelty  of  her  tragical  end  ;  all  these  facts 
rest  on  evidence  clear  and  unficeptionable.  Bui  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  some  are  cruel,  and  tbe  charity  of  others  is  not  much 
better.  Her  most  innocent  expressions  are  still  distorted  into  proofs 
of  ber  guilt ;  her  interest  for  her  attendants  accused  with  her ;  even 
ber  pathetic  exclamation,  *0h !  my  sweet  brother,  art  thou,  too, 
in  trouble  r  have  been  perverted  into  indications  of  conscious  cri-. 
minality.  Even  the  feeling,  not  unbefitting  a  martyr,  that  induced 
her  to  send  and  implore  the  forgiveness  of  the  Princeis  Mary, 
before  her  death,  is  perverted  mto  a  proof  of  her  having  been 
guilty  of  some  secret  and  more  cruel  injury,  than  their  ownt 
caJiuDoies  can  afbrd  any  ground  for  believing.  The  few  indiscreet 
speeches  which  she  confessed,  considering  the  manners  of  tbe  timti 
and  ber  education  in  the  French  court,  where  freedom  with  iaf^ 
riors  has  always  been  habitual,  are  really  trivial  and  unimportant^ 
Why,  then,  would  Dr.  Lingard  mtslead  the  common  reader,  bj 
sajiag,  ^  that  she  had  descended  from  her  high  rank  to  make  com* 
panions  of  ber  servants  V  Of  the  attendants  who  shared  her  fate^ 
not  one,  excepting  Smeaton,  but  was  a  man  of  birth,  rank,  or  dis- 
tinction. Norreys  and  Weston  had  been  erooloyed  in  high  sta- 
tions ;  Smeaton  she  denied  having  seen  more  than  once.  To  tbe 
argument  in  proof  of  her  guilt,  which  is  drawn  from  her  language 
at  the  place  of  execution,  we  shall  first  suggest,  that  her  daughter 
was  at  the  mercy  and  dependant  upon  the  caprice  of  Henry ;  and 


*  <  C*a  U  be  tbooc^t  credibto,'  my  Bawet,  *  tbmt  at  Uie  Mine  time  when  the  khw 
pretended  tacb  icrupieg  and  troubles  of  coneHeiwe,  he  could  be^ailty  of  locb  follj  aed 
iBeadeiice  as  to  put  himself  thus  hi  the  Pope'^s  merer  by  two  s^ch  demands  ?  This  was 
S  MfffNy  of  CafdiMl  dole's,  which  SaMkre  greediff  catched  to  dre »s  up  the  same.'— 
BnrneL,  App.  i.  p  S81 .  Dr.  Linaard  remarhs,  that  the  reluctance  of  Bomet  to  ackaow^ 
ted^e  Mary  as  one  of  the  kiog^  mistresses,  must  yield  to  the  repeated  assertions  of 
Fole,  is  his  pri^at*  letter  to  Henry,  written  In  1535  as  If  ^e  repetition  of  tbe  aster- 
don  by  the  samp  penan  at  «U  iMiaastd  Its  hmthority. 

t  Aodrtws,  No.  S5. 

then 
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then  subjoin  a  beautiful  passage  and  appoate  quotatioti  bma  Ifi*. 
Glocester  Ridiey^s  Triumphant  Answer  to  Phillips* 

<  If  her  gentleness  and  neekness  forgave  the  Kou^  so  great  an  injaiy, 
and  was  desirous  to  turn  the  spectators'  thoughts  trom  the  particular 
cruelty  of  her  death,  to  what  she  believed  was  his  general  disposithm  | 
such  more  than  ordinary  charity  did  not  deserve  so  perverse  an  interpre- 
tation.  The  reach  of  Shakspeare's  powerful  genius,  when  be  woold  re- 
present the  amiable  virtues  of  the  injured  Desdemona,  to  eacite  pity  io 
the  spectators  for  her,  and  indignation  at  the  revilers  of  suffering  inno- 
cence, could  not  imagine  any  thing  more  affecting,  than  to  represent 
her  in  similar  circumstances  to  those  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

Dti.  A  guiltless  death  I  die. 

£fiit^  Oh !  who  has  done  this  deed  t 

Dei.  Nobody, !  mysel^farewell, 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  Lord — Oh !  farewelL' 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  Vould  observe,  that  Mr.  Ellis 
hat  adduced  some  convincing  arguments  to  prove  the  celebrated 
letter  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  genuine,  a  composition  unquestion- 
ably of  the  most  exquisite  and  pathetic  beauty. 

but,  after  all,  the  character  of  Anne  Bol^n  is  a  subordinate 
and  unimportant  question  in  the  history  of  the  Reformatiofi. 
The  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  felt  that  if  they  could  not  strike 
k  nobler  quarry,  they  would  advance  their  cause  but  little,  bj 
blackening  the  character  of  this  unhappy  woman.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  for  us,  in  our  narrow  limits,  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
defence  of  our  Protestant  *  army  of  Martyrs.'  We  shall,  therc- 
fcre,  select  Archbishop  Cranmer,  as  the  principal  object  of  their 
obloquy.    Their  motto  appears  to  have  been, 

m  M  W9$t  Ztvt 
Ami  0}mi9««  jSA«^«4,  lUKi  svStr  m^tHm. 
Tm  Y  dkkm  •«  jm)h  ,  wm  mth  yt  W99^9i9* 

To  exemplify  the  fairness,  the  liberality,  and  the  consistency 
with  which  this  great  man's  memory  has  been  treated,  not  by 
|be  most  rank  and  virulent  of  the  Popish  writers,  such  men  as 
Persons,  Sanders,  or  Andrews,  but  the  more  moderate  and  dis- 
passionate, we  first  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  two 
passages  from  Dodd's  Church  History,  which  occur  in  two  suc- 
cessive pages.  ^  He  (Cranmer)  had  already  taken  a  wife  in  Ger- 
many, and  showed  his  inclinations  by  opposing  the  Sixth  Article 
Act^  and  daily  entertaining  in  his  house  such  as  affected  novelties 
in  religion.'  Turn  the  leaf,  and  we  read,  ^  He  never  was  known 
to  oppost  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  King  Henry  the  E^hthj 
but  went  along  with  him  m  persecuting  to  death  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics — he  went  all  the  lengths  of  the  court  in  the  Six 
Article  Act.' — Dodd^  Article  Cranmer.    Dr«  Milner,  under  the 

name 
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Bttme  of  Mcrfin,  asserts,  chat  in  Germany  he  (Cranmer)  became 
a  bigamist  by  marrrmg  Osiander*s  sister — using  this  term,  as 
it  shotild  seem,  for  the  Qoable  purpose  of  misleading  comnooQ 
and  ignorant  readers  such  as  Cobbctt*  into  receiving  it,  in  its 
popular  acceptation  ;  and  at  the  same  time  of  .sheltering  himself 
from  ibe  charge  of  deliberate  falsehood  under  its  ambiguity  t  If 
be  OMaoft  that  Cranmer  had  two  wives  at  once,  it  is  ditTicult  not 
Ca  laltp  tivit  charge  directly  and  explicitly :  he  must,  or  he  ought 
to  bmwt  kattwtt  ibmi  Craoaier  was  reednitted  to  his  fellowship  at 
Cambridge  oo  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  a  year  after  his  marriage. 
From  writers  such  as  these,  it  is  almost  cheering  to  turn  to  the 
pages  o(  Mr.  Butler,  who  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  Cran- 
jDer,  ia  his  Historical  Memoirs  of  Catholics,  and  repeats  the  same 
estimate,  with  some  alterations,  in  his  Book  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  unjustly,  as  we  conceive,  but  with  a  liberality  unpre- 
cadeoted  in  his  party. 

*  His  (Cnaoier^s)  profectioo  of  the  Prlocefli  Mary  from  the  foiy  of 
htr  fSither ;  his  eadearetirB  to  save  Sir  Themes  More,  Bishop  Fifber  «id 
CroBweil ;  his  reaislBDce  to  the  passing  of  the  taDguimirj  ensctoMOl  of 
the  six  articles ;  and  his  encoaragement  of  letters  and  learned  men,  are 
eatifled  to  praise.  Bat  when  we  lind  that,  though  he  adopted  the  Lu- 
therao  principles  soearijr  as  his  rebideoce  inGermaoy  on  the  busJoess 
of  the  divorce,  he  yet  continoed,  daring  the  fiUeen  lobsequent  years  of 
Henry^  reigo,  in  the  most  public  profeisflion  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
the  article  of  ^e  supremacy  of  the  Pope  alone  excepted  ;  that  though, 
whea  he  was  coesecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  took  the  custo- 
naiy  oath  of  obedience  to  the  sec  of  Rome,  he  yet,  just  before  he  toofc 
it,  retired  into  aprirate  room  and  protested  against  it ;  and  that  though 
he  tobeeribed,  and  caoMd  his  clergy  to  rabscribe,  to  the  six  articles,  the 
third  and  fourth  of  which  enjoined  celibacy  to  the  clergy,  and  the  ob- 
senrance  of  the  tow  of  chastity,  he  yet,  though  a  priest,  continued  to 
cohabit  with  his  wife ;  we  must  pronounce  him  guilty  of  dihsimulation. 
Whan  we  find  that,  though  he  knew  Anne  Boleyn  was  under  no  precon- 
tract of  marriage,  he  yet,  to  use  Bishop  Bumefs  expression,  extorted 
from  her,  standing  as  she  did  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity,  a  confes- 
sion of  the  existence  of  such  contract,  we  must  pronounce  him  guilty  of 
sobservieficy  to  his  master's  cruellies  :  when  we  see  how  instrumental 
lie  Was  in  bringmg  Lambert,  Anne  A»kew,  Jane  Bocken,  Von  Paris,  and 
odiers,  both  Catholics  and  Anabaptists,  to  ihe  stake ;  and  particularly 
when  we  read  his  soccessfel  exertions  to  induce  the  young  prince  to 
sign  the  sentence  for  Jane  Bocken's  condemnation,  we  must  pronounce 
hfan guilty,  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  religious  persecution  : 
when, we  find  that,  previously  to  Henry's  marriage  with  Aune  of  Cleves, 
ha  declared  that  the  negociatious  for  her  marriage  with  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine  were  not  a  lawful  impediment  to  her  marriage  with 
Henry, — he  yet,  within  six  months  after  it,  declared  that  they  created 

•  See  History,  No.  8. 
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such  an  impediment,  aDd  solemnized  the  monarches  adalteroos  maifiagit 
with  Lady  Katherine  Howard — we  must  pronounce  him  gailty  of  sacii* 
lege ;  and  finally,  when  we  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  nndonbted 
rights  of  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  he  yet,  on  the  death  of 
their  royal  brother,  strove  to  exclude  them  both  from  the  throne,  md 
to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  it,  we  must  admit  the  justice  of  the  Ter- 
dict,  and  pronounce  him  guilty  both  of  ingratitude  and  high  treason* 
Still  the  sentence,  which,  after  he  had  been  pardoned  for  high  treatOB, 
condemned  him  to  the  flames  for  heresy,  was  execrable.  His  fimaeM 
under  the  torture  to  which  it  consigned  him  has  seldom  been  surpaie-' 
ed.' — Butler* $  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

Let  us  dispassionatelj,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstan- 
ces  in  which  Cranmer  was  placed,  inquire.  1st,  whether  the  list  of 
his  offences  may  not  be  materially  diminished  ;  2d,  that  of  his 
great  and  virtuous  actions  as  materially  increased. 

I.  The  progress  of  Cranmer's  mind  in  the  adoption  of  the  Lu- 
theran principles  was  slow,  circumspect,  and  conscientious  ;  he 
renounced  no  doctrine  till  after  a  rigid  examination  ;  accepted 
none  without  long  consideration.  How  far  his  opinions  advan- 
ced in  Germany  we  have  no  evidence,  except  that  he  married, 
and  that  he  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Other  supersti- 
tious practices  of  the  Church  of  Kome  he  endeavoured  to  abolish ; 
the  right  of  the  people  to  read  the  scriptures  in  their  native  tongue 
he  acknowledged  himself,  furthered  the  translation,  and  procur- 
ed an  Enactment  that  the  Bible  should  be  placed  in  every  parish 
church.  But  at  what  period  he  renounced  the  other  doctrines  of 
popery  it  is  impossible  to  aver  with  certainty,  except  that  of 
transubstantiation,  from  the  belief  in  which  he  was  converted  by 
the  arguments  of  the  admirable  Bishop  Ridley,  at  a  late  and  well- 
ascertained  period. 

II.  Henry's  commands  having  overcome  the  unwillingness 
which  he  felt,  on  account  of  the  oath,  to  become  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he  took  it,  by  the  advice  of  the  best  civil  lawyers,  with 
a  protestation,  reserving  bis  allegiance  to  his  God,  his  King,  and 
his  country,  and  his  design  for  a  reformation  of  the  abuses  in  the 
church.  He  did  not  retire  into  a  private  room.  '  They  assembled 
in  the  chapter-house  of  the  King's  College  of  St.  Stephen.  Pre- 
sent, as  witnesses,  Watkins,  the  King's  prothonotary  ;  Dr.  John 
Tregonwel;  Thomas  Bedyl,  clerk  of  the  King's  council ;  Richard 
Guent,  doctor  of  decrees,  &c. ;  and  John  Cocks,  the  Archbishop's 

auditor,  &c Crantner,  in  the  said  chapter-house,  before  the 

said  witnesses,  made  a  protestation.'— 5/fy/)e'5  Cranmer^  vol.  i. 
And  at  every  separate  part  of  the  ceremony  he  publicly  renewed 
the  same  protestation. 

But  we  would  ask  all  Roman  Catholics  who  hold  the  doctrines 

of 
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of  Mr.  Butkr  and  the  Gallican  Cbarch,  and  especially  we  would 
ask  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland,  whether  thej  would 
take  the  same  oath  under  any  other  interpretation,  either  virtually 
made  or  explicitly  avowed,  as  far  at  least  as  reserving  their  duty  to 
their  King  and  country :  whether,  as  to  the  point  of  reformation, 
all  who  assert  the  superiority  of  a  general  council  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  right  of  the  church  thus  represented  to  reform  even  the 
Papacy  kself,  must  not  either  have  made  a  similar  reservation,  or 
hmre  beea  gailty  of  violating  their  oatL  We  think  that,  in  this 
pomt  of  view,  neither  the  oath  nor  the  protestation  have  been 
Utirhr  considered. 

lU.  After  having  resisted  the  Six  Article  act  with  such  energy, 
tb^t  the  Kioff  desired  him  to  quit  the  parliament  if  he  would  not 
assent;  after  having  refused  so  to  do,  and  continued  to  oppose  it 
to  the  last,  and  thereby  probably  having  procured  some  desirable 
■lodificatioos  of  it ;  when  the  enactment  had  become  the  law  of 
the  land,  he  acquiesced,  and  doubtless  in  his  courts  its  observance 
'm^B  enforced.  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  able  preface  to  the  republica- 
tion of  Craamer's  work  on  the  Sacrament,  has  hunted  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  through  his  many  mistatements  with  severe  and  unrelenting 
T%ilaAce,  and  on  this  article  asserts,  correctly,  that  iuktcr^iom 
was  not  required.  But  the  obedience  which  he  was  thus  unwil- 
lingly obliged  to  exact,  Cranmer  displayed  himself ;  for  when  the 
Kins  den^oded  whether  his  chamoer  would  stand  the  scrutiny 
of  the  act,  he  stated,  and  stated  truly,  that  he  had  sent  his  wi/e 
to  ber  friends  in  Germany. 

IV.  Anne  Boleyn  was  candemned  to  be,  at  the  King's  plea- 
sare,  either  bumtor  beheaded :  the  ill-fated  woman,  to  avoia  the 
BKire  horrible  puoishment,  confessed  a  precontract.  Cranmer 
accepted  this  confession,  though  contradicted  by  Lord  Piercy, 
la  hopes  probably  that  it  might  not  only  mitigate,  but  avert  her 
dooin.  It  is  false  that  Burnet  represents  Cranmer  as  extorting  this 
confession ;  but  that  writer  justly  observes,  ^  the  two  sentences 
that  were  past  upon  the  Queen ;  the  one  of  attainder,  for  adultery ; 
the  other  of  divorce,  because  of  a  precontract,  did  so  contradict 
one  another,  that  it  was  apparent  one,  if  not  both,  of  them  must 
beninust.'  Cranmer  therefore  might  rationally  hope  (for  Henry's 
wife-killing  projpensities  had  not  yet  been  made  manifest)  that  he 
ndght  be  satisned  with  annulling  the  marriage,  which  made  the 
crime  of  adultery  impossible,  and  might  thus  be  led  to  spare  the 
anhappy  object  of  his  former  attachment  the  pains  of  an  ignomi- 
BMMis  death,  and  hb  own  soul  the  crime  of  a  judicial  murder. 

V.  We  proceed  to  the  more  important  topic  of  persecution, 
Cranawr  disrated  against  Lambert,  and  conscientiously,  for  he 
then  belieyea  in  transubstantiation.    Cromwell  read  the  sentence 
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by  Henry's  specific  commfind,  who  was  irritated  by  the  ineffica^y 
of  his  royal  arguments  to  move  the  firm  consistency  of  the  teartyr. 
Cranmer  therefore  must  be  acquitted  of  persmaUy  urging  this 
condemnation ;  and  Anne  Askew's  took  place  at  the  precise  period 
when  his  influence  was  on  the  wane ;  and  when,  but  for  the  per- 
sonal -attachment  of  the  King,  he  would  himself  have  beeu 
accused,  probably  convicted,  of  heresy,  by  the  intrigues  of  Gar- 
diner.  In  the  minute  and  authentic  account  of  Askew^  trial,  m 
Strypc^s  Memorials,  this  last  prelate  appears  to  have  taken  the 
lead  against  her ;  nothing  whatever  appears  to  implipate  Cran- 
mer. The  archbishop^s  persecution  of  Roman  Catholics  ts  in- 
deed entirely  without  proof;  but  with  shame  and  with  sorrow  we 
confess  that  it  is  not  so  with  regard  to  the  Anabaptists.  We 
will  not  rely  upon  the  unsatisfactory  excuse,  that  persecution  was 
the  last  article  of  the  sanguinary  creed  in  which  he  bad  been 
educated,  which  he  put  off*  The  man  who  could  cause  tbe 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  be  translated  into  his  native  tongue,  and  read 
in  every  church,  has  no  right  to  the  plea  of  ignorance ;  he  oudbt 
to  have  known  the  awful  testimonj^  borne  against  him  by  taat 
volume.  With  no  design  of  palliating  this  oaence  we  still  how- 
ever bear  in  mind  that  the  Anabaptists  were  not  tbe  barmleds 
fanatics  of  later  times,  far  less  the  prosperous  and  well-organiied 
sect,  which  bears  the  same  denomination  at  the  present  day.  Tbe^ 
were  the  ruin  and  the  calumny  of  the  Protestant  cause  by  their 
licentiousness  and  seditious  extravagance.  Their  doctrines  were 
those  of  the  French  jacobins,  their  deeds  as  sanguioary  and 
atrocious.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  ruins  of  Munster  were 
still  smoking,  and  that  another  John  of  Leyden  might  be  appre- 
hended among  their  frantic  followers.*  It  appears  from  tbe  tr^l 
of  Barnes,  that  tbe  nonsensical  tenet  of  Joan  Bocken  was  an 
article  of  the  wilder  Anabaptist  creed ;  the  rest  who  suffered,  were 
oertainly  of  the  same  class.  Still,  other  legal  means  of  restraint 
should  have  been  adopted  ;  their  punishment  was  horrible,  and, 
doubtless,  if  earthly  thought  troubled  the  soul  of  Cranmer,  when 
be  himself  was  perishing  in  the  flames,  it  must  have  been  tbe 
recollection  of  tnose  poor  victims,  who,  like  himself,  were  suffo- 
cated, blinded,  tortured,  consumed.  But  if  the  Reformation  is 
lo  bear  the  reproach  of  Cranmer's  urging  this  sanguinary  mea- 
sure on  the  repugnant  Edward  ;  let  it  triumphantly  claim  for  kself 
the  long  and  noble  resistance  of  the  youth,  who  was,  indeed,  the 
representative  of  Protestant  principles,  nurtured  by  Protestants 
in  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  intuitively  alive  to  that  pure 

sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  long  usage  witb  the  world 

^  ■..■■■ 

•  Burnet,  toI.  i.  p.  2S7. 

and 
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VL  To  die  8«ie8in  farce  of  the  diasolatioa  of  the  narriage 
widi  Anae  of  Ciere&»  Cranner  wai  onquestionably  a  party,  Mt 
with  tbe  whole  convocatian— indeed  here,  at  is  asiial  in  ofaMC- 
tioaabie  proceedings,  the  Bishop  of  Wincbeater  was  noat  active. 
Aafie  of  Cteves  certainly  confessed  someihing  like  a  precontract ; 
and  it  is  hidicrooA  to  see  with  what  phlegmatic  coolness  she 
aoqaieaced  in  tbe  divorce,  without  repugnance  or  complaiDt,  an4 
^  retired  oo  a  pension'  in  perfect  good  l^rooar.  We  wish  to  jos- 
tifjr  neither  the  iaunoraUt j  of  the  proceeding,  nor  the  aerviiity  of 
the  convocation. 

YIU  Had  Mary  executed  Cranmer  for  treason  we  night  faavo 
Jaaieoted  his  Cite,  but  should  scarcely  have  accused  her  of  vaora* 
cedentad^  cruelty.  He  had  undoubtedly  been  guilty  of  mt, 
whicb  she  was  entitied  so  to  punish ;  but  when  Mr.  Butler  speaks 
of  his  tngratkode,  he  surely  forgets  that  be  signed  the  patent  far 
the  new  setdemeot  of  tbe  crown  with  great  reluctance  and  after 
kmg  hesitation,  at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  dying  Edward, 
w^mn  be  not  only  tenderly  loved,  but  who  undoubtrdlv  had  tha 
irat  claun  to  his  gratitude.  It  is  not  a  little  renarkable,  by  tka 
bye,  that  tbe  Roman  Catholics  could  adopt  tbe  principles  by 
which  Jane  was  raised  to  the  throne  when  it  suited  their  par* 
poaea;  in  the  work  of  Doleman,  (Robert  Persons,  the  Jesuit,)  on 
the  succession  after  tbe  death  of  Elizabeth,  they  are  fully  dev»- 
kped  and  vindicated — a  work  from  which  Mr.  Butler  does  not 
wichhold  bw  approbation. — See  3d  vol.  of  Memoirs,  d.  93.  Prin- 
ciplea  indeed  they  are,  which  are  capable  of  misapplication ;  hot 
they  wre  the  same  on  which  the  glorious  revolution  of  1688,  and 
the  aecession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  are  to  be  justified. 

So  nrach  for  the  darker  side  of  the  picture ;  let  us  now  turn  to 
the  brigbter.  CranmeHs  interference  in  favour  of  Mary  is  thaa 
deacrited  by  Fox. 

<  Unless  je  account  him  blameworthy  for  this,  that  when  VSMt 
IBemrj^  fiither  to  Mary,  upon  great  dif^pleasore  conceived,  was,  fr* 
secret  causes^  determined  k>  strike  off  her  head,  this  reverend 
HA  pwdij  the  wrath  of  the  &ther,  and  with  mild  contmoal 
I,  preserred  the  IHl  of  the  daughter;  who,  £ot  life  preser- 
ved, aofnilled  her  patron  with  death.' 

In  Ae  two  greatest  crimes  of  tbe  age,  the  death  of  Fiaher  and 
of  More,  Cranmer  is  unanimously  admitted  to  staini  free  from  aH 
paiCicipataon,  and  to  have  laboured  hard  to  prevent  them.  Fisher 
was  an  emcellent  and  learned  man,  blindly,  but  conscientionsly, 
attadied  to  his  religion :  his  death  itself  was  cruel ;  his  previoua 

privations 
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privations  and  sufferings  barbarous.  We  should  as  fully  enter 
into  tbe  most  ardent  admiration  of  More,  could  we  entirely  acquit 
him  of  apostatizing  in  practice  from  those  doctrines  of  tolerance 
which*  his  better-judging  youth  had  promulgated  in  his  Utopia. 
Instead  of  wondering  that  Cranmer  advanced  the  reformation  so 
little  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  it  is  roost  extraordinary,  that 
he  could  effect  so  much.  His  influence  over  the  capricious  mo- 
narch b  thus  described,  to  his  honour,  by  Cromwell.  ^  You,  my 
lord,  were  born  in  a  happy  hour  1  suppose,  for  do  or  say  what 
you  will,  the  King  will  always  take  it  well  at  your  hands.^  This 
is  the  forbearance  which  is  extorted  even  from  a  tyrant  like 
Henry,  by  uniform  temper  and  virtue.  But  in  all  his  schemes 
Cranmer  was  thwarted  by  the  influence  of  the  Howards,  and  the 
acutest  politician  of  tbe  age,  Gardiner.  He  did  not,  therefore, 
urge  any  measure  for  which  the  minds  of  men  were  not  fully 
ripe ;  he  silently  undermined  the  superstitions  of  the  country^  by 
suppressing  the  more  offensive  practices,  removing  the  idols,  dis- 
couraging pilgrimages,  detecting  the  flagrant  impostures  of  relics 
and  miracles,  inviting  and  patronizing  all  men  of  learning,  whom 
he  supported  with  the  utmost  liberality ;  and,  above  all,  ^  easting 
the  seed  of  the  word  of  God  upon  t^e  waters,'  which  he  found 
again  after  many  days.  He  left  the  Bible  to  work  its  own  way, 
and  thus  prepared  the  nation  with  equal  wisdom,  temper,  and  ' 
moderation,  for  the  great,  bloodless,  and  almost  unresisted  change 
which  was  effected  in  the  subsequent  reign. 

In  reality  the  positive  advancement  of  the  Reformation,  durmg 
the  reign  of  Henry,  was  very  imperfect  and  precarious.  Two 
points  only  were  decidedly  carried,  the  supremacy  of  the  king 
and  tbe  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
it  is  remarkable  with  what  unanimity  it  passed;  few  refused  to 
subscribe ;  it  is  even  questionable  whether  Pole  himself  was  not 
in  the  number  of  conformists  as  Dean  of  Exeter :  but  our  readers 
may  not  be  aware  that  the  most  vigorous  defender  of  that  doctrine 
was  Gardiner,  whose  work  was  accompanied  with  a  preface  by 
Bonner,  in  which  the  Pope  is  assailed  with  the  coarsest  acrimony, 
and  called  ^a  ravening  wolf/  In  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, much  abuse  undoubtedly  prevailed,  many  tyrannical  and 
unjustifiable  acts  were  committed,  and  the  rapacity  with  which 
the  plunder  was  seized  by  Henry  and  his  courtiers,  covers  their 
memory  with  shame.  But  of  these  abuses  the  real  religious  pro- 
testants  were  guiltless.  The  general  corruption  of  the  monasteries 
is  asserted  on  the  evidence  of  whatever  records  Burnet  could  ob- 
tain ;  and  on  the  still  stronger  testimony  afforded  by  the  anxiety 
with  which  all  documents  on  the  subject  were  directed  to  be  de> 

stroyed 
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sdrojed  by  a  rojml  commistioD  midcr  Queen  Marj.*  This  cea* 
misaioD  cannot  but  call  to  mind  the  description  of  those  *  who 
knre  darkness,^  for  wise  and  prudential  reasons. 

Any  one  who  has  traTelled  in  a  country  purely  catholic  may 
form  some  notion  of  the  mixture  of  fraud  and  folly  which  pre- 
-vailed  b  the  worship  of  images  and  relics,  and  in  the  practice  of 
pilgrimages,  of  which  the  monasteries  were  the  strong  holds,  the 
monks  die  earnest  and  not  disinterested  advocates.    Sut  the  pr^ 
cedent  even  for  this  transaction  is  to  be  found  among  Roman  ca- 
tholics ;  not  to  mention  the  example  of  Henry  V.    Wolsey,  with 
the  express  sanction  of  the  Pope,  suppressed  many  monasteriesi 
and,  what  is  singular,  Cromwell  was  bis  agent  in  this  usurpation 
upon  the  righu  of  the  monastic  bodies.    Lec  us,  however,  be  ^ust 
to  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  whose  statesman-like  foresight 
is  conspicuous  in  this  measure.    Wolsej^s  object  in  this  spoTia« 
tion  was  the  endowment  of  his  splendid  establishments  in  Oxford 
and  Ipswich.    IXnibdess,  with  the  sagacity  of  a  great  politician, 
he  had  seen  that  the  monasteries,  useful  as  retreats  of  learning 
in  barbarous  and  uncivilized  times,  were  ill  adapted  to  maintain 
the  influence  of  the  church  over  a  more  enlightened  people;  and 
that  it  was  only  by  takine  possession  of  the  seats  of  educatioD, 
and  thus  advancing  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  that  the 
clergy  could  hope  to  preserve  their  authority.!    The  Reformers 
entered  into  his  views  for  the  encouragement  of  education,  but, 
with  a  more  far-sighted  con6dence  in  the  truth  of  their  cause, 
aufured  from  such  institutions  the  advancement  of  real  reUgion, 
ratner  than   the  maintenance  of  the  existing  system.    Their 
hopes  were  in  part  disappointed  by  the  predominance  of  the 
unprincipled  and  covetous.     Cranmer  and   his   friends  remon- 
strated in  vain  against  the   improvident  waste  of  funds,  from 
which  they  hoped  to  see  new  episcopal  sees  created,  provision 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parochial  clerey,  and,  above 
all,  for  public  education.     The  advocate   for  the   instruction 

*  Banwt's  Preface,  where  the  document  it  quoted, 

t  Wolfej  was  preceded  in  thle  observance  of  the  signs  of  the  times  by  tiis  patfea 
WaXf  the  nMintficent  founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  hid  meditttcd  au 
eftablisliaMat  tat  monke  and  secular  echoUrf,  ami  the  buildings  were  in  progress ; 
when  Ho^  Oldham,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  is  said  to  have  reasoned  with  him  thus  : — 
*  What,  mj  lord,  shaU  we  build  houses  and  provide  livelihoods  for  a  company  of  nonkf, 
itkau  end  and  fail  we  ottndves  wuiy  Hf/e  to  see/  No,  no ;  it  is  more  meet  a  great  deal 
diat  we  should  have  care  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  learnini,  and  for  such  as  who 
by  their  learning  shall  do  good  to  the  church  and  commonwealth.'  Fox*s  acute  mind 
was  struck  with  the  obserration  ;  he  changed  his  plan  ;  and  we  owe  to  this  change 
lihe  existence  of  a  CoUege  famous  from  its  first  foui>d<ftion  for  the  introduction  of  ele- 
gant literature  into  Oxford,  small  indeed  in  the  number  of  its  members,  but  not  excelled 
by  any  House  in  any  University  for  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  its  institutions,  or 
the  spleadid  Kst  of  worthies  whom  it  has  produced.  We  may  cite  three — Jewell, 
Hooker  aad  Hales. 
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of  tke  poor  Will  riacl  witk  no  common  interest  Craancr%  argo^ 
awttts  oa  thm  subject.*  But  tlie  work  of  reformation  bec«»e  a 
work  of  plunder,. and  the  Charcb  of  England  experienced  at  its 
iMTth  a  blow,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered. 
Unhappily  the  covetousness  of  the  Btonastie  system  bad  absorbed 
the  revenues  of  those  who  were  then  called  the  secuiara^  and  whom 
.  Mr*  Brougbam  now  denominates  **  the  Working  Clergy.' 

*  Most  of  the  monasteries,'  says  Burnet,  ^  bad  becfn  enriched  hy  tbsf^ 
which  was  indeed  the  spoil  of  (he  church ;  for  ia  many  plaees  the  tiibas 
Which  belonged  to  (be  secular  clergy  were  taken  from  tbem,  andby  the 
authority  of  papal  bulls  given  to  the  moMisteries.  The  abbots  baring 
posflteooed  themselves  of  the  tithes,  and,  having  left  to  those  who  served 
the  cure,  either  some  small  donative  or  stipend,  and  at  best  the  small 
tithes  or  vicarage,  those  who  purchased  the  abbe j  lands  from  the  crown 
in  the  former  reign,  had  with  them  no  other  charge  reserved  for  the 
incumbents,  but  that  small  pittance  that  the  abbots  had  formerly  given 
theuL' 

*  During  all  Henry's  reign,  '  plans  were  devised,  revenues  fixed, 
the  incumbents  appointed  upon  paper;'  a  splendid  design  of  Cran^ 
mer's  for  making  the  prebendal  institutions  of  great  use,  was  en- 
tertained ;  but  improvidence  and  rapacity  interfered,  and  neither 
in  that  reign  nor  subsequently,  was  the  good  work  accomplished. 
The  nobles,  when  the  chantries  were  suppressed  in  Edward's 
time,  (foundations  manifestly  not  to  be  permitted  under  a  religion 
which  disclaimed  prayers  for  the  dead,)  deceived  and  plundered 
as  in  the  days  of  Henry ;  and  thus  the  best  plans  were  rendered 
abortive* 

From  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Reformation  really  com- 
menced; then,  and  not  till  then,  the  influence  of  Cranmer  and  his 
coadjutors  became  completely  predominant.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
eulogize  the  temper  and  prudence  with  which  this  great  national 
change  was  conducted;  yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  thus  much  ; 
xbat  nothing  was  abolished  till  the  proper  substitute  was  prepared; 
the  church  was  remodelled,  not  destroyed  for  the  chance  of  erect- 
ing a  more  useful  edifice ;  the  excrescent  errors  and  insititious  cor« 
ruptions  were  pruned  away,  but  the  tree  was  not  cut  to  the  quick, 
so  as  to  drain  off  its  healthful  and  invigorating  juices.  Cranmer 
was  indeed  interrupted  in  his  great  task  by  the  violent  intrigues 
and  the  rapacity  of  the  nobles;  from  the  former  he  withdrew 
as  far  as  his  situation  would  allow,  to  the  latter  he  opposed  vigo- 
rous but  too  often  fruitless  remonstrances.  Had  Edward  lived, 
the  prince,  whose  premature  talents,  with  all  allowance  for  the 
minute  exceptions  and  detraction  of  Dr.  Lingard,  were  of  th6 
most  extraordinary  nature ;  the  youth,  whose  amiable  disposition^ 

*  Strype^s  Cranmer,  book  i.  22. 

yielding 
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TieMiDg  oolj  in  abhorrent  tears  lo  sign  tb«  warrant  Gor  persecution^ 

Vore  t^  best  testiaioo/  to  the  pority  of  the  principles  which  ha 

kad  imbibed  from  the  word  of  God ;  had  bb  rein  been  prolonged, 

the  Church  of  England  waold  have  risen  under  nia  auspices,  when 

lie  became  esaancipated  from  the  controul  of  his  oMre  unprin* 

cipled  court,  and  when  his  early  principles  of  toleration  had  gained 

the  sanction  of  his  oialure  judgment,  without  spot  or  blemish. 

The  sBoak  of  the  country  would  have  been  spared  not  only  the 

atrocities  of  Mary's  reign,  but  long  centuries,  perhaps,  of  mutual 

aohnosity  and  aggression  between  the  conflicting  parties  of  papists 

aad  protestaots. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Mary  is  now  left  almost  without  defence  $ 
the  more  respectable  Roman  catholic  writers  join  in  the  cry  of 
^Eecratioo  which  has  been  raised  from  generation  to  generation  by 
protestanta  of  every  description*  Their  utmost  endeavours  art 
limited  to  palliate  its  atrocities,  to  diminish  the  number  of  sufr 
ferers,  and  to  cast  the  blame  from  the  principles  of  their  religioo 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  ^zfi.  In  the  6rHt  of  these  objects  they  are 
eminently  unsuccessful.  We  have  before  stated  our  opinion  as  to 
the  general  veracity  of  Fox ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  suf» 
iered  in  the  great  persecution  is  carried  even  higher  than  his  com* 
pptation  by  the  indefatieable  and  accurate  Strype.  Dr.  Lingard 
states  the  pumber  of  sufferers  at  ain%o$t  900,  *  after  all  allowances 
made.'  Sirype's  account  gives  388  aetualh/  executed,  *  besides 
those  that  died  of  famine  in  sundry  prisons.'  The  convenient  ten* 
derness  of  Dr.  Lingard's  nature,  which  will  not  allow  him  to  dwell 
on  such  atrocities,  we  have  already  noticed.  But  the  following  is 
still  worse.  Burnet  and  Hume  assert  that  the  commission  for  the 
extirpation  of  heresy  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  an  Inquisition, 
koKtte  at  the  same  time  instructions  were  issued  (which  they 
Quote)  for  the  application  of  torture  and  the  employment  of  in- 
formers. Dr.  Lingard  dwells  entirely  on  the  commission,  (for 
part  of  which  be  quotes  the  words  of  another  document,)  omits 
eotirelF  the  torture  and  the  informers,  and  thus  obtabs  an  easy 
Irtumpb  over  his  antagonists. 

We  shall  postpone  the  discussion  of  the  more  important  qoes* 
tion,  namely,  the  connection  of  the  Roman  catholic  creed  with 
intolerance  and  persecution,  and  proceed  to  that  which  the  Ro» 
maoists  consider  their  final  and  triumphant  argument,  recri* 
mination.  ^  Let  protestants  cease  to  reproach  the  Roman  catholics 
with  Mary's  fury,  and  Roman  catholics  shall  be  equally  silent  oe 
the  sanguinary  code  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  savage  executions  undet 
hJ*  Such  was  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Milner,  and  it  is  now  reiter^ 
ated  by  Mr.  Butler :  let  us  dispassionately  examine  the  chtrun^ 

yoL.  XXXIII.  so.  65*— Q.  R.  4  stances 
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stances  of  either  case,  and  inquire  into  the  points  of  coincidence 
and  disagreement.  The  following  is  the  theory  of  Elizabeth^ 
reign,  devised  by  the  Roman  catholic  writers,  developed  with  great 
industry  and  skill  by  Dr.  Lingard,  and  zealously  maintained  by  all 
the  chivalrous  apologists  whodo  the  beauty  and  sufferings  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  still  fascinate  and  who  are  always  ready  to  break 
a  lance  in  her  service.  *  Elizabeth,'  they  say,  '  at  her  accession 
viras  indifferent  to  both  forma  of  religion  ;  she  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  protestants,  and,  under  the  influence  of  protestant 
advisers,  re-established  that  church,  commenced  a  series  of  unpro- 
voked, and  therefore  unjustifiable  intrigues  in  neighbouring  states, 
in  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  went  on  enacting 
unnecessary  laws  against  the  unoffending  Roman  catholics,  and 
executing  them  with  equally  unnecessary  severity.  Her  ministers, 
to  preserve  their  own  influence,  invented  plots  against  her  life, 
fomented  insurrections,  the  guilt  of  which  they  falsely  laid  upon 
the  catholics ;  until  the  merited  vengeance  of  the  Roman  catholic 
princes  burst  upon  her  in  the  memorable  invasion  by  the  Armada. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  she  went  on  in  her  course  of  un- 
relenting and  sanguinary  judicial  murder,  without  end  or  object, 
especially  against  the  missionary  priests,  who  visited  England  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  exercising  their  functions  peaceably.'  • 

All  this  is  moulded  up  with  insinuations  against  her  private 
character,  not  always  the  most  delicate,  nor  to  be  received  without 
the  mistrust  with  which  such  scandal  is  always  to  be  heard  in  pub- 
lic as  well  as  in  private.  With  this,  however,  we  have  at  present 
no  concern ;  as  to  the  former  point,  we  fearlessly  assert  our  convic- 
tion, that  Elizabeth,  from  education,  from  the  hard^  usage  of  her 
sister  Mary,  and  from  the  strength  of  her  own  character,  delibe- 
rately adopted  the  protestant  faith;  that  she  was  forced  by  neces- 
sity as  well  as  by  policy  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  the  protestant 
interest;  that  she  chose. her  ministers  with  wisdom  and  retained 
them  from  well-grounded  confidence  in  their  measures  ;  that 
after  the  deposing  bull  of  the  Pope,  plot  followed  upon  plot, 
insurrection  upon  msurrection ;  in  all  of  which  the  agency  of  the 
Romanists  was  conclusively  detected ;  that  the  statutes  against 
-Roman  catholics  were  enacted  on  this  account,  but  only  put  in 
force  against  men  who  were  sworn  and  devoted  to  her  ruin, 
namely  the  priests  educated  in  the  foreign  seminaries,  and  those 
who  entertained  them;  that  her  alarm  at  assassination  was  kept 
naturally  alive  by  the  successive  murders  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  Henry  III. ;  that  sel&expatriated  Englishmen  excited  and  vin- 
dicated the  invasion  by  the  Armada  ;  that  the  Roman  catholic  in- 
trigues were  continued  till  her  death,  in  hopes,  if  not  of  wresting 
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tlie  crown  from  off  ber  head,  at  least  of  tecnriog  the  succettkm  ii 
the  Roman  catholic  line. 

The  facts  on  which  we  baild  this  conviction,  we  shall  state  as 
much  as  possible  on  Roman  catholic  aothority.  Elixabetb  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  throne  in  1658 :  all  parties  acquiesced  in  ber  ao* 
cession  with  seeming  unanimity ;  but  the  Roman  catholic  prelateS| 
who  had  acknowledged  her  right  to  the  crown,  having  discovered 
her  leaning  to  the  Reformation,  with  ill-judged  inconsistency  re- 
fused,  one  only  excepted,  to  crown  her.  They  were  deprived  of 
their  sees ;  but  all,  even  the  bloody  Bonner,  (we  cannot  justify 
ourselves  in  any  other  epithet,)  remained  prisoners  at  large,  except 
Watson,  who,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  was  confinra  in  Wis- 
bech Castle.  The  greater  part  of  the  clergy  acquiesced  in  the 
change  of  religion.  On  the  part  of  ElixaU^  it  is  admitted  that 
moderate  and  conciliatory  measures  were  at  first  adopted.  She 
rejected  the  clause  in  the  Litany  denouncing  ^  the  Pope  and  his 
detestable  enormities.' — 

^  They  (the  catholics^,  writes  Dodd  in  his  History,  were  eatertained 
by  ber  ia  the  army,  ana  now  and  then  in  the  cabinet,  till  such  times  «a 
the  nisbehafionr  of  some  persons  drew  a  persecatioo  upon  tbe  wbole 
hodj^  and  occasioned  those  penal  aad  saogoinary  laws  to  which  their 
sobstance  and  lives  luve  ever  since  been  exposed.^— vol.  iL  18.  *  And 
what  tbe  parsioiony  of  her  disposition  makes  remarkable,  slie  ordered 
the  arrears  doe  to  tiie  ecclesiastics  ejected  from  tbe  abbeys  to  be  paid 
to  a  iar^og.^ 

How   was  this  spirit  met?    Elizabeth's  title   was  dubious* 
*  Tbe  Pope's  ear  hao  been  pre-occupied  by  tbe  diligence  of  the 
French  ambassador.'    (Lingard.)     Paul  accordingly  denied  her 
legitimacy  and  right  to  the  crown,  and  asserted  that  of  Marj. 
Queen  of  Scots.     Francis,  upon  this,  quartered   tbe  arms  of 
England,  an4  returned  an  evasive  and  contemptuous  aoswer  to 
Elizabeth's  remonstrance.    To  disable  Mary  from  asserting  this- 
dangerous  claim,  she  leagued  with  tbe  Reformers  in  Scotland, 
and  this  was  unquestionably  the  primary  cause  which  led  to  Eli- 
zabeth's crime  and  Mary's  fate.    This  hostile  measure  on  the  part 
of  Francis  necessarily  produced  also  her  support  of  bis  domestic 
enemies ;  and  hence  her  connexion  with  tbe  French  Reformers. 
In  1563  occurred  the  conspiracy  of  the  Poles,  who,  on  the  event 
of  Elizabeth's  expected  death,  intended  to  procbim  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots*   They  were  convicted  but  pardoned.   In  1 565,  the  memo- 
rable meeting  of  Catherine  of  Medicis  and  the  Duke  of  Alva 
taok  place  at  Bayonne,  in  which  tbe  univei*sal  testimony  of  history 
asserts  designs  to  have  been  formed  for  the  entire  extinction  of 

•  CmadM'i  EUsftbf  th,  qtioMd  ky  a«p*a. 
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protestantism.  Dr.  Lingard  denies  tbe  existence  of  any  tireatj^ 
because  no  formal  record  remains  of  the  secret  articles  agreed  oa 
bj  two  of  the  most  crafty  politicians  of  that  or  any  other  age«  In 
1669,  the  rebellion  of  Northumberland  took  place;  there-esta- 
blishment of  the  Romish  religion  (religious  liberty !  says  Dr.  Lin* 
gard)  was  among  the  avowed  objects.  The  standard  of  the  rebels 
displayed  the  Popish  symbol  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ;  and 
the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  burnt  in  the 
cathedral  of  Durham.     Sanders,  (as  quoted  in  a  pamphlet  called 

*  Important  Considerations,'  hereafter  to  be  noticed,)  in  his  book 
de  Visibili  Monarchia,  owns  the  rising  in  the  north  to  have  been 
raised  by  the  Pope ;  and  a  h'tter  is  quoted  in  a  contemporary 
pamphlet,  in  which  the  Pontiff  ascribes  to  the  Lord  !  their  attempt 

*  to  free  the  country  from  the  shameful  slavery  of  female  lewdness.' 
Northumberland,  r^orton,  and  the  other  rebels,  are  almost  inva* 
riably  reckone^d  among  the  Roman  Catholic  martyrs  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  In  1570  was  issued  the  celebrated  bull,  *  ever  to  be  con- 
demned and  ever  to  be  lamented,'  says  Mr*  Butler,  in  which  Eli- 
sabeth was  formally  deposed,  her  subjects  absolved  from  their 
allegiance,  and  herself  styled  flagitiorum  serva.  Of  this  bull, 
(which  Dr.  Lingard  does  not  appear  to  reprobate  with  equal 
vehemence,)  copies  were  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  by  the 
Duke  some  of  these  were  forwarded  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
England.  ^  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  May,  one  was 
seen  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Bishop  of«  London's  residence  in 
the  capital.' — Ldngard*  In  January,  1572,  the  conspiracy  of 
Norfolk  was  detected,  who  was  unquestionably  in  correspondence 
with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  through  Kidolfi.  In  the  same  year  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  took  place.     In  1577,  Elizabeth 

^  received  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  important  information,  that 
the  real  object  of  Don  John  was  not  so  much  the  subjugation  of  the 
Nethf>rlands  as  of  England ;  that  he  intended  to  transport  his  armj  from 
the  Belgian  ports ;  to  marry,  at  least  by  proxy,  the  Queen  of  Scots ; 
and  Id  her  name,  and  with  the  aid  of  her  friends,  to  contend  on  English 
ground  for  the  English  crown.  This  intelligence  was  not  entirely  de- 
void of  foundation.  Gregory  XIII.,  the  successor  of  Pius  V.,  had  soli- 
cited the  King  of  Spain  to  unite  with  him  in  an  attempt  to  liberate  the 
Scottish  (i^ueeD,aDd  to  restore  the  Catholic  worship  in  England.'-Ltng'ard. 

Up  to  this  time  no  blood  had  been  shed ;  though  it  was  no- 
torious that  the  seminary  priests  had  been  poured  into  the  country, 
not  one  had  perished.  From  this  period  Elizabeth  began  to 
execute  such  of  these  persons  as  persisted  in  remaining  in  it  in 
defiance  of  repeated  acts  of  parliament.  Her  ministers  asserted 
that  they  suffered  for  treason,  and  assuredly  this  deference  to 
public  opinion,  whether  their  assertion  was  true  or  fake,  implied 

that 
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ibac  tlie  doctrioe  of  religioiis  toleration  bad  already  made  iome 
pn^reas.    Bat 

^  To  rentiii  in,  or  return  to  Eiylan4l,  wis  the  datj  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood ;  and  for  some  act  of  tbus  religions  duty— bat  for  do  act  of 
any  other  kind— were  thej  ezecoted  Thos,  if  joa  saj  tbej  were  haoy- 
ed  and  emboweAed,  not  for  being  priests,  hot  for  being  traitors,  tlieD,  as 
their  being  priests  was  tlie  sole  caose  of  their  being  traitors,  tbey  were^ 
bk  trotli,  hanged  and  enibowelled  for  being  priests.'— Buf/er,  p.  260. 

Now  their  being  priests  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  their  being 
traitors,  but  their  oeing  priests  educated  in  certain  seminarieSi 
professing  certain  doctrines  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  state, 
which,  when  offered  pardon,  they  refused  to  disclaim ;  their  being 
priests  sent  into  this  country  by  fon  ign  powers,  hostile  to  the  go- 
vernment and  plotting  its  ruin ;  their  being  priests  under  the  di« 
rection  and  influence  of  men  in  the  pay  and  allegiance  of  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain ;  their  being  priests  whose  avowed 
object  it  was  to  further  the  execution  of  the  Pope^s  bull  of  depo- 
sition, wbiclk,  according  to  their  leader,  Persons,  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  faichiiii  Romanist  to  do  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability ;  their 
being  oriests,  of  whom  the  increase  in  numbers  was  regularly  at- 
tendee! by  more  frequent  plots  and  insurrections,  and  whose  lea- 
ders, rulers  and  advocates,  namely,  Cardinal  Allen,  Stapletoo, 
Bristow,  and  Persons,  vindicated,  iurihered,  assisted,  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  the  subjugation  of  this  country  to  a  foreign 
jolce.    Mow  for  our  proofs,  without  the  evidence  of  a  single  Pro- 
testant writer:   for  were  we  to  extract  from  Camden,  Speed* 
Strype,  or  the  State  Trials,  the  mass  of  testimony  to  the  traitorous 
practices  of  the  seminary  priests,  we  must  write  volumes,  not  an 
article.     The  seminaries  at  Rheims,  Douay,  and  Rome,  were  es* 
tablished  by  Cardinal  Allen  and  Robert  Persons.    Let  us  ask 
what  were  the  principles  of  these  men  relative  to  the  deposing 
power  of  the  Pope,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  the  Romish 
priests?  In  Cardinal  Allcn^s  True  and  Modest  Reply  to  Lord  Bo^ 
Ie%b's  ^  Libel  of  English  Justice,'  it  is  asserted,  ^  that  all  conver- 
sations on  subjects  of  state  or  policy  were  strictly  prohibited  to  tl)0 
students  in  the  foreign  seminaries.^    What  then,  were  they  pro- 
hibited from  reading  this  very  book  ? — in  which  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments : — 

*•  Tliere  is  no  warre  in  tlie  world  so  jost  and  honourable,  be  it  em/ or 
Ibrraine,  as  that  which  is  waged  for  religion ;  we  say  for  the  true,  an- 
cient, catholique,  Roman  rel^on ;  which  by  the  laws  of  Holie  Church 
and  all  Christianity,  Is  adjudged  to  be  the  true  worship  of  God  .  • .  For 
tliis  it  is  godlil^e  smd  honourable  to  fight  in  such  order  and  lime,  as  we 
be  warranted  in  conscience  and  law  by  our  supreme  pastors  and  priest9 — 
lor  tliat  no  Giime  in  tlie  world  deser? eth  more  sluirp  and  zealous  pursuit 
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of  extreme  reTenge,  whether  it  be  in  superior  or  tabjects,  than  reToIt- 
hkg  from  the  faith  to  strange  religions*  Whoeverseeketh  not  after  the 
God  of  Israel,  let  him  be  slaine,  (said  King  Asa,  admonished  bjr  Azacia 
the  prophet,)  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest^  without  exception.  . .  •  And 
they  prospered  and  deposed  Queen  Malcha,  ntotker  of  Asa^  for  apostacy^ 
and  for  worshipping  the  God  Phapos.' 

After  profuse  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  be  adds, 
*  Therefore  let  no  man  marvel,  that  in  case  of  heresy,  the  sove- 
reign losetb  his  superioritie  and  right  over  his  people  and  king- 
dom.' This  same  Cardinal  Allen,  though  he  did  not,  as  sometimes 
has  been  stated,  accompany  the  Armada,  affixed  his  name  to  a 
pamphlet  in  which  the  title  of  Elizabeth  was  disputed,  her  subjects 
excited  to  rebellion,  and  every  argument  employed  which  could 
ensure  the  success  of  the  Spanish  invader.  Of  this  tract  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  elves  a  summary,  among  the  particulars  of  which  we  find 
the  following,  that  ^Elizabeth  was  an  incestuous  bastard,  begotten 
and  born  in  sin ;  she  has  abused  her  body  by  unspeakable  and 
incredible  variety  of  lust ;  she  does  not  marry  because  she  cannot 
confine  herself  to  one  man.''*' 

But  compared  with  his  coadjutor  Persons,  Allen  was  all  meek- 
ness and  moderation.  One  extract  from  the  Responsio  ad  Edic- 
tum  Regin»,  which  this  person  published  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Andreas  Philopater,  shall  suffice  for  his  doctrines.  The  motto 
of  this  pamphlet  was,  *  Et  vidi  Mulierem  ebriam  de  sanguine 
Marty  rum  Je^.'  Apoc.  1 7.  6. 

Hinc  etiam  infert  universa  Theologorum  ac  jurisconsultomm  Eccle- 
tiasticorum  schola  (et  est  certum  et  de  fide)  quemconqae  principem 
Christianum,  si  a  religione  Catholic^  manifesto  deflexerit,  et  alios  avo* 
care  votuerit,  excidere  statim,  ex  omni  potestate  ac  dignitate,  ex  ipsH 
fi  juris  turn  humani,  turn  divini,  hocque  ante  omnem  sententiam  supre- 
mi  Pastoris  ac  Judicis  contra  ipsum  prolatam,  et  subditos  quoscunque 
tiberos  esse  ah  omni  juramenti  obllgatione  quod  ei,  de  obedtentift,  tarn- 
quam  principi  legitimo  praestitissent,  et  debere,  si  vias  habeant,  isticb 
modi  hominem,  tamquam  apostatam,  hsreticum  ac  Christi  Domini  de- 
•ertorem  et  reipsa  inimicum  hostemque  ex  hominum  Christianorum  do- 
ailnatu  ejicera,  ne  alios  inficiat,  vel  suo  exemplo  aut  imperio  a  fide 
avertat.' 

Such  was  tbe  tenor  of  all  Persons's  controversial  writings,  of 
Bristow's  and  of  Sanders's;  of  the  men  who  were  entertained  at 
Rome  as  the  most  trustworthy  representatives  of  the  English 
Roman  Catholics;  whose  writings  were  sanctioned  by  the  highest 

t 

*  Here-  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Dr.  Lingard's  impartiality.  He  analyses  the 
tract  as  far  as  tbe  abuse  of  tbe  Queen,  wbicb,  however  extravagant,  may  influence  the 
reader  in  his  estimate  of  her  character.  But  the  fourth  part,  which  is  to  show  by 
what  laws  of  God  and  man  her  punishment  is  to  be  pursued,  he  passes  lightly  over  ; 
the  last,  tbe  treasonable  division,  which  would  display  his  own  party  in  the  darkest  and 
traesi  colours,  and  which  fully  confirms  their  desit ns  against  tho'queen^s  life  and  the 
nation's  independence)  he  omits  eotirely,  with  a  re&rence  to  Fuller  and  Mr.  Butler. 

authorities, 
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authorities,  and  diaseminated  with  unwearied  actiTiQr.  We  are 
called  upon  then  to  believe,  iu  defiance  of  the  general  voice  of 
history,  and  of  the  mass  of  testimony  adduced  by  Elizabeth's 
ministers,  that  the  meo  who  held,  avowed  and  published  these 
opinions  to  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  world,  carefully  concealed 
tbem  as  esoteric  doctrines  from  their  own  seminaries.  It  is  indeed 
having  confidence  in  the  credulity  of  their  readers,  to  assert  that 
at  Rbeims  and  Douay  alone  these  were  sealed  volumes.  While 
the  duty  of  extirpating  heretics,  high  or  low,  was  inculcated  on 
all  Roman  Catholics  without  exception,  the  priests  in  those  coU 
leges  alone  were  commanded  to  abstain  from  all  political  desis^nSi 
and  confine  themselves  strictly  to  their  spiritual  duties.  That 
the  whole  secret  was  not  confided  to  all,  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  policy  with  which  the  Jesuit  institutions  were  conducted,  we 
can  easily  believe.  Whether  the  more  frightful  doctrine  of  as- 
aassinatioo  was  taught  to  the  initiated,  we  know  only  from  the 
evidence  of  their  enemies;  and  upon  that  evidence,  however 
vfeighty  in  the  particular  instance,  we  will  here  affirm  nothing; 
>>at  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  pupils  in  these  collegel 
were  nurtured  in  principles  dangerous  to  every  government; 
principles  which  Mr.  Butler  himself  marks  with  the  strongest 
reprehension. 

But  we  have  still  more  important  contemporary  testimony. 
Had  these  priests  arrived  in  England  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
exercising  their  functions  peaceably,  assuredly  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, both  clergy  and  laity,*  would  have  welcomed  these  new 
labourers  in  the  almost  destitute  vineyard,  have  co-operated  with 
them  cordially,  and  have  expressed  the  warmest  gratitude  for 
their  assistance,  proffered  with  such  entire  devotion,  and  at  such 
tremendous  hazard.  What  was  the  casef  They  deprecated 
their  interference,  accused  them  of  being  the  authors  of  all  their 
calamities,  deplored  their  fatal  seal,  and  disowned  all  participa- 
tion in  their  designs.  Among  many  pamphlets  published  by  the 
resident  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  none 
is  more  full  on  this  point,  than  one  already  alluded  to,  and  called 
^Important  Considerations  by  the  secular  Priests.' 

*  We  are  fully  persuaded  in  our  consciences,  if  the  Jesuits  had  never, 

*  Mr.  Buder  faSoMclf  iinpltoi  that  tbtir  pretence  was  not  necessary.    <  So  far  from 

oaendiog gorerniDeiit,  it  was,  throughout  the  rrigns  of  Elisabeth  and  Jtroes,  the  wish 
of  all  their  friends  in  power,  that  they  should  obtain  from  Rome  the  appointment  of 
ngnlar  bishops  in  ordinary.'  The  reason  for  their  objection  to  this  scheme  is  not  a 
litUe  curious ;  *so  geoeraUy  was  it  understood  that  the  appointment  of  bishops  would 
he  accepuble  to  Elisat>eth  and  her  ministers,  that  the  Catholic  opposers  of  the  measure 
used  this  very  circumstance  as  an  objection  to  it.' — Builer*»  Mtmoin^  ii.  232.  Had 
Wsbopsbeen  appointed,  they  might  have  ordained  a  constant  succession  of  loyal  secular 
priesUy  so  that  these  fott'i^  samiiiariets  might  have  been  dispensed  wiU>. 

come 
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come  iato  Eogland  ;  if  Persons  and  the  rest  of  the  JesoHs,  with  other 
our  countr^meQ  beyond  the  seas,  had  never  been  agents  in  those 
traitorous  and  bloody  designments  of  Throckmorton,  Pairyi  Williams, 
Squires,  and  such  like ;  if  they  had  not  sought,  by  false  persuasions 
and  ungodly  arguments,  to  hRve  allured  the  hearts  of  all  Catholics  from 
their  allegiance  ;  if  the  Pope  had  never  been  urged  by  thenr  to  have 
thrust  the  King  of  Spain  into  that  barbarous  action  against  the  realm ; 
if  they  themselves,  with  all  the  rest  of  that  generation,  had  not  la^ 
houred  greatly  with  the  said  king,  for  the  conquest  and  invasion  of  this 
land  by  the  Spaniards,  there  had  been  no  speeches  amongst  us  of  raito 
and  tortures,  nor  any  cause  to  have  used  them ;  for  lume  were  eoer  vexed 
that  way  simply^  for  that  he  wa$  either  priest  or  CathoHcy  but  because  thej 
were  suspected  to  have  had  their  hands  in  some  of  the  same  most 
traitorous  designmentB/-*— imjportafU  Coneiderations. 

This  is  the  precise  assertion  of  Lord  Burleigh,  who  appeals  to 
the  resident  Roman  Catholics  and  to  the  old  clergy  to  confirm 
his  assertion,  that  none  but  the  seminary  priests  were  molested^ 
We  had  intended  to  cite  more  at  length  from  this  pamphlet,  when 
the  Memoirs  of  Panzani,  by  Mr.  Berington,  fell  in  our  way.  We 
^ere  pleased  to  find  ourselves  anticipated  by  an  intellige&t  Ro> 
man  Catholic  of  the  present  day,  on  this  point. 

^  This  then  1  infer,  and  1  have  ample  grounds  for  the  inference,  that 
as  none  of  the  old  clergy  suffered,  and  none  of  the  new  who  roundly 
renounced  the  assumed  prerogative  of  papal  despotism,  it  was  not  for 
any  tenet  of  the  Catholic  iaith  that  they  were  exposed  to  persee«tioB. 
But  their  foreign  education  connecting  them  with  Rome  and  other  hoa^ 
tile  courts,  itself  raised  suspicions :  and  the  tenets  which  all  of  theoa 
held,  many  most  innocently,  formed  another  link,  which,  in  the  appre* 
hension  of  a  government  justly  jealous,  again  connected  them  with  the 
great  events  of  the  times.  These  were  the  insurrections  of  the  earls 
in  the  north,  in  1569;  the  publication  of  the  Bull  of  Pins  in  the  same 
year,  its  renewal  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1680,  and  again,  with  expressions 
of  stronger  acerbation,  in  1588,  by  Sextus  V. ;  the  attempts  to  release 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  during  her  many  years  of  imprisonment,  but 
j>nncipal1y  in  1586;  and  finally  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  To 
which  add,  the  various  plots  of  imaginary  existence,  supposed  to  be 
formed  in  all  English  houses  on  the  continent.  Persons,  in  the  mean* 
while,  and  Bristow  and  Staple  ton,  and  Dr.  Allen,  (with  all  his  virtues, 
too  much  attached  to  the  interests  and  prerogatives  of  Rome,)  had 
been  the  instructors  of  these  men ;  and  with  commissions  from  them 
and  from  his  holiness,  they  had  returned,  under  the  podtive  inhibition 
ef  the  law,  to  disturb  the  established  faith  of  the  country,  and  to  bring^ 
it  again  under  the  controuling  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  bishop.' — Be- 
rington^ Introduction  to  Memoirs  of  Gregorio  Panzani, 

We  are  aware  that  th^re  is  a  long  counter-statement  in  Butler's 
Memoirs,  by  the  Reverend  Charles  Plowden,  (himself,  we  believe, 
a  Jesuit,)  the  partial  admissions  of  which  convince  us  that  our 

reliance 
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{"eiiance  cm  llr.  Berington  is  not  misplaced.  Now  it  is  obvious 
thai  no  government  can  possibly  exist  without  a  right  of  prohibit- 
ing the  entrance  of  hostile  emissaries  into  its  dominions.  The 
statutes  against  the  admission  of  bulls,  tic,  from  Rome,  and  the 
entrance  of  priests  educated  abroad,  were  but  the  exercise  of  that 
undoubted  right  The  missionary  priests,  as  self-expatriated  aliens, 
knew  these  laws,  violated  these  laws,  suffered  under  these  laws. 
Iliere  may,  indeed,  have  been  some  instances  of  severity  in  their 
execution ;  but  in  themselves  they  were  necessary,  and  b  their 
general  appKcatioa  not  untempered  with  mercy.  After  the  failure 
of  the  Armada,  new  plots  excited  new  prosecutions ;  everywhere 
Jesuitical  agency  was  detected,  and  it  cannot  be  matter  of  sur- 
prbe  if  the  laws  were  administered  with  gradually  increasing  se- 
Terjty.  As  the  demise  of  the  Crown  became  more  probable,  the 
miters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  became  more  alert,  and 
tlie  work  whkh  Persons  had  published  under  the  name  of  Dole* 
Btsin  was  m  particular  disseminated  with  great  activity.  The 
irritated  queen  and  her  vigilant  government  continued  their 
seventies ;  and  the  perverse  btrigues  of  the  factious  prevented 
that  reconciliation  of  parties,  which  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic 
nobiUtjr  at  the  trying  noment  of  the  Spanish  invasion  might  have 
brought  abouu 

On  the  whole  we  assure  Mr.  Butler,  that  we  can  admire 
eoually  with  tumself  the  devotion,  the  fortitude,  the  resignation. 
vntb  which  these  missionary  priests  encountered  tortures  ana 
death.  We  can  mourn  over  the  accomplished  Campion  and  the 
amiable  poet,  Southwell.  But  we  must  be  excused  if  our  indig- 
nation is  not  so  vehement  aj^ainst  those  who,  by  the  strong  and 
cogent  law  ot  self-preservation,  put  an  end  to  their  sworn  and 
mortal  enemies,  as  against  those  who,  by  inflaming  the  minds  of 
their  pupils  with  dangerous  principles,  could  drive  them  thus  upon 
certain  oeath ;  against  those  who,  like  Persons,  fled  himself  from 
the  scene  of  daneer,  and  left  the  advocates  of  his  doctrines  and  the 
eccocnplices  of  his  treasons,  to  certain,  inevitable,  and  horrible  exe* 
cuckm.  These  men  we  hold  responsible,  not  merely  for  the  blood 
whith  was  then  shed,  but  for  the  dreadful  entail  of  hatred  and 
jealousy,  which  oppressed  and  afflicted  their  own  communion  for 

*  TIm  fmtf  ipigkof  Dr.  UsMrd  ia  \m  nopvrt  mort  oAntiTt,  ditti  la  tb«  macoroKt 
batnd  wbicb  be  •xlubiu  towmfdi  Burleicb  mad  Wabinghaia.  Ha  Mtakf  of  dib  lauar 
as  <  thiritiDf  fer  blood  ;'  and  fHtbout  aiiigninf  any  ratioaaJ  motivt  cliargtt  oa  two  men, 
whaai  ha  Umaetf  raprtwiMs  at  moit  cautioat  and  nr*tigbtad  policicianf,  the  fabrication 
of  iha  asaafooa  Boana  CatfaoKc  plott  datactad  io  tba  courM  of  Elisabeth'^  rt\pu  J^^w 
WaMag^m  died  a  beggar,  haTiaf  expended  bit  fortune  ia  the  detactioB  of  these  ploU  ; 
•nd  BO  fawMeieut  person  can  dbcorer  bow  their  iniertft  at  this  period  of  Elisabeth'* 
*igni  ^rbsB  they  had  1oa§  bees  irmly  seated  ia  their  miaistrY,  could  be  secured  (or 
indeed ssqaiie sacarity) bw rsiMisgiajtha  Batan Osthslict adkwi^ 
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centuries  with  penal  enactments  and  legal  incapacitations,  the  mo^ 
severe  and  invidious.  They  bequeathed  their  own  misplaced 
activity,  their  own  spirit  of  mtrigue  to  their  descendants,  and  as 
long  as  there  was  a  possibility  of  their  success,  the  protestant  faith 
was  never  secure  from  their  dark  and  subtle  policy.  They  be» 
queathed  their  execrable  doctrines,  not  merely  of  the  deposing 
power  of  the  Pope ;  but  of  that  more  dangerous  usurpation,  the 
right  of  absolving  men  from  their  oaths,  and  the  principle  that  faith 
is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics ;  to  a  large  and  zealous  and  daring 
part  of  their  communion.  Such  men  as  these  prevented  the  ashes 
of  the  martyrs  in  the  Marian  persecution  from  becoming  cold;  it 
was  their  avowed  object,  it  was  their  paramount  duty,  on  their 
own  principles,  to  re-kindle  them  ;  the  power  only  was  wanting; 
and  if  that  power  was  wrested  from  them  with  a  stern,  releutless, 
and  implacable  hand,  who  shall  deny  to  the  Protestants  the  unez* 
ceptionahle  plea  of  self-preservation  ?    For  it  was  obviously  im* 

K)ssible  to  discriminate  between  them  and  those  peaceful  and  loyal 
Oman  Catholics  who  disclaimed  their  monstrous  positions ;  there 
was  no  test  by  which  those  who  held  the  Cisalpine  and  Trans- 
alpine opinions  could  be  separated  and  set  apart;  the  unsparine 
vengeance  of  the  law  therefore  necessarily  fell  on  all  with  equal 
and  indiscriminate  rigour.  Not  merely  did  the  name  of  Jesuit^  en 
this  account,  and  the  laxity  of  principle  avowed  in  their  morail 
writings,  become  proverbial  foi*  dishonesty  and  treachery;  but  the 
jealousy  of  protestants  was  kept  constantly  alive,  breaking  out 
occasionally  in  follies  and  cruelties,  which  disgraced  the  religioa 
they  professed ;  exposing  them  to  be  deceived  and  misled  by 
such  infamous  liars  as  Oates,  and  such  contemptible  madmen  as 
Lord  George  Gordon.  Justly  does  Mr.  Berington  style  Per- 
sons ^  the  calamity  of  his  religion ;'  for  to  him  and  his  coadjutors 
may  be  distinctly  traced  the  principle  of  that  long  and  acrimonious 
contest  which  divided  and  distracted  England,  but  has  convuls^ 
Ireland  with  more  fatal  di-order.  To  them,  to  the  want  of  de- 
cision and  unanimity  in  the  leaders  of  the  more  moderate  Roman- 
ists in  not  distinctly  and  authoritatively  renouncing  their  dangerous 
doctrines,  and,  above  all,  to  the  favourable  reception  which -thev 
and  their  writings  met  with  at  Rome ;  to  their  being  the  admitted, 
if  not  avowed,  organs  of  papal  decisions  and  decrees  of  councils, 
may  be  justly  attributed  all  that  system  of  exclusive  legislation, 
which  has  been  repealed  by  degrees,  and  as  soon  as  protestants 
could  reasonably  feel  secure  from  similar  aggressions. 

Having  thus  distinctly  proved  the  deaths  of  these  misguided 
men  to  bear  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  savage  executions  of 
Mary  for  difference  of  religion  ;and  that  alone ;  we  by  no  means 
assert  the  doctrine  of  religious  teration  to  have  been  fully  known 

or 
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or  acknowledged  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    Though  men   were 

not  perBecQled  to  death,  (so  much  had  been  alreaay  gained   on 

the  old  inveterate  error,)  tbev  suffered  most  severely  in  other  ways. 

To\eratioa  was  the  growth,  but  the  tardj  growth  ol  ProtcstaniisnK 

The  Bible,  examined,  discussed  and  sified   by  those  conflicting 

sects  with  the  existence  of  which  the  Reformation  is  rrproached^ 

at  last  made  itself  distinctly  heard,  and  its  authority  was  recog* 

Dized  by  all.     The  knowledge  o(  the  Scriptures  and  the  progress 

of  intellect  were  undoubtedly  simultaneous  but  the  fires  of  perse- 

cntioo  did  not  wane  merel?  t>efore  the  daylight  of  human  reason 

-^faey  were  rather  qoeocbed  by  the  dei%s  ol  divine  grace,  shed 

abroad  through  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

That  intolerance  is  a  necusary  and  universal  consequence  of 
the  Romish  doctrines,  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  assert ;  that 
it  is  and  will  be  the  ordinary  inference  from  them,  we  cannot  dis- 

?]ise  our  conriction.  Allow  the  Romanists  to  di!>iclaim  all  their 
opes  and  councils  which  have  enforced  it  as  the  first  of  duties ; 
allow  them  to  recant  the  notes  of  their  authorized  version  of  the 
Scriptores,  where  the  very  passage,  in  which  the  Son  of  God  au- 
tboriCatively  rebukes  his  own  apostles  for  intolerance,  is  explained 
with  a  reservation  of  the  duty  of  puttine  heretics  to  death  : — 
Rhtimish  Btftk,  Luke,  ix.  55;  still  the  voire  of  history  remon- 
strates with  our  charity,  and  almost  precludes  that  better  hope, 
which  we  are  most  unfeignedly  dcMrous  of  entertaining.  We 
cannot  forget^  that  even  in  the  Gallican  church,  the  same  reign, 
which  was  distinguished  by  tho«e  mo^t  acute  and  eloquent  theolo- 
gians, Bossuet,  Massillon,  Pascal,  Bourdaloue,  and  Fenelon,  was 
rendered  infamous  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantesy  and 
the  atrocious  Draeonnades.  Was  one  voice  from  all  these  able 
nen  earnestly  and  vigorously  raised  against  those  deeds  f — un- 
feignedly shall  we  rejoice  if  Mr.  Butler  can  cite  one  glorious  in- 
stance. The  Romanists  reproach  us  with  the  persecutions  of  the 
CoFenanters  ;  but  the  latter  were  in  actual  rebellion,  (goaded  to  it 
no  doabc  by  the  oppression  of  the  government,)  and  the  wtiole 
affair  was  as  much  a  political  re-action,  as  a  war  of  religion. 
In  France  the  soldiers  were  let  loose  on  a  peaceful  and  unoflend- 
ine  people,  against  whom  no  dinorders  could  be  charged,  from 
whom  no  danger  was  anticipated  ;  even  the  revengeful  reeoller- 
tioQ  of  former  injuries  coula  not  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  ;  for 
aoflicient  time  had  elapsed  to  mear  out  all  ancient  animosity,  Un- 
liappily,  where  the  doctrine  is  rigidly  enforced,  which  precludes 
the  possibility  of  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  a  particular  churcb, 
persecution  imposes  itself  on  the  mina  as  a  sacred  duty,  as  an  act 
of  merciful  severity  to  the  individual,  of  necessary  protection  to 
the  many.  .  This  was  the  principle  of  the  Bulls  which  deposed 

Protestant 
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Protestant  princes ;  this  was  the  reasoning  which  filled  the  prisons 
9f  the  Inquisition  ;  the  fatal  argument  which  caused  moral  and 
/conscientious  men  to  lay  whole  regions  waste  with  fire.and  sword. 
For  the  final  expulsion  of  this  doctrine  from  the  bosom  of  our 
church,  we  are  indebted  to  the  immortal  Hooker ;  and  to  its  re» 
nunciation  the  Christian  world  may  ascribe  all  its  present  libe* 
rality  of  action,  and  its  diminished  acrimony  of  dispute  :  Ronan 
Catholics  themselves,  nurtured,  like  Mr.  Butler,  in  the  lap  of 
Protestantism,  have  practically  dismissed  from  the  creed  of  their 
hearts,  what  they  may  not  perhaps  have  explicitly  disavowed  ia 
the  written  articles  of  their  faith. 

During  the  whole  of  this  inquiry  we  have  expressed  no  opinion 
directly  on  the  great  question  which  has  recently  agitated  the 
country ;  not  because  we  have  no  opinion,  or  are  slow  to  declare 
ourselves  respecting  it ;  but  because  this  inquiry,  which  has  been 
devoted  to  a  single  branch  of  the  subject,  does  not  furnish  all 
the  premised  from  which  a  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 
Something  however,  may  be  collaterally  inferred  from  the  exa- 
mination we  have  thus  far  made.  From  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  present  moment,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  been  divided 
into  two  parties  ;  the  one  who,  with  some  sacrifice  of  their  reli- 
gious consistency,  have  held  the  tenets  of  their  church  in  mod^ 
ration  and  candour,  who  have  possessed  so  much  of  English  loy- 
alty and  patriotism  as  divested  their  divided  allec^ianceof  half  ila 
danger,  and  too  much  real  Christian  spirit  to  push  the  principles 
of  intolerance  to  extremity:  the  other,  who  nave  adhered  to  the 
old  Popish  doctrines  in  all  their  uncompromising  bigotry.  To 
these  Qoctrines  no  concession  can  safely  be  made,  with  these  men 
no  hearty  or  profitable  union  can  be  enected.  If  then  the  Roman 
Cajlholics  hope  to  obtain  further  concessions,  either  from  the  wis- 
dom of  parliament,  or,  what  is  of  more  importance,  from  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  they  must  effectually  put  down  the  bigots 
among  themselves.  Every  attempt  to  delude,  either  by  exagge^ 
rating  their  grievances  or  disguising  their  opinions ;  every  eod^- 
vour  to  intiqiidate  by  the  display  of  their  strength,will  be  inevitably 
connected  in  the  public  mind  with  the  insincerity  aad  restlesa 
ambition  of  the  ultra  Romanists.  I'he  loyal,  therefore,  and  the 
wise,  must  set  themselves  apart,  and  make  themselves  heard  above 
the  clamour  of  the  intemperate  and  the  ignorant  \  they  roust  dis- 
coimtenanpe  and  endeavour  to  suppress  the  wretched  ribaldry  b9v 
circulated,  insulting  to  the  Protestants  and  disgraceful  to  tbMi| 
selves ;  they  must  cusclaim  the  hollow  and  onwortoy  league  fonuM 
with  the  radical  and  atheistical  part  of  the  public  press ;.  they  mutt 
prevent  their  bishops  from  appearing  one  day  in  the  character  9( 
virulent  pamphleteers,  the  next  ?s<pgnified.preldiet';  they  must 

dis- 


diaeoiml€Mnre,  above  all,  iIm  raacoroas  aboae  of  tlioir  adfcrta- 

riea*     Oo  tba  oiber.  band,  we  mou  aaroetll y  deprecatt  in  tlMJt 

opfKMieiM  aoj  tbiag  like  a  lone  of  iriumpb,  (be  eocouragement  of 

michariiable  feeling  or  tbe  excitation  of  popular  claoMMir.    AcU 

kig.»  as  ibej  do,  apoo  a  defined  principle,  and  ap|iealing  to  bitiorj, 

to  reaaoDf  and  tbe  buman  beart  in  justification  ol  tbeir  apprebei^ 

aioDN  tbej  BMy  repel  ibe  cbarge  oi  higoirjr  miih  sik  ot  cooteaspC 

But  ibejr  ftbould  be  tbe  kst  not  to  allowr  the  diflicult^  of  UMquci» 

tion,  tbe  last  to  deny  tbat  tbe  legislative  dihqualification,  bovmrar 

narrowv  of  an  J  ckua  of  Briiitb  subject^  itf  tbougb  a  Deceaaary, 

not  tbe  ieaa  a  serious  evil.     For  ourselves,  we  fully  conprebon 

tbe  reasooa  upon  wbicb  tbey  mii«irust  any  security  «bicb  bat  yat 

bean  ofiered  ui  lieu  of  ibose  provided  for  us  by  our  fore/atbera; 

bol  we  do  not  conprebend  now  any  considerate  Cbristian,  any 

ooe'wbo  duly  prises  civil  aad  relii^ious  Ireedom,  can  find  matter  for 

exokatioa  in  tbat  issue  of  tbe  contest,  wbich  only  proves  ibat,  in 

tbit  opioien  of  oar  legislature,  a  large  |)ortion  of  our  fellow-sub» 

jects  are  stUl  K)o  miicb  enslaved  to  tbe  dangerous  doctrines  of 

their  iaiib  to  be  admitted  to  a  full  participation  of  every  political 

ptivikge  wttb  oonelves.   We  may  be  tbankful  tbat  ibere  ia  eaoiq|;h 

of  fimoess  and  wisdom  to  witbbold  the  b«K>n  till  tbe  moment  ar* 

rives  wben  it  ma^  be  safely  graated ;  but  surely  we  must  regret 

tbe  very  coovictioe  wbicb  is  forced  upon  us,  tbat  tbe  bappy  aMy 

Bieat  ia  not  arrived ;  and  still  more  deeply  must  we  lament  tbat 

tlie*Romisb  cbivcb  does  not  as  yet  manifest  tbat  increased  mode^ 

r^tkHh  <^  ^^  disposition  to  reform  gross  abuses,  and  disarow 

dangerous  preieasftoas,  wbicb  can  alone  accelerate  its  arrivaL 


Awt.  IL-^fi  Jlccmmt  of  ilu  ^mericon  Bdptki  Mitii&n  to  As  Bur* 
man  Empirt ;  in  a  Striis  ^  LtUws  addri$$td  to  a  Otnilemtm  m 
Lmdon*     By  Ann  H.  Judson,    London*     8vow  1893. 


ifaey  aay,  ^  felt  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  making 
same  attempc  to  rescue  the  perishini;  millions  of  tbe  east.*  Tbe 
narrative  is  drawn  op  from  their  journals  and  letters  by  Mrs. 
Jodaon,  wbo^  after  several  years'  residence  in  Rangoon,  ^came 
kaeh  to  Aineriea  ia  an  ill  state  of  health.  Though  it  ckieOy  re- 
te  Am  ppoceedings  of  tbe  mission,  there  are  interspersed 
ila  pages  many  incidental  descriptions  of  the  cotmtry  and 
tsatte  of  tbe  eltoraeter  of  the  Burmans ;  and,  on  tbe  whole,  it  b  an 
eDtertaMng  and  even  impressiire  book. 
But,  bef^  we  entei^  on  tbe  w6rk  itself,  we  wisb  to  say  a  few 

words 
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words  on  the  Baptist  missions  to  the  east;  it  is  impossible  that 
there  should  be  any  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  their  object ;  and 
we  think  there  should  be  none  as  to  the  single-hearted  zeal  with 
which  it  has  been  pursued;  but  we  confess  that  we  do  entertain 
very  serious  doubts  whether  those  engaged  in  them  are  following 
the  right  path  to  effect  that  object;  if  we  were  to  judge  from  the 
result  of  their  labours,  the  conclusion  would  nrcessarily  be  that 
they  are  not ;  and  we  will  briefly  state  what  we  conceive  to  be  at 
least  sufficient  causes  for  their  fuilure. 

We  consider  it,  then,  in  the  first  place,  a  great  want  of  discre- 
tion, or  something  worse,  to  send  forth  hasty  and  imperfect  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  their  own  religious  tracts,  before 
they  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  in 
which  they  write;  so  that  their  labours  are  simply  useless,  if  not 
pernicious,  to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

The  Oriental  languages  are  so  totally  different  in  their  style 
and  structure  from  those  of  Europe,  that  long  and  unremitting  ap- 
plication is  required  before  the  student  can  arrive  at  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  any  of  them.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years'  application  the  missionaries  of  Serampore,  whose  labours 
and  sacrifices  we  have  before  noticed  as  extraordinary  and  most 
meritorious,  announced  to  the  world  that  they  had  translated  and 
drculaied  certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  in  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  different  languages!  The  consequences  of  this  haste 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  the  versions  abounded 
with  glaring  mistakes,  which  rendered  them  absurd  or  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  natives ;  and  either  by  mispelling,  misplacing, 
or  misemploying  words  and  phrases,  the  sense  of  the  original  was 
sometimes  totally  changed.  Of  this  kind  several  instances  are 
pointed  out  by  the  Abb6  Dubois;  and-  Dr.  Carey  has  candidly 
admitted  that,  while  he  imagined  his  writings,  preachings,  and 
conversations  were  all  working  well,  he  had  discovered  with  sor- 
row that  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been  addressed  had  ei- 
ther wholly  mistaken  their  meaning,  or  retained  no  recollection 
of  their  substance.  Mr.  Judson  also  soon  experienced  this  diffi- 
culty; ^  it  was  not  till  after  two  years' of  intense  study  that  he 
began  to  see  his  way,  and  he  then  entertained  no  hope  that  in  less 
than  three  years  the  language  would  become  at  all  familiar.  Its 
difficulties  are  thus  described  : — 

^  When  we  take  up  a  language  spoken  by  a  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  earth,  whose  very  thoughts  run  in  channels  diverse  from  ours,  and 
^hose  modes  of  expression  are  consequently  all  new  and  uncouth ;  when 
we  find  the  letters  and  words  all  totally  destitute  of  the  least  resem- 
blance to  any  language  we  have  ever  met  with,  and  these  words  net 
fidrly  divided,  and  distinguished,  as  in  western  writing,  by  breaks,  and 
points,  and  capitals,  bat  run  together  in  one  continuous  line,  a  sentence 
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or  pwagfapli  teesiof  to  tbe  eje  but  om  long  word ;  wIms,  ittiid  of 
dejur  chanclefs  oo  paper,  we  Sod  odIt  obicore  tcratchet  on  drlod 
fmlm  leaves  stnmg  together,  aod  called  a  book ;  when  we  Inve  do 
dictiooary,  aod  oo  interpreter  to  eiplaio  a  siogle  word,  aod  awt  get 
aomething  of  the  langaage,  before  we  cao  avail  oorsel? et  of  the  a^ 
Stance  of  a  Dati?e  teacher, — 

**  Hoc  opa»,  hie  labor  etf  ' — p.  66. 

We  apprehend  that  the  great  difficult?  of  the  Burman  lan- 
guage io  particular  arises  mainly  frooi  its  blending  together  aoT^ 
ral  iaoguagea  essentiallj  different — the  ancient  Pali,  now  a  doad 
laogua^e — the  Sanscrit — the  Tartar — the  Chinese.  It  is  writteil 
io  the  Nagari  character,  (generally  cut  into  Palmira  leaves  or  slipa 
of  bamboo,)  but  having  the  square  letters  rounded  into  circles 
aod  their  segments.  The  part  taken  from  the  Chinese  being 
monosyllabic  increases  the  difficulty  not  a  little :  for  it  is  next  to 
impossible,  by  any  marks  or  variatioti  in  the  manner  of  spelling 
these  mooosy  liable^  to  render  the  Chinese  language  intelligibla 
when  written  in  the  letters  of  an  alphabet.  Yet,  with  all  these 
discouragement-^  staring  him  In  the  face,  Mr#  Judson  ventured  oo 
trans/biting  portions  of  the  Scriptures  when,  by  hb  own  avowal,  he 
was  unqualified  for  the  undertuking.  Had  he  and  his  worth j 
helpmate  confined  themselves  to  the  study  of  tbe  Burman  Ian- 
guatre,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  instructing  the  natives  io 
Knglisb,  their  labours  would  probably  have  been  more  success- 
ful, certainly  more  judiciouslv  directed. 

In  tbe  oexc  place,  we  would  advert  to  a  practice  which  is  de* 
cidedly  injudicious  in  tbe  eastern  missions  among  a  people  ex* 
ceedin^ly  influenced  by  pomp  and  splendour — we  allude  to  the 
humble  character  which  these  teachers  of  the  gospel  assume,  and 
to  their  system  of  principally  attempting  to  convert,  and  connect- 
ing themselves  almost  exclusively  with,  the  very  dregs  of  tbe 
people.  Tbe  impolic  v  of  this  is  so  evident,  and  the  want  of  success 
among  the  higher  classes  in  consequence  thereof,  so  notorious, 
that  we  are  surprized  they  do  not  see  the  impropriety  of  it ;  for, 
selling  aside  the  gross  ignorance  of  an  uneducated  ra bole,  brought 
up  in  every  kind  of  superstition  which  unfits  them  altc^ther  for 
comprehending  the  divine  mysteries  of  tbe  gospel,  this  practice 
throws  an  additional  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  introduction 
and  access  to  the  society  of  tbe  higher  orders.  What  sort  of  con- 
Tens  are  made  in  India  may  be  gitbered  from  the  Abb€  Dubois, 
nearly  tbe  whole  of  whose  life  was  spent  in  that  country.  ^  During 
the  long  period  I  h'lve  lived  in  India,'  says  this  honest  catholic, 
^  in  the  capacity  of  a  mbsionary,  1  have  made,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  native  missionary,  in  all,  about  three  hundred  converts  of 
both  sexes.    Of  this  number  two-thirds  were  Pariahs  or  beggars. 
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and  tbe  rest  were  composed  of  Suiras,  vagrants,  and  oatcasts  of 
/leveral  tribes,  who,  being  wiihout  resource,  turned  Christians^  im 
order  to  rorm  new  connexions,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  marriage, 
or  with  some  other  interested  views  i\  and,  he  adds,  ^  I  am  verily 
ashamed,  that  the  resolution  I  have  taken  to  declare  tbe  whole 
truth  on  this  subject,  forces  me  to  make  the  humiliating  avowal, 
that  those  who  continued  Christians  are  the  very  worst  among 
my  flock.' 

Tbe  Baptist  missionaries  will  quote  the  example  of  our  Saviour 
and  bis  Apostles,  and  appeal  to  the  successful  agency  of  bumble 
instruments,  among  the  lower  orders,  in  the  first  amazing  spread 
of  Christianity  through  the  Roman  empire.  Comparisons  of 
tbb  sort  are  often  fallacious — the  missionaries  forget  the  mira- 
culous powers,  and  the  extraordinary  divine  assistances,  which 
can  alone  account  for  the  first  progress  of  our  religion  ;  but 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  deny  to  the  preachers  of  the  Grospel 
in  these  diaiys.  Yet  we  might  urge  that  it  was  not  until  tbe  con- 
YersioD  of  Constantine,  that  polytheism  received  its  death-blow  ia 
Europe ;  that  in  the  more  eastern  countries  very  little  progress 
was  ever  made  by  Christianity  ;  and  in  Persia  none.*  *  The  re», 
Ugious  system  of  tbe  Persians,'  says  Gibbon,  (and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Burmans,)  '  by  the  labours  of  a  well-disciplkied 
order  of  priests,  bad  been  constructed  with  much  more  art  and  ' 
solidity  tnan  the  uncertain  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.'  Yet 
this  powerful  priesthood,  on  which  the  Christian  missionaries 
felled  to  make  any  impression,  was  unable,  a  few  centuries  after-  ' 
wards,  to  resist  tbe  Koran  and  tbe  sword.  Not  so,  however,  the 
disciples  of  Brahma,  in  Hindostan,  and  of  Boudh,  in  the  ultra* 
Gangetic  countries  to  the  farthest  east ;  for  Mahometanism  never 
became  the  established  religion  of  Hindostan;  and,  although 
among  the  various  castes  and  their  ramifications,  Christianity  ap« 
pears  to  have  made  some  progress  at  one  period  on  the  western 
coast  of  India,  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  found  among  the  Boudhists 
of  Ava,  Siam,  Cochin-China,  China,  and  Japan,  of  a  Christian 
teacher  having  ever  been  amoni;^  them;  notwithstanding  the 
boasted  conversions  of  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Jesuits. 
We  should  except,  perhaps,  some  of  the  western  provinces  of 
China,  where  the  embers  of  Christianity  are  just  kept  aKve  by 
a  few  Chinese  missionaries  educated  at  the  college  of  tbe  Propa** 
ganda  in  Naples.  This  failure  is  the  more  extraordtnarr  as,  in  all 
the  above-mentioned  countries,  tbe  ceremonials  of  religioB  bear 
a  most  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  so 
indeed,  are  their  devotional  exercbes,  their  processions,  tbeir 
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idngof  beadi,  their  chauntings,  tbfcir  burning  of  tapers  and 
(,  their  aharen  heads  and  vows  of  celibacy,  that  one  of  the 
Catholic  iBwionariea  (Le  Coomte,  we  believe)  aars,  the  de?il 
niiat  liaiTt  got  the  start  of  the  Jesuits  and  suggested  these  thioga 
for  tke  porpose  of  nortifjiog  tbeoi.  The  Jesuits,  howevert  so 
liar  frae  betns;  oaertified,  turned  this  resemblance  to  their  ad* 
▼ftmage  ID  enoearouriog  to  propagate  their  religion ;  while  the 
more  rigd  orders  of  St.  Francis  and  Sl  Dominic  denounced  as 
•bottiHiatioos,  in  China,  those  very  things  which,  at  hoaie,  they 
practised  as  sacred  duties.  The  Jesuits,  by  being  more  accom- 
lacing,  had  somewhat  better  success ;  but  their  labours  too 
rmtohare  perished  with  the  existence  of  their  order  in  the 


We  bare  better  hope  from  the  church  establishment  in  Indiat 
tanfy  aa  its  appointment  has  been,  and  inadequate  as  is  its  present 
seale,  tham  fima  ail  the  missions  that  have  hitherto  been  sent  to 
that  quarter ;  its  sokmnitj,  solidity,  and  consistency  cannot  fail 
to  work  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  higher  class  of  na« 
tfaroB,  and  k  is  to  them  that  we  must  look  for  the  beginning  of  any 
p^rmBotfd  adrance.  The  institution  of  schools  on  a  liberal 
piao,  Car  the  beneit  of  the  rising  generatk>n  in  the  upper  ranks 
of  Kfe,  baa  faeeo  too  feog  neglected,  and  it  ts  now  high  time  to 
yjapair  tbsit  neglect  To  convey  instroction,  tbrooffh  the  medium 
of  the  En^ish  language,  in  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  ia  vbe  prmdples  of  rehgion  and  moral  rectitude,  will  do  nsore 
lo  open  their  minds  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  moral  excel- 
lence of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  the  monstrous  absurdity  of 
their  ova  polytheism,  than  aU  the  translatk>ns  of  the  Scriptures  and 
rdigiowa  tracts  which  have  hitherto  been  circulated  among  tbem» 
A  geaeral  knowledge  of  history  and  geography  will  at  once  dis- 
perse chat  clood  of  more  than  Egyptian  darkness,  which  for  so 
tBaay  ages  has  confined  their  view,  and  will  open  to  their  eyes  a 
■sore  eatenaive  prospect ;  as  an  intelligent  writer,  speaking^  on 
this  aaUect,  has  weU  observed,  ^  when  they  cease  to  coniider 
Moant  Mem  as  SOyOOO  mites  high,  and  the  world  as  a  flower,  o( 
which  tadiaiatheeup,  and  other  countries  the  leaves,  their  minds 
Bsay  fcecoaae  more  open  to  rational  views  on  the  subiect  of  reli- 
ves.' The  weU  known  character  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cmta  ior  oeal  in  esrery  good  cause,  unafiected  piety,  benevolence, 
mod  saagkoeaa  of  heart,  holds  out,  indeed,  welnTouncled  hopes, 
4haS  a  large  porlioB  of  our  lodiaa  subjects  in  the  next  generaitioD 
3rstt  not  wmA  the  flaeans  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  osofol  knowlodge,  combined  with  the  principles  of  true  religioo 
^mA  soaadl  aaoraUty. 

in  the  Barman  eanpire,  every  thing  connected  with  the  religion 
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of  Boudh  is  calculated  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude 
ideas  of  wealth  and  erandeur#  The  palace  and  the  temple 
divide  between  them  all  the  gold  and  treasures  of  the  country ; 
to  the  temples  are  attached  a  numerous,  powerful,  and  a  firmly 
established  priesthood ;  and  all  the  ceremonies  are  conducted 
with  an  imposing  degree  of  pomp  and  splendour  seldom  met 
with  in  other  countries.  Yet  it  appears  from  the  little  volume 
before  us  that  Mr.  Judson,  as  if  anxious  to  provoke  the  anger 
of  the  priesthood,  (in  which  he  unhappily  succeeded,)  used  to 
perch  himself  close  to  the  road-side  leaaine  to  the  grand  pagoda 
of  Rangoon,  in  a  little  hut  of  bamboo  and  thatch,  built  for  the 
purpose,  without  doors,  windows,  or  partitbn ;  and  here,  his 
amiable  wife  tells  us,  '  he  sits  all  the  day  long,  and  says  to  the 
passers  by,  ^^  Ho !  every  one  that  thirsteth  come  to  the  waters, 
and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come, 
buy  wine  and  milk  without  price  !^  ^  Now  this,  we  confess,  does 
appear  to  us  to  be  silly  enough ;  and  we  would  seriously  ask 
Mr.  Judson  whether  he  really  expected  that  these  ^  passers  by' 
could,  by  any  human  possibility,  have  the  least  comprehension  of 
this  beautiful  metaphor,  and  whether,  taking  it  literally,  (the  only 
way  in  which  they  could  take  it,)  he  could  blame  the  p6or  Bur- 
mans  for  laughing  in  his  face,  and  looking  upon  him  either  as 
one  who  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses,  or  one  who  was  playing 
the  fool  with  themselves  ?  We  know  that  the  missionaries  have 
an  answer  ready  to  this  objection  also— our  Saviour,  say  thejr, 
spoke  in  parables ; — undoubtedly  he  did ;  but  he  spoke  intelligi- 
bly, in  the  vernacular  tongue,  using  national  images,  referring  to 
national  customs ;  and  explaining,  whenever  it  might  seem  ne^ 
cessary  and  proper,  the  meaning  and  drift  of  his^parables  in  the 
most  easy  and  familiar  manner.  This,  we  apprehend,  was  ver^ 
far  from  being  the  case  in  the  present  instance ;  we  doubt  even  if 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  Burmans  furnishes  a  word  for  wine» 
We  would  tread  gently  over  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  errors 
of  the  Baptists'  creed ;  we  quarrel  with  no  sect  for  ^  modes  of 
faith,'  but  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  followers  of  Calvin,  who 
allow  themselves  to  pronounce  without  scruple  on  the  state  and 
iuture  doom  of  their  fellow  mortals,  are  little  calculated  any 
'where,  but  least  of  all  in  the  east,  to  make  converts  to  Christianity* 
We  find  a  great  deal  too  much  of  this  kind  of  presumptuoos 
dealing,  in  the  letters  and  journals  of  the  otherwise  humble 
and  benevolent  missionaries,  whose  labours  we  are  about  to 
notice.  The  most  innocent  amusements  of  the  natives  are  looked 
upon  as  offerings  to  the  devil.  Mrs.  Judson  evidently  considera 
the  whole  19,000,000  Burmans,  of  whom  she  makes  the  popo- 
lation  to  consist,  as  destined  to  eternal  punishment ;  excepting  of 
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80  flftaaj  as  it  ma?  please  Providence,  through  the  instm* 
nentaluy  of  hmelf  and  her  buflband^  to  rescue  from  this  state  of 
fiiture  Hiisefy.  The  number  so  saved  amounted,  in  the  course  of 
six  years,  to  a  single  convert  of  the  humblest  class ;  but  there  was 
a  son  of  half  convert,  who  still  retained  his  doubts,  in  the  person 
of  a  learned  teacher;  the  former  believed  every  thing,  professed 
every  thing,  hoped  every  thing;  the  latter  reason^. and  was 
wavering*  ^  Thus,'  says  Mrs.  Judaon,  Mhe  poor  fisherman, 
MooBg  lag,  j»  Idken,  wlule  the  learned  teacher,  Moung-Shway* 
gooQi^  is  UfL*  Acab— one  of  Mrs.  Jodson^s  female  scholars  told 
lier  oae  day  that  she  could  not  think  of  giving  up  a  religion  which 
faer  parents  and  grand-parents  had  embraced,  and  accepting  a  new 
one  of  which  they  haa  never  heard.  ^  I  asked  her,^  says  Mrs. 
Jadson,  ^  if  she  wished  to  go  to  hell  because  her  progenitors  had 
gone  there.'  There  is  something  so  unchristianlvt  and,  we  may 
add,  so  repulsive  toVsm  feelings  of  those  whom  they  are  striving 
to  gaia,  in  the  use  of  svcK  language,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
how  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Jodson's  good  sense  and  feeling  can  re* 
concile  herself  to  itr— but  it  u  less  her  fault  than  that  of  the  sect, 
which  presumes  to  set  limits  to  the  mercies  of  that  God  who  has 
said  thiit  *  he  will  abundantly  pardon/  It  would  be  well,  un- 
gracious as  the  faith  of  a  Roman  Catholic  is  to  a  calvinist,  that  the 
latter,  before  he  thus  consigns  whole  nations  to  hell,  would  re- 
collect the  Roman  Catholic^s  prayer : — 

^  Let  Bst  this  weak,  unknowhif  hand, 

Fresome  thj  bolts  to  throw, 
Ad4  deal  damnation  round  the  land 

On  each  1  judge  thy  foe.' 

We  have  noticed  these  blemishes  in  order  to  account  for  the 
very  little  success  which  this  first  American  Baptist  mission  has 
met  wkh  in  the  Burman  empire;  to  any  want  of  seal  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  owing :  it  is  quite  evident  that  neither  dif* 
ficalties,  nor  dangers,  nor  ill  health,  nor  the  pangs  of  domestic 
affliction,  could  prevail  on  this  worthy  couple  to  relax,  for  one 
moment,  in  their  earnest  endeavours  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
which,  as  missionaries,  they  bad  imposed  upon  themselves. 

Mr.  Judson,  it  seems,  had  graduated  at  one  of  the  American 
universities,  where,  we  are  told,  he  adopted  ^  deistical  sentiments.' 
A  doubting  and  disturbed  mind,  happily  for  him,  ended  in  a  deep 
impression  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  of  divine  authority ;  and 
to  ease  those  doubts,  he  became  extremely  desirous  of  gaining 
admitlance  to  a  '  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  in  Massachu* 
setts,'  which  he  eventualljr  succeeded  in  efiecting ;  though  ^  the 
rales  of  the  institution  required  evidence  of  evangelical  piety  in  all 
who  were  admitted ;'  and  though  he  candidly  assured  the  profes- 
sors 
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son  ^.of  his  having  no  bope  that  he  bad  been  aBobjeotof  regene- 
rating-  grace,'  To  bis  credit,  however,  be  it  said,  be  soon  became 
a  sincere  Christian ;  and  having  met  with  Dr.  Buchanan's  ^Star  in 
the  East,'  his  tbougfats  were  at  once  turned  to  an  eastern  nussioo* 
He  embarked  for  England  on  the  invitation  of  the  London  Mia* 
sionary  Society,  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  lodged  in  the 
dungeon  of  a  French  prison,  procured  with  difficulty  his  release, 
came  to  England,  ^  that  highly  favoured  land,'  as  we  are  glad  to 
find  this  American  lady  considers  it,  and,  on  his  return,  as  we  pre- 
sume, though  it  is  not  stated,  married  Mrs.  Judson ;  in  tbe  win- 
ter of  1612  the  husband  and  wife  embarked  for  Calcutta,  where 
they  arrived  iu  tbe  month  of  May  following. 

Missionaries  at  that  time  were  in  no  great  favour  in  India, 
from  a  supposition,  wholly  unfounded,  as  we  have  ahown^*  tlMt 
they  had  some  concern  in  bringing  about  the  affair,  at  Vetlore. 
The  ti^o  in  question  had  scarcely  landed  when  a  peremptory 
order  was  issued  that  they  should  return  immediately  to  America, 
in  the  same  ship  which  had  brought  them  out.  They  petitioned, 
however,  and  were  permitted  to  go  to  the  IsIq  of  France,  but 
they  could  get  no  passage.  Afterwards,  when  a  strip  offered, 
ibey  met  with  a  refusal;  but  tbe  captain  gave  them  leave  to 
embark  if  they  thought  fit  to  venture,  and  they  stole  on  beard  at 
midnight. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  Isle  of  France,  they  found  that  the 
Governor,  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  bad  received  orders  from  tbe 
supreme  government  of  Bengal,  ^  to  have  an  eye  on  those  Ameri- 
can Missionaries.'  He  r^eived  them,  however,  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  told  them  the^  were,  at  liberty  to  go  wherever  they 
wished,  and  they  accordingly  embarked  for  Madras,  w^Mre  they 
fortunately  met  with  a  ship  bound  for  Rangoon,  and  proceeded 
in  her  before  information  could  reach  Bengal  of  their  return  to 
*  India.  The  vessel  was  old  and  crazy,  the  passage  tedious,  Mrs* 
Judson  dangerously  ill,  and  on  their  arrival  every  thing  looked  so 
cheerless,  and  unpromising,  that  thev  noted  it  down  ^as  the 
most  gloomy  and  aistressing  day  that  the^  ever  passed.'  But  the 
reflection  that  it  was  an  'unoccupied  station' cheered  their  spirits, 
and  ^  we  soon,'  says  Mrs.  Judson,  ^  began  to  find  that  it  wm  in 
cur  hearts  to  live  and  die  with  the  Burmans.'  Neither  of  thera 
could  speak  a  word  of  tbe  language ;  none  of  the  inhabitants 
could  spf>ak  theirs ;  and  though,  as  Mrs.  Judson  says,  thcry  felt 
themseives,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  on  heathen  grouml,  sur^ 
roii:  ded  by  despotism,  avarice  and  cruelty;  yet  they  determined, 
at  all  hazards,  and  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  to  persevere.    This 

♦  Vol.  I.  p.  204. 

appears 
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tppeMTS  ftWQvgl/  in  ike  Idtar  n  which  chts  amiable  woana  ukei 
IwTe  of  the  I»p|)ioeM  and  oomforu  of  social  life. 

*  FaiMiaH t»  the  fiiiilegw  mA  tooveoienc—  of d? iliae^  IMe  I  Fere- 

m^BL  %m  reiMd  ChrittiaB  eeeletj  1    We  ibeU  eojoj  Umm  ceiifcrtt  ae 

aaere ;  bet  Biirawh  will  be  a  giod  place  to  frow  ia  frace,  to  life  oear 

4o  Gad)  aad  he  prepared  to  die«    O,  n^  dear  pareats  aad  Mtert,  bow 

little  joa  iaow  bew  to  eatiiaate  jr oar  eojojmeDU)  ia  Toor  i|oiet  boB>ea| 

with  all  tbe  cooiforti  of  life  !    iiow  little  joo  koow  how  to  prise  dear 

Cluistiao  society,  at  jroa  have  aeyer  been  depri?  ed  of  It !  How  little  yoa 

cao  reafize  tbe  t^ls  aad  perplexities  of  traverting  the  oceaa ;  aad  bow 

little  jee  can  know  of  the  solid  comfort  of  tmsting  in  Ood,  when  daa- 

gers  staad  tiireateninf  to  deyoor !    But  these  prif  atioos,  theee  dangers 

aad  lotts,  aad  Iheee  coiafefte,  are  oars,  aad  we  rejoice  ia  them,  and 

fUak  it  aa  laeetiaMibli  pfisijape  dait  oar  bearealy  Father  baagirea 

asi^  te  allowiaig  as  to  eaier  lor  bis  caose.'— pp.  16,  17. 

Tfaoo^  the  cKmateof  the  Barman  coontry  is  temperate  aad  re- 
gular, the  extreflies  of  heat  and  cold  rarely  experienced ;  though 
the  seasons  seidoB  vary,  and  tbe  soil  is  capable  of  producing 
wbeat  and  aD  the  grains  that  are  grown  in  India ;  jet,  in  tbe  ar^ 
door  of  cooquetc,  soch  had  recently  been  the  calls  made  on  tbe 
agrjcotorist  for  military  service,  and  so  little  tbe  tfidaceflwnt,per^ 
Jiaps  from  tbe  ineecortty  of  propertYi  to  labour  for  more  than  What 
was  alMolately  necessary,  that  when  our  missionaries  arrived, 
^  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land.'  Many  were  dragging  on  a  mi- 
aerable  existence  on  leaves  and  other  vegetables ;  many  were  dy- 
ing of  hunger;  aad  robberies  aiMl  murders  were  alaK)st  nightly 
commi tied ;  yet  the  conviction  of  this  solitary  pair  that  thry  were 
aocering  on  tbe  line  of  duty  which  God  bad  assigned  to  them  was 
aa  powerM  aDd«ncettragtng<»  that  they  gave  to  their  friends  the 
strongest  assoranoes  of  tbeir  being  cheerful  and  happy. 

*  Though  we  find  ourselves  almost  destitute  of  all  those  sources  of 
eujqyuieut  to  which  we  haye  been  accustomed,  and  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  people,  who,  at  present  are  almost  desperate,  on  account  of  the  scar- 
city of  pnrrisioos  *  thouffb  we  are  exposed  to  robbers  by  night,  aad  iiK 
Taden  hj  day ;  yet  we  both  unite  in  saying  we  never  were  happier, 
never  more  contented  in  anv  situation,  than  the  present.  Yfe  feel  that 
Ibis  is  tbe  pest  to  which  God  hath  appointed  us ;  tnat  we  are  in  the  path 
of  doty ;  smd  in  a  situati(m,  wbich^  of  all  others,  presents  tbe  most  ex- 
tensive field  for  osefuloess.  And,  though  we  are  surrounded  with  dan- 
ger and  death,  we  feel  that  God  can,  with  infinite  ease,  preserre  and 
support  OS  under  the  most  heavj  sufferings.^ — p.  26. 

They  do  not  complain  of  the  general  character  of  the  Burmaas, 
which  they  represent  as  opets  frank  and  friendly ;  all  accounts, 
indeed,  agree  that,  though  derived  from  the  same  stock,  the  na- 
tives Itfive  none  of  that  fiawntng  dissimulation  which  distinguishes 
ibe  Chinese*  The  ofiicers  of  justice,  however,  are  said  to  execute 
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the  laws  in  a  much  more  barbarous  manner  than  is  prMtised 
among  any  of  that  numerous  race  which  has  been  denominated 
Indo-Chinese ;  and  the  government  is,  beyond  comparison,  more 
despotic.  The  usual  punishment  for  robbery  or  theft  is  to  tie  up 
the  culprit,  rip  up  his  belly,  and  leave  him  to  die  a  lingering  death 
with  his  bowels  banging  out ;  and  as  famine  is  sure  to  be  prolific 
of  these  crimes,  our  missionaries  were  sometimes  witnesses  of  this 
dreadful  punishment.  Mrs.  Judson's  taste  indeed  for  these  exhi- 
bitions seems  a  little  extraordinary.  One  morning  they  saw  seven 
robbers  thus  executed.  Another  set  of  victims,  for  attempting  to 
rob  a  pagoda,  were  executed  in  the  following  manner : — 

^  Four  Barmans  were  fastened  to  a  high  fence,  first  by  the  hair  of  the 
head  and  neck,  tbeir  arms  were  then  extended  horizontally,  as  iaras 
they  could  be  stretched  without  dislocation,  and  a  cord  tied  t%ht  around 
them ;  their  thighs  and  legs  were  then  tied  in  tbeir  natural  positioa  ; 
they  were  ripped  open  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  extremity  of  the 
stomach,  and  their  vitals  and  part  of  their  bowels  were  hanging  out ; 
large  gashes  were  cut  in  a  downward  direction  on  their  sides  and  thighs, 
so  as  to  bare  the  ribs  and  thigh  bones :  one,  who  I  sappose  was  more 
guilty  than  the  rest,  had  an  iron  instrument  thrust  side-long  through  the 
breast,  and  part  of  his  vitals  pushed  out  in  the  opposite  direction.' 
Thus,  with  the  under  jaw  fallen,  their  eyes  open  and  fixed,  naked,  ex- 
cepting a  small  cloth  round  the  middle,  they  hung  dead.' — p.  86. 

The  following  passage  exhibits  a  different  mode  of  execution. 

^  This  afternoon  we  heard  that  seven  men  were  carried  to  the  place  of 
execution.  We  went  to  witness  the  affecting  scene.  On  our  arrival  there, 
we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  looking  about,  we  saw  a  man  tied  to 
a  tree,  and  six  others  sitting  on  the  ground  with  their  hands  tied  be- 
hind them.  Observing  the  man  at  the  tree,  we  saw  a  circular  figure 
painted  upon  his  stomach,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  for  a  mark  to 
shoot  at,  for  he  was  to  die  in  this  way.  At  that  moment  there  was  another 
discharge  of  a  musket,  but  the  shot  again  missed ;  a  third  and  fourth 
time  he  was  fired  at,  but  without  effect  At  every  shot  there  was  a  lou4 
peal  of  laughter  from  the  surrounding  spectators.  He  was  then  loosed 
from  the  tree,  and  a  messenger  sent  to  the  governor,  who  returned  with 
a  reprieve.  His  younger  brother,  who  was  one  of  the  seven,  was  then 
tied  to  the  tree.  The  first  shot  slightly  touched  his  arm ;  the  second 
struck  him  in  the  heart,  and  he  instantly  expired ;  4it  the  same  moment 
the  remaining  ^ye^  each  at  one  blow,  were  beheaded.  We  went  close  to 
ihem^  and  saw  their  trunks,  and  their  heads,  and  their  blood.  We  saw  a 
man  put  his  foot  on  one  of  the  trunks,  and  press  it  with  as  little  feeling 
as  one  would  tread  upon  a  beast.  Their  bodies  were  then  dragged  along 
on  the  ground  a  short  distance,  and  their  heads  taken  up  by  the  hair 
and  removed.  The  two  brothers,  when  condemned  to  die,  request- 
ed to  be  shot,  asking,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  pardoned  if  the  fourth 
shot  should  miss.    The  eider  brother  was  therefore  spared,  wUle 
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Ot  fite  ofdM  oCber  wm  more  lajneatmble.  The  fopentiticMH  BoroMBM 
fspposei  frOM  tke  circuM(aoc«  <^  Um  reqoMt  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
die  escape  of  the  elder  one,  that  mmm  charm  prevented  hk  death.  The 
criinea  of  these  poor  creatures  were  ? arions.  One  had  been  digfini^ 
vnder  a  pe^^oda ;  another  had  stabbed  a  woman,  bat  had  not  killed  her  ; 
the  others,  as  nearly  as  we  can  learn,  were  robbers.^ — pp.  85—87. 

It  is  staled  that  be  who  escaped  had  been  shot  at  six  timet  for 
a  former  offence  without  being  hit ;  he  was  therefore  considered 
as  a  wonderful  man — invulnerable  even  bj  the  *•  seventh  bullet' ; 
and  it  seems  he  was  in  consequence  raised  to  a  high  rank  among 
the  sovemor's  attendants.  Delinquents  of  a  superior  class  are  dis- 
patched in  a  more  genteel  and  less  inhuman  waj,  having  the  head 
severed  from  the  body  by  a  single  stroke,  at  which,  from  constant 
experience,  the  executioner  is  said  to  be  very  expert*    We  have 
heard  of  a  viceroy  of  Pegu  being  degraded,  and  dragged  in  chains 
to  Amrapoora,  because  he  had  suffered  too  lone  a  time  to  elapse 
wHhout  sending  up  a  head,  with  the  property  belonging  to  it  whep 
CD  its  body.    In  feet,  it  is  here  as  in  Turkey — when  the  emperor 
wants  money,  there  is  no  lack  of  truncated  neads  at  court.  These 
despotic  governments  are  never  at  a  loss  for  some  barbarous  or 
dishonest  expedient  to  raise  funds.    The  religion  of  Boudb  pro- 
scribes the  use  of  spirits,  opium,  and  all  intoxicating  drugs  ;  but 
the  mandates  of  religion  are  set  at  nouebt  when  money  is  scarce, 
and  then  these  articles  are  permitted  to  oe  sold  for  the  sake  of  the 
high  duties*  The  Chinese  do  worse ;  they  forbid  the  introduction 
of  opium,  at  the  same  time  that  the  officers  of  ^^overnment  not  only 
connive  at  it,  but  encourage  the  importation,  in  order  to  levy  the 
penalties.    The  Derma  Sastra  of  the  Hindoos  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Barman  statute  book ;  but,  like  the  Chinese,  they  nave  a  par- 
ticular punishment  measured  out  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
each  inuividual  crime  ;  their  laws,  however,  are  a  dead  letter 
when  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  proclaimed,  who,  according  to 
Mrs.  Jodson,  ^  is  regarded  as  the  sole  lord  and  proprietor  of  life 
and  property  in  bis  dominions.' 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  Burmans  is  favourably 
spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Judson,  it  is  less  flatteringly  given  than  by 
Colonel  Syms,  who  did  not  remain  among  them  a  sufficient 
leneth  of  time  to  enable  him  duly  to  appreciate  their  good  and 
had  qualities.  That  they  are  more  lively,  more  industrious,  more 
energetic,  and  better  informed  also  than  most  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions, our  intercourse  with  them  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  af- 
forded sufficient  proof.  They  have  neither  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  nor  that  dark  and  revengeful  malignity 
which  characterizes  the  idalays.  The  education  of  the  women 
is  generally  neglected,  but,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  other 
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orientals,  they  are  not  deoarredfrom  seeing  and  holding  conYorse 
with  the  other  sex.  Almost  every  male  person  can  read  and 
write ;  and  their  books  are  very  numerous,  mostly  however  on 
religious  subjects,  romantic  stories,  astrology,  music,  medicine — 
all  of  them  mixed  with  childish  superstitiops  and  accounts  of  su» 
pernatural  events.  Mr.  Judson,  however,  tells  us  that  *  some  of 
the  Burmans  are  powerful  logicians,  and  take  delight  in  investi- 

fating  new  subiecis.'     As  a  specimen,  we  extract  the  follo%ving 
iaiogue  from  nis  journal : — 

« ^^  September  20th. — Had  the  following  con?ersation  with  my  teacher. 
This  man  has  been  with  me  about  three  months,  and  is  the  most  sensi- 
ble, learned,  and  candid  man,  that  I  have  ever  found  among  the  Burmans. 
He  is  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  his  name  is  Oo  Oungmeng.     I  be^ 

gan  by  saying,  Mr.  J is  dead.    Oo.— I  have  heard  se.     J. — Bis 

soul  is  lost^  I  think,  Oo. — Why  so  ?  J. — He  was  pot  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  Oo. — How  do  you  know  tliat  ?  You  could  not  see  liifi  soui« 
J; — How  do  you  know  that  the  root  of  the  mango  tree  is  good  f  Tott 
cannot  see  it ;  but  you  can  judge  by  the  fruit  on  its  branches.    Tkoil 

know  that  Mr.  J ^  was  not  a  disciple  of  Christ|beca«ie  his  words  an4 

actions  were  not  such  as  indicate  the  disciple.  Oo. — And  so  all  who  are 
not  disciples  of  Christ  are  lost !  J. — Yes,  all,  whether  Burmans  or 
Ibreigners.  Oo. — This  is  hard.  J. — Yes,  it  is  hard,  indeed  ^  otherwise 
I  should  not  have  come  all  this  way,  and  leA  parents  and  all,  to  tell  you 
of  Christ.  [He  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this,  and  after  stopping  at 
little,  lie  said,]  How  is  it  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  so  fortunate 
above  all  men  ?  J.-* Are  not  all  men  sinners,  and  deserving  of  punish* 
ment  in  a  future  state  ?  Oo. — Yes ;  all  must  suffer,  la  some  future 
state,  for  the  sins  they  commit  The  punishroent  follows  ike  ciimt^ 
as  surely  as  the  wheel  of  the  cart  follows  the  footsteps  of  Ae  jox.  J*-r* 
Now,  according  to  the  Borman  system,  there  Is  no  escape.  A'ccordipg 
to  the  Christian  system  there  is.  Jesus  Christ  has  died  in  tiie  place  of 
goners,  has  borne  their  sins ;  and  now  those  who  believe  on  him,  an4 
become  his  disciples,are  released  from  the  punishment  they  desejrve.  At 
death  they  are  received  into  heaven,and  are  happv  forever.  Oo.-*-Tliat 
I  will  never  believe.  My  mind  is  ?ery  stiff  on  this  one  point,  namelyi 
that  all  existence  involves  in  itself  principles  of  misery  and  deetroctLon. 
J. — Teacher,  there  are  two  evil  futurities,  and  one  good.  A  Biiserable 
fiitore  existence  is  evil,  and  annihilation  or  nigban  is  an  evil,  a  fearful 
evil.  A  happy  ^iture  existence  is  alone  good.  Oo. — 1  admit  that  it  is 
hast,  if  it  could  be  perpetual ;  but  it  caaaot  be.  Whatever  is,  is  HaUe 
to  ekaoge,  and  misery  and  destruotioo.  Nigban  is  the  only  peromeo^ 
good,  and  that  good  has  been  attained  by  Guadama,  the  last  deity.  J. — ^If 
there  be  no  eternal  Being,  you  cannot  account  for  any  thing.  Whence 
this  world,  and  all  that  we  see  ?  Oo. — Fate.  J. — Fate  !  the  cause 
must  always  be  equal  to  the  effect.  See,  I  raise  this  table  ;  see,  also^ 
that  ant  under  it :  suppose  I  were  invisible ;  would  a  wise  man  say  the 
ant  raised  it  ?  Now  fate  is  not  even  an  ant.  Fate  is  a  word,  that  is  all. 
It  is  not  an  agent,  not  a  thing.    What  is  ihte  ?'   Oo.-^The  Aite  of 
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creatnre&i  li  fte  inflaeoce  which  their  good  or  bod  doedi  ho? o  ODlhoir 
fatxne  existeoce.  J.->If  mttiaitoce  bo  otortod,  thero  most  bo  w  oxot* 
ter.  If  there  be  i  detonniootloo,  there  moit  be  e  deteroimer.  Oo.«** 
No ;  tbere  k  eo  delfnalner.  There  omoot  bo  on  eloroel  Boiog.  i. 
— Connder  thb  poist  It  k  a  mm  poiot  of  troe  wMooi.  WbeoOTor 
tiiero  It  ao  executioD  of  a  purpose,  there  moit  be  ao  agent.  Oo.^- 
[After  a  litlie  thought]  1  oiast  lajr  that  my  mni  U  rery  decided  n^ 
bard,  aod,  anlan  roo  tell  oie  foiDethli^  more  to  the  parpote,  I  shall 
BO^er  behere.  J. — ^Well,  teacher,  I  wish  jroo  to  belie? e,  Dot  for  my 
profit,  bet  ibr  jooff.  1  dailj  praj  the  true  God  to  gire  joo  light,  (hat 
jOQ  way  lieUeTe.  Whether  joo  will  e? er  believe  io  thb  world  1  donU 
know,  bot  when  joo  die  1  know  joa  will  believe  what  I  now  aav.  Too 
will  then  appear  before  the  God  you  now  deny.  Oo. — I  doo^t  know 
that'— pp.  49—52. 

Mrs.  Jodsoo  givea  an  account  of  the  ereat  feast  of  GandQina, 
wlucb  cootiouea  for  three  daTs,  at  which  all  the  country  round 
alteads  wiib  the  Ticerojr  and  bif  officers  in  state ;  these  da  vs  are 
afMeni  io  amuaementa,  such  a$  boxing,  dancing,  singing ;  tneairi- 
cal  sboors  are  exhibited,  and  innumerable  fireworiu  discharged* 
After  describipg  the  splendid  pagoda,  she  says — 

^  The  gronod  od  whkb  this  pagoda  is  iitoated,  commands  a  view  of 
the  aivroimdiDg  coootry,  which  pretenti  ooe  of  the  most  beautiful  laod« 
icapea  in  natore.  The  polished  spires  of  the  pagodas,  glisleoing  among 
the  trees  at  a  distaDce,  appear  Kke  the  $t€epU$  of  mmting-houses  in  our 
^kmericao  sea^ports.  The  verdant  appearance  of  the  country,  the  hills 
and  ralleys,  poncb  and  rivers,  the  ranks  of  which  are  covered  with 
cattle  and  fields  of  rice;  each  in  their  torn  attract  the  eye,  and  caose 
the  beholder  to  exclain,  ^  Was  this  delightful  country  made  to  be  the 
reaidence  of  idolaters  f'  ' — p.  102. 

Our  worthy  missionaries,  however,  mistake  the  tenets  of  tho 
Boudhists  with  regard  to  a  future  existence ;  the  uighan  is  not,  as 
they  say,  ttrmihitation^  or  a  state  in  which  existence  ceases  ;  it  is 
merely  a  state  of  rat — of  perfect  tranquillity — free  from  paii^ 
and  Dodistiirbed  by  the  passions :  such  as  is  meant  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  ioMiges  which  wo  see  of  Boudh  or  of  Gaudama, 
sicttog  with  legs  and  arms  crossed  and  with  cloatd  eytB.     la 
this  respect  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  the  goda  of  the 
Brahmins  and  of  the  Boudhists,  the  former  being  always  repre- 
sented in  a  state  of  activity,  either  for  good  or  for  evil ;  whereas 
the  latter  are  always  quiescent.     To  arrive  at  this  blissful  state,* 
the  soul  must  undergo  a  vast  number  of  migrations,  and  suffer 
various  torments,  until,  after  a  long  series  of  ages,  it  becomes 
purified  from  all  its  defilements,  and  is  then  received  on  the 
Moontaia  Mem,  the  Elysium  of  the  Boudhists,  ^  where  the  mind 
reposes  on  an  unruffled  sea  of  bliM.'    The  name,  which  the  Bur- 
flaeiis  have  given  to  iheit  capital,  contradicts  the  idea  of  anaibila- 
tion — Jiiwv^iooro,  tiu  city  of  ik4  immortaU ;  and  the  sovereign 
VOL.  zxxnu  N0«  66. — Q.  K.  7  begins 
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.  biggins  bis.  decrees .  with  '  I,  the  Kingy  iiQinortal,'  Sue*    Their 
'  belief  is,  that  the  soul  must  pass  througn  a  long  purification,  in  a 

pla^  very  like  the  pi^rgatory  of  the  Catholics,  or,  which  is  nearljr 

the  same  thing,  the  Tartans  of  the  Romans. 

— —exercentar  poenis,  veteromqae  malbnim 
Supplicia  expendant    Ali«  pandaDtar  inanes' 
Suspensae  ad  ventos :  aliis  sub  gorgite  rasto 
Infectum  elaiter  scelos,  aat  exuritur  igni. 
Quisque  suos  patimur  Mani^ ;  exinde  per  amplam 
Mittimur  filysiam,  et  paoci  lata  arva  tenemus : 
Donee  longa  dies,  perfecto  temporis  orh^, 
Concretam  exemit  labem,  puromque  reliquit 
iBtberenm  sensam,  atque  aurai  simplicis  igoem. 

A  French  lady,  resident  at  Rangoon,  introduced  Mrs.  Judsoa 
to  the  wile  of  the  Viceroy,  who  received  her  with  great  khKlness^ 
told  her  how  pleased  she  was  to  see  her,  and  desired  her  to  re- 
peat her  visit  every  day.  This  excellent  pagan  seems  to  have 
had  all  that  kind  feeling  for  the  unfortunate  wnich  is  the  disthv- 
guishing  character  of  the  sex  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  she 
had  soon  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  her  attention  was  not  the 
mere  effect  of  idle  curiosity.  The  solitary  pair  were  bereaved 
of  their  first  and  only  chila ;  it  may  well  be  conceived  to  how 
forlorn  and  pitiable  a  state  such  a  visitation  under  such  circum* 
stances  would  reduce  them.  This  good  woman  did  not  then 
forsake  the  mourners. 


^A  few  days  after  the  death  of  cm*  Uttle  boy,  her  highness,  the  vice- 
roy^s  wife,  visited  os,  with  a  nnmeroos  retinue.  She  really  appeared 
to  sympathize  with  as  in  our  affliction,  and  requested  Mr.  Judsonnot  te 
let  it  too  much  affect  his  health,  which  was  already  very  feeble.  Some 
time  after  her  visit,  she  invited  us  to  go  out  into  the  country  with  her, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  health,  and  that  our  minds,  as  she  expressed  it, 
might  become  cool.  We  consented ;  and  she  sent  us  an  elephant,  with 
a  howdah  upon  it,  for  our  conveyance.  We  went  three  or  four  miles 
throng h  the  woocb.  Sometimes  the  small  trees  were  so  near  together, 
that  our  way  was  impassible,  but  by  the  elephant's  breaking  them  down, 
which  he  did  with  the  greatest  ease,  at  the  word  of  the  driver.  The 
scene  was  truly  interesting.  Picture  to  yourselves,  my  dear  parents, 
thirty  men  with  spears  and  guns,  and  red  caps  on  their  heads,  which 
partly  covered  their  shoulders,  then  a  huge  elephant  caparisoned  with 
a  gilt  howdah,  which  contained  a  tall,  genteel  female,  richly  dressed  in 
red  and  white  silk.  We  had  the  honour  of  riding  next  to  her  ladyship  ; 
after  us,  three  or  four  elephants,  with  her  son  and  some  of  the  members 
of  government.  Two  or  three  hundred  followers,  male  and  female, 
conclnded  the  procession.  Oar  ride  terminated  in  the  centre  of  a  beau- 
tiful garden  of  the  viceroy's.  I  say  beautiful,  because  it  was  entirely  the 
work  of  nature — art  had  no  hand  in  it.  It  was  full  of  a  variety  of  firoit 
trees,  growing  wiki  and  luxuriant*  The  noble  banyan  fonned  a  delightful ' 

shade. 


ribftdei  vttder  wldch  ow  Miti  w«f«  iprtad,  and  w«  teattd  oonchrtt  to 
enjoy  the  wttuKvy  aromd  at.  Nothlnf  cooM  eiceed  the  etidea?o«n  of 
tlie  Ticeraoe  to  aoke  oor  escotfKMi  afpreeoblo.  81m  giitlMred  fndi^  mmI 
Mrcd  it;  oiAad  iowon,  wmd  kBottod  tke■^  aad  prewotoil  tbea  with 
lier  owo  hmh;  wludi  wat  a  aork  of  ber  cioodnaciMiaM  At  4mmf 
ibe  hiid  Iwdoyi  tfroiid  I7  oort,  DOT  diii  the  refoM  to  partake  of  wbot- 
•▼er  wo  ftummui  ker.  We  retoned  m  the  o? ooiiif ,  fatigoed  wtik  rid- 
lug  oa  fhi  olf  pkaat,  lirKn^tnd  with  the  couotfj  and  the  boapitalitjr  of  tko 
BomtBt,  aod  dejected  and  depreaed  with  ilieir  lopentitioD  and  idoimtfy 
— their  ^frrlrnfffi  and  igaoraace  of  tlM  true  God.'— pp.  65—66. 

The  death  of  this  cbiU  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  tolitary 

couple.    *  Deprived  as  we  were,'  says  Mrs.  Judnoo,  ^  of  every 

source  of  enjoyment  of  a  temporal  nature,  our  every  aflfection  was 

eocan^led  by  this  darling  object*    When  our  heavenly  lather  saw 

hmd  converted  the  precioos  gift  into  an  idol,  he  removed  it 

9mA  tbtrehy  taught  os  the  necessity  of  pbcinff  oar  so* 

effBcttows  00  Him.'    The  poor,  disconsolate  asotlier  thos 

^mtea  to  her  ffiends : — 

^  Smce  woffsWp,  1  have  stolen  away  to  a  nncb-loved  spot,  where  1 
lore  imtit  and  pey  tlie  tribote  of  aflecdon  to  my  lost,  darting  diild.  It 
Is  a  fiUie  iackoere  of  mango  trees,  in  tlie  centre  of  which  is  erected  a 
Small  bamboo  imoae,  on  a  rising  spot  of  groood,  which  looks  down  on 
the  new  made  grave  of  cor  innnt  boj.  Here  1  now  sit ;  and,  though 
nU  natare  aromid  wears  a  most  romantic,  delightful  appearance,  yet  my 
heart  is  sad,  and  mv  tears  frequently  stop  my  pen.  Yon,  mv  dear  Mrs. 
Lp,  who  9Te  a  aM>tber,  may  imagine  my  sensations ;  Imt,  if  you  have 
sever  lost  a  iirit-boni,  an  only  son,  jou  cannot  know  my  pain.  Had 
yoo  eren  buried  your  little  boj,  you  are  in  a  Christian  country,  sor- 
Tovided  by  friends  and  rebtives,  who  coold  sooth  your  anguish,  and 
dbect  yoer  attentioQ  to  other  objects.  But,  bebokl  us,  solitaiy  sM 
^aae,  with  this  one  source  of  recreatloo !  Yet  tliis  is  denied  us— this 
must  be  removed,  to  sliow  m  that  we  need  no  other  source  of  enjoy* 
meat  hot  God  Umseif.  Do  not  thhik,  thoogh  I  write  thus,  thst  1  repine 
«t  the  deahngi  of  Providence,  or  would  wish  them  to  l>e  otherwise  tlian 
they  are.  No :  **  though  he  slay  me,  1  will  trust  in  lum,^'  is  the  lan- 
gnage  I  would  adopt  Though  I  say  with  the  prophet,  ^  Behold,  and 
see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,**  yet  I  would  also  say 
with  him,  ^It  is  of  the  Lonfs  merdes  that  we  are  not  consumed,  be- 
canse  his  compassions  ftdl  not.**  God  is  the  mme  when  he  afllicis,  as 
when  be  is  merdfal :  just  as  worthy  of  our  entire  trust  and  confidenee 
new,  as  when  be  entrusted  us  with  the  precioos  little  gift.  There  Is 
a  bright  side,  even  in  this  heavy  afliction.* — pp.  68,  59. 

We  spve  these  extracts,  less  for  the  sake  of  their  intrinsic 
value,  tnan  to  show  bow  superior  in  style  and  sentiment  are  these 
Baptist  missionaries  to  those  fanatics  who  but  too  frequently, 
imaginiBg  themselves  inspired,  jump  from  the  stall  or  the  shop- 

board, 
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board,  to  iaslruct  others  in  mattei*s  of  awful  importance,  of  wUicl^ 
ibey  are  themselves  utterly  ignorant. 

The  loss  of  his  child,  and  the  intense  study  of  a  most  difficult 
language,  had  at  length  so  much  injured  the  head  and  nenres  off 
Mr.  Judson,  his  eyes  had  become  8o  bad,  and  bis  digestive  powers 
80  weak,  as  to  oblige  him  to  give  up  all  study ;  and  they  were 
Seriously  contemplating  a  voyage  to  Bengal,  in  the  hope  th4t  «ci 
air  and  medical  assistance  might  prove  of  benefit  to  him.  Bat 
even  this  did  not  shake  their  constancy.  Mrs.  Judson  thus  writes 
to  her  parents : — 

^  We  bad  fondlj  hoped  that,  bj  tbe  time  the  language  was  acquire^ 
a  wide  and  effectual  ooor  would  be  opened  for  the  preaching  of  tbe 
ffospel.  But  our  bopes  are  blasted,  am)  our  brightest  prospects  darkened). 
And  now,  my  dear  parents,  I  tbink  1  bear  you  say,  ^^  Are  you  not  dis^ 
coafaged  yet  ?  Is  it  not  best  entirely  to  abdndbn  your  object,  oiul  com 
borne  to  America,  and  settle  down  in  peace  and  quiet !''  No !  by  im 
means.  We  will  still  intercede  with  our  heavenly  Father^  not  only  !• 
return  us  to  this  mission,  but  to  make  tbis  affliction  tend  greatly  to  iti 
advancement.  Or,  if  we  may  not  be  permitted  to  return,  we  will  beg 
and  plead  with  others  to  come,  and  go  on  witb  tbe  mission.  We  wlQ 
tell  tbem  that  it  is  possible  for  missionary  families  to  live  in  Burma^ 
without  molestation.  We  will  tell  them  what  our  eyes  have  seen,  an  j 
what  our  ears  have  beard,  of  tbe  dreadful  delusions  of  this  people,  and 
bow  much  they  need  tbe  commiseration  of  tbe  Christian  world.  We 
ifill  do  more.  We  will  return  to  Burmah  witb  them,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  our  days,  though  deprived  of  bealtb  and  strength,  in  as- 
sisting them  to  acquire  the  language,  and  encouraging  ibem  in  {beir 
arduous  work.  No,  my  dear  parents,  our  hearts  are  fixed  on  tbis  mis- 
9iffa  ^  and,  with  grace  assisting  uis,  we  shall  relinquish  it  only  with  our 
lives.'— pp.  62,  63. 

Mr.  Judson  however  recovered  his  health,  and  resumed  bis 
studies,  in  which  he  was  so  successful  that,  on  the  arrival  of  Mr* 
Hough  with  a  printing  press,  he  says,  *  the  first  tract  ever  written 
in  Burman,  relative  to  the  true  God,  was  ready  for  pfinlinj^.' 
Mrs.  Judson  also  was  able  to  employ^  the  greater  portion  of  her 
time  in  the  school,  which  she  had  opened  for  instructing  fem^^Ie 
children,  of  whom  from  thirty  to  forty  attended  with  tolerable 
regularity.  They  complain,  however,  that,  with  all  their  exer- 
tions and  after  a  course  of  four  years,  ^  no  Burman  has  renounced 
idolatry  and  embraced  the  religion  of  Christ.'  The  Burmans, 
Jdrs.  Judson  says,  *  are  mad  on  their  idols,  and  their  whole  sonls 
seem  engaged  in  idolatry.'  In  two  years  more  however  they  had 
^  the  joyful  intelligence  to  communicate,  that  one  Burman  has 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  given  good  evidence 
of  being  a  true  disciple  of  the  dear  Redeemer.'  He  was 
baptized.    '  We  proceeded,'  they  say,  '  to  a  large  pond  in  the 

vicinity, 
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victoUy^  the  Ittnk  of  which  is  graced  with  an  enormoas  image 
rfCiaadama,  and  there  adminislered  baptism  to  the  first  Burroan 
convert.^  This  laaD,  of  the  homblcst  class,  shortly  aflcrwardi 
brought  another,  a  poor  fisherman,  who,  with  a  third,  became,  in 
tke  coarse  of  a  jear,  a  candidate  for  baptism.  But,  urged  bj  fear 
of  the  miiog  powers,  they  requested  that  the  ceremony  might 
take  place  in  private  and  in  the  evening ;  as  it  appeared  that  some 
intlmatJOD  had  been  given  to  the  government  ot  the  first  perform- 
ance 0f  this  rite,  andiB  consequence  of  it  an  order  been  issued 
for  inquiring  further  into  the  case.  To  this  request  the  missionary 
sew  00  objection,  as,  on  searching  the  Scriptures,  it  Jid  not  op- 
ptar  thai  John  adn&iustertd  baptism  at  -any  particular  tiffie^  or 
lltofj  or  hour*  But  the  fear  of  the  government,  and  the  desertion 
of  those  crowds  which  had  hitherto  occasionally  attended  the 
preaching  in  the  Zayat  (chapel),  appear  to  have  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  cereflnony. 

^  We  proceeded  to  the  spot,  where  Moung  Nao  was  fonnerlj  baptised 
The  SOD  was  not  aBewed  to  look  upon  the  homhle,  timid  profeasioo. 
Ifb  wondering  crowd  crowned  the  overshadowing  hill,  ^o  hjani  of 
^raiae  exprcMed  the  exiritant  feelings  of  joyous  hearts.  Stillness  and 
ioletinitf  pervaded  <be  scene.  We  felt,  on  the  Iwnks  of  the  water,  as 
a  tttde,  Iseble,  solitary  band.  Bat  perhaps  some  hovering  aogeb  took 
note  of  the  event,  wMi  more  interest  than  thej  witnessed  the  late  co- 
rooation ;  pnfaaps  Jesus  looked  down  on  at,  pitied  and  forrave  oar 
Sreal^iwscs,  and  marked  os  for  bis  own ;  perhaps,  if  we  denj  him 
not,  be  will  acknowledge  as  another  daj,  more  pohlidj  than  we 
ventore  at  present  to  acknowledge  him.' — p.  204. 

These  three  w^re  all  their  conversions  b  seven  or  eight  years  ; 
and  yet  it  aeems  that  conversion  or  regeneration  is  sooMtimes  the 
week  of  a  very  few  days :  for,  in  speaking  of  a  fourth  and  the  last 
convert  whom  they  baptixed  in  the  course  often  years,  they  say, 
is  the  man,  who,  from  not  knowing  that  there  was  such  a 
_  in  the  nniverse  'as  a  God,  became  a  speculative  believer, 
a  peojlcoc,  a  hopeful  recipient  of  grace,  and  a  candidate  for  bap- 
liiui,  afl  in  the  space  of  thru  JUgtJ* 

h  was  now  but  too  evident  that  a  persecuting  spirit,  instigated 
by  the  Rahaans  or  priests  of  Boudh,  was  beginning  to  eiert  itself 
against  the  missionaries  ;  they  had  lost  the  viceroy  and  his  lady^ 
whoaa  they  considered  as  their  protectors,  the  former  having 
been  appointed  to  a  situation  at  the  seat  of  government ;  and  his 
siccessor  bad  been  prevailed  on  to  issue  an  order,  *  that  no  per* 
son  wearing  a  bat,  shoes,  or  umbrella,  or  mounted  on  a  horse, 
shoold  approach  within  the  sacred  ground  belonging  to  the  great 
pafi^oda*'  Now  as  this  ground  embraced  eVerv  road  leading  to 
their  little  establishment,  the  order  was  evidently  directed  against 

them, 
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them,  and  the  immediate  effect  was,  that  none  of  the  natives 
came  near  them.  In  this  state  of  their  affairs,  a  longer  stay  at 
Rangoon  was  evidently  useless;  it  was  therefore  decided  ijiat 
Mr.  Judson  and  brother  Colman  (who  had  joined  the  missioD) 
should  proceed  to  Ava  without  delay,  and  lay  their  business  be- 
fore }he  Emperor.  The  viceroy  made  no  uifBcuIty  in  granting 
them  a  pass  ^  to  go  up  to  the  golden  feet,  and  lift  up  their  eyes 
to  the  golden  face.'  Golden^  it  seems,  is  the  universal  epithet  of 
the  Burman  Emperor ;  and  with  some  reason,  as  he  and  the  pa- 

fodas  exclusively  engross  this  precious  metal ;  the  use  of  it  is  pro- 
ibited  to  his  subjects,  who  are  to  be  satisfied  with  silver  and 
lead ;  these  latter  meta^ls  are  used  in  bulk  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
change. The  Emperor  of  the  Burmans,  like  him  of  China,  has 
been  taught  to  consider  himself  the  greatest  potentate  on  earth* 
He  told  Captain  Canning,  who  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Ava  in  18 10, 
with  great  gravity,  that  if  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had  onlysenC 
to  ask  his  assistance  in  the  revolutionary  war,  he  would  very  soon 
have  placed  all  France  at  his  disposal. 

As  soon  as  our  missionaries  had  completed  their  preparations^ 
they  took  places  in  a  passage-boat  of  six  feet  in  width  and  forty  ia 
length,  with  a  temporary  deck  thatched  over  with  mats,  and  divided 
into  two  low  rooms,  in  which  they  could  just  sit  and  lie  dawn» 
It  had  ten  rowers,  and  the  pa^engers  amounted  to  twenty^four* 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  kind  of  present 
they  should  carry  to  the  Emperor— for  the  Golden  Face,  like  atl 
his  brother  monarchs  of  the  East,  is  quite  unapproachable  with* 
out  a  present.  After  some  time,  however,  they  agreed  that  it  ought 
to  be  ^something  congruous  with  their  character,'  and  they  there- 
fore fixed  upon  the  very  thing  that  was  wholly  incongruous  witk 
the  character  of  the  intended  receiver — a  Bible  ! — ^  the  Bible 
in  six  volumes,  covered  with  gold  leaf,  in  Burman  style,  and 
each  volume  inclosed  in  a  rich  wrapper.' 

Thus  furnished,  our 'missionaries  pushed  off  from  the  shores 
of  Rangoon :  on  the  twelfth  day  they  reached  Pyee  (vulgarly 
called  rrome)  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Rangoon,  the 
seat  of  an  ancient  dynasty  of  kings — but  now  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete dilapidation:  in  fifteen  days  more  they  came  to  Pahgan, 
a  place  celebrated  in  Burman  history,  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  from  Rangoon,     its  present  state  is  thus  described : 

*  Took  a  survey  of  the  splendid  pagodas,  and  extensive  ruins,  in  the 
environs  of  this  once  famous  city.  Ascended,  as  far  as  possible,  some  of 
the  highest  edifices,  and,  at  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet  perhaps,  be- 
held all  the  country  round,  covered  with  temples  and  monuments  of 
every  sort  and  size — some  in  utter  ruin — some  fast  decaying — and  some 
exhibiting  marks  of  recent  attention  and  repair.    The  remains  of  the 

ancient 
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SDdeiitwsIl  of^dtjitretched  beueatbtii.  The pUlan of  tk« fatat, 
wad  maDj  m  frofttqne  decapitated  relic  of  antiqvltj,  chequered  tb« 
aiotiej  aCeae.  AD  coosplred  to  raggatt  tboae  elevated  and  aMarafal 
Ideaa^  which  are  attendant  oo  a  riew  of  the  decaying  rematos  of  ancient 
grabdeor ;  and  tAoi^h  not  conparahle  to  tnch  mini  as  thoae  of  Palmjrm 
and  Balbec  (at  they  are  represented^)  still  deepljr  iateresttng  to  the 
antiqoarf,  and  laore  deeplj  interestiag  to  the  Christian  missionary.'— 
p.  223. 

The  omltkade  of  temples  in  rains  maj  be  accounted  for  by 
the  pffevaleiit  notioD,  that,  however  meritorious  it  maj  be  to  re- 
pair an  old  teaiiple^  it  b  much  more  so  to  build  a  new  one. 

Ib  aeven  dan  more  t|^  approached  New  A?a»  or  Amra- 
poora,  about  three  hondred  ana  fifty  miles  from  Rangoon.  When 
wilbin  ton^  nitea  of  this  place,  ^  we  can  hardlj,'  saj  they,  *  dis- 
tiogttiali  tlie  goUeo  steeple  of  the  palace,  amid  the  glittering 
pa^OdiM,  whme  summiu  just  suffice  to  mark  the  spot  of  our 
alitnaaie  4«alioatiott.*  The  Cmrmer  viceroy  of  Rangoon  and  hia 
wife  recajrcd  them  with  great  kindness,  and  appearad  to  interest 
tbaiasjylvn  m  their  success.  Thev  communicated  to  them  the 
olyfeet  of  Aeir  journey,  and  that  they  had  come  up  desiring  to 
beboid  the  Golden  Face.  The  viceroy,  now  a  minister  of  state, 
ha&ded  tkeaa  over  to  Moong  Zah,  the  proper  minister  for  ar- 
raftging  the  ceremony  of  the  introduction*  They  expinined  to 
tb»  peraoMge  the  nature  of  their  business,  told  him  they  were 
mtsajofiarieay  or,  ^propagators  of  religion ;'  that  their  object  was 
to  appear  be^fbre  the  emperor,  and  to  present  to  him  their  sacred 
books,  accompanied  witn  a  petition.  Just  at  this  moment  it  waa 
annooBced,  that  the  golden  foot  was  about  to  advance.  They 
were  conducted  with  great  haste  into  a  magnificent  ball  Moung 
To,  who  finally  had  them  in  charge,  direcled  them  where  to  sit, 
takkig  his  place  on  one  side  of  them,  and  depositing  their  present 
on  the  other. 

*'  The  scene  to  which  we  were  now  introduced  really  surpassed  our 
expectation.  The  spacious  extent  of  the  hall,  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  piUara,  the  height  of  the  dome,  the  whole  completely  covered 
with  gold,  presented  a  most  grand  and  imposing  spectacle.  Very  few 
waea  prcaent,  aad  these  evi&ntly  great  officers  of  state.  Oor  situation 
prevaatAd  asficaoiaaeiog  the  farter  aveoae  of  the  ball ;  but  the  end 
where  waaat  opened  into  tlie  P^nde,  wUch  the  emperor  waa  about  to 
raapect.  We  remained  above  nve  miontes,  when  every  one  put  himself 
into  tlie  BMiot  respectful  attitu.1e,  and  Moung  Yo  whispered  that  his 
majesty  had  entered.  We  looked  through  the  hall,  as  far  as  the  pillars 
would  allow,  and  presently  caught  sight  of  this  modem  Ahasoeras.  He 
came  forward,  unattended — in  solitary  grandeur-— exiilbitiog  the  proud 
gait  andwiesty  of  an  eastern  monarch.  His  dress  was  rich,  but  not 
dialinctfve;  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  the  gold-sheathed  sword,  which 
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9«^fa8  io  fagre  ti^ken  the  place  ef  th^  sceptre  of  i^Qcient  tiBAes*  Bui  it  wef 
^  Ugh  a»pect  and  cominaQdlDg  ^ye,  that  chiefly  ri? etted  our  atten- 
tioa.  He  striked  od.  Eyerj  head,  eicepting  oon,  was  now  in  t^e  dust 
y^e  reipained  Ifmeeliog,  our  hands  folded)  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  monarch. 
When  h^dfew  near,  we  c^oght  his  attention.  He  stopped,  partly  tamed 
towards  us — ^^  Who  are  these  V'*  ^^  The  teachers,  Rreat  king,"  I  replied. 
^>  What,  yoQ  speak  Bunpan — the  priests  that  I  beard  of  last  night  f  * 
**  When  did  you  arri?  e  f'  "  Are  you  teachers  of  religion  T'  "  Are  jo^ 
}fk^  the  Portugueze  priest  V^  ^^  Are  you  married  V^  ^^  Why  do  you  dress 
80  f '  These,  and  some  other  similar  questions,  we  answered ;  wkeii 
he  appeared  to  be  pleased  with  os,  and  sat  down  on  an  elevated  seat 
-»his  hand  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  his  eyes  intently  fise^ 
OB  us.  M oung  Zah  now  began  to  read  the,  petition,  and  it  ran  tbw : 
—(pp.  228—230.) 

The  petition  merelj  stated  that,  as  American  teachers,  thej 
had  come  up  to  hehohi  the  golden  face,  and  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  golden  feet,  to  ask  permission  to  preach  tbeir  reli* 
gion  in  the  Burman  empire,  and  that  those  who  were  pleased 
with  it,  whether  foreigners  or  Burmans,  might  not  biHBoiested 
by  the  officers  of  government,  which  was  the  only  favour  they 
had  to  ask  of  Hbe  excellent  king,  the  sovereign  of  land  and  sea.^ 

^The  emperor  heard  this   petition,  and  stretched  out  his  hand. 
Houng  Zah  crawled  forward  and  presented  it.  His  majesty  began  at  the 
tbp,  and  deliberately  read  it  through.    In  the  mean  time  1  gave  Moung* 
Zah  an  abridged  copy  of  the  tract,  in  which  every  offensive  seotence  was 
corrected,  and  the  whole  put  into  the  handsomest  style  and  drees  pos* 
sihle.    AiWr  the  emperor  ha^  perused  the  petition,  he  handed  it  back, 
without  saying  a  won),  and  took  the  tract    Oqr  hearts  now  rose  to  God 
for  a  display  of  his  grace.   ^^  O,  have  mercy  on  Bunfiah !  Have  mercy 
OB  her  king !''  But,  alas !  the  time  was  not  yet  comi^.  He  held  the  tract 
long  epougn  to  read  the  two  first  sentences,  which  assert  that  there  if 
one  eternal  God,  who  is  independent  of  (he  incidents  of  mortality,  and 
that,  beside  him,  there  is  no  God :  and  then,  with  an  air  of  indifference, 
perhaps  disdain,  he  dashed  it  down  to  the  ground !  Moung  Zah  stooped 
forward,  picked  it  up,  and  handed  it  to  us.    MouDJg^  Yo  made  a  slight  at- 
tempt to  save  us,  by  unfolding  one  of  the  volumes  which  composed  our 
present,  and  displaying  its  beauty ;  but  his  majesty  took  no  notice.    Oof 
rate  was  decided.    After  a  few  moments,  Moung  Zah  inteq;>reted  his 
royal  master's  will  in  the  following  terms :— ^^  In  reg^ard  to  the  objecta 
of  your  petition,  his  majesty  gives  no  order.    In  regard  to  yooraa- 
^red  books,  his  majesty  has  no  use  for  them — take  them  away." 

^  Something  was  now  said  about  brother  Colman's  skill  in  medicine; 
upon  which  the  emperor  once  more  opened  his  mouth,  and  said,  ^^  Liet 
them  proceed  to  the  residence  of  my  physician,  the  Portugueze  priest ; 
let  him  examine  whether  they  can  be  useful  to  me  in  that  line,  and  re- 
port accordingly."  He  then  rose  from  hisseat,strided  on  to  the  end  of  the 
hall,  and  there,  after  having  dashed  to  the  ground  the  first  intdfigence 
that  he  had  ever  received  of  the  eternal  God^his  Haker,his  Preserver,his 
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Jodge,  be  threw  biiDi^lf  down  on  a  caBbloD,  and  lay  Ustening  to  the 
mam^  aiid  gaao^  at  the  parade  spread  oat  before  hiaa. 

^  Aa  for  as  and  oar  preaeot^  we  were  hurried  away  without  oivch 
cerenaooy.  We  paaaed  oat  of  the  palace  gates  with  moch  more  faci- 
lity than  we  entered,  and  were  coododed  first  to  the  boose  of  Mya- 
dayHDeo.  There  his  officer  reported  oar  reception,  bat  In  as  lavoara^ 
ble  terms  as  possible ;  and  as  bis  highness  was  not  apprized  of  oar  pre- 
cise object,  our  repulse  appeared,  prolmbly,  to  him,  not  so  decisif  e  as 
we  kneir  it  to  be.  We.nere  next  conducted  two  miles,  throofh  the 
son  and  dost  of  the  streets  of  Ava,  to  the  residence  oi  the  Portofaeze 
priest  He  Tery  speedily  ascertained  that  we  'were  in  possesion  of 
00  wonderfnl  secret,  wliich  woald  secure  the  emperor  from  all  disease, 
and  make  Idm  firefbrefer;  and  we  were  accordingty  allowed  to  take 
Jeare  of  the  reverend  lnquisitor,and  retreat  to  our  boat.^ — pp.231— -233. 

Thus  were  all  their  hopes  of  protectioD  from  the  sovereign  of 
the  Burman  empire  dashed  to  tnc  ^ound,  as  he  had  dashed  their 
religious  tract ;  and  they  were  advised,  for  ihcir  own  safety,  after 
suc^  an  inauspicious  reception,  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
back  again  to  Rangoon,  lest  Amrapoora  should  prove  too  warm 
for  them.  They  give  us  but  few  observations  of  what  they  saw 
along  the  Irrawaddey,  but  those  few  are  favourable  to  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  it  was  now  a 
time  of  peace,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign.  The  banks 
were  crowded  with  villages,  with  a  numerous  population,  appa- 
rently healthy,  happy  and  vigorous,  by  no  means  wanting  in  cu- 
riosity, which  they  indulged  without  bemg  troublesome  or  uncivil. 
Mrs.  JudaoQ  says  that  tne  united  kingdoms  of  Arracan,  Ava  and 
Pegu,  which  constitute  the  Burman  empire,  are  estimated  to  con- 
tain about  nineteen  millions  ;  Colonel  Symes  says  seventeen  ;  his 
successor.  Colonel  Cox,  eight ;  and  Captain  Canning,  about  four  ; 
so  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  information  of  travel- 
lers on  subjects  of  this  kind. 

On  the  return  of  the  missionaries  to  Rangoon,  they  found  that 
a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  in  their  absence,  by  the  priests 
and  o/ficers  of  a  neighbouringvillage,  to  destroy  one  of  the  small 
number  of  their  neophytes.  The  man  had  fled  for  safety,  but  one 
of  the  conspirators  complained  to  the  new  viceroy,  that  the 
teacher,  who  had  forsaken  his  religion,  ^  was  making  every  en- 
deavour to  turn  the  priests'  rice-pot  bottom  upwards.'  *What 
consequence,'  said  the  viceroy;  ^  let  the  priests  tuni  it  back 
again.'  The  priests  of  Boudh  are,  however,  too  powerful  in  the 
Burman  empire,  to  suffer  their  '  rice-pots'  to  be  easily  or  safely 
turned  up ;  and  the  viceroy  appeared  to  know  it.  In  fact  their 
'  rice-pots'  are  filled  voluntarily  by  the  people,  on  whose  charity 
they  entirely  subsist ;  they  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  having 
their  victuals  cooked,  or  any  of  the  domestic  functions  perfonned, 
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within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  or  the  convent ;  but  those  of 
the  inferior  orders,  or  noviciates,  sally  out  every  rooming  to  col- 
lect food  ready  dressed,  walking  at  a  quick  pace  along  the  streets, 
with  a  blue  lackered  box  or  a  covered  porcelain  jar  in  thei^. 
hands,  never  stopping  for  a  moment,  nor  deigning  to  look  to  th^ 
right  or  left,  but  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  The 
gentry  of  the  yellow  vest  arc  much  more  respected  here  than 
their  brethren  are  in  China. 

^  When  a  priest  dies  he  has  peculiar  honours  paid  him.  Several 
months  since,  a  neighbouring  priest  died,  or  returned^  for  the  Burmans 
think  it  undignified  to  say  that  a  priest  dies ;  his  body  was  immediately 
wrapped  up  in  tar  and  wax  ;  holes  were  perforated  throligh  the  feet, 
and  some  distance  up  the  legs,  into  which  one  end  of  a  hollow  bamboo 
was  inserted,  and  the  other  fixed  in  the  ground ;  the  body  was  tben 
pressed  and  squeezed,  so  that  its  fluids  were  forced  down  through  the 
legs,  and  conveyed  off  by  means  of  the  bamboos;  in  this  state  of  pre- 
servation the  body  has  been  kept.  For  some  days  past  preparations 
have  been  making  to  burn  this  sacred  re/tc,  and  to-day  it  has  passed  off 
IB  fumigation !  We  all  went  to  see  it,  and  returned  sorry  that  we  bad 
spent  our  time  to  so  little  profit.  On  four  wheels  was  erected  a  kind 
of  stage,  or  tower,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  ornamented  with 
paintings  of  different  colours  and  figures,  and  small  mirrors.  On  the 
top  of  this  was  constructed  a  kind  of  balcony,  in  which  was  situated  the 
coffin,  decorated  with  small  pieces  of  glass,  of  different  hues,  and  the 
corpse,  half  of  which  was  visible  above'the  edge  of  the  coffin,  entirely 
covered  with  gold  leaf.  Around  the  tower  and  balcony  were  fixed  seve- 
ral bamboo  poles,  covered  with  red  cloth,  displaying  red  flng^  at  their 
ends,  and  small  umbrellas,  glittering  with  spangles  ;  among  which  was 
one  lai^er  than  the  others,  covered  with  gold  leaf,  shading  the  corpse 
iVom  the  sun.  Around  the  upper  part  of  the  balcony  was  suspended  a 
curtain  of  white  gauze,  about  a  cubit  in  width,  the  lower  edge  of  which 
was  hung  round  with  small  pieces  of  isinglass ;  above  the  whole  was 
raised  a  lofty  quadrangular  pyramid,  graduating  into  a  spire,constracted 
in  a  light  manner  of  split  bamboo,  covered  with  small  figures  cot  out  of 
white  cloth,  and  waving  to  and  fro,  for  some  distance,  in  the  air.  The 
whole,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  might  measure  fifty  feet 
This  curious  structure,  with  some  living  priests  upon  it,  was  drawn  half 
a  mile  by  women  and  boys^  delighted  with  the  sport,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  concourse  of  shouting  and  joyous  spectators.  On  their  arrival 
at  the  place  of  burning,  ropes  were  attached  to  the  hind  end  of  the  car, 
and  a  whimsical  sham  contest,  by  adverse  pulling,  was  for  some  time 
maintained,  one  party  seemingly  indicating  a  reluctance  to  have  the 
precious  corpse  burned.  At  length  the  foremost  party  prevailed,  and 
the  body  must  be  reduced  to  ashes !  Aitiidst  this  there  were  loud  shout- 
ings, clapping  of  bands,  the  sound  of  drums,  of  tinkling  and  wind  instm- 
ments,  and  a  most  disgusting  eihibition  of  female  dancing,  but  no  weep- 
mg  or  wailing.  The  vehicle  was  then  taken  to  pieces,  the  most  valna- 
hle  parts  of  whi^  wera  preserved,  and  the  body  consumed.^ — pp.82,83. 
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Gre«t  and  most  potent,  however,  as  the  priests  of  Boudb  are, 
there  is  a  kind  of  sacred  personage  siill  greater  than  the  highest 
of  theoLi  and  next  in  rank  to  the  sovereign  :  this  is  no  other  than 
that  diseased  animal  the  White  Elephant,  far  more  highlj  vene- 
rated here  than  in  Siam;  the  only  two  countries  where  the  su- 
perstitious notions   concerning  it  prevail,  which  foi:m   no  part 
of  the   Boudhist^^  creed.     This   creature  is  supposed,  bj  the 
Burmans,  to  have  lodged  within   its  carcase  a  blessed  soul  of 
some  human  being,  which  has  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  the 
manj  millions   of  transmigrations  it  was  doomed  to  undergo, 
and  which,  when  it  escapes,  will  be  absorbed  into  the  essence  of 
tbe  Deitj.     We  are  told  that  this  sacred  personage  ^  has  a  re- 
gular cabinet,  compof^ed  of  a  tootrnghee^  or  prime   minister;    a 
w^onJoiky  or  secretary  of  state ;  a  iongfue^  or  inferior  secretary ; 
a  ftolccen,  or  transmitter  of  intelligence,  besides  other  subordi* 
Mle    ministers  and   functionaries,  some  of  whom  manage  the 
estates  which  he  possesses  in  various  parts  of  the  country^ ;  and 
that  ^  presents  of  muslins,  chintzes  and  silks  are  regularly  made 
by  all  foreign  ambassadors.'     All   this  may  verv  well  be  a  cod» 
trhrance  to  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  get  upon  the  establishment  of  the  ^  White  Elephant,' 
bat  his  habitation  and  treatment  can  only  be  accounted  lor  bj 
the  grossest  superstition,  unless  indeed  they  are  fraudulently  kept 
up  as  necessary  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  populace. 

^  Tbe  residence  of  the  White  Elephant  is  contiguous  to  the  royal 
peJace,  with  wliich  it  is  connected  by  a  long  open  ^llery,  supported  hy 
aemeroas  wooden  pillart,  at  the  further  end  of  which  a  curtain  of  Ukk 
r^reU  emboflsed  with  gold,  conceab  the  aufn>st  animal  from  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar ;  and  before  this  curtain  the  offerings  intended  for  him  art 
iwplayed.  His  dwelling  is  a  loAy  hall,  covered  with  splendid  gilding 
Wk  inside  sod  out,  and  supported  by  siity-foor  pillars,  lialf  of  which 
are  elegantly  gilt.  To  two  of  these  hi^  fore  feet  are  fixed  by  silver 
chains,  while  his  hind  ones  are  secured  by  links  of  a  baser  material. 
His  hedconsist^  of  a  thick  mattre««,  covered  with  blue  cloth,  over  wliich 
another  of  softer  composition  is  spread,  covered  with  crimson  silk« 
His  trappings  are  very  magnificent,  being  gold,  studded  with  large 
diamonds,  pearls,  sapphires,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones.  His 
betel-box,  spitting-pot,  ancle-rings,  and  the  vessel  out  of  which  he  feeds, 
are  likewise  allof  gold,  inlaid  with  precious  stonei ;  and  his  attendants 
and  guard  amonnt  to  one  thousand  persons,^* 

In  the  year  1821,  Mrs.  Judson^s  health  had  suffered  so  much, 
that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  return  to  America; 
$md  in  1822  the  path  of  duty,  we  are  told,  led  Mr.  Judson  to  Ava; 
that  is  to  say,  such  was  the  indifference  of  tbe  multitude  on  tbe 

*  Hanultoo's  DeKripUoQ  of  Hindoeuo,  &c. 
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one  band,  and  the  fears  of  their  few  converts  on  the  other,  of 
being  molested  by  the  government,  that  there  remained  no  longer 
any  hopes  of  success  in  Rangoon.  In  1 823,  Mrs.  Judson  returned 
to  Rangoon,  where  she  rejoined  her  husband,  who  had  come 
down  to  receive  her,  and  both  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  Ava; 
*  the  king's  own  brother  requesting  Mr.  Judson's  speedy  retura, 
and  to  bring  with  him  all  the  sacred  books.'  In  a  letter  dated 
February,  1824,  Mrs.  Judson  expresses  herself  delighted  with 
the  reception  they  had  met  with  from  all  itinks,  and  particularly 
from  some  of  the  higher  orders;  her  old  friend,  the  lady  of  the 
former  Viceroy  of  Rangoon,  who  was  now  dead,  was  among  the 
first  to  welcome  her  arrival. 

We  can  scarcely  hope  that  these  brightening  prospects  should 
not  have  been  clouded  by  the  unfortunate  war  which  was  just 
then  beginning;  although  we  trust  that  the  lives  of  this  interest- 
ing couple  may  have  been  spared.  Even  this,  however,  is  by  no 
means  certain ;  we  regret  to  find  that  the  newspaper  statement  of 
their  having  been  sent  down  to  Prome  to  negociate  for  peace  is 
entirely  without  foundation ;  and  by  the  latest  accounts  from  Cal- 
cutta, It  appears  that  no  tidings  had  been  received  from  them  for 
eighteen  months,  and  the  greatest  fears  were  entertained  for  their 
safety.*  This  war  is  exceedingly  to  be  lamented  ;  ample  pro- 
vocation may  have  been  given,  and  we  may  hope  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  civilization  to  the  Burmans  in  the  event  of  our  com- 
plete success;  but  these  are  distant  and  contingent  prospects, 
while  the  loss  and  danger  are  heavy,  certain  and  immediate.  The 
destruction  of  human  life  has  been  enormous;  we  might  have 
lost  every  thing  that  we  possess  in  Hindostan,  and  misery  must 
be  entailed  on  the  Burmans  for  years  to  come.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  expense  which  it  has  already  involved,  or  the  destruction 
of  an  important  branch  of  trade  between  Rangoon,  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  this  war  brought  into  jeopardy  the  peace  and  property 
of  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  our  Hindostanee  subjects,  by  the 
temptation  which  it  held  out  to  the  native  chieftains,  to  burst 
forth  with  their  bands  of  marauders,  and  spread  such  terror  and 
desolation  over  the  land,  as  have  not  been  witnessed  since  the 

*  Our  fears  for  the  safety  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  are  increased  by  a  very  iiiterest- 
iagbut  distressing  account  in  the  Missionary  Register  of  June,  1825,  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  American  Missionaries  at  Rangoon,  from  January  to  May  in  1824,  from  which 
they  were  providentially  delivered  on  its  capture  by  the  English  forces.  Some  allow- 
ance must,  perhaps,  be  made  for  the  highly  excited  feelings  under  which  the  account  is 
written ;  but  after  every  fair  deduction,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  leaves  upon  ouf 
minds  an  impression  of  that  mixture  of  cpwardice,  cruelty  and  impetuosity  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Burmese,  which  makes  the  situation  of  this  poor  couple  peculiarly  pei  ilous 
'--•they  seem  to  be  rather  eiposed  to  tigers,  than  living  among  their  fellow-creatures. 

irruption 
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irriqption  of  Hjder  Al^.  This  is  no  idle  boding.  It  is  but  too 
certain thata  combination  was  forming  in  the  north-west.  These 
men  were  only  waiting  for  a  favourable  moment  to  unite  them- 
aeWea  with  the  deposed  Rajahs  and  Rajpoot%  who,  *  shorn  of 
their  beams,^  are  naturally  enough  disaflected  to  the  present 
order  of  things.  We  scarcely  need  ob»erve,  what  is  well  known 
to  those  who  have  been  long  in  India,  that  we  hold  it  mainly  by  , 
the  belief  in  our  military  superiority;  for  though  in  a  narrow 
circle  round  the  Presidencies^  whrre  our  system  of  goiremment, 
and  the  strict  administration  of  justice,  are  practically  under- 
stood, there  is  do  wish  to  revert  to  the  old  dynasties ;  yet  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  more  remote  pars  of  the  pen- 
insula, where  the  prejudices  of  ca^te,  and  love  of  ancient  customs, 
make  the  natives  cling  with  something  like  veneration  to  then: 
former  rulers,  stripped  as  they  are  of  all  their  pomp  and  power* 
The  Catholic  priests  possess  not  a  greater  influence  over  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  tnan  the  brahmins  over  the  people  of  Hin- 
dostan;  and  what  have  not  the  brahmins  to  dread  from  the  pro- 
gress of  oar  language,  laws,  and  religion  ? 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  suppose  that  these  circumstances  were  not 
taken  into  consideratioD  by  Liord  Amherst  and  his  advisers;  but 
they  certainly  made  a  false  estimate  of  the  power  and  resources 
of  theBurmans,  when  they  so  hastily  determined  on  the  invasion 
of  their  country.    They  believed  perhaps  that  the  military  esta- 
blishnaent  was  the  same  now  as  thirty  years  ago ;  that  the  regular 
army  did  doc  exceed  in  all  probability  two  thousand  cavalry,  arm- 
ed with  spears;  and  from  four  to  five  thousand  infantry,  iil-disci- 
pltned,  and  irregularly  armed ;  to  which  might  be  added  a  few 
ield-pieces,  managed  by  a  mongrel  breed  from  India,  on  whom 
the  wearing  of  a  bat  and  a  pair  of  breeches  confers  the  name  of 
PortQgueze,  and  two  or  three  renegade  French  officers.      They 
coaM  not  have  anticipated  that  one  city  alone,  that  of  Prome, 
woaM  be  found  to  contain  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  ord- 
oaDce,  and  to  have  been  capable,  had  not  the  Burmese  leader 
been  killed  or  deserted  his  men,  of  resisting  ten  times  the  force 
that  was  brought  against  it.      But  whatever  was  the  belief  as  to 
the  actual  state  of  their  fortified  towns  and  the  extent  of  their 
regular  forces.  Lord  Amherst  might  fairly  consider  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  could  long  resist  his  well-disciplined  sepoys, 
led  on  by  the  gallantry  of  British  officer*.     This,  however,  is  not 
a  war  merely  against  the  regular  army  of  Burma  h ;  it  appears  pret- 
ty certain,  that  the  Bengal  government  either  did  not  know,  or  left 
out  of  their  calculation,  that  the  whole  Burman  population,  capa- 
ble of  bearine  arms,  could  at  once  be  brought  against  the  invading 
army;  that  all  the  lands  in  the  empire  are  held  on  a  tenure  re- 
sembling 
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aembling  that  of  the  feud ;  that  a  levy  of  a  hundred  thousand 
could  at  the  shortest  notice  be  brought  ({own  to  any  specified 
point  on  ihe  frontier  by  means  of  the  numerous  navigable  rivers 
which  intersect  the  country;  and  that,  in  addition  to  these  levies, 
might  be  brought  into  operation,  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
Irrawaddey,  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  war-boats,  carrying 
each  frodoi  forty  to  eighty  rowers,  with  a  piece  of  ordnance,  a  nine 
or  ten  pounder,  in  the  prow,  and  having  on  board,  besides  the 
rowers,  twenty  or  thirty  men  armed  with  muskets  and  pikes;  the 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  being  compelled  to  furnish  mett 
for  these  boats« 

We  had  very  soon  proofs  of  the  eflScacy  of  these  war-boats. 
When  we  had  taken  Rangoon,  several  hundred  of  them  were 
brought  down  to  arrest  our  advance  up  the  river,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  immense  fire  rafts,  completely  succeeded  for  the  first  year 
of  the  campaign  in  stopping  our  progress.  Severe  conflicts  were 
constantly  had  between  our  gunboats  and  those  of  the  Burmans, 
luit  the  latter  invariably  beat  ours  in  speed,  and  generally  effected 
their  escape.  On  one  occasion  a  squadron  of  about  forty,  think- 
ing themselves  safe,  by  the  protection  of  an  extensive  raft  stretch- 
ing across  the  river,  maintained  their  ground  for  some  time;  but 
there  was  fortunately  attached  to  our  squadron  a  steam-boat, 
which  a  private  individual  had  fitted  up  in  India.  The  lieutenant 
.who  commanded  her,  seeing  an  opening  on  the  right,  got  up  the 
steam  to  the  highest  pitch,  dashed  forward,  and  in  a  momemt  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  Burman  boats ;  a  desperate  conflict  ensued, 
which  ended  in  our  capturing  thirty  out  of  the  forty  so  assemr 
bled.  The  splashing  of  the  wheels,  turning  round  without  the 
appearance  of  human  aid,  the  hissing  noise  from  the  safety  valve, 
and  the  dense  column  of  smoke,  must  have  astonished  the  Bur- 
mans,  who,  in  fact,  were  seen  in  great  numbers  to  plunge  into  the 
stream,  in  which  many  no  doubt  perished.  These  numerous  boats 
and  the  fire  rafts  seem  to  have  kept  our  gallant  little  squadron 
constantly  on  the  alert. 

Jf  the  Governor-general  did  duly  appreciate  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  Burmans,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  probably 
the  just  one,  that  their  forces  could  make  no*  stand  against  disci- 
plined troops,  it  seems  at  least  to  have  escaped  him,  as  it  did 
a  greater  general  in  another  hemisphere,  that,  though  his  soldiers 
were  sure  to  conquer  those  of  the  enemy,  they  were  by  no  means 
so  sure  of  conquering  the  elements ;  that  the  Burmans  had  only 
to  retreat  to  their  strong  holds  in  the  mountains,  and  lay  was»te 
their  towns  and  villages,  which  they  could  rebuild  in  a  month, 
drive  the  cattle  from  the  plains,  and  leave  disease  and  famine  to 
do  the  rest,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  swamps,  jungles, 

forests, 
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fMresCs^  ftnd  tbe  rainy  season,  they  would  speedily  and  sorely  ac- 

Tiie  Bonaaas,  bowerer,  did  not  act  cbits;  tbey  met  ns  bravely 
and  resokteiy^  disputed  every  foot  of  their  territory,  and  checked 
efEecivaliy  tne  progress  of  the  invading  army,  which  in  twelve 
■lontbs  was  anable  to  pufth  forward  twelve  miles.  They  are, 
indeed,  not  only  a  brave,  they  are  also  an  inteHiEenl  race,  and  in 
a  higher  degree  of  civilisation  than  the  people  of  eny  of  the  tiu^ 
rounding  nations;  in  diaposiiion  ihey  are  the  very  reverse  of  the 

Jaiet  and  tranquil  Hindoo;  impatient  of  insult,  yet  by  no  means 
isinclined  to  listen  to  reason  and  argument.  The  Indian  govern- 
aient  had  a  memorable  instance  of  this  in  the  year  1795,  a  hen 
three  mrtorious  robbers  fled  for  refuge  to  the  province  of  Chitta* 
gon^«  The  emperor  ordered  an  ofiker,  with  three  or  four  thou- 
sand naen,  to  march  into  the  province,  and  not  to  leave  it,  on  anv 
account,  without  bringine  back  the  delinquents,  dead  or  alive.  A 
force  waa  imroediately  dispatched  from  Calcutta  to  prevent  thia, 
under  the  command  of  General  Erskine.  The  Burman  chief,  on 
crossing  the  river,  had  informed  the  magistrate  of  Chittagong, 
tb^t  he  had  no  intention  of  commencing  bofttilities  against  the 
English,  but  that  he  was  determined  not  to  depart  until  the  fugh* 
lives  were  given  up,  and,  to  confirm  this  menace,  he  surrounded 
hia  camp  with  a  stockade* 

On  the  approach  of  General  Erskine,  the  Burman  chief  sent  in 
a  flag  of  truce,  stipulating  for  the  surrender  of  the  robbers.    The 

E^neral  repfted,  that  he  could  enter  into  no  terms  so  long  as  tha 
unnans  continued  on  British  ground,  but  that  as  soon  as  they 
had  retired  within  their  own  position  he  would  listen  to  their  com- 
ptamta,  and  that  if  they  did  not  retreat  within  a  limited  time,  re- 
course most  be  had  to  force.  On  this  the  Burman  chief,  with  a 
manly  confidence,  came  in  person  to  the  general,  and  the  whole 
business  was  at  once  amicably  arranged ;  it  was  observed  that  the 
retreat  of  their  troops  was  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  manner, 
nor  was  a  single  act  of  violence  committed  in  the  course  of  it,  or 
during  their  continuance  on  the  British  territories^  It  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented  that,  previously  to  the  present  hostilities,  the  com- 
Biander  of  the  British  forces  had  not  been  instructed,  as  General 
Erskine  was,  to  try  what  negociation  might  eflfect,  instead  of  rush- 
ing  into  a  war  which,  splendid  as  have  been  the  achievements  of 
our  troops,  and  to  whatever  termination  they  m^y  lead,  can  con- 
fer DO  advantage  on  either  party,  and  has  inflicted  a  deplorable 
loss  on  both. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  A  Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7.  from  the  Obfectiom  of 
M.  Grieibach.  The  Second  Edition^  to  which  are  added,  a  Pre^ 
face  in  Reply  to  the  Quarterly  Review^fand  a  Postscript  in  Answer 
to  .a  recent  Publication  entitled  Palaoromaica^  by  Thomas 
Burgess,  D.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  and  F.R.S.L.  Bishop  of  Su 
David's. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  David*s,  on  a  Pas- 
sage  of  the  Second  Symboluni,Antiochenum  of  the  Fourth  Century, 
as  an  Evidence  of  the  Authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  By  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's.*     1825. 

6.  TTiree  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Reviets,  in 
which  is  demonstrated  the  Genuineness  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses, I  John  V.  7.     By.  Ben  David.     1825. 

E  wish  to  inform  our  readers,  in  the  outset  of  this  Article, 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  written  a  considerable  time 
ago ;  and  has  lain  by  us  unpublished,  from  a  reluctance  to  perse- 
vere in  controversy  with  a  prelate  of  our  own  church.  The  *  Let- 
ter to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  DavidV  and  the  *  Three 
Letters  to  the  £ditor  of '"the  Quarterly  Review,'  having  very  re- 
cently fallen  into  our  hands,  the  subject  on  which  they  treat  has 
again  engaged  our  serious  attention.  We  have,  in  consequence, 
once  more  determined  to  avow  our  sentiments  on  the  matter  in 
debate,  and  this  we  shall  do  fullv  and  finally.  Our  hope  is,  that 
what  we  have  now  stated,  as  well  as  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject,  will  be  accepted  as  an  apology  for  the  extent  of  our  ob- 
servations. 

*  There  cannot  be  better  service  done  to  the  truth,  than  to 
purge  it  of  things  spurious;  and  therefore,  knowing  your  prudence 
and  calmness  of  temper,  I  am  confident  I  shall  not  offend  you  by 
telling  you  my  mind  plainly :  especially  since  it  is  no  article  of 
faith,  no  point  of  discipline,  nothing  but  a  criticism  concerning  a 
text  of  Scripture,  which  I  am  going  to  write  about.' — Such  was 
the  dignified  language  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  addressed  his 
friend,  when  sending  him  a  treatise,  ^  On  the  Testimony  of  the 
Three  in  Heaven.'  We  earnestly  request  riiat  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  will  do  us  the  honour  to  accept  this  sentence,  from  the 
pen  of  our  great  philosopher,  as  an  indication  of  the  disposition 
of  mind  in  which  we  would  endeavour  to  state  the  result  of 
our  inquiries  into  the  same  subject.     Something,  we  fear,  like 

*  We  have  to  congratulate  Bishop  Burgess,  aad  the  public,  on  his  lordship^s  trans- 
lation to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  These  works,  however,  having  been  published,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  this  article  written,  previous  to  his  translation,  we  have  retained 
the  title  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbaiy. 

a  feeling 
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a  feeling  of  dispteasnre  may  be  traced  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  replied  to  our  remarks  upon  his  ^  Vindication  of  1  John,  v.  7.* 
The  respect,  however,  which  we  have  long  entertained  for  his 
diaracter  has  not,  on  that  account,  undergone  the  slightest  dimi* 
nution  ;  and  in  the  observations  which  we  arc  now  about  to  offer 
the  world,  we  should  be  sorrj  to  let  fall  a  single  expression,  which 
might  be  jostlj  thought  offensive.  We  shall  certainly,  we  trust, 
write  temperately  and  respectfully,  though  we  must  write  firmlyi 
in  what  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  truth. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  first  remarks  on  the  *  Vindication,* 
his  lordship  has  collected  into  one  volume  various  dis^rtations  on 
tbedfepmed  verse,  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  Bengelius,  Sabatier,  Selden, 
and  other  eminent  writers*  These  dissertations  are,  for  the  most 
part,  in  favour  of  its  authenticity.  The  volume  contains  also  a 
few  remarks  from  the  pen  of  the  right  reverend  editor.  We  men- 
tion it  principally  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some  observa- 
tions  on  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Bentley  wiCh  reeard  to  the  subject 
under  discussion.  The  bishop  is  anxious — and  very  naturally^- 
to  strike  oat  the  name  of  that  great  critic  from  the  list  of  those 
against  whom  he  must  contend  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of 
toe  verse. 

In  a  letter  which  is  reprinted  in  the  volume  just  mentioned.  Dr. 
Bentley,  after  giving  a  short  account  of  his  projected  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  proceeds  in  the  following  manner: — 

'  Now  In  this  work  I  indulge  nothing  to  any  conjecture,  not  even  in 

a  letter ;   hot  proceed  solelj  upon  aothoritj  of  copies,  and  fathers  of 

tiiat  uge  (the  age  of  Jerome  V     And  what  will  be  the  efent  about  the 

tad  verse  of  John,  I  mjself  Know  not  yet ;  having  not  used  all  the  old 

ctfiet  that  i  have  laforraatloD  o£ 

^  Bat  hj  this  joa  will  see  (hat,  in  my  proposed  work,  the  fate  of  that 
verse  will  be  a  mere  que$tum  of  fact.  V ou  endeavour  to  prove  (and 
that  k  all  yoo  aspira  to)  that  it  may  hate  heen  writ  by  the  Apostle, 
beljtf  cowonant  to  his  other  doctrine.  This  1  concede  to  you ;  and  if 
the/ourtk  eemtufj  knew  the  text^  let  it  came  in,  in  God*$  nam«.'— (ildaoto- 
tume$  ad  1  Joan,  v.  7.  p.  203.) 

To  this  part  of  Dr.  Bentley's  letter,  Bishop  Burgeu  subjoins 
the  following  note : — 

^  Dr.  Beotley's  judgment  hers,  and  his  preference  (in  a  letter  to  Wet* 
stein)  of  the  most  ancient  Latin  copies  even  to  the  Greek,  (kupumodi 
Latinoe  veUrrimos  vel  Gracii  ipeis  prmtulerimy)  are  much  more  in  fa? our 
of  the  verse  than  against  it ;  for  the  verse  was  certainly  known  to  the 
I^aim  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  Yet  Mr.  Person  says  that  ^^  Dr. 
Bentley  read  a  lecture  to  prove  this  ? erse  sporioos.^^ — {Preface  to  LeU 
tert^  p.  f  iii)  If  Dr.  Benfley  expressed  himself  in  his  lecture  to  decidedly 
as  Mr.  Person  supposes,  the  lecture  and  letters  must  have  been  rery 
much  at  variance.  Whether  the  lecture  be  still  extant  or  not;  and,  if 
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extant,  what  were  its  cooteDts^  we  shall  soon  be  Informed  by  Professor 
Monk,  in  his  life  of  Dr.  Bentley,  from  which  we  may  expect  a  leige 
and  interesting  addition  to  the  Uteraryliistory  of  our  coontry.' 

From  Dr.  Bentley's  'preference  of  the  most  ancient  Latin  co- 
pies 10  the  Greek,'  nothing,  we  apprehend,  can  be  justly  inferred 
in  favour  of  the  verse.  In  some  of  the  very  old  MSS.  which  give 
both  the  Greek  text  and  a  Latin  version  (such  as  the  Beza  MS. 
at  Cambridge,)  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  correspond  almost  word 
for  word  in  the  ordo  verborum.  Bentley,  relymg  upon  this,  be- 
lieved that^  if  he  could  completely  ascertain  the  old  Latin  version, 
he  should  be  enabled  to  settle  the  Greek  text  with  the  utmost  ac- 
curacy. The  general  opinion  among  the  learned,  we  believe,  is, 
that  the  great  critic  expected  more  advantage  from  the  Latin  ver- 
sion thaj»  he  would  have  obtained.  Be  that  however  as  it  may, 
the  disputed  verse  is  not  contained  in  any  of  'the  ancient  Latin 
copies'  to  which  be  alluded ;  and,  as  we  shall  soon  perceive,  his  own 
declared  principles  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  intro- 
duced  it,  on  the  authority  of  the  more  recent  Latin  manuscripts. 

It  is  moreover  to  be  observed,  that  Bentley's  letter,  above  cited, 
bears  the  date  of  Jan*  1,  17t7 ;  and  that  his  election  to  the  Regius 
Professorship  of  Divinity,  on  which  occasion  his  lecture  was  deli- 
vered, took  place  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  in  the  same  year.  Now 
iirhatever  was  ultimately  the  decision  of  Dr,  Bentley  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  ^  the  Lecture  and  the  Letters 
can  have  been  very  much  at  variance.'  In  his  letter,  he  mentions 
the  reception  ur  rejection  of  the  verse  as  a  question  of  fact,  the 
grounds  of  which  he  had  not  then  completely  ascertained.  After 
nirther  inquiry,  for  which  the  interval  afforded  ample  time  to  a 
critic  of  his  learning  and  acuteness,  be  determines  that  the  verse 
is  spurious.  There  is  surely  no  inconsistency  in  this. 
'  The  sentiments  of  Dr.  Bentley,  on  the  disputed  verse,  excited 

?*eat  attention  at  the  time.  In  an  ^  Address  to  the  Bishops  and 
lergy,  by  a  Layman,'*  is  the  following  declaration — *  We  have 
of  late  been  alarmed  with  reports  that  a  very  learned  critic,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lower  house.  Dr.  Bentley,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
being  an  Archdeacon,  is  upon  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  intends  to  omit  that  text.'  And  that  his  Prcslection  was  alto- 
gether opposed  to  its  genuineness,  is  a  fact  as  well  attested  as  any 
in  literary  iiistory.  Mr.  Whiston — a  man  well  acquainted  with  the 
proceedings  at  Cambridge,  and,  however  eccentric  in  his  opinions, 
of  great  integrity — has  on  several  occasions  alluded  to  the  subject 

*  See  the  quotation  by  Emlyo,  at  the  close  of  his  <  Inquiry  into  the  Authority  of  I 
John  T.7.' 

In 
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la  hk  « Memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarke,'(p.6h  ed.  1730.)lieiBmtmMDr. 
Bentley's  ^  fenous  Lecture' — ^  wherein  be  entirely  gave  up  the 
text,  and  publicly  proved  it  to  be  spurious,* — ^  I  bave  been  also 
iDfonned,'  continves  Wbiston,  ^  that  when  Dr.  V\  aterland  wasask« 
ed,  whether  Dr»  fieotley's  arguments  did  not  convince  him }— be 
replied,  no,  for  he  was  convinced  before.  I^or  does  the  doctor,  I 
tfakak,  ever  qooce  that  text  as  geouine  in  any  of  bis  writings.  M  bich 
in  ao  xealoos  and  warm  a  Trinitarian  deserves  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  as  a  singolar  instance  of  honesty  and  iropartialiiy.'  On  this 
anecdote  the  learned  and  excellent  Bishop  of  Llandaff  makes  the 
following  oheervations,  in  his  valuable  ^  Review  of  the  Life  and 
Wridags  of  Dr.  Waterlaad/ 

'  The  correctness  of  tUs  anecdote,  to  which  much  importance  has 
been  attached  by  these  who  relate  it,  appears  to  be  somewhat  ^oestioiMH 
ble.  U  is  asserted  with  great  confidence,  and  with  some  degree  of  tii- 
wmpbybj  WfaisSoa,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarke ;  and  probably  bm  been 
repeated  after  him  by  othera,  withoot  farther  inqulrj.  Few  aothoritiss, 
bowever,  on  a  isatter  like  tbii,  are  lem  to  be  depended  epon  than  that 
of  Whistoo;  who  readily  caught  ap  any  current  story  which  might  fur- 
nish agroimd  of  sarcasm  on  those  who  opposed  bis  own  opinions.  Wa- 
terland  has  not,  in  any  of  his  writings,  disputed  the  geouinenest  of  this 
text.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trioity,pob- 
Hsbed  many  yearn  aiherwards,  he  says,  *^  that  though  a  disputed  text,  it 
is  yet  not  wi^out  very  many  and  very  considerable  appearancet  of  be- 
ings truly  genuine.^  And  in  one  of  h»  letters  to  Mr.  Loveday,  he  takes 
notice  dfthis  aaecdate  related  by  Wbiston,  and  treats  it  as  a  weak  de- 
vice or  misrepreseatattoo,  for  the  purpose  oi  charging  Urn  with  ineo»- 
liatency.  But  even  If  the  statement  were  correct,  it  can  be  of  Uttl|i 
weight,  unlem  the  occasion  and  circumstances  were  distinctly  known, 
it  i^gbt  be,  that  tlie  arguments  used  by  Beotley  were  such  as  Watec- 
land  was  already  well  acquainted  with,  and  brought  do  more  conviction 
to  lus  mind  than  what  he  had  received  before :  ai^i  it  might  also  be,  that 
Bentley  himself  went  no  farther  than  to  state  the  considerations  which 
rendered  the  matter  questionable^  without  inferring  a  positive  conclu- 
sion that  the  text  was  spurious  ;  to  all  which  Waterland  might  accede, 
and  jet  deem  the  evidence  insufficient  to  warrant  its  omission.  And  tbis 
is  tl^  more  probable,8ince  it  appears  that  Bentley  himself,  in  his  propo> 
sal  for  a  new  option  of  the  Greek  Testament,  about  four  years  after* 
wards,  considered  tlie  point  as  still  open  to  discumion.** — (pp.  26,  t6.) 

We  have  not,  in  this  instance,  the  good  fortune  to  9gree  with 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff;  Wbiston,  as  it  appears  to  us,  tells  the 
story  relating  to  Dr.  Waterland,  as  he  had  beard  it  ;  be  says  no- 
thing of  any  change  of  sentiment  in  him ;  and  he  praises  him  tm- 
cert^  for  not  having  quoted  the  text  as  genuine.  At  all  events, 
from  the  statement,  given  in  bis  own  words,  our  readers  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  whether  the  anecdote  be  related  either  ^  with 

great 
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author.  We  certainly  did  not  anticipate  a  distinct  reply  $  and  least 
of  all  could  we  be  so  vain  as  to  imagine  that  any  suggestions  of  odes 
"would  induce  him  to  make  alterations  in  the  work 'itself.  If  we* 
mistake  not,  however,  fais  brdship  has  honoured  us  with  this 
Mattering  mark  of  his  attention*  In  the  review,  we  stated  our 
dissent  from  the.  opinion  that  ^  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
the  def»iders  of  the  verse  should  account  for  its  absence  froot 
4be  Greek  MSS.'  On  inspecting  the  second  edition,  we  find 
that  sentence  omitted ;  and  several  reasons  given  to  account  for 
its  absence.  The  conclusion,  to  which  his  lordship  inclines,  is, 
that  ^  it  was  omitted  by  accident'  Our  opinion  is,  that  it  is  wantp 
ing  in  all  the  MSS.  now  extant,  because  it  did  not  exist  in  the  first 
MSS«  But  as  these  are,  and  can  be,  nothing  but  opinions,  we 
leave  it  lo  our  readers  to  decide  which  of  them  is  the  more  proba^ 
Ue.  The  bishop  also  mentions  the  dumplma  arcani  (to  which  we 
liad  objected)  as  a  reason  ^  for  the  silence  of  many  of  the  early 
fathers  respecting  the  verse,  although  it  be  not  admitted  as  a  came 
of  its  exclusion  from  the  lest  of  St.  John.'  On  this  we  will  now 
only  observe  that,  had  those  early  fathers  omitted  all  mention  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  a  matter  too  high  for  vulgar  af^re- 
benston,  the  notion  of  the  disripUna  aream  would  have  had  some 
weight ;  but  as  they  by  no  means  avoided  the  doctrine^  it  is  natii* 
r^l  to  suppose  that  they  would,  at  some  time  or  other,  haveavail- 
ed  themselves  of  so  remarkable  a  text,  either  in  illustration  or  in 
proof  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  his  Vindication,  the  bishop  had,  at  least  on 
tbree  occasions,  referred  to  Mr.  Nolan's  theory,  that  the  verse 
was  suppressed  by  Eusebius,  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa^ 
ment.  From  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done,  we  fancied  that 
it  was  a  theory  which  his  lordship  ^  seemed  to  approve.'  We  are 
now  informed  {Pre/act  to  Second  EUtitiorit  p.  64.^  that  ^  if  the 
reviewer  had  read  the  tract  he  was  reviewing  a  little  more  care- 
fully,  he  must  have  seen  that  Mr.  Nolan's  theory  is  not  the  theory 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.'  Nor  did  we  say  that  it  was.  But 
when  we  found  his  lordship  stating  (p.  33.  First  Edition)  that 
*  very  probable  reasons  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Nolan,  both  for 
the  absence  of  the  verse  from  the  latter  MSS.,  and  the  silence  of 
the  fathers,'  we  thought  the  subject  not  unworthy  of  attentbn. 
We,  therefore,  examined  the  grounds  of  the  charge  brought 
against  Eusebius-^that  of  deliberately  mutilating  the  Sacml 
E(ooks;  and  we  happen  to  know  that,  in  the  judgment  of  many 
learned  persons,  we  completely  vindicated  the  character  of  that 
great  man.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  be  enabled  to  indulge  a  hope 
that  the  Bishop  of  St.  David^s  is  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  in  tne 
second  edition  of  his  Vindication  (p.  ^1^3*)  his  lordship  has  re- 
stricted 
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strictod  kk  <  leediinfi;  tpprobttioo'  to  Hr.  Nolu'i  rettoos  for  the 
silence  of  tlie  Greel  fttben* 

Aeain,  we  venture  to  indmate  oar  dislike  of  e  paragraph  in 
wliiai  the  bishop  had  stated  his  opinion  that  ^  witiioat  the  7th 
^erae,  instead  of  Aru  there  mi^ht  be  tUrfy  witnesses  in  the  8th 
Terse.*  This  opinion  his  lordship  has  very  properljr  omitted  in  his 
second  edtioo.  Bot  still  he  is  greatly  dissatisfied  with  ns.  Find- 
sag  this  seslente — ^  With  the  three  witnesses  of  the  seventh  verse, 
the  liflMtatiiNi  to  three  witnesses  in  the  eighth  followed  by  a  natural 
and  obvieos  paralielisa)' — we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  ask, 
^  What,  then,  are  the  water  and  the  blood  adduced  as  witnesses, 
not  because  the  train  ofthe  apostle's  reasoning  required  the  meo- 
tieo  of  their  testimony,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  parallelism  t  Can 
k  he  supposed  that  St.  John  was  less  attentive  to  the  meaning  than 
to  the  structure  of  his  sentences  f  It  certainly  did  strike  us  that 
%  wkhoQt  the  seventh  verse,  the  ncnaber  of  witnesses  in  the  eighth 
mif^  have  been  thirty  or  any  other  number ;  and  if,  in  accommo- 
dation to  the  thru  mentioned  in  the  seventh  verse,  the  number  waa 
IkEihed  to  Arte  in  the  eighth;  the  limitation  must  have  been  merely 
itr  the  sake  of  parallelism.  In  the  nreface  to  the  second  edition, 
(p.  31.)  his  loroship  denies  that  we  have  put  the  proper  constrac- 
tioB  on  the  passage,  a  matter  which  we  will  rather  leave  to  oor 
readers  to  determioe,  than  discuss  with  him ;  but  we  are  exceed- 
iBgly  ^d  to  find  that  the  paragraph  is  now  completely  changed. 

Having  thus  noticed  a  few  of  the  principal  alterations  in  the 
VindicaifoOf  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  preface  which  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  has  done  us  the  honour  to  publish  *  in  re» 
ply  to  the  Quarterly  Review.' 

h  the  Vindication,  his  lordship  wished  to  show,  after  Mr. 
Travis,  that  ^  the  verse  was  extant  in  Greek,  in  the  copies  of  Wa- 
lafnd  Strabo*'*  To  prove  this  it  was  alleged  that,  in  the  Glossa 
Ordinaria,  Walafrid  comments  upon  the  Prologue  to  the  Ca- 
nonical Epistles  by  the  Pseudo- Jerome,  in  which  the  verse  is 
Beatiooed, — that  he  also  comments  upon  the  verse  itself — and 
flsoreover,  that,  in  the  prefatory  matter  to  the  Glossa  Ordinaria, 
he  directs  the  errors  of  the  Latin  to  be  corrected  by  the  Greek. 
This  latter  part  of  the  evidence  was  adduced  to  meet  an  objection 
of  Mr.  Porson.  Aware  that  few  persons  of  that  age  were  ac- 
maittted  with  the  Greek  language,  he  very  iustly  said :  *  First 
MOW  that  Walafrid  understood  G^k.'  On  the  whole  of  the  rea- 
aoniag  in  favour  of  Walairid's  testimony  to  the  readings  of  the 
Greek  MSS.   we  remarked :  First,  that  the  title  of  Walafrid 


^  in  complmDCB  with  modem  cottom  we  tbai  wriu  Um  name ;  but  in  tbc  Glotnt 
QxdiBsm,  ud  othar  tarlj  works,  it  ij  writtt n  Stnbws, 

Strabo 
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Strabo,  to  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  Glossa  Ordinaria, 
was  exceedingly  questionable;  Secondly, that  still  more  question* 
able  was  his  right  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Prologue  to  the  Ca- 
nonical Epistles;  and,  thirdly,  that  he  certainly  was  not  the  author 
of  the  preface  to  the  Glossa  Ordinaria.  We  contented  ourselres 
with  barely  stating  the  two  first  of  these  points,  and  detailed  with 
some  minuteness  our  proof  of  the  last ;  under  the  impression  that 
when  the  evidence  for  Walafrid's  knowledge  of  Greek  was  de- 
stroyed, the  whole  argument  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Accord- 
ingly, we  ascertained  a  curious  fact  in  literary  history ;  and  the 
bishop  himself  is  so  obli^nng  as  to  declare  that  we  ^  fully  executed 
.our  purpose.*  We  proved,  indeed,  that  the  preface,  instead  of 
having  been  written  by  Walafrid  in  the  ^ninth  century,  was  cer^ 
iainly  written  later  than  the  twelfth,  and  most  probably  by  Ber- 
mardinus  Gadolus,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Our  diligence,  the 
learned  prelate  allows,  *  has  added  one  to  the  list  of  Mr.  Travis's 
inaccuracies  ;^  but  he  still  thinks  that  ^  it  detracts  nothing  from  the 
importance  of  Walafrid's  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  seventh 
verse  in  the  Greek  copies  of  his  time.'  The  following  is  a  sketch 
of  the  controversy  on  this  subject.  The  seventh  verse,  as  Mr. 
Travis  asserts,  is  acknowledged  by  Walafrid  Strabo;  who,  in 
compiling  his  commentary,  consulted  Greek  MSS.  First  show^ 
says  Porson,  that  he  understood  Greek.  He  understood  Greek, 
continues  Travis,  for  he  directs  that  Latin  MSS.  should  be  cor- 
rected by  the  Greek.  No  such  thing,  observe  the  Reviewers ;  for 
that  direction  which  was  thought  to  be  Walafrid's,  was  written 
some  centuries  after  the  man  was  dead.  The  man  undoubtedly, 
was  dead,  replies  the  bishop ;  but  Walafrid,  may  have  collated 
Greek  MSS.  notwithstanding.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Wa- 
lafrid Understood  Greek,  and  Porson's  objection  is  as  firm  as  a' 
rock,  rejoin  the  Reviewers.  And  so  the  matter  rests  at  the  present 
moment. 

As  the  bishop  still  lays  great  stress  upon  the  authority  of  Wa- 
lafrid^s  Commentaries  on  the  Prologue  to  the  Canonical  Epistles 
and  on  the  seventh  verse,  we  will  now  proceed  to  state  our  reasons 
for  believing  the  claim  of  Walafrid,  to  both  those  Commentaries, 
to  be  very  questionable.  In  a  short  tract,  entitled  De  inteniiont 
Aucloria  et  modo  procedendo  which  is  prefixed  by  Nicholas  de 
Lyra  to  his  edition  of  the  Biblia  cum  Glossis,  he  assigns  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  reasons,  why  he  did  not  himself  comment 
upon  all  Jerome's  Prologues :  (he  says,  that  he  had  written  com- 
ments upon  some  of  them.)  *'  Tum  quod  dicti  Prolog!  parum 
faciunt  ad  intellectum  librorum  sequentium,  ut  mihi  videtur  ;  tim 
quod  unus  alius  frater^  videlicet  BritOy  de  Ordine  Nostro^  Prologos 
Bibli(B  valdt  sufficitnttr  exposuiL     Quod  opus  habetur  communiter^ 

et 
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cl  a^o  imUmJkrt  Utrym  t^q^oiiiioni  diclonam  prokgorum  me  tmki 
nectssarium  videbaturJ*  Tbe  editors  of  the  Glotsated  Bible,  pub> 
lished  at  Antwerp,  in  1634,  tell  us  in  their  preface  that  Erasnus 
had  ridicded  Britons  Comments  on  Jerome^s  Prologues,  and  that 
they  bad  deemed  it  expedient  to  omit  them.  It  can  scarcely, 
therefore,  be  doubted  that  the  comment  on  this  prologue  was 
written  b^  Fraur  Brito^  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century. — 
After  this  plain  account  of  the  source  from  which  the  Com- 
ments on  thie  Prologues  of  Jerome  were  derived,  we  trust  that 
we  shall  not  again  be  told  of  the  support  afforded,  either  to  the 
disputed  verse  or  to  the  Probgue  to  the  Canonical  Epistles,  bj 
the  Comment  of  Walafrid  Strabo  on  that  prologue. 

Yfith  respect  to  the  Glossa  Ordinaria  itself,  which  is  a  running 
comment  upon  tbe  Scriptures  compiled  from  the  writii^  of  the 
Fathers,  our  reason  for  thinking  that  Walafrid  was  not  tbe  com- 
piler, is  simply  this.  Nicholas  de  Lyra  and  the  other  editors,  in 
assigning  to  the  different  authors,  Augustine,  Jerome,  &c.  from 
whose  works  the  Comment  was  formed,  their  respective  portions, 
aaeicn  certain  parts  to  Strabo  (Strabus) ;  who  thus  appears  not 
as  toe  compiler,  but  as  one  of  those  more  ancient  writers,  from 
whom  the  Comment  was  taken.  But  granting  that  he  was 
the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  who  engaged  in  compiling  the  Gloua 
Mar^inalis — (this  must  be  distinguished  from  tne  Glossa  Inter- 
Jinearis,  collected  by  Anselmus  Laudunensis,  who  lived  about 
the  year  1 100) — it  has  obviously  grown,  by  very  large  subsequent 
additions,  io  its  present  bulk.  The  name  of  Strabus  occurs  very 
frequently  in  the  first  volume,  and  very  seldom  in  the  last.  The 
Comment  on  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  St.  John's  Epistle  is  taken  for 
the  most  part  from  Bedc;  whose  name  the  Antwerp  editors  have 
regularly  prefixed  to  the  portions  that  belong  to  nim.  To  the 
Coounent  on  the  seventh  verse  they  have  prefixed  no  name:  ol>« 
TioQslv  because  they  knew  not  what  name  to  prefix.  Wc  main- 
tain, therefore,  that  those  critics  who  assert  that  the  Comment  on 
the  seventh  verse  was  written  by  Walafrid  Strabo,  assert  that  for 
which  they  cannot  produce  th^  slightest  evidence. 

There  can  be  no  end  of  controversy,  if  arguments  are  com- 
pelled to  vouch  for  more  than  they  prove.  The  bishop  con- 
ceives that  Walafrid  Strabo,  being  a  learned  roan,  commented 
upon  the  seventh  verse,  because  he  found  it  in  his  Greek  MSS. 
Let  us  adopt  this  reasoning  and  carry  it  a  little  farther.  ^Wa- 
lafrid Strabo  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  a  learned  school. — 
He  was  a  scholar  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  as  Rabanus  was  of 
Alcuin,  and  Alcuin  of  Bede.' — Prtfact  to  Second  Editumj  p*  45. 
Bede,  according  to  Semler,  as  quoted  by  his  lordship,  was  ^  em- 
ditus  hocDo,  -et  qui  Gracoi  Codku  ipse  diugenter  rersavit.'    Now, 

VOL.  xxxm.  50.  65.*-^.  R.  10  Bede 
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^ede  wrote  a  regalsr  commentarj  on  th«  First  EpiUie  of  9L 
John  ;  in  which  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  seventh  verse  of  tbe 
fifth  chapter.  And  thus  Bede  did  not  comment  upon  tbe  verse, 
because  it  was  not  in  his  Greek  MSS.  Here,  then,  we  have  tbe 
authority  of  Walafrid  Strabo,  in  the  ninth  centurv,  as  to  tbe 
Greek  MSS^  rebutted  by  that  of  Bede,  in  the  eighth.  Tbe  ar- 
gument is  not  amiss,  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem ;  and  in  that 
fight  only  we  here  avail  ourselves  of  it.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  au- 
thority of  Vknekablx  Bkdk,  whenever  it  can  be  fairly  adduced. 
We  look  to  him  as  the  land-mark  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived — *h 
column  in  the  melancholy  waste.'  He  was  a  man  of  unwearied 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  careful  to  transmit  it 
to  posterity.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  evidence  in  rela- 
tion  to  ^e  Greek  MSS.  bis  silence  respecting  the  seventh  veree, 
in  a  minute  commentary,  nast  ever  remain  en  invincible  proof 
that  it  was  not  the  received  reading  of  tbe  Latin  MSS.  ia  lb« 
eighth  century. 

There  teems  to  be  some  misnoderetanding  between  tbe  learned 
prelate  and  ourselves  respecting  the  Prologue  to  tbe  CanonicBt 
fipistles.  We  will  eitract,  from  the  preface  to  the  second  ed^ 
lion,  tbe  passage  to  which  we  allude. 

■The  author  ofthe  ProI<^e  answers  for  the  absence  oftbe  vene  from 
■eme  Latin  copies,  that  is,  from  such  as  were  In  Us  possesrion,  or  were 
knoim  to  him.  He  asserts  also,  that  it  was  extant  in  the  Greek — ia 
soKie  Greek  copies  at  the  leut.  If  his  authority  b«  valid  forthe  Lattat 
copies,  is  it  not  equallj  so  for  the  Greek  T  "  No,^'  aaya  tbe  revie'wor, 
*^  we  think  not  Little  could  in  general  be  known  ofGraek  raanuscrlpta 
compared  wflh  what  we  know  [read  ntu  fatown,  Rev.]  of  Latin  maw^ 
scripts."  But  tbe  quettion  of  fact  here  does  not  depend  on  the  conpaf 
ralive  wumbtr  of  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.,  bat  on  tbe  compttma/  of  the 
voucher.'— p.  47. 

We  maintained,  what  we  still  believe,  that  the  Prologue  it 

good  evidence  as  to  the  Latiti  MSS.,  although  inadmissible  wit^ 

the  Greek,  and  for  this  reason : — As  tbe  readers  of  tbt 

SS.  at  that  time  knew   little  or  nothing  of  the  Grae)t 

e  Prologue-writer  might  state  what  he  pleased,  on  tb« 

r  the  latter,  without  tear  of  detection.     On  the  other 

:epl  tbe  verse  was  then  really  wanting  in  a  great  many  of 

r,  every  other  quality  of  the  Prologue  is  lost  in  its  fuly* 

act,  therefore,  the  Prologue  is  good  evidence,  and  m 

lore,  unless  it  be  to  show  that  the  writer  was  imposiof 

credulity  of  an  illiterate  age.     We  believe  this  work  l» 

have  been  a  forgery  of  tbe  eighth  century.     For  many  ageft,  ia> 

deed,  it  was  considered,  what  it  pretended  to  he,  the  productkwof 

Jerome.    Simon,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cenuurj, 
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■■kiifiil  flttotg  rMsoDB  for  dottbtiof  te  centtiMoeu ;  nmd  even 
U»  BensdktiBe  editon  of  Jerome,  %riih  ail  tbeir  anxiety  ta  da- 
9tMOj  the  cndit  of  Sudod,  aod  tiq>port  that  of  Uie  diapoted  Terse, 
%re  coiBjpeUed  to  acknowledge  the  tporiottsness  of  the  prologiie  to 
tke  Caneoieal  Epittlea. 

Tbe  bishop  is  at  a  loss  to  uoderstaod  in  what  way  the  mode 
of  agyiBWPt  adopted  in  defence  of  tbe  verse,  may,  as  we  ex< 
preaeed  k,  ^  have  a  tendency  to  excite  in  many  minds  something 
like  a  feekag  of  onceruinty  with  regard  to  the  sacred  text  in 
geaeraL'  Let  es,  therefore,  endeavour  to  explam  our  meaning 
asi  thia  subjecu  We  shall  do  so  the  more  gladly,  becaoae  the 
watore  of  oor  obaervalioM  will  bring  into  contkleration  the  fmMf' 
dfUi  apoo  which  the  point  at  issue  mast  be  finally  determwed. 
Few  of  thoae  who  take  an  interest  in  the  controversy  h|pre  acoi* 
lalely  defined  to  their  own  miada,  and  steadily  kept  m  view,  the 
gaaoftda  upon  which  tbe  respective  parties  take  their  stand ;  and 
thus  it  has  come  lo  pass  that,  while  evidence  has  been  accumvia* 
%a(i|  its  bc»ria|  upon  the  question  has  not  been  distinctly  per* 
eaivwd.  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  inquiry  has  been 
ofverlaad  by  the  nmkiplicity  of  iu  details;  and  they,  who  wish  to 
ibd  the  triith,  are  bewiktored  amklst  tbe  perplexity  in  which  it  ia 
involvedi 

We  say,  then,  that  the  original  soarces  of  all  our  knowled|e  of 
the  Mew  Testaaient,  are  Greek  MSS.,  MS&  of  ancient  versions, 
aad  MSS*  of  the  Greek  aod  Latm  fathers.  Crkical  editions,  in- 
deed, exbtbjuog  the  variations  of  these  MSS^  have  been  publtsh* 
mL,  and  (bey  are  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes ;  but  the  final 
appeal  oust  always  be  to  tbe  MSS.  themselves.  Such  are  the 
materials  of  information  with  which  we  have  been  fumbhed ;  and 
^  abilicy  to  make  the  right  use  of  them  must  be  derived  from 
theaaioA  of  honesty,  good  sense,  sound  learning,  tiiA  some  portion 
of  critical  tact — a  quality  which  Benlley  and  rorson  possessed  in 
a  degree  peculiar  to  thetnselves. 

Moreover,  we  hold  that  the  writings  which  form  the  New 
Testaaient  were  originally  published  in  the  Greek  language ;  and 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  dfisseminating  the  Christian  faith,  manu- 
script copies  were  taken,  and  also  copies  of  those  copies,  and  so 
on  for  many  generatmns,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized 
warkL  Some  of  these  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  obtained  from 
varioaa  regions  of  the  globe,  are  now  in  our  hands.  They  are 
perfeetly  legible,  and  manifestly  written  with  such  care  and  abil- 
f^  as  to  exclude  all  suapkion  of  omissions  or  interpolations  from 
dcsi^  and  any  great  errors  from  inadvertency  or  ignorance.  In 
Skdditiea  to  this,  the  different  HSS.  are  checks  upon  each  other.  A 
wwd  wrong  in  one  may  be  corrected  by  the  right  word  in  another. 

On 
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One  copy  may  supply  an  expression  which  another  copy  mxf* 
ODiiu  And  thus  a  text  may  be  formed,  which  may  be  securely 
relied  upon  as  exhibiting  a  transcript,  essentially  accurate,  of  the 
original  writings  of  the  mspired  Penmen. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  MSS.  of  ancient  versions  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  copy  of  a  MS.  is  the  statement  of  a  fact ;  the 
translation  the  delivery  of  an  opinion.  The  transcriber  has  nothiog 
to  do  but  to  set  down  faithfully  what  is  before  his  eyes ;  the  trans- 
lator is  exposed  to  the  action  of  many  causes  of  error :  he  may 
mistake  the  original  either  from  the  want  of  understanding  or  from 
religious  prejudice :  he  may  be  insufficiently  acquainted  with  one 
language,  or  have  an  imperfect  command  of  the  other.  When  his 
translation  is  effected,  it  is  liable  to  all  the  mischances  of  trao- 
scriptioUft  through  a  succession  of  copies,  and  it  will,  in  all  proba* 
btlity,  come  down  to  us  in  a  much  more  corrupted  state  than. a 
MS.  of  the  original  Greek  ;  because,  as  it  does  not  bear  the  same 
sacred  character,  it  will  be  less  scrupulously  treated. 

With  respect  to  the  fathers,  it  may  be  presumed  that,  in  their 
professed  commentaries  on  Scripture,  they  quoted  passages  accu- 
rately ;  and,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  errors  of  transcription, 
MSS.  of  ancient  commentaries  are  good  evidence  for  the  readings 
of  the  text.  Quotations  in  their  controversial  works  and  popular 
writings  must,  however,  be  received  with  great  caution.  In  con* 
troversy,  texts  will  occasionally  be  adjusted  to  opinions  ;  and  in 
popular  writings  they  will  be  cited  from  memory.  Greek  fathers 
are  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  Latin,  because  they  are  free 
from  the  mistakes  of  translation.  Perhaps  also,  generally  spesflP 
ing,  MSS.  of  the  former  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  purer  state 
than  those  of  the  latter. 

Now,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  there  surely 
cannot  be  a  plainer  dictate  of  common  sense  than  this — that,  to 
ascertain  the  reading  of  any  particular  passage,  we  must  in  the 
first  place  examine  and  compare  our  Greek  MSS.  To  ascertain 
such  reading  is  to  decide  a  question  of  fact  on  evidence.  When 
the  Greek  MSS.  agree  on  any  point,  the  evidence  is  complete 
and  decisive.  In  inquiries  of  this  kind  we  must,  to  use  Bentley's 
phrase, '  indulge  nothing  to  any  conjecture.'  We  must  not  behold, 
in  imagination,  readings  which  may  have  appeared,  in  MSS. 
which  may  have  existed,  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  or  where. 
When,  in  any  instance,  the  variations  of  the  Greek  MSS.  are  such 
that,  after  mature  deliberation,  the  mind  remains  doubtful,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  ancient  versions  and  fathers.  Indeed  wc  do 
not  mean  to  exclude  them  absolutely  from  any  part  of  th^se  inqui- 
ries, for  we  are  satisfied  that,  in  judicious  hands,  they  will  always 
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render  very  iBportant  assistance  to  settlbg  the  jacred  text.  But 
we  think  that  the  Grreek  MSS.  contab  ^  the  faith  once  delivered' 
to  Btanktiid;  in  oar  estimation  thej  are  paramount.  Ail  other 
sources  of  mfonnation  are  inferior  in  kind  ;  they  ma  j  illastrate  and 
confirm  the  original  Greeks  but  thejr  can  never  supersede  it.  These 
are  oor  principles  of  sacred  criticism,  which  no  dread  of  coose- 
qoences  shaU  ever  induce  us  to  relinquish. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  positions  maintained  by  the 
defenders  of  the  verse  ?  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  misre* 
presentation,  we  will  collect  a  few  statements  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  world  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  then 
endeavour  to  develope  the  principle  which  they  involve. 

'  ff  the  verse  is  wanting  io  the  most  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  now 
extant,  it  is  found  in  the  Latin  version,  which  is  more  ancieta  tlian  tlie 
eldest  Greek  manoscript  It  is  quoted  bj  TertoUian  and  Cyprian,  befcne 
Ibe  age  of  any  manmcrtpt  tliat  has  d^ceoded  to  us ;  who,  sajs  MiH, 
woald.not  have  qootedit  if  they  had  not  read  it  in  their  copies.^— (ild« 
v«rt.  to  U  sdit  p.  iiu)  ^  The  I^tin  fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries 
couid  not  liave  been  ignorant  of  Greek ;  and  their  quotations  from  the 
New  Testament  must  be  ceosidered  a^  quotations  from  the  original.'' — 
(p.  96,)  'The  verse  depends  on  almost  the  whole  Western  Church; 
and  on  the  Latin  version,  which  they  used  from  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury ;  and  not  on  that  only,  but  on  the  original  Epistle  of  St.  John,  of 
which  the  Latin  Tersion  is  an  evidence.* — (p.  98.^  '  Cyprian  would  not 
have  quoted  the  verse  as  Scripture  if  he  had  not  round  it  tbere.'-p.  107. 

The  prbciple  involved  in  these  and  similar  paNsa^s  appears  to 
be  ibis — that  (he  Latin  version  and  the  early  Latin  fathers  are 
the  best  authority  for  determining  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  thus  we  are  once  more  required  lo  engage  in  the  con- 
troversies which  distinguished  the  time^  of  the  Reformation.  The 
friends  of  the  verse  occupy  the  ground  then  taken  by  the  Ro- 
manists ;  while  the  advocates  of  the  Greek  MSS.  maintain  that 
defended  by  the  Protestants. 

Let  it  ever  be  recollected,  to  the  honour  of  Erasmus,  that  he 
was  the  first  to  publish  a  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
Of  course  the  Greek  copy  could  not  contain  what  was  not  in  the 
manuscript  original;  and  accordingly,  in  1516,  appeared  the  Edi- 
tio  Prificeps  of  the  New  Testament,  wanting  the  text  of  the  Three 
Heavenly  Witnesses.  No  sooner  »vas  the  omission  discovered 
than  a  storm  arose.  Erasmus  had  divulged  a  secret  which  was  not 
intended  for  the  world  at  large,*  ancf  he  was  in  consequence 
assailed,  from  almost  all  quarters,  with  implacable  fury.  Erasmus, 
however,  was  firm,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  right.  In  the  midst  of 

*  'neniqiie,  si  Tenim  ewet,  tamen  d{ttiinulan4uni,*  said  l^tt  to  Eratmuf,  oo  one 

much 
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iDUch  obloquy  he  pablisbed  (U19)  a  second  edition^  sUU  wkfaoul 
the  verse.  ^Mine,'  said  he,  \is  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testai* 
ment,  I  cannot  print  the  passage,  because  the  Greek  copies  have 
it  not.  Examine  your  manuscripts ;  produce  but  one  that  has  tbo 
verse,  and  I  will  insert  it/  The  friends  of  the  verse  were  th^is  re- 
.duced  to  the  last  extremitv,  when  the  joyful  news  was  announced 
that  the  desired  treasure  bad  been  found  in  England.  From  tbei 
manuscript  (such  as  it  was)  a  transcript  of  the  verse  was  forward- 
ed to  Erasmus ;  who,  in  compliance  with  his  engagement,  inserted 
it  in  his  third  edition,  in  1522 — but  with  an  honest  declaration 
that  he  suspected  the  manuscript  to  have  been  interpolated  from 
the  Latin.  In  the  same  year  was  published  the  Complutenaan 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  exhibiting  the  verse  in  a  mucii 
better  state  than  that  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  British  manu- 
script. Amidst  mutual  accusations  the  language  of  Erasmus  to 
Stunica  (one  of  the  Complutensian  editors)  was-*Produce  your 
manuscripts  containing  the  verse.  But  alas !  the  Compluteosiaii 
editors  could  produce  nothing  in  its  favour  but  the  Latin  Vulgate 
and  the  tradition  of  the  Church. 

Let  it  also  be  recollected,  to  the  honour  of  Luther,  Bugenfaagtusii 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  that  in  this  contest  they 
magnapimously  stood  by  the  decision  of  Erasmus.  Luther,  in  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  omitted  the  passage  \  and,  in 
the  preface  to  the  last  edition  (in  1546)  revised  by  himself^  he 
solemnly  requested  that  bis  translation  should  on  no  account  be 
altered.  The  Romanists,  on  the  other  hand,  very  consistently, 
support  the  verse  by  the  authority  of  the  church.  ^  II  n'y  a,'  says 
Simon,  ^  que  Pautonte  de  PEglise  qui  nous  fasse  aujourd'hui  re- 
cevoir  ce  passage  conune  autheniique.'— (Hist.  Cril.  du  N.  T* 
p.  317.)  The  bmding  force  of  church  tradition,  indeed,  is  the 
great  principle  maintained  by  the  Romanists,  in  opposition  to  the 
rrotestanis ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  persuaded  of  its  validity,  we 
do  not  condemn  them  for  adhering  to  it.  But  if  the  Romanists 
wished  to  establish  as  Scripture,  on  exactly  the  same  evidence  as 
that  adduced  for  1  John  v.  7.  a  passage  strongly  favouring  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation-— there  is  not  a  single  protestant  advo- 
cate of  the  verse  in  St.  John,  who  would  not  strenuously  resist  the 
attempt.  He  would  perceive, in  an  instant,  that  the  proceeding  was 
calculated  to  'excite  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
sacred  text  in  general.^  On  the  whole,  whether  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts and  the  Latin  tradition  shall  be  of  co-ordinate  authority — 
or  rather,  whether  the  Greek  manuscripts  shall  succumb  to  the 
Latin  tradition,  when  they  disagree — these  are  the  previous  ques- 
tions to  be  resolved,  before  the  verse  can  be  justly  admitted  into 
the  text  of  Scripture.    For  our  own  parts,  we  are  firmly  convinced 
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tkat  tko«e  penons  are  the  best  defenders  of  the  pure  and  orthodox 
fckh  of  the  church  of  England — the  real  champions  of  divine 

maintain  that  the  Greek  manuscripts  have  no  equal  in 
hr  less  a  superior. 
Lei  us  «ODsider,  however,  the  reasons  which  are  given  for  in« 
▼eaUng  the  Latin  Fathers  and  the  Latin  version  with  an  authority 
from  which  there  is  scarcely  any  appeal.  We  shall  find  them,  we 
belieTe,  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Vindication  : — 

^  The  first  period  (A.  D.  101 — SCO,)  contaios  no  evidence  against  the 
"Verae,  b«t  much  for  it.  There  is  no  Greek  manuscript  of  the  New 
Testament  of  this  period.  The  oldest  Greek  copj  extant  Is  of  a  much 
later  4ite  than  the  ancient  Latin  version  of  the  western  church,  and 
the  writings  of  TtrtuUian  and  Cjpriao,  who  made  use  of  it.*— (Sd 
adttion,p.ll8.) 

From  this  passage  may  be  collected  a  canon  of  sacred  criticisroy 
upon  the  validity  of  which  the  justice  of  the  bishop^s  preference 
entirely  depends — it  is  this : — Terlullian,  Cyprian,  and  ihc  old 
Latin  rersion,  being  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  oldest  existing 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  afibrd  the  best  means  of 
aacercainiiig  the  genuine  readings  of  that  volume.    We  have,  it  is 
(rue,  and  as  his  lordship  acknowledges,  Greek  MSS.  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hundred  years  old ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  sufficient  for 
oar  aatisfactioa.    Our  final  appeal  must  be  to  witnesses  of  a  dif- 
ferent order ;  to  witnesses  of  the  second  and  third  centuries — to 
TertnUian,  Cyprian,  and  the  Latin  version.    What,  then,  we  ask, 
have  the  ongmal  numutcripts  of  TertuIIian,  Cyprian,  and  the 
Latio  rersion  come  down  to  us  ?  Have  we,  indeed,  a  single  ma- 
nuscript of  any  of  them  at  all  approaching  in  antiquity  to  our 
manoscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament  f   The  truth  is,  that  the 
iMnnseripts  of  TertuIIian,  Cyprian,  and  the  Latin  version  have 
suffered  incomparably  more,  both  from  accident  and  design,  than 
our  Greek  MSS.    It  must,  therefore,  be  recollected  that  we  have 
not  to  decide  between  the  evidence  of  the  Latin  fathers  and  the 
JLaCtn  version  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Greek 
MSS.  on  the  other ;  but  between  the  manustriptt  of  the  Latin 
fathers  and  Latin  version,  and  the  Greek  manuscripts.  And,  under 
these  circumstances,  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  a  more  un- 
warrantable principle  of  criticism  cannot  be  laid  down,  than  that 
of  preferring  the  Latin  MSS.  to  the  Greek. 

In  the  passage  just  cited,  the  learned  prelate  contends,  that  *  in 
the  first  period  (to  A.D.  300.)  there  is  no  evidence  against  the 
verse,  because  there  are  no  Greek  MSS.  of  that  period.^  If  this 
be  a  pod  argument,  it  cannot  be  a  bad  one  to  say,  that  there  b 
no  evidence  ?or  the  verse  during  that  period,  because  there  am 
no  Latin  MSS.  of  so  early  a  date. 

The 
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The  Scripture  criticism  of  modern  times  has  given  a  weight  to 
the  early  Latin  fathers,  for  which,  as  we  deem  it  of  pernicious 
tendency,  we  are  glad  to  feel  assured  that  no  eood  reason  can  be 
assigned.  It  is  the  fashion  to  extol  GriesbacVs  labours  in  that 
department.  In  matters  of  this  moment,  it  would  be  wtf>ng  to  dis- 
guise our  sentiments ;  and  therefore,  so  far  from  expressing  any 
admiration  of  his  system,  we  avow  our  opinion  that  an  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  which  should  adopt  all  his  notions  of  the 
best  readings,  would  vary  much  more  from  the  original  standard, 
than  the  editions  in  common  use.*  Let  us  cpnsider  one  of  his 
positions  as  we  find  it  stated  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  ^  That 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian  made  use  of  Greek  copies,  Griesbach 
argues  from  the  difference  there  frequently  is,  between  their  cita- 
tions  and  the  received  text.'  We  are  really  not  aware  that  we  haix 
ever  before  met  with  so  preposterous  an  argument.  Tertullian's 
quotations  differ  from  the  received  text — therefore  he  made  use  of 
Greek  copies!  To  account  for  the  alleged  variations  from  the 
received  text,  men  of  ordinary  minds  would  suppose  that  TertuU 
lian  and  Cyprian  might  have  used  a  Lntin  version  ;  or  have  quoted 
from  memory  ;  or  that  their  citations  might  have  become  incorrect 
through  the  accidents  of  transcription,  or  have  been  garbled  by 
design.  But  no — none  of  these  suppositions  can  be  admitted  by 
Griesbach.  i'he  fault  is  entirely  in  the  Greek  MSS.  Tertul- 
lian and  Cyprian,  he  fancies,  were  gifted  with  perpetual  watch- 
fulness ;  under  whatevercircumstances  they  were  writing,  they  had 
their  Greek  MSS.  before  them.  When  they  wanted  a  quotation 
they  invariably  sought  it  out,  and  critically  examined  every  word 
of  It.  Their  translations  were  absolutely  immaculate ;  and  they 
copied  them  into  their  works  without  a  flaw.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  unconquerable  spirit  of  vigilance  and  integrity  which  distin- 
guished Tertullian  and  Cyprian  animated  the  individuals  who 
transcribed  their  writings  in  after-times ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed, 
by  a  suggestion  of  our  own,  to  establish  at  once  the  point  aimed 
at,  the  manuscripts  of  those  fathers  were,  for  many  ages,  under  the 
especial  superintendence  of  an  infallible  church.  And  thus,  while 
the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  were  exposed  to  the  deprava- 
tions of  mischance  and.  the  mutilations  of  the  heretics,  their 
genuine  readings  were  preserved  in  the  pages  of  Tertullian  and 
.Cyprian !  So  much  for  the  reasoning  of  Griesbach.  As  to  our: 
selves,  we  have  great  veneration  for  those  old  fathers,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  they  were  in  general  satisfied  with  giving  the  smse  of 
Scripture  in  their  own  language ;  and  we  predict  that  any  one  who 

j^ _.  _  ._ 

*  In  a  reTiew  of  BeUham's  Translation  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  appeared  io  the 
Monthly  Censor,  a  short-liTed  publication  in  1823,  our  readers  may  find  boom  wtrj 
learned  and  able  observations  on  Qrie^bach's  priociplof  of  Scripture  criticism, 
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diall  examine  their  writings  with  a  riew  to  this  subject  will  be 
Convinced  that  such  is  the  fact.  We  know  that  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian  have  quoted  the  same  passaM  differently ;  they  cannot, 
therefore,  both  of  them  be  ri^ht,  and  they  may  both  hie  wrong. 
Tertullian,  in  particular,  has  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  quot- 
ed the  same  passage  in  different  words — extremely  different.  In 
such  instances,  his  quotations  cannot  all  be  right ;  and  they  may 
be  all  wrong.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  notorious  truths,  we  are 
required  to  make  the  works  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  the  crite- 
ria of  what  was,  or  was  not,  in  the  original  MSS.  of  the  Greek 
Testament. 

h  k  remarkable  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  David^s  and  Griesbach 
should  agree  in  preferring  the  Latin  authorities  to  the  Greek,  and 
yet  impose  each  other  in  their  decisions  respecting  the  disputed 
Terse.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Bishop  receives  the  verse  under  tha 
impression  that  the  Latin  authorities  are  in  its  favour ;  and  Gries- 
bach rejects  it  because  he  deems  them  adverse  to  it.  It  will  be 
convenient  therefore  to  consider  a  little  more  fully  the  nature  and 
value  of  these  authorities. 

In  (he  second  and  third  centuries — not  to  mention  writers  of 
less  moment  whose  works  have  descended  to  us — lived  Justin 
'Martyr,  Ireneus,  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and 
Cyprian : — ^voluminous  authors,  discussing  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects. They  often  dwell  upon  doctrines  immediately  connected 
with  chat  of  the  Trinity,  and  it  might  naturally  have  been  expect* 
ed  (hat  a  verse  so  applicable  as  that  under  discussion  woula  fre* 
qnemJy  occur  in  their  compositions.  No  express  quotation  of  it 
however  has  yet  been  produced  from  their  works.  But,  instead 
of  express  quotation,  two  or  three  passages  have  been  alleged,  aa 
having  something  like  a  reference  to  something  like  the  verse* 
These  faint  semblances  are  found  in  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  two 
fhthers  of  the  African  church  ;  the  former  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  the  latter  about  the  middle  of  the  third.  The 
verse,  as  it  stands  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  is  as  follows : — *  Quoniaa 
tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  coelo.  Pater,  Verbum  et  Spiritus 
Sanctas :  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.'  The  passages  adduced  from 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian  are  these :— ^  Ita  connexus  Patris  in  Pi- 
Iio,et  Filii  inr  Paracleto,  tres  efficit  cohsrentes,  alterum  ex  altero; 
qui  tres  onum  sunt,  non  unus :  ouomodo  dictum  est.  Ego  et  Pater 
unum  somu^,  ad  substantias  unitatem,  non  ad  numeri  singularita- 
tem.^ — Tertullian.  *  Dixit  Dominus,  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus ; 
et  iterum,  de  Patre,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritu  Sancto,  scriptum  est,  et  hi 
tres  unum  sunt.' — O/prian.  Now,  before  we  make  a  single  re- 
mark upon  these  passages,  we  would  ask,  whether  we  treat  the 
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volume  with  due  respect,  when  we  introduce  into  it  a  verse 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  has  only  evidence  of  this 
kind  in  its  favour  ?  Tertuliian  does  not  quote  the  verse.  He 
uses  Filii  instead  of  Verbi,  and  Paracleto  instead  of  Spuritu  Sanc- 
to.  Besides  he  draws  his  conclusion  from  a  passage  in  St.  JohnV 
Gospel  (x.  30,)  which  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  that  he 
wa.s  unacquainted  with  the  verse  in  the  Epistle ;  for  this  last  would 
have  proved  his  point  directly  and  at  once,  which  could  be  only 
indirectly  inferred  from  the  former.  Again,  Cyprian  does  not 
quote  1  John  v.  7.  Filio  is  used,  and  not  VtrtK) ;  which  is  by 
no  means  a  trifling  difierence,  for  in  Cyprian^s  time  many  discus^ 
sions  had  taken  place  respecting  the  Logos.  Moreover,  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity  was  a  received  doctrine  of  the 
church ;  and  Tertuliian,  for  whom  Cyprian's  veneration  was 
boundless,  had  applied  the  words  in  the  close  of  the  8th  verse, 
^  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt,'  to  that  doctrine : — under  these  circum- 
sCances,  Cyprian  may  well  hav^  used  the  expression,  ^  de  Patre, 
et  Filio  et  Spiritu  Sancto,  scriptum  est,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt,'  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  seventh  verse.  In  confirmation  of  this 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  Facundus,  an  African  bishop  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  expresslv  refers  to  this  passage 
of  Cyprian,  and  considers  it  to  be  a  deduction  from  the  eighth 
verse.  Let  it,  however,  be  granted  that  this  reasoning  is  not 
conclusive ;  if  it  had  been  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
we  may  certainly  expect  to  find  it  quoted  by  writers  of  the 
fourth  century;  and  if  there  are  no  traces  of  it  in  any  of  them, 
we  may  then  at  least  safely  infer  that  it  was  not  quoted  by  Ter- 
tuliian and  Cyprian. 

The  fourth  century  was  a  splendid  sera  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory* It  abounded  in  men  eminent  for  their  talents  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  controversies  by  which  it  was  distinguished  were  cal- 
culated to  keep  the  reasonmg  powers  in  full  exercise.  In  this 
century  flourisned  Arnobius«  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, Hilary,  Epiphanius,  Greg^ory  Nyssen,  and  Ambrose;  but 
above  all  must  be  mentioned  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Athanasius,  the  great  triumvirate  of  the  Greek  church,  the  cham- 
pions of  orthodoxy  in  the  Arian  controversy ;  and  Jerome  and 
Augustine,  the  luminaries  of  the  west.  When  we  consider  the 
subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  these  writer?,  it  is  utterly 
incredible  that,  if  the  verse  had  existed,  they  should  not  have 
availed  themselves  of  it,  as  a  most  effective  weapon  against  their 
heretical  opponents.  Now  we  aifirm  that  no  person  has  yet  pro- 
duced a  single  passage,  from  the  genuine  remains  of  these  fathers, 
which  either  contains  the  verse^  or  probably  refers  to  it.  We  con- 
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clode,  therefore,  that  it  was,  at  that  time,  unknown.  Vain  is  the 
pretence  that  k  maj  have  lieen  quoted  in  iiork»  which  have  not 
come  down  to  as.  B^ntle^'s  niaxim  siill  holds  good — *  We  must 
indulffe  DOihiDg  to  any  conjecture*'  Our  bnsines^i  is  to  decide  a 
qiieation  of  fact  on  actual  evidence.  The  verse,  as  «^e  contend, 
k  not  qooted  by  the  writers  of  the  fourih  century ;  but  with  re* 
gard  to  one  of  them,  Augustiue,  there  are  circumstances  which 
require  distinct  notice. 

AugBstine,  who,  as  well  as  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  was  of  the 
ACrkao  chivcb,  distinctly  taught  that  the  doctrine,  which  the  se« 
Tenth  verse  is  supposed  to  contain,  might  be  deduced  from  the 
eighth  verse.     But  the  verse  itself  be  did  not  know ;  and  we  as- 
sert this,  because  (1)  be  interprets  the  Spirit,  the  Blood,  and  the 
water,  mentiooed  in  the  eighth  verse,  as  significant  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  ibe  Holy  Spirit ;  and  (3)  to  show  that  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity  are  witnesses— -instead   of  quoting   the  seventh 
Terse,  which  he  undoubtedly  would  have  done  if  he  had  known 
il — he  proceeds  thus :— *  7e*l€#  vero  esse  Patrem  et  Fiiium  et 
Spirjtum    Sanctum    quis  Evangelio  credit    et    dubitat,  Dicente 
Fi/jo,  ^o  sum  qui  testimonium  perhibeo  de  me,  et  testimonium 
perhibet  de  me  qui  misit  me  Pater.     Ubi  elsi  non  est  cororoemo- 
ratns  Spiritus  Sanctus,  non  tamen  intelligitur  »eparatus.     Sed  nee 
de  Ipso  aHbi  lacuit,  eumque  tutem  satis   a|)erteque  monstravit. 
Nam  cum  lUum  promitteret,  ail.  Ipse  testimonium  perhibebit  de 
me.     Hi  sunt  tres  testes ;  ct  tres  unum  sunt,  qui  unius  substantise 
sunt«*    And  thus  we  see  in   what  manner  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  were  first  proved  to  be  toitnessu  ;  along  with 
the  affirmation  that  ^  the  three  are  one.*    From  this  single  pas- 
sage  of  Au^tine,  we  believe  it  to  be  impossible  fairly  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  verse 
contaiDiog  the  Three  Heavenly  witnesses  was  unknown  as  a  part 
of  Holy  Writ.* 

Id  the  year  439  the  seat  of  the  African  church  was  invaded  by 
the  Vandal  Genseric  and  his  followers.  These  barbarians  had  re- 
ceived Christianity,  and  an  alphabet,  from  Ulphilas,  towards  the 
doee  of  the  preceding  century.  They  were  unrelenting  asserters 
of  the  Arian  creed,  regarding  the  orthodox  believers  with  feelings 
▼ery  similar  to  those  which,  m  after-times,  the  adherents  of  Maho- 
met entertained  towards  Christians  in  general.  J^ike  those  infuri- 
ated adventurers,  the  Vandals  nent  forth,  intent  on  exterminating 
all  who  should  resist  their  power  or  reject  their  opinions.  They* 
eventually  established  themselves  at  Carthage,  and  in  the  adjacent* 
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region ;  and  maintained  their  sway  hj  violence  and  persecution. 
In  the  year  484,  Hunneric,  who,  on  the  death  of  Genseric,  be- 
came King  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  convened  a  council  of  ibe 
Arian  and  orthodox  bishops,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  discussion, 
but,. as  it  appears,  with  the  secret  intention  of  taking  cogent  mea- 
sures with  the  Homoiisians  whenever  he  should  find  them  in  bis 
power.  He  seems  to  have  been  well  aware  that,  without  some  ma« 
nagement,  they  were  not  likely  to  obey  the  summons ;  he  exhorted 
them  accordingly,  in  his  edict,  not  to  be  alarmed,  but  to  attend 
the  council  ^  amissa  omni  excusatione  formidinis.'  Accordingly 
above  four  hundred  orthodox  bishops,  from  the  African  provinces 
and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  assembled  at  Carthage.  At 
the  time  appointed  they  were  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
patriarch  Cyrila  and  his  Arian  hierarchy,  who  made  short  work 
of  the  argument.  '  Et  exijnde,'  says  Victor  Vitensis,  ihe  bisloriaa 
of  the  whole  affair,  ^  strepitum  concitantes,  calumniari  adversarii 
caeperunt.  Et  quia  hoc  nostri  petierant,  ut  saltern  si  examinare 
non  iicebat,  prudent!  multitudini  vel  expectare  liceret,  jubentar 
i^niversi  filii  Catholicae  Ecclesiae  qui  aderant  centenis  fastibus  tuvy- 
du^  The  orthodox,  bishops  presented  a  very  long  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  had  been  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency  tbs^t 
might  arise ;  and  then  made  their  escape  as  "well  as  they  could. 
Now,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  the  plant  in  the  spot  where  the  seed 
was  sown.  Augustine,  who  died  about  the  year  430,  had  taMght 
the  African  church,  with  an  authority  only  inferior  to  that  of  tbe 
Apostles,  that  the  Homoii'^ian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  coo- 
tamed  in  the  words  of  St.  John — ^  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant, 
spiritus  et  aqua  et  sanguis;  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.^  It  is  not  im- 
probable that,  as  a  security  for  the  faith,  this  dogma  of  the  great 
teacher  was  recorded  in  the  margins  of  the  Latin  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  thus  it  may  have  glided  into  the  text.  At 
all  events  these  African  bishops,  cfr  at  least  the  compiler  of  the 
Confession,  discovered  what  had  escaped  all  the  acuteness  and 
q11  the  researches  of  preceding  times.  To  silence  their  oppo- 
nents at  once — to  render  iheir  opinions  clearer  than  the  day,  as 
tney  expressed  it — they  adduced,  as  the  words  of  St.  John,  ifce 
disputed  verse !  Perhaps  this  was  not  so  bold  a  measure  as  it  may 
s^t  first  sight  appear;  the  judges  of  the  correctness  of  the  quota- 
tion were  a  set  of  fierce  and  intolerant  barbarians,  &o  ignorant 
that  in  all  probability  not  an  individual  among  them  understood 
a  word  of  Greek ;  and  few  perhaps  could  read  a  Latin  manu- 
script. ^  Nescio  Latine,'  said  the  Patriarch  Cyrila  himself;  tA 
assertion  which,  although  not  literally  true,  is  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion that  neither  he  nor  his  assessors  were  great  clerks* 
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*  El  at  adhnc  luce  clariiu  wnias  Diviniutit  mm  cmD  PMrt  tt 
Filio,  SpirHDJB  Sanctum  doceamiu,  Joanau  £%*angeliftUD  teali* 
monio  cooiprobatur ;  ait  namque — ^Tret  sunt  qui  testinonima 
perbibeot  io  cgbIo,  Pater,  Verbum,  et  8(iiritu»  Saocttia ;  el  hi 
tres  UDooi  tuoi.'  Such  is  the  paaaage,  in  the  African  Confea^ioo^ 
as  k  appears  in  the  printed  editionB  of  Vkior  Vitensia.  li  ia 
eaaj  to  conceive  the  mode  in  which  thei*e  wonUmay  have  been  det 
rived  into  the  text  from  Augustine's  int<r|  relation  of  iheeighlk 
verse:  it  is  nol  easy  (o  conceive  that  they  could  have  existed  at 
ScHptore,  unquoitdy  till  the  close  of  the  filth  ceniwy,  and  then  be, 
alJ  at  oace,  advanced  as  an  argument  to  make  every  thing  ^  boe 
clarins.'  Perb-ips  it  may  be  objected,  that  Augustine  enumeratea 
Pater,  Fitiusei  Spiriius  Sanctus  as  the  witnesses ;  while  the  Con* 
fessioD  mentions  Pater,  Ftrbum  et  Spiritus  Sanctus.  This  app»» 
rent  dtscrepaney  may  be  removed.  There  nre^  in  the  ColberUAO 
library,  at  Paris,  three  MSS.  of  Victor  Vitensis,  which  Mr* 
Boiler,  whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  controversy, 
caused  to  be  examined.  A  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century  reads 
V§rhtm  in  this  place^  and  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  reads  iV* 
fttf.  The  oldest  of  the  three  (a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century) 
reads  Filius;  with  thi^*  note  in  the  margin.  In  Epistola  6eM 
Jaowntt  ita  lefendunu  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Filnm  is 
the  true  reading  in  the  Confession,  that  is,  the  original  reading, 
aod  that  Vtrhrnn  was  an  after-thought.  That  word  would  ap* 
pear  to  render  the  passage  peculiarly  St.  John^s ;  he  being  tne 
only  aposcie  who  has  written  distinctly  of  the  Logot.  Moreover, 
there  is  an  expression  in  Augustine,  which  might  suggest  the 
substttotioD  of  Ftrium  for  Ftlim.  To  show  that  by  ike  Blood 
we  are  to  onderstand  ihe  Son,  he  observes — *  Nomine  aoteiq 
sanguinis,  Filium  significatam  accipiamus  ;  quia  Vtrbum  caro 
&cnun  esL'  On  tl^  whole,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the 
▼erse  originated  in  the  interpretation  of  Augustine.  It  seema 
to  have  exi^ced  for  some  time,  on  the  mareins  of  the  Latin  copies, 
in  a  kind  of  intermediate  state ;  as  something  better  than  a  asere 
dictom  of  Augustine  and  yet  not  absolutely  Scripture  itself.  By 
d^rees  it  was  received  into  the  text,  where  it  appears  in  by  far  the 
grater  oamber  of  L^tin  MSS.  now  in  our  handsi.  When,  to  use 
Kewton^s  ej^pression,  *  the  ignorant  ages  came  on,'  all  f  jrther  in- 
^oinr  was  at  an  end ;  and  when  the  verse  was  fairly  established 
n  we  text,  it  gained  the  protection  of  the  Romish  church ;  and 
thtis,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  few  doubu  were  enter- 
tained on  the  subject.  Such,  in  brief,  is  its  history  from  ihe 
CouocUef  Hdnoeric  to  the  time  of  Erasmus. 

An  attempt,  )iowever,  has  been  made  to  produce,  in  behalf  of 

it 
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it,  a  witness  who  was  independent  of  the  African  church,  and 
even  prior  to  the  Council  of  Hunneric.  It  was  quoted,  we 
are  told,  b^  Eucherius,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  about  the  year  434. 
Griesbach,  in  his  Diatribe  on  1  John  v.  7.,  has  very  ably  discussed 
this  supposed  evidence,  and  we  deem  it  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  to  persist  in  asserting  that  Eucherius  quoted  the  versr,  who  has 
read  his  observations  on  the  subject.  In  confirmation  of  his  opi- 
nion, we  shall  add  the  foliowiitg  remarks.  Sixtus  Senensis  threw 
out  a  suspicion  that  Eucherius  whs  not  the  author  of  the  Formute 
Spirituales;  and  that  they  were  composed  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  the  Venerable  Bede,  because  many  passages  of  the  Formulas 
occur  also  in  Bedels  writings.*  The  editor  of  the  works  of  Euche* 
rius  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrnm,  who  follows  the  edition  of  Bras* 
sicauus,  is  of  opinion  that  this  reasoning  is  not  conclusive.  Why, 
Jip  og!r%  might  not  Bede  be  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Eu- 
cherius ;  and  copy  from  him,  as  he  has  done  from  many  other 
writers?  Be  it  so:  we  wish  not  for  a  more  convincing  proof  that 
the  introduction  of  the  disputed  verse  into  the  Formulae  is  an 
interpolation.  If  any  one  fact  m  ty  be  assumed  as  certainly 
established  in  this  controversy,  it  is,  that  Bede  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  seventh  verse.  On  the  supposition,  therefore,  that 
be  had  read  and  bad  borrowed  from  the  Formulae,  the  verse* 
could  not  have  been  extant  in  that  work.  We  believe  the  truth 
to  be,  that  Eucherius  composed  the  work  as  it  appears  in  the 
MSS.  from  which  the  Pari^  edition  of  1520,  and  the  Basle  of 
1530,  were  printed ;  and  that  additions  were  afterwards  made,  by 
persons  who  thought  that  they  did  good  service  by  augmenting 
the  number  of  instances  in  which  each  formula  occurs.  Oudia 
particularly  specifies  instances  from  the  writings  of  Gregory  I. ; 
and,  we  believe,  that  1  John  v.  7.  was  added  from  the  Latin  Vol- 

i^ate.  Brassicanus,  happening  to  light  upon  one  of  these  interpo* 
ated  MSS.,  and  judging,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  trade,  that  the 
bulkier  MS.  must  be  the  more  valuable,  nrinled  it ;  and  then,  with 
great  self-complacency,  boasted  that  he  oad  restored  the  genume 
work  of  Eucherius. 

.  In  our  former  review,  we  stated  the  difficulty  which  we  felt 
with  regard  to  Fulgentius,  an  African  bishop,  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ;  but  admitted,  that  he  had  quoted  the  seventh  verse.  His 
testimony  is  of  little  consequence.     There  are,  however,  very  sus- 

*  The  words  of  Sixtus  Senensis  are  not  unworthy  of  obserration.  *  Hos  libros,  ta- 
metsi  eniditos  fotear  et  lectu  diKnissimos,  non  ausim  tameo  affirmare  eos  esse  Euch* 
•rii,  sed  incerti  potius  et  recentiorit  cujuspiam  coUectoris,  qui  more  eentoDum  bine  to- 
de  collegerit,  ex  dictis  Latinorum  Patrum,  prsDcertim  ex  integrissententiislsidori,  Be^ 
^»,  et  aliorumautorum,  quos  duceotis  fere  annis  prscessit  Eucherius.'  (Bibliolh^  lib» 
4.  TU»  Euckcmu,)  How  eanw^  then,  place  aoy  reliance  on  the  evidence  of  Euche- 
rius f 

picious 
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picioQS  circmKtances  attending  it.  On  this  subject  we  shall  con- 
tent ourseWes  with  referring  our  readers  to  some  Letters,  on  the 
disputed  verse,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Remem- 
brancer, bjr  Mr.  Ozlee  ;  a  clerfcjman  of  talent  and  learnings 
which  he  has  saccessfully  exerted  in  defending  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  against  the  Sociniann.  In  the  course  of  these  letten  he 
has  si^esred  verj  strong  rea.sons  for  8u<^pecting  that  the  passage 
in  Fuigentius  has  been  tamf>ered  niih.— *  Beaius  enim  Joannes 
Apostolus  testatur,  dicens  :  Tres  sunt  qui  teRiimonium  perhibent 
io  Goelo,  Pater,  Verburo,  et  Spiritun  ;  et  tres  ^unt  unum.  Quod 
etiara  beatissirous  Marijrr  Cjprianus  confiutur,  dicens:  &c,' 
Sarelj  this  is  very  strange.  What  is  Cyprian  brought  to  confess  T 
— that  St.  John  tUd  so  testify,  or  the  truth  of  what  he  testi6edt 
According  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David\  ^  Fuigentius  quotes  Su  John 
as  his  auworiUf  for  the  doctrine,  and  Cyprian  as  hoiding  Uu  $ame 
faiik?  Did  Fuigentius,  then,  think  that  the  authority  of  the  apos- 
tle was  inefficient ;  and  that  it  was  requisite  also  to  prove  ihat 
the  doctrine  was  maintained  by  Cyprian  ?  He  certainly  appears 
to  set  the  martyr  above  the  apostle  ;  applying  to  the  former  the 
epithet  keoHssimtAt^  and  to  the  lattc  r  healvs.  In  truth,  however, 
the  whole  passage  leads  us  to  infer  that  he  meant  to  support  both 
bis  quotation  of  the  verse  and  his  application  of  it,  by  tne  authori- 
ty of  Cyprian. 

The  arguments  from  the  Greek  fathers,  in  defence  of  the  verse, 
are  really  so  feeble,  that  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  tran- 
scripcion.  IVe  will,  however,  give  a  few  specimens.  In  the  first 
edition  of  the  *  Vindication,'  the  learned  prelate  produced  ^  two 
new  Greek  authoritieb'  for  the  verse ;  and  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition,  his  lordship  complains  that  we  *  mistook  the  ap- 
plication of  one  of  them  and  wholly  overlooked  the  other.'  We 
nope  he  will  believe  that  we  did  not  intend  to  do  so.  The  first 
authority,  together  with  its  attendant  argument,  appears  to  be  this. 
Certain  heretics,  called  Alogi,  are  said,  by  Epiphanius,  to  have  re- 
jected the  writings  of  St.  John,  because  those  writings  asserted  the 
divinify  of  the  Logos ;  therefore,  they  rejected  the  Epistle  of  St. 
John  ;  and,  therefore,  it  contained  the  disputed  verse.  To  this 
we  replied— and  we  think  it  sufficient  to  have  replied — that  the 
account  of  iht  Word  at  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  aflbrds  of  itself 
an  adequate  reason  for  the  alleged  rejection.  The  second  authori- 
ty seems  to  be  this.  Epiphanius  says  that  the  Epistles  of  St.  John 
*  agree  with  the  Apocalypse'— meaning,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lc^  ;  therefore,  the  first  E|iistle  contains  the  verse  in  question. 
The  inference  might  just  as  well  have  been,  that  the  second  and 
third  EfMstles  contab  the  verse.  We  surely  may  be  forgiven  fop 
having  overlooked  this  authority.    In  the  preface  to  the  second 
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edition,  pp*  S9,  30.  his  lordship  has  favoured  us  with  *  two  other 
new  authorities.'  We  will  mention  the  first  of  them.  According 
to  Suidas,  Theodorus  Anagnosta  says,  that  Diodorus,  theprecep* 
tor  of  Chrvsostom,  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epi<^tles  of  St* 
John,  concerning  the  Unity  in  Trinity  (in^  r«v  ui  Bu$  §»  T^mi*.) 
Dorhout  calls  this  authority  ^  omni  except  tone  majus;^  and  the 
learned  prelate  thinks  that  a  discourse  of  this  kind  *  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  bein^  founded  on  the  seventh  verse  of  the  fifth  chap- 
ter.'    The  remaining  new  authority  is  of  equal  weight. 

Unsatisfactory  as  the  external  evidence  for  the  verse  undoubt- 
edly is,  we  are  not  surprized  that  its  advocates  should  make  much 
of  tiie  internal  evidence.  This  argument  is  strenuously  enforced 
By  the  Bishop  of  St.  David^s,  and  his  lordship  has  taken  great 

?ains  to  develope  the  theological  meaning  of  the  entire  passage. 
IThether  it  arises  from  our  own  want  of  discernment  we  knowr 
not ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  he  only  involves  us  in  perplexity.  It  is, 
however,  but  justice  to  him  to  declare,  that  he  is  by  no  means  the 
only  traveller  with  whom,  amidst  those  mazes,  we  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  our  way.  Whatever  guides  we  chanced  to  fot- 
low — ^  Ibant  obscuri,  sola  sub  nocte,  per  umbram  :' — ^they  led  us 
into  the  regions  of  darkness,  and  left  us  there.  With  the  dog^ 
matic  interpretation  of  the  passage,  therefore,  we  will  have  no 
concern  ;  but  we  have  no  objection  to  stale  our  opinion  of  its  lo- 
gical structure. 

Let  us  read  the  pa<?sage  without  the  seventh  verse.  (6)  '  This 
is  He  that  came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ ;  and  not 
by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood ;  and  it  is  the  spirit  that 
mareth  witness,  because  the  spirit  is  truth.  (8J  For  there  are 
tbree  that  bear  witness,  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood  ;  and 
these  three  agree  in  one.  (9)  If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men, 
the  witness  of  God  is  greater :  for  this  is  the  witness  of  God,  which 
he  hath  testified  of  his  ^on.' 

When  St.  John  says,  ^  He  came  by  water  and  blood,'  it  is  to 
affirm  that  ^  water  and  blood'  are  the  vntnessts  of  His  coming.  la- 
the sixth  verse,  therefore,  St.  John  introduces  the  three  of  which* 
be  is  about  to  speak.  In  the  eighth  verse  he  describes  them  as 
giving  a  joint  and  accordant  testimony.  In  the  ninth  verse  he 
asserts  that  this  testimony,  being  the  testimony  of  God,  ought 
to  be  received ;  inasmuch  as,  in  other  cases,  we  receive  man's 
testimony.  Now,  whatever  signification  we  attach  to  the  spirii^ 
Ae  water^  and  the  bloody  the  logical  structure  of  the  passage  is 
complete  :  there  is  a  continued  sense :  there  is  a  unity  of  design* 
9ut  introduce  the  seventh  verse,  between  the  meqtion  of  the  three- 
and  the  account  of  their  jomt  witness,  and  the  contiDuily  of 
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laeMriiig  is  inatMtlj  Woken.  A  new  sn^ect,  qnite  foreigto  to  tbe 
writer's  purpose,  is  broorht  in  by  main  force.  We  are,  indeed, 
coorinced,  that  nothing  but  long  familiarity  could  reconcile  us  to 
the  serenth  rerse*  If  this  verse  fff¥utl  be  inserted,  we  agree  with 
Bengelius  and  many  Latin  manuscripts,  in  inverting  the  order  of 
the  seventh  and  eiehth  verses,  and  then  connecting  them  with  a 
sicut:  ^skat  in  coeb,  tres  sunt,  &c«'  It  then  becomes  a  dediK^ 
tion  (thrown  in  parenthetically)  from  the  preceding  verse.  But 
even  in  this  case,  the  whole  passage  sustains  Rr^at  iniury ;  for  the 
ninth  verse  is  violently  torn  from  that  with  which  it  is  immediate- 
ly connected.  If,  therefore,  internal  evidence  is  to  decide  the 
qvestfoa— we  say,  the  verse  is  spurious. 

Tbt  introduction  of  /he  Word^  as  it  appears  in  the  seventh 

verse,  is  remarkable  on  two  accounts :   (1)  In  that  Dart  of  his 

Epistle,  St.  John  is  all  along  discoursing  of  Iht  Son;  wny  then  is 

he  here  called  the  Word?    (^)  The  word  is  here  connected  with 

Ou  Father.    Now  iwmnf  and  •  vm^,  or  •  h§$  and  •  A«y«(,  are  the 

Gorrelative  terms.    For  some  reason  or  other,  Bengelius,  in  the 

maj^in  oi  his  Greek  Testament,  has  given  ^  as  a  reading  of 

eqKti  aattwrky  with  A«y«f.     But  mark  his  inconsistency,     in  his 

floCe  on  tbe  seventh  verse,  he  maintains  that  whenever,  in  the 

cmmeracion  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  second  person  is 

e^led  Ae  fFortl,  there  is  an>  allusion  to  1  John  v.  7;  and  he  is  sup 

poned  by  tbe  Bishop  of  St.  David^s  in  this  opinion.     To  a  plain 

understanding,  then,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that,  whenever  the 

second  person  is  called  the  Son^  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  bap- 

tismal  form  in  Matt,  xxviii.  20.     By  no  means ;  for,  according 

to  the  advocates  of  the  verse,  whether  we  find  Pater,  Firrfrtim,  et 

Spirittis.  Sanctus,  or  Pater,  Filius^  et  Spiritud  Sanctus;  in  either 

ease,  there    is  a  quotation  of  1  John  v.  7.     Surely  this  \s  not  a 

very  accurate  method  of  conducting  a  criiical  inquiry.     In  fact, 

whichever  reading  may  be  adopted,  the  advocates  of  the  verse 

are  phced   in  an  awkward  dilemma.     Let  Uh^  and  Fi/iW,  take 

possession  of  the  text:  what  then  becomes  of  the  Latin  Vulgate-^ 

their  sheet-anchor — which    authorizes    Verhumf   Let  A«yH  and 

Yerbom  be  the  true  reading :  how  then  comes  it  to  pass  that  the 

passages  adduced  from  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Phoebaaius,  Marcus 

Ceiedensis,  and  Cassiodorus,  as  quotations  of  the  seventh  verse, 

ittvoive  the  form.  Pater,  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus  ? 

Cferts  have  been  made,  by  dwelling  upon  the  grammatical 
difficukiea  of  the  passage,  to  show  the  necessity  of  tbe  seventh 
verse.  Whatever  those  difliculties  may  be,  we  have  never  been 
aUe  t6  perceive  that  they  are  removed  by  its  introduction.  We 
"wQl  give  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  r^asonine  from  the  Bishop  of 
StDttvitfs. 
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^  If  vre  admit  the  readlog  of  all  Greek  MSS.  known  to  be  extant,  b«l 
one,  we  mast  admit  the  followiDg  reading,  in  defiance  of  grammar  and 
the  context.  T^  uro  m  fuc^v^^vmff  TO  wnvfut,  mm  TO  iHm^,  mms  TO 
aifiti.  And  thus  ^ntvfc*^  which  in  verse  6.  has,  itself,  a  neater  partici- 
ple, is,  in  the  next  verse,  when  accompanied  with  two  other  neater 
nouns,  most  unexpectedly  and  solecisticailj  connected  with  a  masculme 
participle.' — {Second  Edition^  p.  113.) 

Instead  of  subrailting  to  our  readers  any  observations  of  our 
own,  in  reply  to  the  preceding  objection,  we  will  extract  a  pas- 
sage from  an  author  who  understood  Greek  much  better  than 
ourselves — we  mean  Gregory  Nazianzen, 

MM  mXmrfvttf Ti  d«i  l>  'laafimti  rftn  uuu  r«v(  f^a^v^wfrmt  X$ym^ 

mX^  r0  TfUf  mfftfua/f  wf^Uf^  ra  rftm  ^pirrtfuf  txnnyMtf  wafm  rM>f y  r*of|  xm 
rm  yfmftfiarmnf  ifvi  tuu  f^ftdvs '* — (Op.  vol.  i.  p.  603.  ed.  1630.)  ^  In  the 
Proverbs,  (xxx.  ^.)  are  mentioned  ^^  three  things  (t^m)  which  go  well,'^ 

a  lion,  a  gbat,  and  a  cock,  (three   masculines) What,  theii^ 

when  John  in  his  Catholic  Epistle  says,  that  there  are  three  (t^)  that 
bear  witness,  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood  (all  of  them  oeaters,) 
do  you  think  that  he  writes  absurdly  ?  in  the  first  place,  becauae  he 
has  ventured  to  connumerate  things  not  of  the  same  essence,  which 
you  would  do  only  with  regard  to  things  which  are  of  the  same  essence^ 
for  who  will  say  that  those  things  are  of  the  same  essence  ?— or,  se- 
condly, because,  with  some  irregularity  of  construction,  having  first 
used  r^(  (in  the  masculine),  he  subjoins  three  things  (in  the  neater) 
contrary  to  your  canons,  and  the  rules  of  grammar.' 

From  this  extract  we  learn  three  things:  (1)  that  the  grammatt* 
cal  difficulty  was  well  known  to  Gregory  Nazianzen : — (2)  that  he 
was  less  disturbed  by  it  than  modern  critics  appear  to  be:  (3)  that 
the  critics  of  the  fourth  century  had  not  discovered  the  true  reme- 
dy for  the  disorder;  to  wit,  the  introduction  of  the  seventh  verse* 

The  Advertisement  to  the  learned  prelate's  second  edition  of 
bis  Vindication  was  written  in  answer  to  some  observations,  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  disputed  verse,  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborousb, 
in  the  sixth  part  of  the  Theological  Lectures,  delivered  by  his 
lordship  as  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge. 
The  sentiments  of  this  learned  prelate  on  this  subject  have  long 
been  well  know  to  the  public.  As  early  as  the  year  1 795,  we 
find,  in  the  preface  to  his  Letters  to  Mr.  Travis,  a  short  statement 
af  the  evidence  relating  to  the  verse,  drawn  up  with  that  preci- 
sion which  distinguishes  all  his  writings.  .  The  admissbn  of  it 
iiil»  the  Mcred  text  appears  to  him,  as  to  us,  to  be  destructive 

of 
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of  the  argoments  for  the  integrity  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
BishcH>  of  St.  David^s  thinks  it  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  say 
that  the  verse  was  lost  through  accident.  Ths^t  a  clause  may 
be  iDadTerteody  omitted  in  transcription  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  that  the  same  omission  should  have  happened  in  all  the 
Greek  MSS.  is  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility*  The 
argmnent — that  the  eye  of  the  scribe  accidentally  caught  the 
second  /m^n^mMi  instead  of  the  first*-is  not  valid,  because  the 
^eotire  ocnist^ion,  if  it  was  one,  was  from  n  rm  m^mm  to  mr$yn  kh 
closfve.  Bishop  Burgess  indeed  writes  thus,  (p.  vii.)  :  *  Some 
Greek  copi»  retain  an  evidence  of  their  loss,  by  the  words  m  v^ 
yv,  still  extant  in  the  text  according  to  Hesselius  ad  loc.'  He 
says,  ^  Manuscripti  Grasci  fere  omnes  sic  se  habent ;  Quoniam  tres 
sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  terra,  &c.'  There  is  probably  some 
mistake  in  the  Gradftrt  ormui.  But  whatever  number  of  Greek 
or  Latin  copies  have  p  tn  >«,  or  m  UrrOj  they  contain  an  evidence 
oC  ao  absent  verse.'  The  truth  is,  that  not  a  single  Greek  MS. 
can  be  produced  wanting  the  seventh  verse,  and  also  reading  m  v« 
yt  in  the  eighth. 

We  are  sorry  to  perceive,  in  the  observations  of  the  Bishop  of 
Su  Darid's,  a  tendency  to  undervalue  Mr.  Porson^s  critical  labours 
on  the  New  Testament.  His  lordship  praises  the  talents  and 
learning  of  that  extraordinary  man ;  but  would  limit  the  range  of 
his  inquiries  to  the  Greek  drama,  or  perhaps  to  heathen  Greek* 
In  his  own  realms  let  him  bear  sovereign  sway ;  but  let  him  not 
send  forth  bis  tempests  to  disturb  the  great  deep  of  sacred 
criticism. 

*  Who  is  there,'  tajs  his  lordship,  ^  to  oppose  to  the  leamiog  of  SeUen, 
Peamo,  &c.  &c?  1  do  not  except  even  Mr.  Porson,  when  opposed  to 
these  great  names,  os  such  a  subject  as  our  pruent^  which  does  not  admit 
the  exercise  of  that  peculiar  sagacitj  which  disUnguished  his  coojec- 
tores  on  the  text  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets,  and  the  laws  of  Greek 
metre,  and  the  peculiarities  of  Greek  idiom  :  but  reouires  other  aids 
efJeandng  human  and  divine,  in  which  Pearson  and  Bull  had  no  su- 
perior. Mr.  Porson  indeed  brought  nothing  new  to  this  inquiry,  but 
what  is  in  a  great  degree  extraneous  to  it — his  wit  and  humour  and 
dexterity  in  exposing  the  inaccuracv  of  his  opponent,  iie  has  brought 
ao  objection  to  the  passage,  which  had  not  been  anticipated  bj  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Whiston,  &nljm,  or  Dr.  Benson.^ 

We  do  not  maintain  the  infallibility  of  Mr.  Porson  ;  but  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  there  was  a  certain  high-minded  integrity 
aboQi  him,  which  would  have  prevented  his  interfering  with  mat- 
ters concerning  which  he  was  not  qualified,  by  the  nature  of  lus 
studies,  to  form  a  correct  judgment.    With  sensible  persons  tb* 

keenness 


keenness  of  bis  wit  would  have  bad  but  little  e&ct,  unlesK  it  had 
been  backed  by  the  weight  of  bis  argument.  He  did  not  lay  h'xtn^ 
self  out  for  new  evidence  ;  being  of  opinion  that  the  old  was  suf- 
ficieot:  and  his  main  object  being  to  re-state  and  strengthen 
the  positions  of  bis  predecessors  in  the  controversy*  ^  I  hereby  give 
notice,^  says  he,  ^once  for  .all,  that  I  pretend  not  to  produce  neiir 
arguoCients  upon  so  beaten  a  topic  as  1  have  chosen.^  In  one  point 
of  view  we  admit  that  hb  work  is  somewhat  inconvenient.  The 
learned  professor  loved  to  diversify  his  lucubrations  w  ith  occasional* 
touches  of  solemn  irony,  and  thus  he  may  in  some  instances  de- 
ceive his  readers,  when  they  are  not  u()on  their  guard.  *'  The 
Strongest  proof,^  says  Porson,  ^  that  this  verse  is  spurious  may  be 
drawn  from  the  Epistle  of  Leo  the  Great  to  Flavianus,  upon 
the  Incarnation*'  He  then  telb  a  legendary  tale,  from  the 
SpirUual  Mtadoa  of  John  Moschus ;  from  wiiich  it  seems  that 
this  same  epistle  had,  with  many  prayers,  been  sul>mitted  to  the 
revision  of  St.  Peter  himself,  who  at  length  appeared  to  the  author, 
and  said,  I  have  corrected.  Now,  in  this  work,  part  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Epistle  is  quoted — namely,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  verse^^with  the  omission  of  the  three  heavenly  wit- 
nesses. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  verse  is  spurious;  for 
otherwise  St.  Peter  would  have  supplied  it.  ^  From  this  conclu- 
sion,' Person  observes,  ^  there  is  no  escaping,  but  by  a  denial  of 
the  fact  (of  the  revision) ;  and  that  would  be  to  introduce  an  uni- 
versal Pyrrhonism  into  history.'  The  learned  prelate  really  be* 
lieves  that  Mr«  Person  was  serious  in  all  this ;  and  taxes  us  (p* 
62.)  with  having  omitted  ^  to  point  out,  for  the  instruction  of  our 
readers,  the  most  powerful  of  Mr.  Porson's  arguments— the  oae 
whkh  he  himself  considered  as  the  strongest  proof  ol  the  spu- 
rioaaness  of  the  verse.'  We  have  given  the  prececJing  specimen 
of  Mr.  Porson's  humour,  because  the  bishop  informs  us  of  hiB 
intention  to  *  notice'  this  very  argument  in  a  succeeding  part  of 
his  Vindication. 

In  p.  XXXV.  et  seq.  of  the  Advertisement  to  the  second  edition. 
Bishop  Burgess  produces,  as  an  instance  of  Mr.  Porson's  unfair- 
ness, an  incomplete  quotation  from  Euihymius  Zigabenus.  We 
will  extract  the  passage  in  English. 

*  And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beartth  wttiMit,  heeame  the  Spirit  is  tr%ttiu 
For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  [in  heaven^  the  Father^  the  fVord^  emd 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one.  And  there  are  three  that  bear 
record  on  earth"]  the  Spirit^  the  water^  and  the  blood  ;  and  the  three  ogre^ 
in  one.  If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men^  the  witness  of  God  is  greater. 
See  now  again,  how  the  preacher  of  truth  calls  the  Spint  by  nature  God, 
aftd  of  GKkI  ;  for  having  said  that  it  ii  the  Spirit  of  God  that  witnesses, 

a  Uttle 
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a  Mttle  ovwirike  adds,  Ibewitiicit  of  God  it  greater.  How  IImi  ia 
be  a  ereaAore,  who  it  declared  le  be  God  wkk  the  fttber  of  ill  tbhgT, 
aod  Goaafdetive of  ibe  TrixAijV 

PaAt  of  ibe  lasc  aeoteDce  Mr.  Porton  *  withbeld  from  his  ret* 
dera,'  tbos:  ^How  tfaeo  is  be  a  creature,  &c/  it  oeter,  we  are 
convinced,  occurred  to  bim  tbat  bit  infrreoce  could  be  in  the 
aliglMBl  degree  affected  bj  tbe  words  emitted ;  aod  after  con- 
sideriog  all  tbat  tbe  bisbop  bas  written  on  the  subject,  we  camoC 
perceive  tbat  eitber  tbe  judgment  or  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Porson 
can  be  jttstij  called  in  qoestion.  He  assigned  three  substantial 
reasons  for  thinking  tbe  part  we  have  inclosed  within  brackets 
to  be  an  interpolation:  (1)  It  is  not  found  in  several  MSS. 
of  Embymios ;  (^  it  b  not  in  Cyril  from  whom  tbe  whole  pas- 
sage is  avowedly  taken;  (3)  the  argument  employed  requires  its 
oasiasion,  because  it  receives  all  iu  vieour  from  tbe  close  con- 
joncticHi  of  the  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  verses  of  St.  John,  and 
is  onVy  clogged  by  tbe  insertion  of  the  seventh.  The  argument 
aeema  to  be  this :  the  Spirit  (of  God)  beareth  witness ;  but  this 
is  tbe  witness  of  God ;  therefore  tbe  SpirK  is  God.  How  then  ia 
be  a  creature,  Slc*  Mr.  Porson  conceived  that,  instead  of  employ- 
ing this  rrofontng,  E^hymios  would  have  fairly  insisted  upon  the 
autborky  of  tbe  seventh  verse,  if  he  had  quoted  it.  Cyril,  from 
whom  the  entire  passage  (wanting  the  seventh  verse)  is  expressly 
taken,  has  also  tbe  concluding  words — ^  who  is  declared  to  be 
God,  witb  tbe  Father  of  all  things,  and  completive  of  ibc  Trinity  :^ 
from  which  Bisbop  Burgess  infers  that  ht  aWo  must  have  bad  the 
sevontb  verse  before  him.  And  thus,  his  lordship  believes,  that 
we  have  a  Greek  authority,  of  the  fifth  century,  in  favour  of  tbe 


Tbe  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  (9d  edit.  p.  53,)  after  statinig  our 
olijeeikm  to  the  disputed  verse,  arising  from  the  different  shapes 
and  positiofts  assigned  to  it  in  the  Latin  MSS.,  proceeds  thus  :«— 
*  Mr,  Ponon  makes  the  same  objection.  But  tbe  learned  Pro- 
fessor and  tbe  Reviev^er  omit  to  notice  tbat  the  eighth  verse,  of 
whose  authenticity  they  express  no  doubt,  has  a  greater  and  more 
extraordinary  variety  of  readings  than  tLe  seventh.'  Then  we  say 
that  Mr.  Porson  and  the  Reviewer  neglected  a  good  opportunity 
c{  strengthening  their  own  argument.  In  the  Greek  MSS.,  and 
ID  those  Latin  MSS.  which  have  not  the  seventh  verse,  there  is  no 
'  extraordindry  variety  of  readings'  of  the  eighth.  To  what,  in- 
deed, can  the  strange  state  of  the  whole  passage,  in  many  of  the 
Latin  MSS.,  be  attributed,  but  to  an  endeavour,  on  tbe  part  of 
tbe  scribes,  to  arranee  the  discordant  materials  before  them  so  as  to 
produce  tometbing  like  a  consistent  meaning  f  In  criticism,  as  well 
as  in  the  condact  of  tbe  drama— >  segnius  irritant  aoimos  demissa 
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per  aures,  Quam  quas  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus.'  The  arga- 
ments  we  have  met  with,  and  our  own  reflections,  had  sufficienCi/ 
convinced  us  that  the  verse  was  spurious.  But  the  satisfaction  of 
our  minds  has  become  complete,  since  we  have  had  opportunities 
of  examining  some  of  the  oldest  and  the  fairest  manuscripts,  both 
in  our  own  country  and  in  Italy.  In  the  Greek  MSS.,  and  in  the 
very  oldest  of  the  Latin  MSS.,  there  appears,  in  the  part  under 
consideration,  no  uncertaint  v  of  purpose.  Every  thing  about  the 
passage  looks  like  truth  and  accuracy.  No  sooner,  however,  are 
there  any  traces  of  the  seventh  verse  in  the  Latin,  than  all  is  em* 
barrassment  and  perplexity.  We  feel  that  there  is  something 
which  has  no  buAiness  there. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David^s,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  displays 
with  great  satisfaction  the  eminent  names  of  Selden,  Hammond^ 
Pearson,  Stillingfieet,  Waterland,  and  many  others ;  who,  either 
because  they  have  quoted  the  verse  as  genuine,  or  formally  de« 
fended  it,  are  numbered  among  its  friends.  We  are  very  far  from 
intending  to  detract  from  the  acknowledged  merits  of  these 
learned  persons.  With  regard  to  two  of  them,  however,—- Selden 
and  Pearson — we  shall  venture  a  few  remarks,  which  we  certainly 
should  not  have  offered  unless  their  names  had  been  particularly 
brought  forward,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  effect  by  thenr 
authority. 

Selden  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  uncommon  powers  and  still 
more  remarkable  acquirements;  his  decisions  are  always  eoti* 
tied  to  respect.  Yet  even  those  who  adopt  his  conclusion  wtiii 
regard  to  the  verse,  cannot,  we  think,  but  be  aware  that  hisdissei^ 
tation  on  the  subject  is  a  very  meagre  performance.  Whatever 
importance  is  attached  to  it  must  be  derived  entirely  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  author ;  and  to  confess  the  truth,  that  character  is 
so  higli,  that  we  were  for  a  long  time  somewhat  perplexed  to  find 
him  among  the  defenders  of  the  verse.  Our  perplexity  is  now 
nearly  at  an  end.  In  his  Table  Talk  are  preserved  his  notions  of 
sacred  criticism,  and  they  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Under  the 
head  BibUj  Scripture^  we  find  the  following  admonitions  on  the  sub* 
jec(.  ^  When  you  meet  with  several  readings  of  the  text,  take  heed 
you  admit  nothing  against  the  tenets  of  your  church ;  but  do  as  if 
you  was  a  going  over  a  bridge ;  be  sure  you  hold  fast  by  the  rail ; 
and  then  you  may  dance  here  and  there  as  you  please.  Be  sure 
you  keep  to  what  is  settled,  and  then  you  may  flourish  with  your 
various  lections.'  Now  we  strongly  suspect  that,  in  discussing  the 
text  of  St.  John,  Selden  followed  his  own  advice ;  and,  while  going 
over  the  bridge,  contrived  to  hold  fast  by  the  rail. 

It  is  never  without  a  feeling  of  sorrow  that  we  observe  the 
venerable  name  of  Bishop  Pearson  introduced  into  this  contro- 
versy. 
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¥tmr.  He  was  a  tml  J  great  man.  He  had  collected  the  materiab 
of  dSoaght  witli  almost  UDezampled  diligence,  and  was  accustom^ 
ed  to  think  profoandly.  As  a  critical  jBcholar  he  stood  pre-emi- 
neni;  and  lus  writings  attest  bis  intimate  acquaintance  both  »ith 
tlie  ScripCnres  and  the  fathers.  The  doabts  concerning  the  text 
most  have  been  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Crttici  Sacri,  in  which  the  controversy  is  fully  stated. 
And  TCC,  m  his  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  (p.  393,  3d  edit.)  he  ad- 
doced  the  Tove  as  Holy  Writ,  without  the  slightest  intimation  that 
iCsgeoumeness had  been  questioned.  To  render  this  proceeding 
sttRiDOfe  extraordinary,  he  had  discussed,  at  considerable  length, 
(p.  l^)tbe  dubious  reading  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  And  thus,  al- 
tDoo^  Bishop  Pearson,  for  home  reason,  declined  the  dbcussion 
ef  the  passage  of  St.  John,  he  left  on  record  his  principles  of  Scrip- 
ture criticism,  in  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  Let  us,  there- 
ibre,  examine  his  method  of  reasoning  on  that  subject.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  inquiry  there  is,  whether  the  genuine  reading 
be  em  if^mtt^wii^  or  it  tfmm^A^^  or  •  if«ff^.  To  the  statement, 
that  ^  the  name  of  God  {Bm)  is  expressed  universally  in  the  co- 
pies of  the  original  language,'  Bishop  Pearson  subjoins  a  note, 
mm  which  we  extract  as  much  as  may  throw  light  upon  the  ob- 
ject we  have  in  view. 

^  For  being,  the  Epistle  was  written  in  the  Greek  laogoage,  it  ir 
emomgh  if  all  ikon  eoptct  do  agret.  Nor  need  we  be  troubled  with  the  ob- 
aervation  of  Grotiu  on  the  place : — Sospectam  nobis  banc  lectionem 
Admot  interpretet  reteres,  Latinos,  Syros,  Arabs,  et  Ambrosios  qui 
ss  legemot  •  t^mm^mh-  I  confess  the  Vulgar  Latine  reads  it  other- 
tban  the  Greek,  Q,ood  mani testatum  est  in  came ;  and  it  cannot  be 
td  but  the  Sjriac  agreeth  with  the  Latine.  Bat  the  joint  consent 
of  Hie  Greek  coptes  and  interpreters  are  above  the  authority  of  those  two 
ti  iiiUiura.  . .  .  Howsoever,  Macedonius  could  not  falsifie  all  the  Greek 
copies,  when,  at  well  those  which  were  before  his  time  as  those  which 
were  written  since,  all  acknowledge  #t«f. ...  It  remaineth,  therefore, 
that  the  N estorians  did  not  falsifie  the  text  bj  reading  But  tipmm^mi^^  but 
thai  the  antient  Greek  fathers  read  it  so ;  and  consequently  being  the 
C?ieek  is  the  original,  this  lection  must  be  acknowledged  autbeoticall.' 

Here  then  we  find  Bishop  Pearson  laying  down,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  his  criticism,  that  the  agreement  of  the  Greek  MSS.  is 
sufficient  to  determine  the  reading.  This  is  the  principle  which 
we  have  maintained  ;  and  on  this  principle  the  verse  1  John  v.  7. 
vanishes  at  once.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hesitate  to  conclude  that 
Pearson  must  have  known  the  result  of  a  formal  discussion  of  that 
text,  aid  had  not  fortitude  to  enter  upon  it.  This  conduct  un* 
dooDtedly  protected  him  from  temporary  obloquy  ;  but  it  does  no 
credit  to  his  memory. 

The 
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The  renewal  of  the  controTersy  respecting  tbe  verse,  m  17]ff, 
is  thus  noticed  by  the  bishop  of  St.  David^s. 

^  The  dispute  was  rerivei  bj  Emljo  and  Mace ;  whose  objections 
were  triumpbaDtly  refuted  by  Martin,  Calamj  and  Twells.  1  do  not  find 
tfuit  Mace  attempted  any  reply  to  Twells;  and  Enalyn  (as  Mr.  Porsoa 
confesses)  ^  left  Martin  in  potsession  of  the  field. ^'  Emlyn  sarrivedF 
Martin's  last  tract  two  and  twenty  years,  aod  made  do  reply.* 

A  few  remarks  on  this  '  triumphant  refutation'  may  be  forgiven^ 
Emlyn's  Inquiry  was  an  unpretending  work ;  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  as  it  had 
been  detailed  by  Dr;MilI;  with  the  conclusion  which,  in  the  au- 
thor's opinion,  ought  to  be  deduced  from  iho  whole.  The  tract 
was  written  with  great  temper,  and  respectfully  addressed  to  the 
Clergy  in  Convocation.  Of  all  the  productions  on  the  subject 
which  we  have  perused,  Newton's  Letter,  and  Emiyn's  Inquiry^ 
present,  to  our  apprehension,  the  strongest  marks  of  the  single  in- 
tention to  find  the  truth.  At  the  close  of  his  second  reply  to  Mar- 
tin, Emiyn  announced  his  design  of  leaving  his  adversary  to  him- 
self, in  terms  not  unworthy  of  consideration  at  any  period. 
*When  a  controversy  comes  to  consist  only  of  tedious  repetitions 
and  personal  reflections,  'tis  a  sign  it  either  is  near  to  an  end,  or 
Ought  to  be  so.'  Such  was  ^  Emiyn's  defeat.'  In  this  manner 
Martin  had  the  honour  to  be  left  ^  in  possession  of  the  Sehl ;' 
whieh,  as  we  have  seen  it  somewhat  archly  observed,  ^  has  been 
thought  by  many  learned  men  the  only  honour  he  obtained.'  *  I 
wonder  not,'  says  Porson,  on  one  occasion,  Uhat  EmIyn  was  sick 
of  disputing  with  so  wretched  a  sophist.' 

Calamy  is  mentioned  as  another  opponent  of  Emly  n« — He  pub- 
lished, in  1722,  twelve  sermons  in  defence  of  the  Trinity,  witii 
four  sermons  in  vindication  of  1  John  v.  7.  This  volume  we  have 
not  seen«  EmIyn  mentions  the  introductory  discourse  when  first 
preached. 

.  <  It  seems  that  Dr.  Calamy  thought  it  the  best  method  to  begin  with 
men's  characters  rather  than  their  arguments :  and,  in  efiect,  to  tell  his 
people  that  very  good  men  had  been  for  the  text,  and  some  very  bad  or 
indifferent  ones  against  it.  And  then  he  descended  to  particulars;  viz. 
H.  le  Clerc,  Mr.  Wliiston  and  P.  Simon,  as  the  chief  of  the  opposite 
side)  who,  for  jj^ety  and  learning,  were  not  to  compare  with  some  of  the 
other.' 

As  a  proof^  however,  of  the  great  merit  of  the  published  work, 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  author  and  his  book  were  gra* 
ciously  received  at  court,  and  that  a  gratuity  of  fifty  pounds  was 
ordered  for  his  exertions.  Moreover,  letters  of  thanks  and  applause 
poured  in  upon  him  from  bishops,  deans,  -and  other  dignitaries  oi 
the  church;  all  which  must,  no  doubt,  have  very  much  astonished 

i    ; 
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the  worlbjr  noD-conformisU  Let  us  just  remark^  io  passing,  that 
the  most  learned  of  the  orthodox  dissenters  of  our  own  times 
view  the  matter  in  a  diflferenl  light  from  Dr.  Calamy.  In  a  valu- 
able work,  intitled  Scr^iure  Te$iimony  to  Uu  Metriak,  Or.  Pye 
Smith  has  aade  roanj  sensible  remarks  on  the  iosufficieac^  of 
the  eYideace  produced  in  behalf  of  the  verse,  and  the  injurio«s 
conseqoeoces  of  calling  in  allies  of  a  doubtful  character  to  the 
support  of  a  good  cause. 

It  is  impossible  to  feel  much  interest  in  the  contest  between 
Mace  and  Twells.     Mace — the  editor  of  the  Greek  and  English 
Testament  in  1 729 — was  a  man  of  uncommon  rashness  ana  va- 
mtjj  who  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  alter  the  Greek  text  ac- 
coraing  to  bis  own  conjectures.    Twells  appears  to  have  been  a 
pains-taking  man,  who  never  thought  the  worse  of  arguments 
oecause  thejr  had  been  confuted,  nor  felt  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  the  objections  of  an  opponent.    We  confess  that  we  are  rather 
surprised  that  the  learned  prelate  should  lay  any  stress  on  so  am- 
biguous a  criterion  of  victory  as  ^  the  last  word.^    Neither  Marsh 
DOT  Porsoa.  in  the  controventy  with  Travis,  were  at  all  solicitous 
on  that  subjecu    *To  be  left  in  possession  of  the  iit*ld,'  says  the 
former,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Letters,  ^  is  an  honour  of  which 
I  am  not  ambitious :  for  though,  in  military  combats,  he  who  gives 
the  last  blow  is  considered  as  the  conqueror;  yet,  in  literary  en- 
^gements,  the  wreath  of  victory  is  conferred  not  on  him  who  has 
writteD  last,  but  on  him  who  has  written  most  to  the  purpose.' 
Porson   a/so  left  his  volume  to  its  fate.     The  bishop  confesses 
that  Mr.  Travis  had  the  worst  of  the  dispute  with  Mr.  Porson; 
yet  the  third  edition  of  his  book  is  now  upon  our  table,  and  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  founh.     Mr.  Butler 
mentions  a  sixth ;  but  we  suspect  that  to  be  a  mistake.     At  all 
events  we  must  infer,  either  that  the  champion  of  the  verse  main- 
taiaed  a  popular  cause ;  or  the  cause  had  secured  a  popular  cham- 
pion ;  or  the  cause  and  the  champion  divided  the  popularity  b^ 
(ween  them. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  Preface  are  now  drawing  to  a  close ; 
bat  there  are  still  two  passages  in  it,  which  demand  a  short  notice. 
The  bishop  is  pleased  to  say  with  respect  to  Porson,  and  to  ou^ 
former  criticism, 

^  No  Me  caa  be  more  disposed  to  admire  Mr.  Porsoo^s  pre-emiiieat 
taleats  thao  myself.  But  i  deal  that  plainly  with  his  Utters  to  Mr.  Tra- 
TI8,  fai  justice  to  the  passage  for  which  I  am  cootendiog ;  in  justice  to 
the  Clmrch  of  England,  whose  character  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  mis- 
taken charges  of  fraud  and  forgery  ;  and  injustice  to  the  vietj  of  maay 
Sincere  Christians,  who  may  have  felt  their  confidence  in  Scriptare,  and 
ttdr  Ttsped  for  the  church,  shaken  by  the  violent  asBaalt  or  Mr.  Per- 
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son's  charges.'  (p.  61.)  Again,  '  the  Reviewer  should  hare  done,  at 
least,  the  justice  to  the  subject  of  bis  remarks,  to  say  that  the  caution 
(agraiust  vehement  contention)  was  not  called  for  by  the  present  occa- 
sion, and  should  have  transferred  it  to  that  period  of  the  controver^ 
when  the  attack  on  the  defenders  of  the  verse  commenced  in  tn- 
dignalion  and  contempt ;  and  ended  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  unbe- 
coming insult  over  an  inferior  and  vanquished  opponent.'  (p.  63.) 

With  regard  to  ourselves,  we  offered  'a  few  words  of  advice  to 
Julure  advocates  of  1  John,  v.  7.'  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Bishop^  tract  might  be  the  occasion  of  a  new  controversy  on  the 
subject.  Such  aamonitions,  we  believed,  could  do  no  harm.  We 
had  observed,  in  the  language  of  many  preceding  advocates,  a 
tendencv  to  identify  the  rejection  of  the  verse  with  heterodoxy 
of  belief;  and  we  thought,  as  we  still  think,  that  such  language  is 
'ill  adapted  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  We  are  extremely  sorry 
that  his  Lordship  should  imagine  that  we  alluded,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  any  supposed  intemperance  in  his  own  manner  of  con- 
ductine  the  argument. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Porson,  we  will  state  the  circumstances 
which  induced  him  to  appear  in  the  controversy.  The  historian 
of  the  Roman  empire,  in  declaring  his  own  sentiments  on  the  fa- 
mous passage,  had  ^  expressed'  (as  Porson  says)  ^  the  general 
opinion,  with  great  exactness  and  impartiality.'  The  style,  indeed, 
in  which  his  remarks  were  conveyed,  was  peculiarly  his  own ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  which  ougnt  to  have  given  offence 
to  any  one.  Yet  Mr.  Travis  resolved  to  call  him  to  account ;  and 
perhaps  the  history  of  literature  does  not  present  a  more  striking 
^instance  of  rash  and  indecorous  proceeding  than  that  which  he 
adopted.  His  attack  was  as  unskilful  and  violent,  as  it  was  unpro- 
voked. Throughout  his  work  he  animadverted  upon  what  he  fan- 
cied to  be  the  errors  of  others,  in  a  way  which  precluded  all  teq- 
derne<«  for  his  own.  Mr.  Porson  had  an  extreme  aversion  to  the 
trouble  of  composition,  but  in  this  instance  his  indignation  stimu- 
Jated  him  to  exertion.  Yet  he  walked  forth  to  avenge  the  histo- 
rian, not  because  he  admired  the  infidelity  which  prevailed  through 
th^  History ;  nor  because  he  was  insensible  to  the  many  oSbnces 
against  good  taste  which  the  work  displayed.  So  far  from  this,  he 
'described  Mr.  Gibbon's  hatred  to  Christianity,  as  resembling  that 
of  a  man  who  is  smarting  under  a  personal  injury ;  and  he  lament- 
*^  the  total  absence  of  that  chaste  simplicity  and  severe  proprie- 
ty, which  arc  so  remarkable  in  the  fathers  of  Grecian  history, 
put  the  indefatigable  industry,  the  accuracy,  the  immense  rend- 
ing, the  profound  reflection,  which  distinguished  thebbtorian  of  the 
Roman  empire,  placed  his  work,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Pot- 
non,  MBoog  the  noblest  productions  of  the  human  mind.    It  is, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  not  sarprizingt  that  he  should  have  emplojed  hit  learn- 
ing, his  acuteness  and  his  wit,  in  defence  of  the  author.     His 
*'  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis^  form  a  masterpiece  of  hteranr  io- 
▼estigatioo.    Tbej  discover  a  power  of  discriminalion  to  which, 
perhaps,  a  parallel  can  be  found  only  in  the  works  of  Bentkj*    A 
few  inaccuracies  maj  be  detected,  and  a  few  expressions  bro«igkt 
together  iocoasistent  with  each  other;   but  the  decisions  with 
which  the  folume  abounds,  are  founded  on  principles  which  en- 
sure their  stability.     Mr.  Porson — *'  uni  aequus  virtuti  atque  ejus 
amicis' — never  conceals  his  abhorrence  of  diMngenuous  dealing  in 
at  J  thing,  but  mere  especiaJlj  in  matters  of  religion :  and  he  does 
not  scrapie  to  call  such  instances  of  it,  as  occur  to  him  in  his  in- 
qmj,  bj  their  vulgar  names. 

If  be  has  slated  facts  of  this  kind  somewhat  broadly,  he  has,  at 
the  same  time,  furnished  us  with  an  additk>nal  motive  to  maka 
truth  the  onlj  eb^t  of  our  pursuit,  and  honest  diligence  the  mean 
of  attaining  it.     Mr.  Porson  was  not  an  enemy  to  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines of  our  church.    ^  When,"  says  he,  ^  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I 
Qse  the  word  TthoJaxy  in  a  bad  sense,  I  mean  not  that  respeciMe 
oribodoxj  which  defends  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  fair  ar* 
^Bient  and  genuine  scripture ;  but  that  spurious  orthodoxy^  which  is 
the  overflowing  of  zeal  without  knowledge — which  is  not  contented 
with  our  professing  the  common  faith,  but  would  force  us  to  de- 
fend it  by  ail  and  sinfular  the  arguments,  whether  weak  or  strong, 
or  all  the  texts,  whether  spurious  or  genuine,  that  have  ever  been 
emplojed  in  its  defence.^    The  tenor  of  these  remarks  brings  to 
mind  an  anecdote  of  Porson,  which,  we  believe,  has  never  ap- 
peared in  print.     In  our  opinion,  it  deserves  to  be  very  generally 
known;  and  we  recommend  it  more  especially  to  those  whom  it 
may  iaunediately  concern.     A  friend  once,  in  the  course  of  con- 
vwsatioo  with  him,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  evidence 
fffbrded  by  the  New  Testament  in  favour  of  the  Socinian  doc- 
Irmes*    I^  answer  was  short  and  decisive — ^  If  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  to  de&ermuie  the  question,  and  words  have  any  meaning, 
the  Socioians  are  wrong.^ 

Our  notice  of  Bishop  Burgess's  recent  ^  Letter  to  the  Clero 
of  the  Diocese  of  St.  DavidV  must  unavoidably  be  slight.  We 
can  scarcely  find  room  for  a  very  few  remarks  on  three  subjects, 
among  many  others  which  it  oifers  to  our  attention:  viz.  (1) 
A  €Oft|«ctura  of  his  lonlship's;  (3)  A  Greek  MS.,  said  to  have 
cematned  the  verse;  (3)  The  principal  subject  of  the  letter — 
which  is  an  argument  from  the  second  S^^nbobtm  Antioclunkm 
(A.  D.  S41),  in  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  1  John  v.  7. 
(1)  The  conjecture: 

<  Soentes  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (Ub.  L  cap.6.)s^js,lhst  when 

Alexander, 
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Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  disconning  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  observed  that  there  was  an  unity  in  the  Trinity^  Arias,  thinking 
that  Alexander  meant  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius,  maintained 
ofthions  the  most  opposite  to  that  doctrine ;  and^  as  Alexander  says,  im 
his  Letter  to  the  Bishops,  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  divinity  of  tA# 
Word.  The  Emperor  Constantino,  hearing  of  this  dissension,  wrote  te 
Alexander  and  Arius:  ^^  I  am  informed  that  the  origin  of  the  present 
controversy  was  this: — when  you,  O  Alexander,  inquired  of  y  oar  pres- 
byters, what  each  of  them  thought  of  a  certain  ptueage  of  scripture*^ 
hn^  rt9H  firy  ir  pm^  yty^mfAfUfmf,^^  It  will  be  evident  that  there  is  cidy 
one  passage  of  scripture  (1  John  v.  7.)  which  corresponds  with  tliese 
several  particulars.  I  conclude  that  the  verse  was  in  the  Greek  text 
of  the  fourth  century.' — (pp.  86 — 89.) 

Let  us  examine  all  the  facts  here  alluded  to*  Socrates  says  that 
Alexander  ^  was  ostentatiously  discoursing  on  the  Trinity,  showing 
philofophxcally  that  there  was  an  unity  in  the  Trinity  (jpihrn^s^m^^ 
«i(i  tM  iyms  x^uti^t  tv  r^itii  fffoia  umi  piXfftn  t$9»>i&yu)  :  when  Afius, 

a  man  not  unversed  in  dialectics^  lhusoppo^ed  him — ^^^  If  the  Fatth> 
er  begot  the  Son,  he  who  was  begotten  had  a  beginning  of  exist- 
ence;  and  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not.^''  AlexaiH 
der,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Bishops,  describes  the  nature  of  the  di&> 
pute  in  similar  terms.  He  adduces  the  beginning  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  and  many  other  texts,  in  confutation  of  his  opponents  i 
but  Bishop  Burgess,  overlooking  all  these  texts,  fixes  upon  1  John 
y.  7.  to  which  there  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion.  Coostao*. 
tine,  in  an  admirable  letter  to  the  two  disputants,  condemns  the 
rashness  of  both  parties,  in  dwelling  u|>on  subtle  distinctum$  ia 
matters  beyond  man^s  intelligence.  Hi»  entire  charge  against 
A!exander  stands  thus:  ^  You,  Alexander,  inquired  of  your  prea^ 
bjrters  what  each  of  them  thought  of  a  certain  topic  deriyed  fron 
things  written  in  scripture,  or  rather  of  a  part  of  a  certain  foolish 

questioir./(v«^   rtfH  tt^v  xm  tt  rm   hum  ytypiftfusmf  §mXX^f  h  hn^  rtmf 

fSMifofv  ^fMirt  fM^f^ovfY  Such  is  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Now, 
is  it  possible  to  believe  that  Constantine  would  have  spoken  of  a 
text  of  scripture  as  ^foolish  question?  The  truth  is,  that  the  dis- 
pute arose  from  the  refined  dialectics  of  Alexander,  and  bad  no 
connection  with  the  verse  in  question. 

(2)  Respecting  the  Greek  MS.  exhibiting  tie  yerse,  Bkhop 
Burgess  thus  writes : 

'  Having  heard  it  reported  that  a  Greek  MSt  of  the  New  Testament, 
containing  the  verse,  had  been  known  to  be  extant  in  the  library  of 
Lincoln  College,  not  many  year?  since,  and  that  the  rector  of  lincoki 
had  spoken  of  it  in  St.  Mary's  palpit,  i  wrote  to  the  learned  rector  oo 
the  subject,  and  received  the  following  answer:  ^^  Porson's book nevti 
shook  my  conviction  of  the  authenticity  of  the  important  verse,  which  has 
so  long  and  laudably  engaged  your  indefatigable  study*    The  artful  and 

sqperficial 
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superficial  w«f  io  whkh  be  treated  the  fntereiting  sobject,  and  bb  «a- 
nemertj  be^Tioar  to  Mr.  Trarit,  brou^^bt  me  some  jreart  ago  iota 
St  Mary^a  potpit,  witb  a  sermon  oo  the  diflpiited  teit  ;  wbicb  tei 
I  BHishdd,  and  cannot  find.  What  I  «aiH  ahoot  the  MS.  that  1  had 
which  coDtaloed  the  \erse,  1  cannot  accurately  state.  It  ivas  a  MS.  in 
the  coUef  e  hbrarj,  and  seen  m  the  presence  of  Dr.  Parsons,  late  Bbb* 
op  of  Peterboroof^ ;  bat  on  looking  for  it  when  I  preached  the  aer* 
moQ,  It  was  Bot  found,  nor  can  it  be  found  at  the  present  tine.^ ' 

Witb  great  re&pect  for  the  learned  Rector,  we  say  agaio — sm> 
nius  irriiaoi  animos  demissa  per  aures,  kc.  'I  be  MS.  itself  willy 
when  produced,  have  much  greater  effect  than  this  narratitre. 
But  we  confess  that  it  strikes  us  as  verjr  singular  that  the  excel- 
lent prelate  alluded  to,  than  whom  no  one  was  better  able  to  ap- 
preciate, or  more  alive  to  the  value  of  such  a  document,  did  oot 
mak^  the  fact  known,  and  place  the  eiistence  of  the  evidence 
bejond  the  reach  of  scepticism. 

(3)  We  now  state  the  Bishop^s  argument  from  the  Symbohnn 
Anliochenum. 


^Aiter  the  decbration  of  Cdtb  m  W  Bm,  tn  hm  ^9^h  'im^  X^wvw, 
—and  ttf  M  Qn&ftm  99  k^tm  the  Creed  adds  i%  hmu  ^  ^m?  vvtmwi*  rffth 
rt  A  ^9f$^mm  ff,  ^^  so  that  they  are  three  in  person,  and  one  in  consent,'' 
or  (withoot  the  explanatory  terms  by  which  the  oaotation  is  disgoiatd)* 
m^  umt  ^fm  b  or  t»  r^  Ip»  to  that  the  three  are  one  J  (p.  8.)  *  The  whole 
creed  is  declared,  in  its  commencement  and  cooclasioo,  to  be  from 
•cffptnre,  and  from  eer^ture  only  ;  and  that  not  by  a  gcfMtW  conibrmitjr 
with  scri(  t  ire,  but  eoery  artieU  of  it  is  professed  to  be  from  scripture.^  * 
fp.  Id.)  ^  I  conclude  that  the  passage  {At  umi  r^  It  or  «»  t^  W)  is 
worn  the  6a»l  claoae  of  I  John  v.  7.  becaose  there  is  no  other  pas- 
sage of  acriptiire  in  wbicb  it  is  said  of  the  Father,  the  Son  (the 
IfVordt  R§j)  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  three  are  one.'— (p.  16.) 

Injustice  to  the  cause  which  the  bishop  defends,  we  think  it 
risht  to  state  that  his  lordship  having  communirated  the  substance 
of  tits  work  to  several  of  his  right  reverend  brethren,  the  pre-. 
cedinf^  argument  appears  to  have  had  great  weight  wiih  them. 
In  lefters  from  which  we  are  favoured  with  extracts,  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester,  Durham  and  Hereford,  together  with  other  pre- 
lates, whose  n^mes  are  not  mentioned,  have  expressed  themselves 

*  The  last  part  of  the  lemrnrd  prelatr*»  Appendix  it  detigneri  to  •ftabltth  tlM  truth 
of  tkit  itatemrnt ;  and  it  entitled  *A  Cnn^pari»on  of  every  Aiticle  of  tba  SymboluB 
Aotiochanim  with  corretpnnding  Pafit:igef  of  Snipture.*  We  will  »ubmit  two  inttaocat 
to  the  itadar'a  atieatMn,  in  the  bnpe  that  ha  may  d.aceni  the  correspondence:  wa 
iBMat  coaieta  o«r  owa  inability  to  do  it. 

^mmtv^^mMtm.     Hah.  1.  10.    #*  aar*  a{X*'*  ^^"V^  ''^  ym li^tfrnkmnLtt  tuu  tfy^  <rav' 

vi99«  «^rtv(>  eri  Ka{<i(  ILu^tm  trtt  mtu  IU^ih»t  /UetKtm, 

either 
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either  as  almost,  or  as  entirely,  persuaded  that  the  verse  is  genu* 
ine.  With  the  sincerest  respect  for  the  learning  and  judgment  of 
these  eminent  persons,  we  shall  now  venture  to  examine  the  ar» 
gument.  They  are  three  in  person^  and  one  in  consent — savours  much 
more  of  an  ill  itive  distinction  of  the  fourth  century,  than  of  a  sim- 
pie  dictum  of  the  apostolic  age.  Accordin/ly,  the  bishop  is  obliged 
to  omit  ^  the  terms  by  which  the  quotation  is  disguised,'  before  he 
can  imagine  the  expresMon  to  be  derived  from  scripture.  Aod 
when  the  sentence  has  gone  through  this  process,  what  remains  f 
Not  as  his  lordship  states,  the  three  are  one;  but  they  are  three imr 
deed,  but  also  one  («(  wtu  r^m  ft»y  it  it).  Now,  without  being  fasti- 
dious as  to  the  gender  ot  the  numeral  (t^  or  r^),  we  affirm 
that  this  is  not  a  quotation  of  1  John  v.  7.  (•$  t^  b  tm) — a  seo- 
tence  of  a  totally  different  form.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  words 
so  THAT,  which  introduce  the  expression  they  are  three  in  person 
ond  one  in  consent^  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  sentiment  is 
jdo  inference  from  some  scriptural  authority  just  preceding; 
whereas  we  are  to  suppose,  from  the  bishop's  statement,  that  the 
avowal  of  a  belief  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  immediately  followed  by  the  expression,  so  that  they  are  three  m 
person  and  one  in  consent.  Let  us  therefore  refer  to  the  creed 
itself,  as  it  appears  in  the  translation  given  by  his  lordship. 

^  We  believe  in  one  God and  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ 

and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  g^ven  to  believers,  for  consolation  and 
sanctification  and  perfection,  according  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrisfs  di- 
rection to  his  disciples,  saying,  Go  ye  unto  alt  nations^  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father^  and  the  Son^  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  Father 
being  truly  a  Father,  the  Son  truly  a  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  tmly  a 
Holy  Ghost ;  the  names  being  given  not  vainly  and  unmeaningly^  boi 
accurately  expressing  the  respective  subsistence  (or  person,  vwatmam^ 
order  and  glory  of  each  of  those  named  {rm  •9$ftm^tfU909)  ,  so  tbix 
they  are  three  in  subsistence  (or  person^  vr^rrM-M)  and  one  in  consentJ^ 
~(p.  104.) 

And  thus  it  is  as  clear  as  words  can  make  it,  that  the  expres- 
sion, They  are  three  in  subsistence  {or  p^rson)^  and  one  in  conseni^ 
is  not  a  quotation  of  I  John  v.  7 ;  but  is  derived,  solely  and  en* 
tirely,  *from  the  baptismal  commission  in  St.  Matthew.  We  have 
seen  many  weak  arguments  in  defence  of  the  verse,  but  we  trust 
his  lordship  will  excuse  us  if  we  frankly  say,  that  an  argument 
less  effective  than  this  it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  meet  with. 

We  must  now  pay  our  respects  in  a  very  few  words  to  the  ao- 


*  A  similar  remark  applies  to  an  argumeiii  founded  by  Ben  David  upon  a  ,  _ 
ip  TertuUian^s  Tract  da  Baptismo,  c  6 ;  where  the  reference  b  evidently  to  MaU* 
xzviii.  19.  and  to  Deuteroo.  six.  15.  We  regret  that  the  length  to  which  out  observa* 
tions  have  been  extended  will  not  allow  us  to  examine  the  passage  from  TertuUiaa'a 
Tract  against  Praseas,  of  which  Ben  David  has  most  strangely  mistaken  the  meaning. 

m  thor 
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(hor  of  ^  Three  Letten  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review.* 

If  Bbh  David  will  conhider  all  that  we  have  alreiidj  written,  be 

will  hardlj  expect  that  we  should  oiinutely  examine  his  work  | 

grateful  although  we  are  for  his  lil^enfl  and,  we  trust,  sincere 

praise  of  our  foriDer  labuurs.     Ben  David  has  aUeinpted,  after  a 

fashion  of  bis  own,  to  deroonsiraie  the  grnuineiiess  ol  1  John  v.  7. 

He  is  a  Socinian;  and  he  endeavours  to  i^Tsuade  the  world  that 

this  ver>e  dfii>rdft  the  best  proof  in  support  ol    hii»  peculiar  opi- 

nioiis.    The  world,  we  believe,  u  ill  conclude  that  he  has  ventured 

for  into  the  region  of  paradox.     He  has  informed  us  what,  in  his 

judgment,  is  the  ^cope  of  St.  John^s  first  epistle,  as  well  as  of  the 

dieted  verse.  He  also  states  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the 

hue  of  the  verse,  and  predicts  the  consequences  which  will  result 

Acm  a  ^  demonstration  of  its  genuineness.' 

(I)  The  scope  of  theepihtle: — It  was  written  in  opposition  to 
the  heresy  of  the  Gnostics;  and  its  object  is  Uo  set  a^ide  the 
dhrinUj  of  Christ,  as  an  artifice  to  undermine  the  gospel/  (p.  11.) 

(^)  The  scope  of  the  verse : 

^  Tlure  are  three  btarimg  te»timony  tn  heaven^  the  Father^  the  Werd^  and 
A*  Hohf  Spirk  ;  and  tkeee  thrett  are  one  :  that  19.  u  t^  k  ft m^ru^mf 
em».  The  iweanlDf  then  is,  that  the  Father,  the  Woni,  and  the  Hotj 
Spirit,  which  are  in  beaTen,bear  testimony  ;  and  these  three  testimoates 
are  ooe  testimooj.  The  testimony  meant  is  that  which  it  is  the  burden 
of  the  epistle  to  prove ;  namely,  that  Jksus  is  the  Christ  ;  meaning, 
io  oppofiitioD  to  the  Anticbristiao  teachers,  that  the  man  Jesus,  and 
not  a  God  dweiJiisgio  the  man  Jesus,  is  the  Christ.^— (p.  12.) 

.    (3)  The  fate  of  the  verse : 

^  It  descended  from  the  old  Italic  version  from  the  days  of  the  apostles 
to  the  age  of  Jerome.  But  the  copies  which  contained  it  were  confined 
to  cenfdefUial/riends^  or  to  the  more  trusty  fathers  of  the  church ;  wliile 
It  was  carefully  excluded  from  tbofe  which  were  designed  for  general 
Qse.  This  precnution  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  dangers  which  oq 
all  sides  had  hitherto  encompassed  the  text.  But  these  dangers  were  in 
a  great  degree  sormoonted  by  the  triumphs  of  orthodoxy.  At  length 
Pope  Damasus  thought  it  safe  to  restore  the  verse  in  the  public  version, 
and  engaged  Jerome  to  revise  it,  partly  with  a  view  to  that  purpose. 
Before  the  end  was  accomplished,  Damasus  died,  and  Jerome  found  pro- 
tection ID  Eustochium,  a  lady  of  learning,  influence  and  reputation,  wtko 
had  earnestly  sohcited  him  to  restore  the  genuine  text.^---(pp.  53, 54.) 

(4)  The  consequen  es  of  he  genuineness  of  the  text : 

^  The  orthodox  faith  will  receive  a  shock  wliich  shall  shatter  its 
-wmtj  fswadationw,  and  bring  it,  at  no  distant  period,  completely  to  the 
jrwad.'— {p.  3.) 

Of  the  three  first  of  these  positions  we  will  say  nothing,  for  in- 
deed we  can  scarcely  help  suspecting  that  Ben  David  is  indulg- 
ing; a  grave  smile  at  the  excellent  prelate  with  whom  we  have  just 

parted, 
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parted,  and  at  many  other  serious  defenders  of  the  verse.  The  com- 
mission of  the  copies  which  contained  it  to  confidential  friends  and 
the  more  trusty  fathers  of  the  church  may  indeed  well  range  with 
the  reasons  commonly  a^^si^ned  s^s  stifficient  to  account  for  its  non- 
appearance in  the  early  Gr^ek  MS8.  Ot  Ben  David's  last  posi- 
tion, we  will  only  say,  that  it  fills  us  with  no  dread — the  orthodox 
faith  does  nolrest  upon  a  spurious  or  a  disputed  verse  ;  it  is  built, 
and  well  built,  upon  the  genuine  word  of  God;  and  thus  secured, 
it  will  endure  for  ever. 

Aet.  IV. — The  Mission  to  Siam^  ainl  Hue^  the  Capital  of  Cocfiioi- 
China^  in  the  Years  1821,  2,  from  the  Journal  of  the  lait 
George  Finlayson,  Esq.  Surgeon  and  Katuralist  to  the  JUissioa^ 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles^  BL 
F.R.S.     London.     1825. 

IH^  descriptions  of  Siam  and  its  inhabitants  given  by  la 
Loub^re,  Tachart,  and  Cboisy,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY*, 
nihen  that  monarch  Sjenl  Lr  Chevalier  de  ChaufDOOt  and  others 
o«  aa  embassy  thither,  gave  a  temporary  celebrity  to-  this  arnaH 
mnd-obscure  Ration;  whicb^  however,  died  away,  as  soon  aa  H 
was  found,  in  subsequent  visits,  that  the  extravagant  praises  a«d 
taaggerated  descrif»tions  of  these  Jesuits  were  unworthy  of  credit* 
It  required  not  much  sagacity  in  those  whose  object  was  gain, 
to  discover  that  the  elements  of  commerce  were  too  ill  under^ 
stood  by  the  ruling  powers,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  tOQ 
insignificant,  to  afford  any  scope  for  European  adventure  in  that 
way.  Indeed  it  mit^ht  nave  been  known  beforehand,  that  the 
Jesuks,  advisedly  as  it  would  seem,  were  in  the  habit  of  extolling 
the  virtues  and  magnifying  the  resources  of  all  the  Ultra-Gans^elia 
nations,  and,  most  of  all,  those  of  the  Chinese  whose  paternal 
government,  literary  acquirements,  mental  accomplishments,  and 
cioral  qualities  were  held  up  by  them  as  examples  for  the  rest  o£ 
the  world. 

At  the  time  of  tbe  French  embassy  abovementioned,  the  Eihgt 
liflb,  Dutch,  French,  and  Portugueze  had  all  of  tben»  attemptM 
to  establiah  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Siam  and  Cocbta 
China;  but  the  restrictions  under  which  alone  they  were  alioired 
to  trade,.and  the  exactionK  to  which  they  were  made  Uahle,i«fi» 
dered  the  commerce  with  those  coimtriea  unworthy  of  beiag  fok 
lowed  up,  and  it  was  dropped  altogether  by  England* 

Mr.  Urawford,  however,  appears  to  have  thooglit  that,  tbe 
commerce  of  the  Ultra-Gangetic  nations  might  be  renewed  with 
advantage  from  Bengal ;  and  with  this  view  he  prevailed  on  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings,  then  Governor-General}  to  send  him  on  ^ 
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lo  the  Iciiigt  of  Sias  Mid  Cochtn  Obint.  Such  a  propt- 
m1  was  pevkaps  the  more  readily  acceded  to,  as  a  mean  of  |Mii- 
aiac  to  tae  proof  tbote  views,  on  the  importaoee  of  a  commerce 
wiS)  the  aauoos  of  the  east,  which  he  had  deveh>ped,  at  matter  of 
specolataoo,  in  three  porti j  octavo  voiomes.  But  alaa !  how  verjr 
vklely  does  the  realitr  too  often  diier  from  the  best  concocted 
llieorj !  A  Jew  loas  of  sugar,  a  little  pepper,  ^m-benzoin,  and 
aapan  wood  were  found  to  be  the  principal  articles  the  Siamese 
bad  to  dispose  ef,  with  little  or  no  oemand  for  Earopean  produc 
ia  relani : — net  that  the  resoorces  of  the  coiintrj  are  at  all  inade- 


qmHe  to  an  abundant  rapplr  of  manj  verj  valaable  articles  of 
coawerce,  but  they  are  suflmd  to  remain  inactive ;  there  being 
hot  one  grand  merchant  in  the  whole  country,  who  seu  his  owb 
price  OD  every  article  of  import  and  esport-Huid  that  merchant 
IS  the  sovereign  despot. 

The  little  vokme  which  gives  aa  account  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
■lission  might  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  have  assumed  a  some- 
what  dtffmot  ch^vacter,  had  the  life  of  the  intelligent  and  active 
svihor  been  spared  to  aHow  him  to  prepare  it  for  publication. 
From  the  Imowledge  which  the  rough  copy  of  his  journal  dbpkrva 
ID  venous  departments  of  natural  history,  we  should  andoobtetfly 
Irave  been  gratified  with  more  ample  descriptions  of  many  of 
those  curioos  and  most  exuberant  productions  of  an  intertropical 
cfimate,  which  are  now  only  briefly  touched  on ; — ^touched,  now- 
ever,  with  a  masterly  hand  in  that  eeneral  but  highly  interesting 
s^le  of  whicli  Humboldt  has  set  so  nappy  an  example,  and  which 
cooTcys  so  lively  a  picture  of  the  rreat  features  of  a  country  to 
the  imagioatioo  of  tne  reiuler.  Toe  jealousy  of  eastern  courtS| 
wUeh  treals  aU  straagers  as  prisoners,  is  not  propitieus  to  the  r^ 

aches  of  the  aacamist ;  yet  his  collection  of  plants  and  ani* 

ik,  as  we  ieam  from  the  introduction,  is  very  considerable,  aad 
is  pia^  in  the  Kbnrry  of  the  East  India  Company,  for  the  in* 
qpection  of  the  public.  In  his  estimate  of  the  physical  and  moral 
character  of  tte  people  of  those  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
and  islaiids  which  he  visited,  we  think  that,  on  the  whole,  he  has 
taken  a  correct  view ;  and  we  are  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  has  recorded  the  traasactions  of  this  aborthre  mission  i 
akhoii|^  we  dare  say  Mr.  Crawford's  account  of  it  will  softaa 
4a«a  aoose  of  the  disagreeable  circuaistances  in  the  prooeedinga 
at  fiiem  and  Cedmi  Chma,  so  humiliating  to  the  iasportance  aad 
dignity  ct  the  envoy.* 

The  mission  first   touched  at    Pulo  Penang,  or  Plrince  of 


iB&lMtraaiiMMitlMr,  Qntk  fartrodnctiM  bjr  Bix  SuuitfNd  Raaaf,  of  coo*- 
nbto  bMNwt,)  be  njik  'Mr.OrairfMdiiMiif  towriMa  bo#k/-*<Hif  opismof 
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'Wales^s  Island,  about  the  importance  of  which  on  the  one  hand, 
and  ut(er  worihlessness  on  the  other,  so  much  at  one  time  was 
said  and  written ;  it  now  appears  very  favourably  in  Mr.  Finlay- 
son^s  animated  description.  That  it  had  become  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade  was  manifest  from  the  multitude  of  ships  of  vari- 
ous nations  and  descriptions  that  were  at  anchor  in  the  port — 
English,  American,  Chinese,  Arabian,  and  Siamese.  Its  com- 
mercial character  was  further  denoted  by  the  crowd  of  foreigners 
from  all  parts  of  the  east,  who  lined  the  beach ;  among  whom  the 
Malabar  Chuliahs  were  easily  recognized  by  their  keen  and  prybg 
looks  into  the  appearance  and  countenance  of  each  newly  arriving 
stranger;  looks,  however,  which  partake  as  much  of  ialeness  as 
of  expectant  curiosity.  Contrasted  with  these  is  the  industrious 
and  peaceable  Chinaman,  whose  character  is  so  justly  described 
by  our  author. 

^  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  a  more  interesting  and  more  gra- 
tifying scene  was  expanded  to  oar  observation.  Industry,  active,  useiiil, 
manly,  and  independent,  seemed  here  to  have  found  a  congenial  soil  and 
fostering  care.  The  indolent  air  of  the  Asiatic  was  thrown  aside.  Every 
arm  laboured  to  produce  some  useful  object,  and  every  coimteoance, 
teeming  with  animation,  seemed,  as  it  were,  directed  to  a  set  task.  With 
the  air,  they  had  lost  e?en  the  slender  frame  of  the  A»atic;  and  the 
limbs,  and  muscularity,  and  symmetry  were  those  of  another  and  more 
energetic  race.  These  were  Chinese,  a  people  highly  valuable  as  set- 
tlers, by  reason  of  their  industrious  and  very  regular  habits,  who  had 
established  on  this  spot  the  mechanical  arts,  on  a  scale  which  might 
even  vie  with  that  of  European  artists,  but  which  we  should  look  for 
in  vain  in  any  other  part  of  India.  It  was  a  pleasing  and  gratifying 
spectacle,  so  much  are  we  in  India  accustomed  to  the  opposite,  to  see 
a  numerous,  very  muscular,  and  apparently  hardy  race  of  people,  la- 
bouring with  a  degree  of  energy  and  acuteness,  which  gave  to  their 
physical  character  a  peculiar  stamp,  and  placed  them  in  a  highly  fa* 
vourable  point  of  view,  when  compared  with  the  habits  ef  the  natioDf 
around  them.  Their  manner  of  using  their  instruments,  so  different 
from  the  puerile  style  of  Indian  artists,  had  in  it  much  of  the  dexterity 
of  Europeans ;  while  their  condition  bespoke  them  a  flourisMng  and 
wealthy  tribe.     All  the  principal  shops,  all  important  and  useful  em- 

tloyments,  and  almost  all  the  commerce  of  the  island,  was  in  their 
ands.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Government,  they  soon  ac- 
quire riches ;  they  meet  with  entire  protection  of  property  and  person, 
and  are  cherished  by  the  government,  which,  in  return,  derives  benefit 
lirom  their  industry,  and  from  the  commercial  and  profitable  specula- 
tions in  which  they  usually  engage' — pp.  13,  14. 

A  population  of  about  30,000  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  clustered 
together  within  a  small  compass ;  but  the  streets  of  the  town  are 
clean  and  handsome,  the  houses  mostly  of  wood,  raised  on  pillars 
from  four  to  six  feet  high ;  and  thatched  with  the  light  leaves  of  the 

palm, 
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palm,  which  form  an  elegant  roof:  the  dwellings  of  the  Malabars 
are  described  as  an  exception  to  the  general  neatness  of  the 
town  ;  the  contrast  indeed  between  them  and  the  Chinese  is  very 
striking. 

^  Profitiag  hf  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  they  look  not  bejond  shel* 
ter  from  the  elemeots,  and  seclusion  from  the  poblic  eye  :  a  mean  and 
sordid  bouse  afford  both  to  their  satisfaction*  Ornament  is  never 
dreamt  of^  and  even  comfort  is  bat  little  considered.  Unlike  to  these, 
the  Chinassan  aims  at  neatness  and  even  elegance  in  his  dwelling,  after 
having  satisfied  the  more  important  objects  of  comfort  and  ntility  :  hence 
the  latter  b  rarely  to  be  seen  idling  or  saontering  about  the  streets  : 
more  oomeroos  wants,  more  energetic  occupations,  more  generous  diet, 
demand  more  constant  attention,  and  their  gratification  encroaches  oo 
Mi  ieisorc  boors.  The  Indian  rarely  passes  an  European  of  any  rank 
vitboot  making  an  obeisance  to  him ;  and  is  in  general  abondantly  sab- 
misBlTe.  Tlie  Chinaman  will  not  snbmit  to  tlds  distinction,  whether 
from  natioBal  pride  and  becoming  independence  of  mind,  or  from  as- 
aomed  iasolence,  onantborized,  perhaps,  in  bis  native  country,  does 
Bot  appear.  However  this  may  be,  the  latter  is  certainly  the  most  be- 
coming custom.^ — pp.  15,  16. 

Tfae  great  profusion  and  extracurdinarj  luxuriance  of  the  sur- 

lomidisg  vegetatioD,  and,  above  all,  of  the  numerous  elegant  palms, 

among  which  the  cocoa  and  areca  are  most  conspicuous — the 

▼arioos  species  of  convolvuli  and  parasitical  plants  which  line  the 

hedges,  and  are  seen  running  up  to  the  extreme  branches  of  the 

loftiest  trees — tbe  more  humble  berl>aceous  plants  which  cover 

the  lower  grounds,  and  the  forests  which  cceep  up  the  acclivities 

to  the  very  summits  of  the  mountains — tbe  variea  features  of  hill 

and  dale,  both  aboondine  with  vegetation  of  the  most  exuberant 

kind — are  well  calculated,  as  our  author  says,  ^  to  delight  and  as« 

tontsh  ;^  byt  he  adds  truly,  that  though  ^  the  poet  may  select  such 

acenes  for  the  abodes  of  bliss,  of  happiness,  and  mortal  felicity, 

tbe  pbiiesopbic  inquirer  will  look  to  countries  of  less  flattering  as* 

pect  for  the  more  favourable  existence  and  developement,  in  the 

aocial  state,  of  the  mental  faculties  of  the  human  race*' 

HaYing  described  some  of  the  more  rare  and  curious  objects  of 

natural  history,  our  author  enumerates  the  vegetable  products 

which  may  be  considered  as  most  important  ana  useful  in  com- 

merce  and  domestic  economy ;  amohe  the  former,  pepper  is  stat* 

ed  to  be  the  principal  article ;  the  cuftivation  of  which  is  almost 

exdoftively  m  the  bands  of  the  Chinese.    The  nutmeg  may  be 

reckoned  next ;  it  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  trees  were  first 

pbnled,  of  which  there  are  stated  to  be  at  present  one  hundred 

and  fifty  thousand,  and  of  these  one  third  in  a  condition  to  bear 

fhnt.  Each  tree  is  calculated  to  yield  one  thousand  nuts  annually, 

wbicb  sell  for  fiye  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  mace  for  about  the 

same 
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same  sum.  The  cIo7e  is  also  cultivated  with  great  success.  As 
we  have  surrendered  all  the  spice  islands  to  the  Dutch,  the  valoe 
of  Penang  must  be  much  increased.  These  articles  indeed  are 
the  only  resources  that  can  ever  be  relied  on  for  rcducii^  tbe 
enormous  expense  which  tbe  overgrovrn  establishment  of  tbiB  ttt* 
llement  costs  the  East  India  Company;  for  its  commerce  mmt 
fall  off  in  proportion  as  that^of  Singapore,  an  bland  farther  dovm 
the  strait,  increases. 

In  addition  to  the  products  abovementioned  the  inhabitants  of 
penang  have  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  tropical  fruits ;  three  va- 
rieties of  pine-apple,  some  of  them  weighing  from  four  to  six 
pounds  a-piece,  and  the  elegant  and  delicious  roangosteen  thrive 
well  on  the  island.  The  latter  fruit,  however,  arrives  at  its  gvcalest 
excellence  at  Malaccai  where  tbe  present  mission  next  stepped 
for  refreshments*  Here  also  the  plantain^  the  durian,  the  cfaMi^ 
pada^  the  jack,  and  various  other  fruits  were  fbimd  to  be  nwt 
abundant,  so  as  to  constitute  a  Ic^ree  proportion  of  the  food  of 
the  inhabitants  both  native  and  Dutch,  the  latter  of  whom  are 
BOW  so  naturalized,  that  they  have  acquired  tbe  tastes,  aad,  tor 
a  certain  degree,  the  maimers  of  the  native  Malays  ;  bot  theee 
fruits,  fine  as  they  are,  Mr.  FiAlayson  observes,  aibrd  qaIt  a. 
wretched  subsistence,  inferier  even  to  the  worst  of  tbe  Ceream  ; 
in  addiuon  to  them,  however,  tbe  inhabitants  have  an  abeednff 
gopply  of  excellent  iBsh  upon  the  coasts  On  enteriu  Mabcea, 
tbe  voyagers  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  melancboTy  eantrast* 
which  it  afforded  to  the  interesting  settlement  of  Prince  of  Wales's* 
Island. 

^  Here  five  or  six  vessels  at  the  utmost  tay  scattered  and  stragglmg  m 
an  extensive  baj.  There  hundreds  of  ships  of  all  descriptions,  sizes,  and 
nations,  were  seen  crowded  together,  the  sure  indication  of  maritime 
prosperity.  In  Malacca,  everj  third  house  was  shut  up,  and  appeared  te 
be  abandoned.  The  streets  were  solitary  and  deserted.  A^onely  inhft-> 
bitant  sauntering  in  his  verandah,  or  idly  lolling  or  smoking  at  his  door« 
only  served  to  render  tbe  scene  inore  dreary,  sad,  and  melancboly.  Cvoi^ 
tbe  Chine8e,of  whoro,however,but  few  now  remain,  seemed  te  have  fi»p- 
saken  their  habits  of  industry,  and  afforded  the  discordant  spectacle  of 
reluctant  idleness.  In  Penang  all  was  activity,  and  bustle,  and  zeal,  ^e 
Imputation  of  tbe  two  places  will  not  bear  a  comparison.  Tet  Malacca 
possesses  many  advantages  over  the  other  settlement.  In  territorial 
extent  it  is  unrestricted.  The  climate  is  mild,  equable,  ssKibriotis,  and 
a^eeable.  Numerous  tribes  of  Malays  surround  tbesettleafisntiaeveijf 
direction,  who,  it  Is  te  be  supposed,  might,  if  encouraged  by  proper  ma* 
nagement,  be  gradually  brought  to  eater  uponcoaunercuJspecalatiaM| 
and  to  increase  agricultural  produce,  te  the  mutual  advantage  of  belli 
parties.  The  Dutch,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  still  to  laarQ 
bow  to  reconcile  the  native  powers  to  their  system  of  govexumeat.    A 

degree 
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itgrmd  wmgit'iMm  mi  Stttmi  to  but  to»  obff  o«i  ki  the 
ihmj  mimrtam  wUb  mch  oilMr.'— pp.  39,  40. 

'  Tbm  ODoe  opnleat  iniubitaiils  of  this  aeulemciit  are  reduced  fo 
a  state  of  extrefliepoTerty ;  ami  a  city  so  celebrated  in  the  aanab 
of  the  Datck  and  Portogoeae  enpires  in  the  east,  preatals  now 
Vat  a  gloQBiTpiclore  of  desolation.  The  residents  subsist  cbiei^ 
hj  flKaas  01  their  sleTes,  and,  with  the  exception  of  fish  and  fnril^ 
mm  on  the  coarsest  food ;  indeed  all  articles  of  the  most  ordinary 
dalkacy  are  becooie  estrenely  dear;  a  (owl,  for  instance,  ceala 
Ufa  crown,  which  in  former  times  might  have  been  had  for  six* 
pesoeor  a  shilKag.  ¥fhttber  Malacca  will  ever  regain  ita  farmor 
ppospcrity,  aaiw  that  it  has  faHen  imdcr  ourdominioB,a  fewyeara 
wnHprobofaly  iJttcimait* 
Tha  next  haltiog-place  of  the  misaioo  was  Singapore,  that  new 
~  ioarishtBg  settlement  which  we  have  already  mentioDed,  the 
'  m  of  which  pot  the  finishing  stroke  to  tbe  decline  and 
of  MalaGca  as  a  commercial  depdt  daring  the  few  follow* 
j  J^m  m  which  it  remained  with  the  Dutch*  That  the  choice 
#f  thia  islaad  as  a  coloaial  establishment  was  jodici^tts,  will  ap* 
jMar  from  the  following  testimony  of  Mr.  Pmlayson : 

'T%e  selecOoB  ef  this  island,  for  the  purpose  of  a  commercisl  settle* 
has  been  extremelj  happj.  It  is  placed  io  the  direct  route  from 
'  towards  CMaa,  aad  the  aomeroos  ishmds  In  the  eastern  part  of 
Arckiptlafo.  k  is  from  its  sitaation  calculated  to  become  tho  cea* 
Ira  #f  tbe  trsde  eanied  ea  io  the  China  seas  and  naighbooriaf  ceua* 
tries,  the  kiafdoam  of  Codiia  China,  Slam,  lu:.  as  weU  as  of  that  of  tbe 
Malayan  peniiwals,  and  tbe  western  parts  of  India.  It  afbrds  a  safii 
and  convenient  anchorage  at  all  seasons  of  the  jear ;  while  from  its  in* 
tular  dtoation.  and  being  surroanded  on  everj  hand  bj  innumerable 
iriaads,  it  »  alike  exempted  from  the  destructive  typhoons  so  common 
in  ttie  China  seas,  and  the  scarce  lets  farious  tempests  that  occur  on 
Ihe  co»ts  of  India.  Here  indeed  tbe  atmosphere  throughout  the  whole 
dsbA  of  the  year  is  serene  and  placid,  to  a  degree  unknown  perhaps 
fe  aay  ether  part  of  our  globe.  Tbe  smooth  expanse  of  the  seas  is 
acafcely  rtifled  kv  the  wiad.  We  seem,  as  it  were,  to  be  coasttaf 
atoof  the  baiArof  a  lake.^— pp.  45,  46. 

Mr.  Finlayson  gives  no  details  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  this  settlement  has  advanced  in  population  and  prosperity; 
bet  we  are  enabled,  from  authentic  source?,  to  supply  this  defect. 

The  island  of  Singapore  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  colo< 
nrwi  modem  times  (perhaps  in  ancient  also)  in  which  the  princi^ 
)ne  cf  free  trade  has  been  declared  ;  and  if  any  example  were 
wanting  to  prove  the  policy  of  a  liberal  system  with  regara  to  com^ 
tnerce,  we  should  sar,  look  at  the  history  of  Singapore ;  which  is 
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briefly  this.  When  Java  and  the  other  principal  iftlande  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  were  surrendered  to  the  Dutch,  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  saw  with  regret  the  great  sacrifice  of  our  interests  then 
made,  not  onlj  as  regarded  these  islands,  but  also  our  future  in- 
tercourse with  China, — he  observed  too  how  rapidly  the  Dutch 
occupied  in  succession  every  inch  of  ground  which  they  could 
grasp,  and  how  steadily  they  pursued  their  former  policy  of  bind- 
Sng  aown  the  Malay  and  other  chiefs  to  grant  them  an  exclusive 
monopoly,  and  to  refuse  all  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
more  particularly  with  us,  except  on  most  ruinous  terras ;  while  by 
the  transferor  Malacca,  we  had  given  them  complete  posseasioo 
of  the  two  principal  straits  through  which  our  intercourse  with 
China  is  maintained,  and  thus  sealed  their  navigatiMi  against  our- 
selves. Under  these  unhappy  circumstances  he  was  induced  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  our  last  and  almost  forlorn  hope,  the  island  of 
Singapore  in  the  strait  of  Malacca.  All  that  he  knew  of  it  was  its 
favourable  position ;  that  it  had  once  belonged  to  the  dismembered 
empire  of  Johore;  that  whatever  it  might  once  have  been,  it  now 
contained  o;ily  a  poor  fishing  village,  and  that  it  was  the  haunt  of 
pirates;  but  he  knew  also  that  the  chief  or  head  man  had  applied 
to  Bengal  for  our  protection,  and  would  not  be  sorry  to  soe  the 
British  flag  flying  on  his  island. 

Armed  with  the  authority  of  the  Governor*general,and  furnish'^ 
ed  with  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Company^s  Marine,  Sir  Stamford 
took  possession  of  the  island,  and,  under  a  treaty  concluded  with 
the  chief,  hoisted  the  British  flag  on  the  26th  Feb.  1819.  At  that 
time  the  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of 
whom  about  thirty  were  Chinese.  His  first  act  was  to  declare 
'  the  port  of  Singapore  a  free  port,  and  the  trade  thereof  open  to 
ships  and  vessels  of  every  natioui  free  of  duty,  equally  and  alike 
to  all.'    Now  mark  the  result. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  three  months'  possession,  the  popu- 
lation increased  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  thousand  ; 
in  the  first  year  to  about  five  thousand ;  two  years  afterwards  to 
ten  thousand;  in  1824,  by  a  census  not  yery  accurately  taken,  it 
had  risen  to  thirteen  thousand,  besides  itinerants  to  the  amount 
of  three  thousand ;  and  in  1 825  it  was  computed  that  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  to  at  least  fifteen  thousand  souls,  besides  up* 
wards  of  3000  Chinese  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  had 
arrived  as  settlers  in  six  large  iunks.  By  the  latest  accounts  it 
appears  that  capital  was  daily  flowing  in ;  that  ten  or  twelve  re^ 
spectable  mercantile  houses  had  been  established  by  Europeans, 
and  as  many  by  Chinese,  Arabians,  Indians,  Armenians,  ^lc  \  but 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  and  manufactures,  as  well  as 
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<tf  the  agricdture  or  tbe  bland,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cbineiei 
who  alsocomKMed  a  large  proportion  of  the  popiilatioB;  that 
sbip-baikliBg  nad  Commenced ;  that  the  banks  of  tne  river  would 
admit  of  vessels  of  500  tons  being  launched ;  and  that  an  aethrs 
and  vahable  commerce  in  teak  timber  was  springing  up  with 
Siam. 

By  an  estimated  value  kept  in  the  master-attendant's  oflke, 
the  trade  of  Singapore  has  increased  as  follows : 

Dellan. 
In  182S,    value  of  exports  and  imports,      8,668,173 
1825,     ....     ditto,     ....     13,368,397 

1834,  •     •      .      .     ditto,     ....     15,000,000 

1835,  estimated  at  not  less  than    •    .     30,000,000 

I^rge  jnnks  from  different  part4  of  China  not  onlj  bring  an« 
noaHy  a  multitude  of  settlers,  but  also  import  and  export  valuable 
cargoes;  vesseb  of  smaller  sizes,  from  Siam  and  Cochin  China, 
are  yearly  increasing ;  a  considerable  trade  also  is  opening  with 
Manilla.  The  numoer  of  square  rigged  vessels  tnat  arrived 
in  the  year  1833,  from  India  and  Europe,  amounted  to  316,  of 
native  oriental  craft  to  1550,  importing  nearly  80,000  tons  of 
merchandize.  And  all  this  unprecedented  increase  of  popu- 
lation, trade,  and  prosperity  has  arisen,  not  so  much  from  the 
favourable  locality  of  this  eastern  emporium,  and  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  its  port,  (both  of  which  are  excellent,)  as  from 
the  establishment  in  good  faith  of  the  principle  of  free  trade; 
a  sinipfe  provisional  administration  of  justice,  dispensed  without 
delay ;  a  strict  and  efficient  police ;  and  a  judicious  system  of 
^nting  and  registering  lands ;  to  which  m^y  be  added,  as  most 
important,  a  large  and  liberal  Institution  for  the  education  of 
outh,  of  whatever  country  or  religion.  The  Chinese  in  particu- 
ar,  some  millions  of  whom  are  spread  over  the  islands  of  the  great 
Astatic  Archipelago,  are  every  where  ready  to  receive  instruction* 
At  the  college  of  Malacca,  Chinese  boys  were  not  only  taught  to 
read  their  own  and  the  English  language,  but  allowed  cheerfully 
by  their  parents  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  college  that  was  established  there  has  now  been 
removed  to  Singapore,  and  united  to  the  Malar  college  founded 
by  Sir  StamlbH  Raffles.  Thus  commerce  ana  civilization,  re**- 
gion  and  morality,  are  likely  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  this  rising 
settlement,  where  the  picture  of  ancient  Tyre,  so  brilliantly 
painted  by  Fenelon,  seems  likely  to  be  actually  realized. 

Hitherto  the  governments  of  India  have  been  in  the  practice  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  propensity  of  the  Chinese  for  gambling, 
and  of  the  Malays  for  cock-fightwg,  and  have  raised  a  revenue 
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ftam  these  besetting  infinnities  of  the  two  people.  Sir  S.  Rafl^s^ 
howefer^  in  his  regulations  for  the  gOTemment  of  Singapore,  pro- 
hibited both :  we  trust  that  it  cannot  be  truly  reported  that  tbc 
present  resident,  who  we  believe  is  Mr.  Crawford  himself,  has 
licensed  both.  We  have  heard  also/and  with  more  alarm,  of  a 
plan  for  annexing  the  government  of  Singapore  to  that  of  Prince 
ol  Wales's  Island.  We  know  the  disgraceful  conduct  pursued  by 
persons  in  authority  in  that  island,  who  not  only  laboured  to 
thwart  the  views  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  but  even  united  with 
the  Dutch  at  Malacca,  and  encouraged  them  to  throw  every  pos- 
sible obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  Singapore, 
because  its  prosperity  might  appear  to  be  injurious  to  their  own 
island.    Every  species  of  misrepresentation  may  therefore  be  ex- 

BMTted  from  that  quarter ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Gouxt  of 
irectors  will  lightly  consign  to  ruin,  by  a  single  dash  of  the  pen, 
a  new  settlement  so  important,  and  so  unprecedentediy  rapul  in 
its  prosperous  growth  as  that  of  Singapore ;  we  say  rum,  because 
once  disturb  the  system  on  which  it  was  founded,  and*  to  which 
we  are  pledged  in  go6d  faith — once  add  the  clogs  and  fetters 
which  beset  the  commerce  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island ;  establish 
duties  with  all  the  vexations  and  impositions  of  a  native  custooa- 
house,  and  we  venture  to  pronounce  that  the  ruin  of  Singapore 
will  be  as  certain,  as  complete,  and  as  rapid,  as  has  been  its  ex« 
traordinary  rise. 

But  there  is  anbther  consideration  of  no  trifling  importance, 
which  imperiously  calb  on  our  government  to  cherish  and  proleot 
1^  little  colony.  We  have  seen,  more  than  once,  our  intercourse 
with  China  exposed  to  extreme  hazard,  and  it  seems  far  from 
inprobable  that  it  may  one  day  cease  altogether ;  for  when  the 
company's  charter  shall  expire,  the  monoTOly  of  this  trade,  we 
presume,  will  expire  also :  numbers  will  then  flock  in  to  supply 
Its  place ;  and  the  greater  the  concourse  of  shipping,  without  an|r 
European  residents  to  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  tbeic 
crews,  the  greater  will  be  the  tears  and  jealousies  of  this  timid 
'  XO^emment,  and  the  more  frequent  the  quarrels  with  the  eatives. 
The  company's  servants,  by  their  steady  conduct,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  by  a  little  bribery,  through  the  management  of  the  Hoi^ 
merchants,  have  hitherto  been  su>le  to  silence  complaints ;  bat 
private  merchants  cannot  be  expected  to  do  this,  nor  to  keep  , 
the  crews  of  their  shipping  in  such  peaceable  order  as  is  pre* 
served  hj  the  few  whica  now  frequent  Canton.  The  probable 
result  Will  be,  that  the  Chinese  will  put  their  often  repeated 
threats  m  execution,  and  shut  the  ports  of  their  cootitry  againat  os« 
In  such  an  event,  the  island  of  Singapore  woald  be  &[  iovaloaUe 
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hnporlance  by  becoming,  what  it  haa  already  begun  to  be,  the 
depot  of  the  China  trade,  where  the  supply  of  tea  would  be  aa 
great,  as  good,  and  as  cheap,  as  at  Canton ;  we  should  sajr 
cheaper ;  as  the  extortions  and  the  heavy  duties  of  Canton  \iould 
be  avoided,  the  company ^s  establishment  become  unnecessary,  and 
the  voyage  out  and  home  shortened  by  sii  weeks  or  two  months. 

The  selection  of  Singapore  appears  to  have  been  equally  for- 
tunate with  regard  to  climate,  as  judicious  in  respect  of  situation. 
According  to  Mr.  Finlayson^s  account,  few  places  are  blessed 
with  a  greater  uniformity  of  temperature  than  this  island.  The 
influence  of  the  periodical  monsoons,  he  says,  is  but  little  felt, 
the  winds  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  sea  and  laad  breezes; 
and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  stated,  there  is  no  periodical  rainy  sea- 
son ;  but  few  days  elapse  without  refreshing  showers,  which  reduce* 
the  temperature,  while  they  cherish  vegetation.  The  following 
observation  regarding  the  heat  and  moisture  of  intertropical  cli* 
mates  is  not  precisely  accordant  with  generally  received  opinions, 
but  may  not  be  the  less  just  on  that  account. 

'  fl^itboDt  the  cootinaed  influence  of  moisture,  these  regions  would 
certainly  ezhilnta  far  less  cheerful  picture,  and  the  chmate  prove  much 
tess  coDgeDial  to  the  human  frame.  Heat  In  the  equatorial  regions  is 
tbfss  benignly  attempered  to  the  constitution  of  man.  It  will  be  found 
ta  prove  inGnitely  less  pernicious  to  hit  system  than  it  does  some  distance 
beyoed  the  tropics,  particularlj  in  dry  and  arid  climates.  It  is  thai  that 
the  hot  and  dry  winds  of  Upper  India,  to  the  eitent  of  more  than  ten 
degrees  beyond  the  tropic,exert  such  powerful  and  destructive  influence 
Of)  organized  beings,  and  more  particularly  oo  the  human  frame.  Its 
eflects  are  too  well  known  to  require  descripdoo.  Inanimate  life  b  not 
merely  at  a  stand  ;  it  is  threatened  with  total  destruction,  and  with  diffi- 
cuUy  preserves  a  scanty  gleam  of  future  existence.  Animated  beings  retire 
to  the  thickest  shades,  and  even  there  pant  for  existence.  The  loose 
frame  and  acclimated  constitution  of  the  native  inhabitant  is  not  proof 
gainst  its  baneful  influence.  What  then  must  be  its  influence  on  con- 
,  stftutioos  so  highly  susceptible  of  excitement  at  those  of  the  inhabl- 
tenls  of  the  North  of  Europe,  the  fatality  amongst  European  troops 
haa  givoi  too  ample  testimony.  The  physiologist,  who  has  not  wit- 
aesied  the  effi&ct  of  big^  temperature  on  the  human  system,  will  with 
dLSiculty  Iwlieve  it  capable  of  extinguishing  life,  otUn  within  the  pe- 
riod of  a  single  hour  from  the  commencement  of  excitement  Its  ei« 
feds  are  no  less  rapid  than  fearful  to  the  spectator ;  the  mind  in  such 
cases  partaking  of  the  general  excitement  in  a  degree  amounting  even 
to  complete  mania.  Witliin  the  tropica,  such  effects  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence.'—pp.  47,  48. 

In  support  and  illustration  of  these  remarks,  our  author  adr. 
duces  the  extreme  healthiness  of  Singapore,  which,  we  are  told,  in 
spite  of  its  mangrove  swamps  and  marshy  soils,  is  free  from  the 
remittent  and  yellow  fevers, diseases  that,  according  to  Humboldt, 
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and  iDdeod  all  th^  world,  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  owe 
their  origin  to  this  kind  of  country. 

'  Without  calling  into  question  the  insaluhritj  of  marshy  dtuations  in 
general,  there  appears  great  reason  to  helieve  that  we  are  stiil  ignoraot 
of  the  actual  causes  of  this  frightful  disease.  The  settlement  of  Sin- 
gapore is  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  of  the  circumstances  which 
are  thought  to  be  most  conduciye  in  producing  the  disease.  Yet  here 
it  is  as  yet  unknown.  An  intertropical  climate  on  the  margin  of  thQ 
sea,  a  continually  high  temperature,  rapid  and  intense  evaporation, 
a  humid  and  extensive  series  of  saline  and  fresh  water  marshes  ex- 
posed to  a  burning  sun,  the  vegetative  impulse  in  a  degree  of  activity 
unequalled  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,the  occasional  suspen- 
sion of  herbaceous  vegetation  by  long-continued  heat  accompanied  by 
drought,  profusion  of  vegetable  matter,  as  leaves,  felled  wood,  fruits, 
Itc.  intermixed  with  animal  matter,  forming  fbmites  in  every  stage  of 
the  putrefactive  process,  are  amongst  the  more  conspicuous  of  tiie 
causes  to  which  the  occurrence  of  this  disease  is  usually  attribnted; 
and  here  all  the  causes  enumerated  operate  with  tenfold  force.^ — p.  60. 

The  only  vegetable  productions  adapted  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, which  have  hitherto  been  raised  in  this  young  settlement^are 
the  pepper  vine»  and  the  Nauclea  Gatnbir^  known  generally  by  the 
name  of  TerraJaponica^  or  Caltchu^  an  article  exported  to  Java 
and  the  other  eastern  islands,  where  it  is  chiefly  used  for  chewing 
with  the  betel-leaf.  These  two  plants  are  cultivated  with  great 
Beatne.ss  and  ingenuity  by  the  Chinese;  but  Mr.  Finlayson  ob- 
served that,  as  yet,  there  was  a  manifest  air  of  poverty  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  these  agriculturists,  and  of  negligence,  slovenliness,  and 
even  meanness  in  their  dress,  which  denoted  a  condition  very  un- 
like that  of  their  countrymen,  who  are  engaged  in  commercial  and 
mechanical  pursuits  at  Pulo  Penang.  The  Chinaman  here  is  said 
to  have  scarcely  a  stool  or  a  bench  to  sit  on  ; '  it  is  in  his  culinary 
operations  alone,'  says  Mr.  Finlayson, '  that  we  observe  an  air  of 
neatness  and  of  cleanliness ;  negligent  of  personal  ornament,  in- 
sensible to  the  advantages  of  comfortable  lodging,  he  appears  to 
entertain  a  just,  nay,  we  may  say,  an  exalted  sense  of  the  pleasure 
of  good  eating.'  This  is  quite  true  of  this  indefatigable  people, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  A  Chinese  will  always  procure  the 
richest  and  most  nutricions,  though  not  always  the  most  delicate, 
fare  ;  fat  pork,  ducks,  geese,  and  fish  are  his  favourite  food,  which 
he  will  purchase  at  any  price  in  his  power.  The  trepang,  or 
holothuria,  and  various  kinds  of  marine  gelatinous  animals,  birds' 
nests,  &c.  are  his  luxuries ;  and  in  failure  of  more  delicate  food, 
he  has  no  reluctance  to  the  flesh  of  dogs,  monkies,  rats,  alliga- 
tors, and  other  reptiles. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  a  Chinese 
emigrant  is  industry.    Mechanically  uniform  and  steady  in  the 
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panatt  of  what  be  conceives  to  be  his  immediate  and  personal 
mterest,  he  exerts  a  degree  of  iDgenoity  and  of  hodtlj  lai>our 
which  leaves  all  other  Asiatics  at  a  distance.  The  following 
character  of  this  extraordinary  people  is,  to  our  knowledge,  so 
just,  that  ve  cannot  consent  to  withhold  it. 

^  Next  in  die  catalogue  of  his  virtoes,  may  be  reckoned  general  90» 
brietj,  boaesty,  a  qmet,  orderly  conduct,  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
coontry  m  which  he  resides ;  aod,  as  is  affirmed,  a  stroof^  and  analter- 
able  sense  of  the  important  doties  which  parental  affection  incolcates. 
To  this  we  may  add  a  strong  attachment  to  his  native  coontry,  and  the 
very  qae^ooable  virtoe  of  bluid,  uodistinguiahjog  admiration  of,  and 
sobmission  to,  all  its  laws. 

'  JVot withstanding  this  fair  exterior,  we  shall  find  on  examination  that 
the  Chinese  have  bat  little  real  preteosioQ  to  moral  distioctioo  amongst 
nations;  of  the  sublime,  soothing,  and  pathetic  Allies  of  religion  they 
are  as  ignorant  as  they  are  regardless ;  a  mean,  senseless,  and  unworthy 
saperstitioQ,the  (Spring  of  fear  alone,  has  usurped  Its  place  amongst  the 
■Many  ;  while  the  learned  affect  a  cold-hearted  and  scarcely  intelligible 
iheisai.  In  ail  that  regards  the  more  amiable  feelings  of  our  nature,  and 
that  tends  to  anile  tlie  great  family  of  the  human  race  in  closer  union, 
they  are  still  more  deficient.  A  disgusting  and  culpable  apathy,  an  in^ 
voived  and  concentrated  selfishness  of  gratification,  a  total  disregard  of 
the  wants,  and  necessities,  and  helplessness  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
marks  the  Chinese  in  their  conduct  through  life.  They  Imow  nut  the 
pleasure  of  doinggood  for  its  own  sake.  They  not  only  talk  of,  but  Wttoers 
the  misfortunes  and  distresses  of  their  fellow-men,  with  an  apathy  of 
feeling  little  short  of  mockery.  They  will  stipulate  for  reward  with 
the  wretch  who  is  sinking  in  the  water,  before  they  will  extend  a 
saving  arm.  They  will  talk  of  the  greatest  scourges  to  which  the 
hmnan  race  is  subject,  famine,  pestilence,  war,  as  catastrophes  almosi 
to  be  wished  for,— considering  the  surviTors  as  benefited  by  the  de- 
stroction  of  so  many  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Their  Industry  is  the 
result  of  the  quick  sense  of  gratification  which  they  derive  from  the 
indti%ence  of  the  more  groTelling  passions  and  animal  appetites,  an4 
where  these  can  be  indulged  without  labour,  the  Chinese  will  be 
foood  to  indicate  their  full  share  of  Asiatic  indolence. 

^  It  most  be  confessed  however  that  the  Chinese  are,  in  a  political 
point  of  view  at  least,  by  far  the  most  useful  class  of  people  to  be  found 
hi  the  Indian  Seas  or  Archipelago.  Their  robo-it  frames,  their  in- 
dostrloos  habits,  and  their  moderate  conduct,  place  them  beyond  com* 
petition.  Tiiey  furnish  the  best  arthcans,  the  most  useful  lai>ouren 
and  the  aiost  extensive  traders.  Their  commercial  speculations  are 
often  extensive,  often  of  the  most  adTOnturous  nature;  and  we  may  ra- 
txuttk  by  the  way,  that  they  are  often  immoderately  fond  of  games  of 
chance^  as  carifa,  dice,  cock-fighting.  Inebriety  is  a  vice  of  which 
they  are  but  rarely  guilty.  At  their  meals  they  indulge  in  the  use  of 
ardent  ipirits,  undiluted,  but  never  use  them  to  excess.* — p.  64 — G6. 

Wiih  features  so  similar  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  doubt  of  their 

having 
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having  sprung  ^rom  one  common  origin,  the  disposition  of  the 
Malays  is  totallj  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Chinese.  The  former 
are  passionately  attached  to  a  sea-faring  life,  and  tbeir  principal 
occupation  is  that  of  fishing,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  almost  the 
whole  of  their  life  is  spent  upon  the  water,  in  wretched  little 
canoes  in  which  they  can  scarce  stretch  themselves  for  repose, 
yet  in  each  of  which  a  man  and  his  wife,  with  one  or  two  children, 
are  usually  found.  With  scarcely  a  rag  to^clothe  them,  and  no  bat 
to  lodge  them,  their  only  furniture  is  a  mat  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Pdndanus  to  protect  them  from  the  rain,  and  one  or  two 
cooking  pots ;  and  in  this  wretched  manner  an  inconceivable 
number  of  families  live  in  the  bays,  inlets,  and  creeks,  that  sur- 
round Singapore.  This  class  goes  by  the  appellation  of  Orang 
Laut,  or  men  who  Iwe  on  the  sea*  .  The  following  is  a  correct 
character  of  a  somewhat  higher  order  of  the  Orang  Laut : 

^  Bold  and  enterprising  in  their  maritime  excursions  they  hold  the 
peaceful  arts  of  civilized  life  almost  in  contempt.  Negligent,  slothful, 
and  listless  in  their  moments  of  ease,  they  display  in  the  hour  of  danger 
and  of  enterprise  the  most  daring  courage  and  intrepidity.  They  enjoy 
neither  the  goods  nor  ills  of  life  with  the  calm  sobriety  and  moderalioa 
of  ether  men.     In  action  fierce,  cruei,  and  immoderate,  their  leisure  is 

Sassed  in  a  sleepy  indifference  that  approaches  to  the  apathy  of  brute 
fe.'— p.  72. 

Of  the  Mrilays  inhabiting  the  land,  the  following  sketch  applies 
perhaps  only  to  those  of  Singapore;  for  on  Sumatra,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Marsden^s  high  authority,  their  rank  is  far  superior  to 
that  assigned  to  them  by  Mr.  Finlayson. 

^  Others  of  the  Malays  have  proceeded  a  step  beyond  this  rude  state  ; 
they  possess  houses  and  a  fixed  abode ;  they  use  garments  and  culliva^ 
small  spots  of  ground:  their  agricultural  skill,  however,  has  rarely  ex- 
tended to  the  cultivation  of  rice  or  other  of  the  Cerealia.  They  sur- 
round their  bouses  with  a  wooden  paling,  of  sufficient  extent  to  admit 
the  culture  of  the  plantain,  the  yam,  the  betel,  and  a  few  other  useful 
plants  for  their  own  use. 

^  They  possess. but  little  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  are  em- 
ployed as  labourers  almost  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down 
wood  in  the  forests,  and  clearing  ground  for  culture.  We  neither  fiad 
amongst  them  a  carpenter,  a  mason,  a  tailor,  or  a  blacksmith.^ — p.  74. 

We  must  pass  over  the  notices  which  our  author  gives  of  the 
^ological  structure  of  the  continental  mountains  and  islands,  and 
his  remarks  upon  various  other  objects  that  presented  themselves 
on  the  voyage,  till  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  in  the  river  Meinam, 
at  the  first  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  which  is  called ,  Pack- 
n^m.  The  morning  after  their  arrival  at  this  place,  a  mean-looking 
person  came  on  board,  and  stated  that  he  bad  been  sent  frooL. 

Bankok, 
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Boakok,  the  letidciice  of  the  kinK^  to  BCt  as  interpreter.     Thk 

persoO)  irith  whom  alone  they  had  any  communication  for  som^ 

lime,  was  one  of  that  demded,  but  self-important  class  of  society 

well  known  in  India  under  the  general  title  of  Portupiese,  a  title 

to  which  (as  we  have  said  on  another  occasion)  an  European  hat, 

with  a  jacket  and  pair  of  trowsers,  would  seem  to  give  every  black 

man,  every  native,  and  every  half-casir,  an  undisputed  claim  in 

the  eastern  wocld.    With  this  wretched  creature,  however,   Mr. 

Crawford  not  only  commaoicated  on  the  general  business  of  hii 

mission,  but  condescended  to  negociate  respecting  ihe  ceremony 

to  be  performed  on  presenting  his  credentials  to  the  monarch  of 

Siam ;  a  point  of  the  first  importance  among  the  courtiers  of  the 

uJcra-Gangetic  nations.  These  discussions  were  afterwards  carried 

on  with  a  Malay  of  low  rank,  but  cunning,  suspicious,  and  artful 

in  the  highest  degree. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  they  received  permission  to  proceed 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Bankok. 

*  la  the  ceorse  of  oar  progress  this  morning,  the  various  scepes  upon 
the  river  afforded  considerable  interest.    Numerous  small  canoes,  for 
ibe  most  part  carryiog  but  one  individual,  small  covered  boats,  &c.,were 
laying  in  every  directioo.  The  market-hour  was  now  approaching,  and 
sdl  seemed  life  and  activity.    Here  one  or  more  of  the  priests  of  Buddha 
were  guiding  their  Hide  canoe  on  its  diurnal  eleemosynary  excursion. 
Tiiere  an  old  woman  hawked  betel,  plantains,  and  pumpkins.  Here  you 
saw  canoes  laden  with  cocoa-nuts, — there,  gff  ups  of  natives  were  pro- 
ceeding' from  boose  to  house,  on  their  various  occupations.    But  the 
most  singular  feature  in  the  Imsy  scene  was  (he   appearance  of  the 
booses,  floating  on  the  water,  in  rows,  about  eight,  ten,  or  more,  in 
^ptli,  from  tlie  bank.  This  novel  appearance  was  peculiarly  neat  and 
sUikiog.     The  booses  were  built  of  boards,  of  a  neat  oblong  form,  and 
towMdB  the  river  provided  with  a  covered  platform,  on  which  were  dis- 
pk^ed  mimeroos  articles  of  merchandize  :  fruit,  rice,  meat,  liC.  This 
was,  IB  hett  a  floating  bazar,  in  which  all  the  various  products  of  China 
and  of  the  country  were  exposed  for  sale.     At  either  end  the  houses 
were  bound  to  long  bamboos  driven  into  the  river.  They  are  thus  en« 
abled  to  move  from  place  to  place  as  convenience  may  demand.    Every 
boose  is  furnished  with  a  small  canoe,  in  which  they  visit  and  go  from 
place  to  place  to  transact  business.     Almost  all  those  collected  in  this 
qioarter  seem  to  be  occupied  by  merchants,  many  of  them  very  petty 
no  doubt,  and  by  trades-people,  as  shoe-makers,  tailors,  &c.  The  latter 
occapatioiis  are  followed  almost  eiclusively   by   the  Chinese.    The 
houses  are  in  general  very  small,  comisting  of  a  principal  centre  room, 
and  one  or  two  small  ones,  the  centre  being  open  ip  front,  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  wares.    The  houses  are  from  twenty   to  thirty  feet  in 
length,  snd  al>ont  half  that  space  in  breadth.     They  consist  of  a  single 
stage,  the  floor  raised  above  the  water  about  a  foot,  and  the  roof  thatch- 
ed with  palm  leaves.  At  low  water,  when  the  stream  is  rapid,  there  ap- 
pears 
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pears  to  be  but  little  budness  done  in  these  shops.  Their  proprielow 
are  then  to  be  seen  lolling  or  sleeping  in  front  of  their  warehouses^  or. 
otherwise  enjoying  themselves  at  their  ease.  At  all  hovrs  of  the  dajr^ 
howeyer,  many  boats  are  passing  and  re-passing.  They  are  so  light 
and  sharp  in  their  form,  that  they  mount  rapidly  against  the  stream. 
They  are  rowed  with  paddles,  of  which  the  large  canoes  have  often 
eight  or  ten  on  each  side.  The  number  of  Chinese  appears  to  be  very 
considerable  ;  they  display  the  same  activity  and  industry  here  that 
they  do  wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  Their  boats  are  generally 
larger  and  rowed  by  longer  paddles.  They  have  a  sort  of  cabin,  made 
of  basket-work,  in  the  centre,  which  serves  to  contain  their  e£focts,and 
answers  the  purposes  of  a  house.  Many  of  them  carry  pieces  of  firesb 
pork  up  and  down  the  river  for  sale.' — p.  114 — 116. 

An  old  gentleman  now  came  on  board  to  enquire  after  the  nam- 
ber  and  the  rank  of  the  several  persons  composing  the  mission, 
bringing  with  him  a  golden  cup  to  receive  the  letter  of  which  Mr. 
Crawford  was  the  bearer  from  the  governor-general  to  the  king, 
and  which,  somewhat  too  early  we  think,  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
deliver  up*  Presently  after  the  Malayroan  abovenientioned  made 
his  appearance  to  demand  the  presents,  the  whole  of  which  ho«r« 
ever  Mr.  Crawford  did  not  give,  but  many  valuable  articles  were 
entrusted  to  him  and  to  a  few  common  labourers,  to  be  shared, 
no  doubt,  among  the  rapacious  officers  employed  about  the  court. 
Many  others  now  came  forward,  all  craving  for  presents,  which, 
in  any  shape,  were  eagefly  snatched  at ;  *  betraying,'  says  Mr. 
Finlayson,  ^  a  degree  (jf  meanness  and  avidity  in  this  matter  at 
once  disgusting  and  disgraceful ;  whilst  they  showed  none  of  those 
little  attentions  so  pleasing  to  strangers,  and  understood  by  everjr 
people  who  have  made  the  least  progress  in  civilization/ 

Mr.  Crawford  was  now  given  to  understand  that  the  time  of 
his  introduction  was  put  off  for  a  week,  and  that,  until  that  cere^ 
monv  was  over,  he  could  neither  visit,  nor  be  visited  by,  any  of 
the  tew  foreigners  residing  at  Bankok.  In  the  meantime  be  and 
his  suite  were  kept  as  prisoners  on  board,  and  restricted  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  people.  Once,  however,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  house  of  one  of  the  ministers. 

*  The  servility  which  the  attendants  of  this  man  observed  towards  him, 
appears  to  have  been  quite  disgusting,  and  altogether  degrading  to  hu- 
manity. During  the  whole  of  the  visit  they  lay  prostrate  on  the  eartk 
before  him,  and  at  a  distance.  When  addressed,  they  did  not  dare  to 
cast  their  eyes  towards  him,  but  raising  the  head  a  little,  and  toochii^ 
the  forehead  with  both  hands  united  in  the  manner  by  which  we  woald 
express  the  most  earnest  supplication,  their  looks  still  directed  to  the 
ground,  they  whispered  an  answer  in  the  most  humiliating  tone.  The, 
manner  in  which  he  was  approached  by  the  servants  of  bis  household 
was  even  still  more  revolting  to  nature.  When  refreshments  were  or- 
dered, they  crawled  forward  on  all  fours,  supported  on  the  elbow  and 

toes. 
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tMB,  tlie  b«d;f  Mag  dragged  oo  the  grooad.  Id  tldt  OMWier  thej 
yastoi  tbe  diitet  before  ibea  from  time  to  time^  in  the  best  maDoer 
that  their  coortrdaed  aod  beatt-like  attitude  would  admit,  oatil  tbej 
had  p«t  them  la  their  pUice,  when  thejr  retreated  backwards  in  the 
saine  grovelliog  BMuuer,  but  without  toniiog  rouod. 

^  How  aboDunable  !  how  reYoltiog  this  assumptioo  of  despotic  pow- 
er !  that  would  vainly  assimilate  a  weak  and  fndl  mortal  to  the  Deitj, 
and  that  cook!  trample  noder  its  feet  oot  odIj  the  body,  degrading  it  to 
the  conditiao  of  the  brute  beasts  of  the  fiehi,  but  even  the  mUid  of 
man,  and  reodv  servility  perpetual ! 

*'  Yet  this  bOTghty  chief  was  himself  but  a  minister  of  the  fiAh  order 
ia  iaportaoce,  doened  to  take  his  turn  of  beast*like  grovelling,  as  was 
aqhsequeatiy  exhibited  ob  visiting  ChroaAachit,  son  to  the  king.  Every 
maa  here  is  doomed  to  crawl  on  the  earth  before  bis  superior.  The 
nation  Bunt  be  considered  as  entirely  the  slaves  of  the  king,  of  whose 
Hvee,  as  well  as  property,  he  can  dispose  at  wilL 

Masters^  comsMiids  come  with  a  power  resistless, 
To  such  as  owe  them  absolute  subjection.* — p.  12G. 

The  important  daj  of  introduction  at  length  arrived.     It  was 

agreed  as  to  the  ceremony  that  thev  should  take  off  iheir  shoes  at 

t6e  door  of  theliall  of  audience,  and  their  hats  on  enlcring  it ;  that 

tlkej  should  bow  in  the  English  fashion  and,  silling  down  on  their 

haunches,  make  three  salutations  with  the  bands  united  before 

the   face,  toachinz  the  forehead  each  time.    Two   miserable* 

looking  boats,  the  larger  one  having  ihirleen  paddles  and  a  steers- 

nao,  the  soaalkr  five  or  six  rowers  with  scarcely  any  clothes  on 

their  backs,  were  the  vehicles  in  which  the  Bengal  ambassador 

aod  his  suite  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  palace  of  the  king  of 

Siam.     The  procession  seemed  to  excite  but  little  attention  on  the 

part  of  the  iDbabitants,  excepting  that  some  of  the  passengers  in 

the  boats  passing  and  repassing  on  the  river  were  observed  to 

laugh  immoderately.    The  landing-place  was  dirty  and  inconve- 

aiently  lumbered  with  wood.     Here  they  were  received  in  mean 

paianqoins,  like  seamen's  hammocks,  each  suspended  from  a  pole 

and  borne  by  two  men.    At  the  first  gate  of  the  palace  they  were 

ordered  to  take  off  their  swords,  leave  the  sepoys  behina,  and 

proceed  on  foot.    Before  the  front  of  a  mean  dirty-looking  building 

w«^  six  or  eight  elephants,  each  mounted  by  two  men  oddly 

dressed.     Here  the  Moorman  or  Malay,  who  was  master  of  the 

cereaionies,  told  them  to  pull  off  their  shoes  and  walk  the  rest  of 

the  way,  but  after  some  discussion  they  were  allowed  to  keep 

them  on.    Through  the  next  court  they  oiarched  between  a  line 

of  about  one  hundred  persons  tottering  under  muskets  withou 

fiints,  composed  of  puny  boys  and  old  men,  making  a  most  ridi> 

calous  and  unsoldier^like  appearance. 

On  arriving  at  the  next  gale  the  order  to  pull  off  their  shoes  wns 

imperatively 
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unperatively  repeated,  and  tbey  were  aUo  required  to  leave  tbetr 
followers  and  servants  behind.  Proceeding  barefooted  a]<9ng,a 
passage  of  about  fifty  yards  they  entered  a  large  inclosure,  in 
which  were  disposed  several  lofty  and  handsome  buildings,  some 
occupied  by  the  king,  and  others  appropriated  to  the  several 
officers  of  stale.  Here  a  numerous  body  of  men  were  drawn  up,  ? 
armed  with  stout  black  glazed  shields  and  battle-axes,  resting  on 
their  knees,  and  behind  them  were  arranged  a  few  elephants.  A 
band,  consisting  of  shrill  pipes,  tomtoms,  horns,  truflU)ets,  chanks, 
&c.,  played  as  they  proceeded,  the  music  of  whicMflhough  rude, 
was  not  displeasing  to  the  ear.  On  reaching  the  ball  of  audience, 
they  hailed  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  and,  having  rounded 
a  large  screen,  found  themselves  suddenly,  and  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly, in  the  presence  of  majesty.  Mr.  Finlayson  must  de- 
scribe what  here  took  place. 

^  A  more  curious,  more  extraordinary,  or  more  impressive  sight  has 
perhaps  rarely  been  witnessed  than  that  on  which  we  now  gazed,  with 
mingled  feelings  of  regret,  (I  shoold  say  of  indignation,)  and  of  wondeV : 
of  wonder  excited  by  the  display  of  taste,  elegance  and  licboeas  in  the 
decorations;  of  regret,  or  of  indignation,  caused  by  tb#  debased  condi- 
tion of  a  whole  nation.     Such  a  scene  was  well  calculated  to  take  a  firra 
hold  on  the  imagination.     I  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  describe  it  ill 
its  true  colours,  and  with  the  least  possible  aid  from  that  faculty.     The 
ball  was  lofty,  wide,  and  wellaired,'and  appeared  to  be  about  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  breadth.     The 'ceiling  and 
walls  were  painted  with  various  colours  chiefly  in  the  form  of  wreaths 
and  Jestoons ;  the  roof  was  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  ten  on  each 
side,  painted  spirally  red  and  dark  g^een.     Some  small  and  rather  paltrjr 
mirrors  were  disposed  on  the  walls,  giass  lustres  asd  wall  shades  were. 
hung  in  the  centre,  and  to  the  middle  of  each  pillar  was  attached  a  Ian-; 
tern,  not  much  better  than  our  stable  lanterns.     The  floor  was  covered' 
with  carpets  of  difierent  colours.     Th^  doors  and  windows  were  in  suf^ 
ficient  numbers,  but  small  and  without  ornament;   at  the  further  extre- 
mity of  the  hall,  a  large  handsome  curtain,  made  of  cloth  covered  with 
tinsel  or  gold  leaf,  and  suspended  by  a  cord,  divided  the  place  occupied' 
by  the  throne  from  the  rest  of  the  apartment     On  each  side  of  this 
curtain  there  were  placed  five  or  six  singular  but  handsome  ornaments,  * 
called  chatty  consisting  of  a  series  of  small  circular  tables  suspended 
over  each  other,  diminishing  gradually  so  as  to  form  a  cone,  and  hav- 
ing a  fringe  of  rich  cloth  of  gold,  or  tissue,  suspended  from  each  tablet.' 
—p.  142—144. 

The  hall  was  crowded  to  excess,  but  every  person,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  had  his  proper  place  assigned  to  him. 

^  The  curtain  placed  before  the  throne  was  drawn  aside  as  we  entered. 
The  wholp  multitude  present  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth,  their  mouths' 
almost  touching  the  ground  ;  not  a  body  or  limb  was  observed  to  mc^^ve,' 
not  an  eye  was  directed  towards  us,  not  a  whisper  agitated  the  solemn 

and 
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«Bd  till  air.  It  WM  flM  tttHiide,  the  dlMce,  the  tolaniidtj  of  a  piolli- 
late  ilMiillMMwIy  a^dmdsK  lh«  frtat  God  of  tbo  niverto  nthor 
than  tbe  boMfc  w  eTon  an  ^tlivod  people.  Not  evett  Rooio,  fertile 
in  a  rwe  ^ftjntMy  nor  DIoojtiQt  biinelf,  ever  produced  anj  defm- 
dfttioD  to  coflkpere  with  thii  ignoauoj.^ — p.  144,  146. 

I»  a  aidM  below  the  corlain^  something  in  the  human  shape 

codd  be  diicemed,  but  sitting  immoveable  as  ^  statue,  and  re- 

sembKo;  io  posture  the  usual   image  of  Boudb.    There  was 

just  l%ht  enough  to  let  the  strangers  see  that  there  were  neither 

jewels,  nor  precious  stones,  nor  pearls,  nor  gold,'about  the  person 

of  (his  %ure,  nor  on  tbe  throne,  nor  indeed  was  there  anj  finery 

in  tbe  dresses  of  any  of  the  ministers.    Every  thing  wore  a  plain 

and  mean  appearance.    Having  performed  the  salutations  agreed 

upon,  a  list  of  the  Govemor*senerars  presents  was  read  over 

with  a  hHKl  voice;  after  which'bis  majesty  addressed  the  usual 

questions  about  the  heahb  and  aee  of  the  envoy  and  his  party, 

whicb  were  passed  in  whispers  through  several  mouths  till  they 

reflucbed  the  envoy,  and  the  answers  to  whicb  were  returned  in  the 

tame  way.    All  this,  with  the  cace  and  the  curtain,  puts  us  forcibly 

in  mtod  of  tbe  picture  drawn  by  Major  Denham  of  his  sable 

■lajestj,  tbe  SultauD  of  Loggun^  and  his  whispering  ministers,  in 

the  ceatre  of  Africa.    After  the  betel  bad  passed  round, 

^  Tbe  king  rote  from  bb  seat,  and  turning  round  to  depart,  the  cortaia 
was  inune<fiatebr  drawn  in  front  of  the  throne.  On  this  all  the  people 
Taiaed  a  loud  shoot,  aad  torainf  on  their  knees,  performed  numerous 
salirtatioaa,  tooddag  the  earth  and  their  forehead  altematelj,  with  both 
hands  onited.  The  priaces  and  ministen  now  assumed  a  sitting  posture, 
hw  wfeach,  for  the  first  tiaM,  we  were  enabled  to  observe  their  respective 
ahces.  We  left  the  hall  of  aadfeace  without  further  cereosoaj.  A 
Wvy  sbower  of  raia  had  fallen  duriag  tbe  faitefview,  and  the  reads 
lea&f  to  tbe  di&reat  parts  of  the  palace,  at  no  time  noted  for  cleaoli- 
aess,  were  now  covered  with  water  and  converted  into  adirtj  puddle ; 
we  therefore  reuuested  to  have  oar  ihoes,  but  in  vain,  for  no  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  our  re<|uest  On  leavinr  the  door  of  the  audi- 
eac^hall,  a  paltry  Chinese  umbrella,  which  might  be  purchased  in  the 
ha2ar  for  a  rupee,  was  given  to  each  of  us.  Not  knowing  with  what 
view  it  was  presented,  I  was  about  to  reject  it,  when  I  was  told  that  it 
was  meant  as  a  present  from  the  king.' — p.  148,  149. 

Oa  leaving  tbe  hall,  they  were  conducted  by  the  master  of  the 
ceremoniea  to  see  the  sights  within  the  inclosures  of  the  palace, 
^  followed  by  a  dirtj^  mean-looking  rabble,  whose  impudent  be- 
haviour was  from  time  to  time  checked  by  the  two  police*meo, 
oar  guides.'  The  whole  way  was  covered  with  mud  and  water, 
through  which  they  had  to  wade  for  two  hours  in  their  stockings 
oolyv  Yet  there  was  nothing,  after  all,  to  be  seen  but  the  white 
elephants  and  white  monkies,  with  a  temple  or  two  consecrated 
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to  Boudh.  These  white  elephants  are  held  by  the  Siamese  in 
a  degree  of  veneration  inferior  only  to  that  which  they  receive,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  the  Biirmans. 

^  The  greatest  regard  is  entertainec)  io  Siam  for  the  white  elephant. 
He  who  discovers  one  is  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate  of  mortals.  The 
event  is  of  that  importance  that  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  an  era  in 
the  annals  of  the  nation.  The  fortunate  discoverer  is  rewarded  with  a 
crown  of  silver,  and  with  a  grant  of  land  equal  in  extent  ^o  the  space 
of  country  at  which  the  elephant^s  cry  may  be  heard.  He  and  his 
family,  to  the  third  generation,  are  exempted  from  all  sorts  of  servitude, 
and  their  land  from  taxation.^ — p.  164. 

After  this  dry  and  agreeable  tour  of  two  hours,  Mr.  Crawford 
and  his  suit  were  presented,  in  a  mean  building,  with  sweetmeats, 
which  they  were  to  devour,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ieqring 
spectators,  as  if  the  court,  observes  our  author,  had  said,  ^See 
them  fed/  He  may  well  say,  indeed,  that  they  bad  little  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  reception  or  treatment.  They  discovered, 
indeed,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  it  was  purposely  intended  to 
attach  as  little  importance  as  possible  to  the  mission,  and  to  con* 
sider  it,  as  they  were  afterwards  unceremoniously  told,  in  no  other 
light  than  as  *  a  deputation  from  a  provincial  governor.'  However. 
mortifying  it  might  be  to  Mr.  Crawford  '  that  the  crazy,  dis- 
jointed, and  puny  government  of  Siam  should  affect  to  treat  the 
Sovernment  of  Bengal  as  inferior,  and  that  it  should  impudently 
are  to  consider  an  authorized  envoy  from  that  state,  as  a  messsen* 
ger  from  a  provincial  government,'  he  was  doomed  to  experience 
a  still  more  offensive  proof  of  the  little  comparative  esleem  in 
which  the  envoy  of  the  Great  Mogul  was  held,  by  the  arrival  and 
reoeption  of  an  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Cochin-China.  On 
this  occasion  all  was  grandeur,  and  bustle,  and  entertainments* 
Describing  the  procession  up  the  river,  Mr.  Finlayson  says 

^  The  scene,  too,  was  interesting  beyond  expectation ;  it  was  both  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  boats  and  barges 
moved,  the  order  and  regularity  with  which  innumerable  rowers  raised 
and  depressed  their  paddles,  guided  by  the  shrill  notes  of  a  song  that 
might  well  be  deemed  barbarous,  together  with  the  singular  and  bar- 
baric forms,  the  brilliant  colours,  the  gilded  canopies  of  the  boats,  the 
strange  and  gaudy  attire  of  the  men,  the  loud  and  reiterated  acclama- 
tions of  innumerable  spectators, — gave  to  the  transient  scene  an  effect 
QOt  easily  described.' — p.  180, 18 i. 

At  the  audience  which  followed,  his  majesty  of  Siam  appeared 
with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  arrayecT  in  all  his  splendour; 
while  the  ambassador  was  not  subjected  to  negociations  about 
ceremony,  nor  required  to  leave  his  shoes  behind  him,  but 
marched  at  once  with  his  attendants  into  the  hall,  determined  not 
•to  abate  one  jot  of  his  dignity.' 
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We  have  Iktie  to  observe  of  Siam  ;  it  is  a  narrow  territory,  cofn« 
meociDg  at  ike  head  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  extending  to 
the  northward  aboat  300  miles ;  a  considerable  river,  the  Meinam, 
running  down  the  midst  of  it.  The  whole  country  along  this  river 
is  alluvial,  and  highly  fertile,  especially  in  rice,  being  subject  to 
inundations  in  the  rainy  season  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on 
both  sides.  It  is  so  perfectly  flat  that  the  cocoa-nut,  areca,  and 
otbors  of  the  palm  tribe,  are  the  only  objects  that  break  the  line 
of  the  horizon.  The  sugar-cane  is  also  cultivated,  but  not  *•  intro- 
dnced  for  the  first  time  some  twenty  years  ago,^  as  Mr.  Finlayson 
says,  by  the  indujstrious  Chin^^se;  it  is  indigenous  in  all  the  tro- 
pical countries  of  the  east,  and  was  an  article  of  commerce  in  Si- 
am, when  M.  de  Chaumont  visited  this  couniry.  The  annual  pro- 
doce  b  stated  to  be  about  1800  tons ;  and  this  article,  with  pep- 
per, sapan  and  iron-wood,  sent  formerly  in  ten  or  twelve  small 
jsnks  to  China,  but  mostly  now  to  Singapore,  forms  nearly  the 
total  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Siam.  The  king,  as  we  before 
observed,  has  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  fixing  the  price  of  every 
article  of  merchandize.  What  a  lesson  he  might  learn,  if  his  mi- 
DJsters  wouM  let  him,  by  comparing  the  ref^ults  of  his  wretched 
ujstem  with  those  of  the  oppo^^ite  pursued  at  Singapore! 

The  people  generally  were  very  civil  to  the  strangers,  and 
their  character  appeared  to  be  mild  and  good-humoured ;  but,  like 
the  Chinese,  they  are  conceited,  void  of  curiosity,  and  submissive 
to  the  rod  that  do^  them ;  they  difler  however  in  other  most  im- 
portant respects,  being  strictly  honest  in  their  dealings,  charitable 
and  fanmane,  always  takmg  delight  in  assisting  the  needy,  feeding 
the  bangnr,  and  helping  the  wretched.  Among  the  higher  classes, 
^  we  shoufd  look  in  vain,'  says  Mr.  Finlayson,  ^  for  that  couctly 
ease,  and  that  polished  exterior,  so  common  to  almost  all  Asiatics 
ef  high  rank.  An  ofiensive  coarseness,  a  manifest  disregard  to 
the  feelings  of  others,  and  arrogance  unbounded,  have  usurped 
its  place.' 

Tlie  Siamese  may  almost  be  designated  as  an  aquatic  race. 
Few  houses  are  removed  so  much  as  an  hundred  yards  from  the 
margin  of  the  river,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width ; 
and  by  far  the  greater  number  float  on  bamboo  rafts,  secured 
close  to  the  banks;  others  again  are  built  on  posts  in  the  river; 
every  house  has  its  boat ;  for  walking  is  out  of  the  question,  there 
being  no  roads,  and  scarcely  a  passable  footpath.  The  shops  of  the 
tin-smiths,  the  leather-curriers  and  furriers,  in  «pite  of  the  mean- 
ness of  the  houses,  are  said  to  make  rather  a  handsome  show 
^ong  the  margin  of  the  river.  Thev  tan  leather  well,  and  dye  it 
red  with  the  baric,  as  Mr.  Finlayson  thinks,  of  a  species  of  mimosa. 

The 
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The  mass  of  the  people  appeared  to  be  well  fed,  cbieflr 
rjce  apd  fish.  They  are  stout,  but  rather  below  the  middle  sta> 
ture.  Both  sexes  cut  the  hair  short,  and  blacken  the  teeth,  whtch^ 
\ritb  the  mouth  and  lips  stained  a  deep  red  colour  by  the  chewii^ 
of  betel  and  lime,  gives  them  rather  a  hideous  and  disgusting  ap- 
pearance. True  to  the  Mongol  race  from  which  thev  are  evi- 
dently sprung,  they  have  the  hieh  cheek  bones,  broad  forehead 
and  elongated  eye  more  decidedly  than  either  the  Chinese  mrtba 
Malays.  Our  author  observes,  that  the  hairy  scalp  is  in  greater, 
proportion  than  he  ever  observed  it  in  any  other  people.  In  soma 
It  descends  to'  within  an  inch,  or  even  less,  of  the  eye-brows,  oo^ 
vers  the  whole  of  the  temples,  and  stretches  forwards  to  withio  a. 
very  small  distance  of  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye*  Their  cloifaiiig 
is  inexpensive,  the  common  people  going  naked  from  the  wakt 
upwaras ;  and,  contrary  to  what  is  usually  found  among  a  hal& 
civilized  people,  the  old  women  generally  expose  the  breast, 
while  the  young  ones  pass  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the  chest,  }i»t 
long  enough  to  form  a  knot  in  front. 

Like  all  the  oriental  nations,  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Siam 
have  no  share  whatever  in  the  government ;  they  pay  such  im-^ 
posts  as  may  be  demanded ;  and  in  all  other  matters  are  sut^ect- 
to  the  will  and  caprice  of  an  uncontrouled  despot. 

^  The  people  are  governed  by  opiaion,  absvrd  and  iiDJast,not  by  rea-* 
•on.  bj  sense,  oor  by  kindness.  The  mpst  degradiog  tad  bmlal  tytam^ 
is  mistaken  for  well-meaning  patriarchal  kindness ;  and  the  oppresiloB. 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  grinding  of  the  many,  is  regarded  as  the  will 
of  the  Deity.  No  man  either  wbhes  for,  or  aspires  to^  freedom  of 
thought  or  of  action ;  and  tyranny  has  cast  its  roots  so  deep,  that  chaq|pa. 
would  seem  hopeless.' — p.  158. 

Mr.   Finlayson  seems  to  think  that  '  the  temple  is  the  source 


bis  inferiors.  It  is  natural  that  an  European  and  a  Briton  should 
thus  feel ;  perhaps,  however,  we  judge  incorrectly  of  natkmat 
cerempnials,  which  from  long  usage  have  become  mere  mattara 
of  course,  and  are  performed  and  received  without  thought  or  rtea- 
son.  The  Siamese,  the  Cambodians,  the  Cochin  Chinese,  and  tb5 
bead  of  all  these  nations,  the  Chinese,  are  constantly  on  their 
knees,  which  is  as  familiar  to  them  as  touching  the  bat  is  withcia, 
and  no  more  thought  of  in  practice.  The  act  of  bowiqg  the  laee 
to  the  ground  before  a  sovere^n  of  the  east  is  as  much  Bn^m* 
nected  with  any  feeling  of  degradation,  as  is  the  homage  of  tfae 
knee  in  Europe ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  eastern  despotism  is  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  most  ardent  and  affectionate  loyalty  in  the 

subject. 
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MJ^pgct.    There  k  •  remarkable  iostaiice  of  thit  feeling  in  iIm 
BatrftUve  vhadl  Pire  Tscbard  bu  given,  of  a  Siamese  embasiT 
to  ibe  Ring  ef  Partugal,  wUcb,  in  ibe  year  1684,  was  wrecked  in 
%  Portagaeaa  ?caeel  off  Cape  L^A^IIbs*    At  that  time  that  part 
of  libe  counuj  v«s  totally  uninhabited ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  ^^*f"**^^i  %o  the  nuaiber  of  about  tbirtv,  half  of  whom  pe« 
risbed  from  kmger,  thirst,  fatii^ue  and  cold,  are  related  by  the 
ooly  SMrmioff  asibassador  of  three,  in  a  manner  so  simple  aini 
affiirting,  and  so  remarkably  resembling  that  of  Capuin  Prank* 
MA  aarratm,  ^a  to  create  a  deep  interest,  and  leave  an  impres- 
akm  ea  the  bukI  of  the  reader  highly  favourable  to  the  character 
of  the  Siaaseae*    The  veneration  of  these  poor  people  for  their 
soferekn,  aod  their  confidence  in  his  protecting  power,  seem  ne- 
ver la  hinre  forsaken  them ;  his  name  was  imleed  to  them  ^  a 
tower  of  streagth  in  their  deepest  distress,*  and  afforded  them 
cooaolalioii  evea  ia  the  moment  of  death.    The  letter  from 
him  w&^  whkh  they  had  been  entrusted  shared  their  veneration, 
and^  in  aH  their  dimcnlties,  was  the  object  of  their  greatest  solici- 
tade.    When  the  first  ambassador  eipired,  it  was  handed  over  ta 
the  sacawd,  aad  from  him  to  the  thin) ;  and  when  at  length  their 
BJIsation  becaoie  hopeless,  it  was  solemnly  agreed  that  the  last 
acmriviiig  Siamese  should  bury  it^  as  his  last  act,  on  the  summit  of 
aome  hiu,  to  guard  it  against  msult  or  profanation. 

It  ia  haffdiy  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Siamese  are  strict 
BiwsH hilts ;  that  their  temples,  their  images,  their  priests  ami  their 
oerefnooiais  of  leiigioo  are  the  .  same  as  those  of  Ceylon,  from 
which  ial^nd  they  profess  to  have  derived  theoi.  Both  temples 
and  iaaages  are  stated,  however,  by  Mr.  Finlayson,  to  be  orach 
iaicnor  to  those  of  Ceylon. 

^Tte  ^amese  woold  appear  to  eicel  in  the  number  of  their  images, 
the  Wsfiiliiim  in  their  quahty.  The  Siamese  temple,  rich  in  the  frip* 
pery  aad  liascl  of  a  Chinaman^s  toy-shop,  with  its  three  hundlred  lasa- 


gaa,  fcaiads  you  amre  of  children's  playthinffs  than  of  the  place  of  de* 
▼atiaa;  while  the  tandiaa,  by  the  skilful  distribution  of  Mght  mi 
ahadci  and  proper  position  of  one,  or,  at  most,  of  a  few  wett^xocute4 
iaMges^  produces  an  efiect  at  once  seleam,  majestic,  and  impressive.' — 
pp.  157,  158. 

The  largest  temple  in  Siam  is,  as  usual,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  of 
abont  200  feel  liigh,  terminating  in  a  slender  spire.  The  walls  cf  a 
covered  passage  or  veranda  which  surrounci  it,  are  daubed  with 
ruiienaiaiifigs,  chiefly  taken  from  the  poem  of  the  R^mayuna ;  from 
wbicb  k  woold  seem  that  the  simple  tenets  of  the  Boudbists  are 
here  blended  with  the  absurdities  of  the  Brahmins.  As  Bond* 
hists  they  a&ct  to  observe  the  five  prohibitory  commands  of  their 
liatMdar:— <ioc  lo  take  away  ttie—not  to  cammit  adultery— 4K>t  to 
fCaat-ofiot  to  utter  falsehoods— not  to  make  use  of  intoxicating 

liquorSf 
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liquors.  But  while  they  afiect  to  forbear  from  killing  any  liring 
creature,  they  scruple  not  to  eat  of  all  living  creatures,  laying  the 
crime  on  the  butcher  or  vender.  The  king  has  the  privilege  of 
selling  the6sh^ry  to  the  highest  bidder;  but  by  way  of  expiation, 
we  suppose,  he  gives  liberty  to  all  fish  that  are  caught  on  certain 
days.  Besides  their  temple-worship,  resembling  that  of  the  Chi« 
nese,  the  festival  of  the  New  Year  is  kept  in  the  same  way  as  by 
that  people.  They  differ,  however,  from  them  in  the  disposal  of 
their  dead,  whom  thev  burn,  with  the  exception  of  pregnant  wo- 
men and  children  ;  these  are  interred  ;  the  \ery  poorest  throw 
their  dead  into  the  river  without  ceremony,  resembling  in  this  the 
same  class  in  China.  The  richer  classes  embalm  the  bodies  pre- 
vious to  burning;  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  comgion  practice,  ap^ 
f)roved  by  the  priests,  to  cut  away  all  the  muscular  parts  and 
eave  them  to  be  devoured  by  jackals  and  vultures.  The  ashes 
are  kneaded  into  a  paste,  moulded  into  the  image  of  Boudb,  and 
placed  among  their  lares  and  penates. 

There  was  little  for  Europeans  to  admire  in  Siam ;  the  royal 
barges,  described  by  Loul>^re,  and  so  greatly  admired  by  the 
French  ambassador  M.  Chaumont,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
present  mission,  when  brought  out  to  convey  the  Cochin-Chinese 
ambassador.  They  seem  to  be  on  a  p^r,  both  in  respect  of  finery 
and  good  taste,  with  the  barge  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London. 
But  the  Siamese  music  was  sufficiently  good  to  attract  notice. 
Their  instruments  were  very  various,  both  wind  and  stringed,  and 
the  airs  they  played  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  melody.  A 
very  remarkable  difference  however  was  observed  between  their 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  the  former  being  as  plaintive  and 
melancholy  as  the  latter  is  lively  and  playful.  ^  Its  principal  cha- 
racter,^ says  Mr.  Finlayson,  ^  is  that  of  being  soft,  lively,  sweet 
and  cheerful,  to  a  degree  which  seemed  to  us  Quite  surprising.' 

The  envoy,  having  found  that  he  was  not  likely  to  gain  any 
thing  from  the  Siamese,  prepared  for  his  departure,  which  he 
was  allowed  to  take  without  the  least  mark  of  attention  from  an^ 
person  belonging  to  the  court.  The  ministers  were  satisfied,  it 
would  seem,  that  they  had  succeeded  in  degrading  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Great  Mogul  to  his  proper  level  of  a  ^  provincial 
governor,'  and  in  the  same  proportion  elevating  their  own  sove- 
reign in  the  opinion  of  his  subjects.  The  merchants  of  Singa- 
pore, however,  are  more  likely  to  teach  these  people  good  man- 
ners than  Mr.  Crawford.  A  brisk  and  flourishing  trade  is  now- 
carrying  on  between  them ;  and  all  the  Siamese  vessels  that  used 
to  go  to  China,  now  make  the  shorter  and  safer  voyage  to  Singa- 
pore. 

Of  the  botany  of  the  Sechang  or  Dutch  Islands,  opposite  to 
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tbe  mouth  of  the  river  Meinam,  Mr.  Finlayson  gives  some  iote* 
resting  notices;  among  other  things  he  mentions  an  enormous 
yom^  whose  creeping  stem,  scarcely  larger  than  a  quill,  rises,  al^ 
most  wkboat  any  earth  to  cover  its  root,  out  of  the  most  arid 
and  sterile  situations,  covering  the  trees  with  its  cluaCers  of 
'branches  and  leaves,  and  throwing  out  such  masses  of  tuberous 
excrescences,  that  one  of  them  was  found  to  he  no  less  than  474 
pounds  in  weight,  and  to  measure  nine  feet  und  a  half  in  circum- 
ference; jet  the  atmosohere  apparently  was  the  only  source  of 
the  plant's  nutriment.  )n  our  own  temperate  climate  we  can  form 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  vigorous  vegetation  of  an  intertropical 
cooDtry.  *  What,^  asks  our  author,  *  would  Mr.  Brown  say  to  a 
plani  of  the  OrchUeous  tribe,  that  should  have  a  floivering  spike 
six  feet  high,  covered  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  flowers,  each 
two  inches  across  V  He  adck,  ^  there  is  not  a  more  splendid  ob- 
ject in  vegetable  nature.'  There  is,  however,  a  more  singular 
and  gigantic  one — the  RaJJUsia — whose  single  corolla  measures 
three  feet  in  diameter. 

Their  next  visit  was  to  the  city  of  Saigon,  in  Cambodia ;  and 
10  the  account  of  the  passage  up  the  river  Donai,  we  are  forcibly 
struck  with  the  very  great  diflference  which  exisu  between  the 
descriptions  of  Mr.  Fmlayson  and  Captain  White*  as  to  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  character  of  the  natives.  The 
<  filthy  huts  and  pigsties'  which  the  latter  found  at  Cangeo,  the 
former  has  converted  into  *  large  and  comfortable  houses.'  Where 
White  Ce/fs  us  of  ^  men  and  women,  children,  swine,  and  mangy 
d<^  equally  filthy  and  miserable  in  appearance,'  Finlavson 
finds  '  the  poorest  among  them  clothed  from  head  to  foot,  and  the 
populace  to  make  a  more  decent  and  respectable  appearance  than 
ether  eastern  nations.'  White  says,  ^  the  woihen  are  coarse,  dingy 
and  devoid  of  decency;'  Finlayson  says,  ^  among  the  females  there 
are  many  that  are  even  handsome  as  well  as  remarkably  fair, 
and  then*  manners  are  engaging: ;'  that  they  betray  *  no  looseness 
of  cliaracter'  nor  *  coarseness,'  but,  that  their  conduct  was  agree* 
able  to  the  strictest  decorum.  The  American  tells  us  that  they 
were  obliged  to  ^chastise  with  their*canes  the  rude  curiosity  of 
the  crowd  ;'  the  Scotchman  reports  that  '  the  crowd  conducted 
themselves  with  a  degree  of  propriety,  order,  decency  and  respect, 
that  was  alike  pleasing  as  it  was  novel.'  How  are  we  to  reconcile 
these  and  several  other  contradiction.^  of  the  two  travellers  t  does 
this  difikrence  of  colouring  arise  from  the  diflferent  reception 
which  the  authors  met  with  t  or  does  one  of  them  purposely  falsify 
the  real  facU?  We   hinted,  in  our  review  of  Captain  White's 
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book,  a  suspicion  that  ^  we  were  in  danger,  under  the  guidance  of 
our  author,  of  underrating  both  the  understanding  and  the  power 
of  this  singular  people  ;^  and  we  are  now  satisfied  that  we  wore 
right;  the  disappointment  of  his  sugar  speculation  havingt  no 
doubt,  made  him  view  things  with  a  jaundiced  eye* 

The  envoy  and  his  party  met  with  no  obstacle  to  their  travel* 
lioff  up  to  Saigon,  for  which  purpose  they  were  accommodated 
with  barges  of  thirty  or  forty  rowers  each,  dressed  in  red  cloth 
with  yellow  facings,  and  having  lieht  caps  surmounted  with 
plumes  of  feathers.  On  their  arrival  fire  elephants  were  sent 
to  conduct  the  party  to  the  presence  of  the  governor,  whom  they 
found  to  be  an  old  withered  eunuch*  He  was  however  sagacious 
enough  to  discover  that  the  letter,  of  which  the  envoy  was  the 
bearer,  was  only  from  the  Governor-general  of  India  ;  and  having 
observed  that  it  was  customary  for  kings  only  to  write  to  kings^ 
^  How,'  said  he,  ^  can  the  Governor-general  of  Bengal  address  a 
letter  to  the  king  of  Cochin-China  V  This  inauspicious  letter 
being  sent  for,  was  opened  and  copied,  and  copies  of  it  -immedi* 
ateiy  dispatched  to  the  capital. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  old  man  and  his  assessors 
could  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  Govemor«generaPs 
proposals  respecting  commerce ;  but  having  discovered  that  this 
was  the  main  object  of  the  mission,  he  hinted  that  it  was  sot 
necessary  to  have  come  so  far  for  that  purpose;  telling  tbean 
^  that  all  ships  of  all  nations  were  permitted  to  trade  with  Cochin- 
China*'  During  the  interview  and  afterwards  nothing  could  ex* 
ceed  the  civility  of  the  mandarins  and  people  of  Saigon ;  they 
entertained  them  with  shows  and  plays ;  but  our  limits  will  only 
allow  us  to  extract  the  description  of  a  fight,  got  up  for  their  en* 
tertainment,  between  an  elephant  and  a  tiger,  though  the  cruel 
and  unfair  treatment  of  the  tiger  may  grieve  the  heart  and  draw 
down  the  honest  indignation  of  Mr.  Martin* 

^  Id  the  midst  of  a  grassy  plain,  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  nearly  am 
mfach  in  breadth,  about  sixty  or  seventy  fine  elephants  were  drawn  up 
in  several  ranks,  each  animal  being  provided  with  a  mahawat  and  m 
hsuda,  which  was  empty.  OtfN)ne  side  were  placed  convenient  seats^ 
the  governor,  mandanns,  and  a  numerous  train  of  soldiers  being  also 
present  at  the  spectacle.  A  crowd  of  spectators  occupied  the  side  op« 
posite.  The  ti^er  was  bound  to  a  stake,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  by  mean»  of  a .  stout  rope  fastened  round  his  loins.    We  soon 

terceived  how  unequal  was  the  combat ;  the  claws  of  the  poor  animal 
ad  been  torn  out,  and  a  strong  stitch  bound  the  lips  together,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  opening  his  mouth.  On  being  turned  loose  from  the 
cage,  he  attempted  to  bound  over  the  plain,  but  findii^  all  attempts  to 
e^bicate  himself  useless,  he  threw  himself  at  length  upon  the  grass, 
till  seeing  a  large  elephant  with  l<mg  tusks  approach,  he  got  up  and 
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iboed  tW  ^imkig  danger.  Tii«  «kpli«at  was  bj  this  attitude,  and  the 
larrid  growl  of^ibe  tiger,  loo  MWch  indmidated,  and  turned  aside,  while 
lie  tiger  pnmed  him  beftvilj,  and  struck  bim  with  hit  fore  paw  upon 
the  kind  (joarter,  quickening  bis  pace  not  a  little.  The  mahawat  sue* 
oeeded  in  btiaging  the  elephant  to  the  charge  again  before  be  had  gone 
&r,  and  this  ttme  he  mthed  on  furiooslv,  driTing  bis  tnsks  into  tlie 
efttth  ODiler  the  tiger,  and  lifling  liim  op  iairlj,  gave  bin  a  clear  cast  to 
the  ifiatanff  of  about  ibirtjr  feet  This  was  an  interesting  point  in  the 
oombat ;  the  tiger  lay  along  the  groood  as  if  he  were  dead,  jet  it  ap- 
peared tkut  be  had  received  no  material  injury,  for  on  the  neit  attach, 
he  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  of  defence,  and  as  the  elephant  was 
again  aboat  to  take  bim  up,  be  sprung  upon  his  forehead,  fixing  his  hind 
feet  upon  the  tnmk  of  the  former.  The  elephant  was  wounded  in  this 
attack,  and  so  much  frightened,  that  nothing  could  prevent  him  from 
breaking  throiq^  every  obstacle,  and  fairly  running  off.  The  mabawat 
was  coeddered  to  have  fidled  in  bis  duty,  and  soon  after  was  brought 
np  to  the  governor  with  bia  bands  bound  behind  bis  back,  and  on  the 
^t  received  a  hoodred  lasher  of  the  rattan. 

^  Another  elephant  was  now  brought,  but  the  tlg^r  made  leas  resistance 
on  each  successive  attack.  It  was  evident  that  the  tosses  be  received 
most  soon  occasion  his  death.  All  the  elephants  were  furnished  with 
Coiks,  and  the  mode  of  attack  in  every  instance,  for  several  others  were 
Giiied  forward,  was  that  of  rushing  upon  the  tiger,  thrustiog  their  tusks 
tatider  bim,  raisiBg  bim,  and  throwing  him  to  a  distance.  Of  their 
ttonks  they  evidently  were  very  careful ;  rolling  them  cautiously  up 
onder  the  chin.  When  tlie  tiger  wa»  perfectly  dead,  an  elephant  was 
brot^bt  up,  who,  iastead  of  raistng  the  tiger  on  bis  tusks,  seized  him 
with  Ills  trank,  snd  in  general  cast  him  to  the  distance  of  thirty  feet. 

^  The  ^^r  6gbt  was  succeeded  by  the  representation  of  a  combat  of 
a.  difiereot  description.  The  object  of  it  was,  to  shew  with  what  steadi- 
ness a  tine  of  elephants  was  capable  of  advancing  upon,  and  passing  tiie 
lines  of  the  enemy.  A  double  line  of  entrenchments  was  thrown  up,  and 
in  front  of  it  was  nlaced  upon  sticks,  a  quantity  of  combustible  matter, 
wi&  fire-works  of  various  descriptions,  and  a  few  small  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. In  wa  instant  the  whole  was  in  a  blaze,  and  a  smart  lire  was  kept 
ap.  The  elephants  advanced  in  line,  at  a  steady  and  rapid  pace,  but 
Ihoagh  they  went  close  up  to  the  fire,  there  were  very  few  that  could 
he  l^oed  to  pass  it,  all  of  them  shuflHng  round  it  in  some  ivay  or  other. 
This  attack  was  repeated  a  second  time,  and  put  an  end  to  the  amuse- 
ments.'—)>p.  5:21—324. 

At  Turon  Bay  ibev  were  equally  well  received  as  at  Saigon  ; 
*  the  people  hcnavecf  to  us,'  says  Mr.  Finlayson, '  with  remark- 
abk  ciTiliiy/  An  account  of  their  approach  had,  of  course,  pre- 
ceded ihcm,  antJ  in  a  few  days  two  barges  of  forty  oars  each 
arrived  from  Hu«  to  carry  the  envor  and  ten  persons  only  of  his 
suite  to  that  capital,  but  after  some  discussion  he  was  nlloued  to 
take  fifteen ;  the  obvious  puqK>se  of  limiting  him  to  this  nnrabar 
was  to  make  the  mission,  thus  *  shorn  of  its  bcnnr^,''  as  ol>tcurc  Xi 
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possible.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  sovereigns  of  all  these  natioiis  to 
degrade,  as  much  as  possible,  all  foreigners  in  the  eyes  of  their 
subjects,  thinking  thereby  to  elevate  themselves  and  add  to  their 
own  dignity  by  comparison. 

It  took  them  twenty  hours  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  river  that 
leads  to  Hue.  Though  narrow  without  the  bar,  it  spreads  oat 
within  to  a  vast  lake ;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  estuary  with  sandjr  and  bar- 
ren shores,  on  which  were  several  hundred  boats  lying  in  front  of 
small  miserable  fishing  villages.  A  little  farther  up,  howeveri 
the  appearance  of  the  country  was  wholly  changed. 

^  The  scenery  becomes  now  very  interesting.  Islands,  covered  witfi 
caltivatioD,  are  visible  at  a  distance  ;  several  vast  rivers  appear  to  Doar 
their  waters  into  one  basin.  Thousands  of  boats  are  seen  retomiog  mm^ 
or  proceeding  to  sea.  There  were  women  in  all  the  boats,  a^  tbej 
seemed  to  have  more  than  their  due  share  of  whatever  laboar  was  goio^ 
forward.  The  superior  politeness  which  we  had  remarked  amongst  tfaeae 
people  has  not  ameliorated  the  condition  of  females  in  society.^ — ^p.  34£. 

When  they  had  advanced  about  nine  miles,  they  were  or- 
dered to  halt,  and  a  boat  from  the  ^  Mandarin  of  Elephantai* 
came  alongside  and  conveyed  them  to  their  destined  lodging, 
which  was  ample  and  convenient;  but  the  place  was  every 
where  thickly  surrounded  by  armed  soldiers,  who  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  sight  of  a  single  individual  of  the  mission.  ^  Compared 
with  the  native  troops  of  India,'  says  Mr.  Finlayson,  ^  and  of  the 
king  of  Siam,  the  soldiers  we  saw  here  made  a  very  respectable 
appearance.' 

A  messenger  now  came  to  demand  the  letter  for  the  king,  whwh 
was  given  up  with  the  Chinese  translation ;  but  the  next  day  it 
was  brought  back,  as  containing  expressions  not  fit  to  be  laid  be- 
fore his  majesty,  with  an  observation  ^  that  the  governor  writes  aa 
though  he  was  writing  to  his  equal.'  It  took  the  Cochiii-Cfaiaeae 
scribe  and  Mr.  Crawford's  interpreter  a  whole  day  to  concoct  a 
new  translation  to  the  taste  of  his  Cochin-Chinese  majes^. 
They  were  now  carried  about  six  miles  farther  up  the  river,  to 
wait  on  the  Mandarin  of  Elephants.  The  country  was  every  where 
intersected  with  streams  ana  canals,  and  it  was  agreed,  ^  that  the 
banks  of  the  river  Hu6  presented  the  most  beautiful  and  interesl- 
ing  scenery  of  any  river  we  had  seen  in  Asia.'  The  villages  were 
numerous  and  comfortable ;  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  tbe 
houses  most  remarkable ;  and  the  grounds  and  little  gardens  roond 
the  houses  were  adorned,  with  considerable  taste,  with  flowers  aod 
ornamental  trees ;  the  natives  themselves  seemed  cheerful,  con- 
tented, and  lively. 

A  question  was  asked  by  the  Mandarin  of  Elephants,  if  the  envo^ 
kadi  anjr  thing  to  communicate 'beyond  the  matters  contained  m 
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fetter  lo  ^  king ;  and  Mr.  Crawford  haviog  replied,  *  only 
m  few  words  OQCominercial  matters,*  the  Mandarin  obienred,  as  be 
of  SaigCMi  bad  done, '  tbal  tbe  ports  of  Cocbin-China  were  open 
to  all  nations ;  that  the  duties  of  late  bad  been  diminished,  and 
thaithea&irsoftraders  would  alwajrs  meet  with  proper  attention.* 
Mr.  Crawford  tben  asked  ^  when  be  misht  eipect  to  have  the 
of  obtaining  an  audience  of  the  Kingf  '  We  were  little 


prepared,'  aars  our  author,  ^  for  tbe  answer  to  this  ;* — *'  that  tbe 
Boagiess  of  tbe  eorov  being  entirely  of  a  eammercial  nature, 
it  akogetber  precluded  tbe  possibilitj  of  bis  bebg  admitted  to 
the  pieseoce  of  tbe  king.*     This  was  indeed  a  severe  and  unez- 


peceed  biow  to  ibe  hopes  of  tbe  enroj,  who  pleaded  the  bardsbip 
ef  Aii  baring  come  from  so  distant  a  country  to  cement  the  bonds 
^Irieedsbip  between  tbe  two  nations,  and  to  congratulate  tbe 
ling  of  Cocbin-Cbina  on  bis  accession  to  tbe  throne — that  tbe 
determination  was  wholly  unaccountable,  of  not  receiving  the  en- 
voy of  the  Goremorgeneral  of  India,  ^  a  man,*  says  Mr.  Craw« 
faro,  *  of  tbe  most  exalted  rank,  tbe  intimate  friend  of  his  so> 
vemg^  looked  up  to  by  all  the  world,  and  holding  correspond- 
eace  witb  tbe  greatest  sings  of  tbe  east' — but  all  would  not  do. 
To  pot  an  end  to  the  discussion,  the  music  was  ordered  ^  to 
ttrike  op,'  and  tbe  players  to  come  in ;  but,  b  tbe  present  tem- 
per of  tkeir  minds,  the  party  found  the  performance  of  tbe  one 
'^io  ridiculoas  and  unmeaning,'  and  of  tbe  other  ^  so  abomina- 
ble,* that  they  asked  permission  to  retire. 

Mr^  Crawford  certainly  ought  to  bare  known,  for  be  has  written 
and  pubJttbed  largely  on  all  tbe  countries  in  tbe  east,  that  tbe 
Chioiese  (and  the  Cochin-Chinese  are  tbe  same  people,  using  tbe 
tame  laws  and  language)  consider  merchants  and  traders  as  a  de- 
graded class,  and  place  them  accordingly  in  tbe  lowest  rank  of  tbe 
eouuoity.  He  should  have  kept  to  himself  hii^  eommercial 
▼lews  till  after  tb^  audience,  and  never  have  put  them  forward  as 
tbe  main  obiect  of  bis  mission.  This,  however,  was  not  the  last 
^bis  mortifications ;  he  bad  scarcely  got  home  when  tbe  same  old 
■an  who  bad  taken  tbe  letter  to  the  king  came  to  say  that  tbe 
pesenCs  cook!  not  be  accepted ;  that,  with  regard  to  the  ceremony, 
it  WIS  necessary  that  all  the  court  should  be  in  full  dresses;  and 
that  such  state  was  reserved  for  the  envoys  of  kings ;  that  bad  Mr. 
Crawford  come  from  the  king  of  England  he  would  have  beea 
Teceived-  bat  (bat,  as  it  was,  the  governor  of  Saigon  might  just  as 
well  lead  an  envoy  to  his  sovereign. 

Hitherto  they  had  seen  nothing  of  that  wonderful  work  which 
^compasses  the  city  of  Hu^  built  under  the  direction  of  soiae 
French  tadneers,  and  described  by  us  in  our  review  of  Captain 
WUie's  *  Voyage  ;*  but  on  their  return,  accompanied  by  the  enly 
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two  surviving  o£Scers,  Messrs.  Vannier  and  Chaigneaux,  (since 
returned  to  Europe,)  who  held  the  rank  of  mandarins,  and  assisted 
at  the  conference,  they  passed  up  an  arm  of  the  river  which  brought 
them  as  suddenly  as  unexpectedly, 

■  ubi  nunc  iDgentia  cemes 

Maeoia,  surgentemque  nov»  Carthaginis  arcem. 

In  short  they  found  themselves  immediately  in  front  of  one  of  the 
quadrangular  sides  of  this  newly  fortified  city.  But  here  again  our 
author  differs  from  Captain  White,  or  rather  the  Frenchman  from 
whom  he  had  bis  description ;  thus  instead  of  nine  it  is  about  sik 
miles  in  circumference ;  the  walls,  instead  of  sixty,  arc  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high ;  the  ditch  thirty  instead  of  one  hundred  feet  in 
width;  and  instead  of  twelve  hundred  the  walls  are  capable  of 
mounting  eight  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Our  author  found  it, 
however,  both  within  and  without,  ^  an  extraordinary  work  of  great 
beauty,  regularity,  and  strength.'  The  granaries,  storehouses, 
magazines,  barracks,  arsenal  jfor  artillery,  were  all  well  and  sub- 
stantially built,  and  most  of  them  erected  on  the  margin  of  a  navi- 
gable canal  that  traverses  the  city. 

At  a  meeting  of  mandarins  our  envoy  was  doomed  to  receive 
additional  vexations  from  these  experienced  diplomatists.     They 
produced  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Governor-seneral,  not  from  the 
king,  but  from  one  of  his  ministers,  and  a  list  of  presents,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  cattees  of  cinnamon,  some  aguiia  wood,  two 
pfainoceros'  horns,  and  some  sugarcandy.    The  envoy,  however, 
declined  receiving  them  without  a  letter  from  the  kmg  himself. 
One  of  tbe  mandarins  observed  that  ^whatever  might  be  the  custom 
in  Europe,  it  was  quite  contrary  to  their  notions  of  propriety  to 
cptn  a  letter  intended  for  the  king,  and  that  the  letter  from  the 
Governor-general  of  Bengal  to  the  king  of  Cochin-China  had 
been  opened  at  Saigon.'     This   was  rather  too   much  ;  for  al- 
thou|h  it  might  be  imprudent  in  the  envoy  to  give  it,  we  doubt 
not  tnat  if  the  governor  of  Saigon  had  not  obtained  it  from  him 
he   would  have  been   deprived  of  his  situation.     After  this  a 
little  mandarin  from  Turon  started  up  and  said, '  You  come  from 
the  governor  of  a  province ;  you  offer  presents  to  a  great  king ;  he 
does  not  receive  them,  and  now  you  reject  the  presents  which  he 
has  deigned  to  offer.'    In  short,  after  much  useless  discussion, 
it  was  finally  determined  that  even  the  letter  for  the  Governor- 
general  (though  Only  frojn  one  of  the  ministers)  could  not  be 
delivered,  unless  the  presents  were  also  accepted.    Matters  being 
thus  finally  and  unfavourably  setded,'  the  old  mandarin  at  once 
laid  aside  his  distant  and  formal  state,  laughed  and  talked  in  the 
jnost  familiar  manner,  called  in  four  or  five  of  his  children,  of 
whom^  he  said,  he  had  thirty-six  then  in  his  house,  the  survivors 
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of  fifty-four,  and,  though  sixty-six  years  of  age,  be  expected  to 
hate  many  mofe.  They  now  sat  down  to  a  feast  of  which  fat 
pork  and  rotten  eggs  are  said  to  have  been,  to  the  taste  of  the 
mandarms,  the  most  delectable  dainti^ ;  if  the  latter  coDtained 
young  birds  so  much  the  better,  and  better  still  if  they  were  foil 
^rown.  The  defeated  envoy,  however,  appears  not  to  have  en- 
joyed the  feast. 

A  hint  was  now  given  that  the  sooner  they  departed  the  more 
agreeable;  and  the  offer  was  made  of  their  returning  either  by  land 
or  by  water:  as  the  winter  season  had  set  in,  bebg  near  the  end 
of  October,  they  preferred  returning  to  Turon  Bay  by  land.    It  be- 
came the  more  necessary  to  hasten  their  departure,  as,  in  the  trus 
spirit  of  their  neighbours,  the  Chinese,  a  marked  change  immedi* 
ately  took  place  in  the  manner  of  their  treatment.    ^  They  de» 
scended,^  says  Mr.  Finlayson,  ^  to  acts  of  petty  meanness,  which 
were  aUogether  contemptible,  and  much  more  calculated  to  excite 
contempt,  derision,  and  pitjr,  than  any  hostile  feeling.'    Accord* 
ingly,  tne  envoy  and  his  suite  set  out  the  very  next  day,  in  two 
boats,  with  a  third  containin£  an  armed  guard,  and  proceeded  alone 
a  fine  canal,  which  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  opened 
into  a  large  estuary,  appearing  like  an  inland  lake  \  beyond  which 
they  crossed  a  hilly  country  in  palanquins,  each  carried  by  a 
couple  of  men,  whose  good  humour,  strength,  and  agility  are 
highly  commended.    The  kind  disposition  of  these  poor  people 
was  evinced  b  their  extreme  attention  to  the  persons  and  propertT 
entrusted  to  their  care;  and  in  their  readiness,  as  they  proceeded, 
lo  collect  for  them  such  flowers  and  fruits  as  attracted  tneir  notice. 
The  ^eat  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  variety  of  its  scenery  are 
descnbed  as  objects  worthy  of  admiration.    Rice  appeared  to  be 
the  chief  article  of  cultivation  both  in  the  plains  and  uplands.  The 
numerous  villages  on  the  road  were  neat,  clean,  and  comfortable* 
On  the  fourth  day  they  descended  the  bills  to  Turon  Bay,  and, 
having  rejoined  their  ship,  set  sail  for  Calcutta. 

Thus  ended  this  ill-concerted  and  luckless  mission,  much  io 
the  way  that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  the  object  to  be  attained,  would  have 
tnticipated  ;  but  which,  by  a  little  management,  and  a  more  firm 
and  mgnified  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  envoy,  might  at 
least  have  commanded  a  greater  degree  of  respect  than  was 
shown  to  the  representative  of  the  ^  man'  who  is  '  looked  up  to  by 
all  the  world,^  and  who  *'  holds  correspondence  with  the  greatest 
kings  of  the  east.^ 
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FpHE  Vaudois  have  recently  been  called  seditious  fanatics  in  a 
*■•  publication  of  Dr.  Miber's,  not  more  remarkable  for  trutli 
ID  its  statements,  than  for  charity  in  its  spirit  and  courtesy  in  its 
ityle. 

These,  who  gave  earliest  notice,  as  the  lark 

Springs  from  the  ground  the  mom  to  gratulate ; 

Who  rather  rose  the  day  to  antedate 

Bj  striking  out  a  solitary  spark, 

When  all  the  world  with  midnight  gloom  was  dark, 

These  Harbingers  of  f^ood,  whom  bitter  liate 

In  vain  endeavoured  to  exterminate. 

Fell  Obloquy  pursues  with  hideous  bark.-— fFbrdnvortL 

Unluckily  for  Dr.  Milner  and  for  other  Romish  writers  who, 
like  him,  are  repeating  calumnies  which  have  been  again  and 
^gain  confuted,  a  faithful  account  of  what  the  Vaudois  were  and 
continue  to  be,  has  been  laid  before  the  public  in  one  of  the  most 
interestine  volumes  that  has  recently  appeared. 

Mr.  GiUy,  the  author  of  this  volume,  happened  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  on 
the  day  when  a  letter  was  read  from  Ferdinand  Feyrani,  one  of 
the  pastors  of  the  andient  Protestant  church  of  the  Waldenses. 
The  pastor  stated  the  numbers  at  that  time  existing  in  the  valleys 
of  Piemont  as  amounting  to  18,000,  divided  into  thirteen  parishes; 
he  represented  their  clergy  as  in  the  greatest  poverty,  the 
churches  in  want  of  books,  the  people  exposed,  since  peace  bad 
been  restored,  to  fresh  injuries  from  the  Romanists,  and  even  the 
continuance  of  their  church  in  danger,  not  from  any  want  of  at* 
(achment  in  its  members,  but  because  the  stipends  of  the  clercj 
were  so  low  that  they  could  not  by  any  exertions  support  the 
expense  of  bringing  up  their  children  to  succeed  them  in  tbe  mi- 
nistry. Mr.  Gitiy,  who  had  then  only  an  imperfect  general 
knowledge  of  what  related  to  the  Vaudois,  was  so  much  impress- 
ed by  this  affecting  representation,  that  the  subject,  he  says, 
took  complete  possession  of  him.    He  immediately  made  tbe 
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Unory  of  tkk  pcrsecotad  people  hit  partkalar  study,  tad  the  re- 
ink  wae  a  decermbation  to  visit  them  b  their  natire  Talliee^ 
AccordiBglj  m  the  month  of  December,  183^  he  left  EDdbnd 
vith  three  joong  companions.  Winter  is  not  the  season  far  ▼!- 
ailing  the  rallies  of  the  Alps ;  bat  it  was  their  intention  to  maka 
the  tour  of  italj  afterwards,  and  in  his  own  words,  *  if  those  who 
haTe  a  few  raoiiths  onlv  at  their  disposal,  are  resolved  to  make 
the  most  of  that  time,  thej  must  regulate  their  moveoients  lesabj 
choice  thso  oecessit j.' 

At  Tarin  the  travellers  had  the  eood  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a 
Vaiidois  merchant,  resident  in  that  citj ;  some  of  his  familj  were 
livio^at  La  Torre,  the  principal  village  of  the  communitj:  he 
pronded  them  with  letters  of  introduction  ;  and  his  son,  an  btel- 
ngeht  joung  man,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  country  and  with 
the  English  language,  accompanied  them.    The  first  Vaudots 
Tillage  which  thej  visited  was  Pomaretto,  where  M.  Pejrani  r»> 
sided,  the  then  Moderator,  as  the  supreme  pastor  of  their  church 
is  DOW  called.    This  village  is  in  the  vallej  of  Perosa,  which,  m 
moat  of  the  old  maps,  is  named  La  Valle  di  Clusone,  because  the 
river  Chnone  divides  it  along  its  whole  length ;  but  the  Protes- 
tants are  confined  to  the  western  side  of  that  river.     In  fact,theT 
seem  now  to  possess  those  parts  of  the  country  only  from  whicn 
it  was  found  too  costly  and  diflkult  to  eiiirpate  them,  because  a 
handful  of  determined  men   may  there  maintain  their  ground 
a^inat  very  superior  numbers.  They  have  at  different  times  been 
diapoesessed  of  almost  all  that  could  be  taken  from  them,  and  the 
valiies  whkb  (hey  still  retain  are  so  unproductive  and  so  awfully 
situated  amid  the  wreck  of  the  mountains,  that  a  former  visitor 
speaks  of  them  as  having  been  left  to  the  Yaudois  rather  as 
^ces  of  exile  than  of  enjoyment.    This  however   is   not  so. 
Drear  and  uninviting  as  their  country  may  appear,  it  will  be  seen, 
when  we  come  to  the  history  of  this  virtuous  people,  how  dearly 
th^  have  prized  and  how  manfully  maintained  it. 

There  is  indeed  a  wild  and  desolate  character  in  these  Alpioe 
Tallies,  both  on  the  side  of  Savoy  and  of  Piemont,  which  can 
kardly  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  seen  no  other  moontam 
sceoery  than  such  as  Great  Britain  contains.  The  wildest  passes 
ia  Wales  or  Scotland  afford  but  poor  materials  for  comparison : 
the  aid  of  exaggeration  must  be  called  in  before  any  of  tnese  can 
be  called  terrible.  Even  in  Glencoe,  which  is  perhaps  the  grand- 
est and  Biost  impressive  scene  of  this  kind  in  tne  island,  you  have 
a  sense  of  perfect  security,  and  the  stream  there  might  invite  you 
to  drink  of  its  waters  or  to  bathe  in  them.  But  in  these  Alps 
the  mountains  are  crumbling  on  all  sides,  the  rocks  themselves 
are  ia  a  state  of  dissolution.    A  fall  into  the  torrent  (and  every 
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stream  is  a  torrent  t&ere)  would  be  certain  death ;  and  even  in 
situations  which,  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  fearful  character 
of  the  country,  would  seem  remote  from  all  danger,  anavakncbe, 
beginning  so  far  away  as  to  be  out  of  sight  and  hearii^  at  the 
commencement  of  its  course,  may  make  its  way  through  the 
forest,  prostrating  the  pines  before  it,  and  overtake  the  traveHer 
on  his  road,  or  bury  him  in  his  inn.  The  habitations  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  scenery ;  the  houses  are  so  low,  so  rude,  and  so 
loosely  constructed,  that  a  village  appears  at  a  little  distance 
more  like  a  heap  of  ruins  than  an  assemblage  of  human  dwellings, 
and  seems  to  form  a  part  of  the  wreck  and  desolation  amid  which 
•it  stands. 

*  Never,'  says  Mr.  Gilly,  <  did  a  more  dreary  spot  burst  upon 
the  view  than  the  village  of  Pomaretto  seen  in  its  wintry  aspect. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  mountains  must  have  rent  asunder  to  pro- 
duce so  much  nakedness  and  desolation.'  The  street  was  narrow 
and  dirty,  the  houses  or  rather  cabins  so^mall  and  inconvenient, 
that  at  every  step  the  travellers  took,  poverty  stared  them  in  the 
face.  The  presbytery  of  the  Moderator  differed  little  either  ia 
construction  or  size  from  the  hovels  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
Its  appearance  sufficiently  testified  that  an  appointment  to  the 
episcopal  office  among  the  Vaudois  brought  with  it  no  worldlj 
advantages  or  comfort.  But  it  would  be  iniustice  to  the  auth(Mc 
were  we  to  proceed  in  any  other  words  but  his  own. 

^  We  were  received  at  the  door  by  a  mild,  sensible,  and  modest-look- 
ing young  man  dressed  in  faded  black,  to  whom  we  communicated  our 
wish  of  being  introduced  to  M.  Peyrani.  He  replied,  that  his  father  was 
very  unwell,  but  would  he  happy  to  see  any  English  gentlemen  who 
did  him  the  honour  of  a  visit.  We  were  afraid  that  we  might  disturb 
the  invalid,  and  therefore  hesitated  to  intrude  until  we  had  begged  Jtf. 
Vertn  to  see  M.  Peyrani  first,  and  ascertain  whether  the  sight  of  stran- 
gers would  be  agreeable.  The  answer  was  in  our  favour,  and  we  were 
now  conducted  up  a  narrow  staircase  through  a  very  small  bed-room, 
whose  size  [the  size  of  wliich]  was  still  farther  contracted  by  several 
book-cases.  This  led  into  another  bed-room,  more  amply  provided  still 
with  shelves  and  books.  The  apartment  was  about  fourteen  feet  square, 
low,  and  without  any  kind  of  decoration  of  paint  or  paper  hanging. '  It 
was  thick  with  dust ;  and  the  only  attention  to  those  munditia  vU<b^  to 
which  we  were  in  the  habit  of  looking,  were  the  sheets  of  the  bed,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  cleaner.  At  a  small  fire,  where  the  fuel  was 
supplied  in  too  scanty  a  portion  to  impart  warmth  to  the  room,  and  by 
the  side  of  a  table  covered  with  books,  parchments,  and  manuscripts,  sat 
a  slender,  feeble-looking  old  man,  whose  whole  frame  was  bowed  dowa 
by  infirmity.  A  nightcap  was  on  his  head,  and  at  first  sight  we  supposed 
he  liad  a  long  white  beard  hanging  down  upon  his  neck ;  but,  upon  bis 
rising  to  welcome  us,  we  perceived  that  it  was  no  beard,  but  whiskers  of 
a  length  which  are  [is]  not  often  seen,  and  which  had  a  very  sing^ular 

effect. 
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Riidrai  consisted  of  a  sbabbj,  time-worn,  black  tnit,  and  white 
Uigt,  80  darned  and  patched,  that  it  is  difficnlt  to  say  whe- 
ter  aay  ptrtiaa  of  the  ori^oal  hose  remained.  Over  his  shoulder 
waa  duvwa  whaH  once  bad  been  a  cloak,  hot  now  a  shred  only,  and 
ttore  Mike  Ike  reiains  of  m  bone-cloth  than  nart  of  a  clerical  drew. 
Tliia  cloak,  ia  the  aniaMUfawi  of  bis  discoorse,  freqoentlj  fell  from  his 
abonyers,  and  was  replaced  by  bit  aoo  with  a  degree  of  filial  tender- 
ness and  attention  emtremely  preponesaing. 

*  The  sicUy-looking  sofierer,  in  thb  homble  cottutte,  in  this  garb  of 
was  the  Moderator  of  the  Vaodois ;  tlie  saccessor  of  a  line. of 
wfaooi  tradition  woold  eitend  to  the  Apostles  themselTCs ;  the 
of  a  church,  which  is,  beyond  all  shadow  of  doobt,  the  pa- 
rent dbrcb  of  erery  Protestant  community  in  Europe,  and  which  cen- 
Ivte  of  pervecotioB  bare  not  been  able  to  destroy.  It  is  indeed  a  Tine 
^vtteh  baa  atretched  ber  branches  to  the  sea,  and  her  boughs  unto  the 
lifer:''  b«t  wbile  lier  branches  are  floorisblBr,  ^  the  wild  boar  out  of 
the  wood  detb  root  np  tliesteia,  and  tlie  wild  beasts  of  the  field  defonr 
H.^  And  onleas  tlie  sane  Proridence  which  first  planted  this  fine  and 
made  room  for  it,  sliall  turn  again  and  look  down  from  bearen,  and 
Tisit  it,  it  must,  it  b  feared,  perish ;  for  notldng  short  of  tl»e  dirine  suc- 
cours can  enable  men  to  bear  up  against  tlie  porerty,  humiliation,  and 
dlsprifalions,  to  which  most  of  the  Vaudois  clergy  are  exposed  to  this 
jMfir. 

^  M.  F^yrmi  was  upwards  of  se?enty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  we 
ssnr  Mm ;  tbe  whole  of  bis  income  did  not  eiceed  1000  francs,  or  about 
Arty  poonda  aryear ;  and  with  this  pittance  be  bad  been  obliged  to  meet 
the  dfBsandi  of  a  faaiiy,  tbe  calls  of  charity,  the  bicidenUl  expenses  of 
his  dtuatien  9b  moderator,  and  tbe  additional  wants  of  age,  sickness, 
adinfirmity.  jln  accident,  occasioned  by  tbe  kick  ofa  mule,  bad  added 
to  tbe  ills  <»  bia  condition.  A  large  and  prominent  rupture,  and  an  in- 
cinlile  weakness,  were  increased  by  his  inability  to  procure  sorgkal 
ttd  is  often  9b  he  required  it  For  two  years  be  underwent  excmcia- 
tingfaln ;  oidlnd  bis  means  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  medical  assist- 
ance whiob  hie  case  demanded,  the  malady  might  bare  been  material- 
ly»  if  not  efectnaily,  alle? iated. 

^The  wekome  which  we  receiTed  from  our  venerable  host  was  ex- 

CMd  with  ail  tbe  warmth  and  sincerity  of  one  whose  kindly  feelingi 
Botjet  been  chilled  by  years  or  soCerings:  and  tbe  manner  In  which 
it  ins  lielif  ered,  dispbiyed  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  a  fine  tact  of 
good  bree<fingy  whicb  are  not  looked  for  m  Alpine  solitudes,  or  in  the 
As^  study  J  a  recluse.  We  were  predisposed  to  respect  bis  ? irtuea 
and  j^aty,  and  had  been  gi^en  to  understand  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
fint  Bteranr  acquirements ;  but  we  did  not  expect  to  find  the  tone  and 
■lamiets  of  one  whose  brows  would  do  honour  to  tbe  mitre  of  any  dio- 
6«ae  m  Cer<^>e :  nor  did  we  know  that  be,  who  was  now  drooping  in  a 
rtite  of  tbe  veriest  penury,  bad  been,  during  the  French  dominion,  one 
«f  tbe  twenty-five^  members  of  the  provisional  gofenunent  of  Piemont 
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Such  a  reverse  cookl  never  have  been  discovered  from  bis  cooiplMafBy 
for  there  was  Dothing  of  qoerulousness  in  any  of  his  observations,  nor 
did  he  once  express  himself  with  the  least  degree  of  bitterness  upon  the 
subject  of  his  own  grievances,  or  those  of  his  community.^ — pp.  69.  71. 

^  M.  Pejrrani  spoke  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  his  thoughts  followed 
each  other  in  such  quick  succession,  that  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be 
at  a  loss  for  words.  If  the  Latin  term  did  not  immediately  occur  to 
him,  he  made  no  pause,  but  immediately  supplied  its  place  by  a  French 
or  Italian  phrase.  This  animation  of  manner  had  such  an  effect  apon 
bis  whole  frame,  that  very  soon  after  we  began  to  converse  with  him, 
the  wrinkles  seemed  to  fall  from  his  brow,  a  hectic  colour  succeeded  to 
the  pallidness  of  his  countenance,  and  the  feeble  and  stooping  figure, 
which  first  stood  before  us,  elevated  itself  by  degrees,  and  acquired  nev 
strength  and  energy.  In  fact,  while  he  was  favouni^  me  with  a  short 
history  of  himself,  1  might  have  forgotten  that  he  had  exceeded  the  usaal 
limits  of  man^s  short  span  ;  and  I  must  repeat,  that  it  is  impossible  (o 
admire  sufficiently  the  Christian  character  of  the  individual,  or  of  the 
church  which  he  represented,  when  I  recollect  the  meek  resignatioa 
with  which  he  submitted  to  his  hard  fate,  and  the  forbearance  he  ex- 
hibited, whenever  his  remarks  led  him  to  talk  of  the  vexatious  and  op- 
pressive proceedingps  which  have  never  ceased  to  mark  the  line  of  con- 
duct pursued  by  the  Sardinian  government,  in  regard  to  the  churches 
of  the  Waldenses. 

^M.  Peyrani's  book-shelves  were  loaded  with  more  than  theycovld 
well  bear ;  and  when  I  noticed  the  number  of  the  volumes  which  l^j 
scattered  about  the  room,  or  were  disposed  in  order,  wherever  a  ploce 
could  be  found  for  them,  he  told  me,  that  if  he  were  now  in  poaseasion  of 
all  that  once  were  his,  the  whole  of  his  own,  and  the  adj<nning  house, 
would  be  insufficient  to  contain  them.  He  said  he  had  bought  a  great  myt- 
ny  himself;  but  the  principal  portion  of  his  library  was  the  accumulatioa 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  of  more  distant  ancestors ;  and  express- 
ed much  regret  that  he  could  no  longer  display  the  folios  and  curious  old 
manuscripts  that  had  been  handed  down  to  him.  I  asked  what  had  be- 
come^ of  them.  ^^  They  have  been  sold,"  he  replied  with  considerable 
emotion :  for  he  had  been  compelled  to  part  with  them  from  time  to  time, 
to  purchase  clothes,  and  even  food,  for  himself  and  family !  !^-*pp.7S,7S. 

When  this  venerable  man  was  asked  whether  there  had  not 
formerly  been  bishops  in  the  Vaudois  Church, he  answered, yes; 
and  that  his  own  office  was  virtually  episcopal :  '  but  it  would  be 
absurd,'  said  he,  '  to  retain  the  title  when  we  are  too  poor  to 
support  the  dignity,  and  have  little  jurisdiction  but  that  which  is 
voluntarily  submitted  to  among  ourselves.  The  term  Moderator 
is  therefore  now  in  use  with  us,  as  being  more  consistent  witk 
our  humiliation.'  His  own  means  have  never  in  the  best  tinoes 
been  adequate  to  his  situation ;  and  bumble  indeed,  when  at  the 
best,  they  must  have  been,  for  his  wishes  did  not  extend  farther 
than  three  thousand  francs  a-year!  Another  reason  why  the  title 
had  been  dropt  was  that  the  Protestants  were  few  in  number 

compared 
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conipttrcM}  to  what  tbej  once  bad  been,  and  confinH  at  present 
to  three  Tallies  in  the  province  of  Pinerolo;    whereas  thej  for- 
inerty   possessed   all  the   motintainous  re;;ion  of  that  province, 
and  extended  into  those  of  Susa  and  Satuzzo.     The   wars   of 
extermination   which  their  government  so  often  waged  aeainn 
them  greatlj  reduced  the   harmless  people  whom  they   failed 
utterly  to  Jc^troj  :    and  a  plague  in  the  year  1670  swept  off  full 
tWQ-toirds  of  them.     E'even  out  of  their  thirteen  p.isiors  died 
in  that  visiiation  ;  and  as  their  phce  could  not  be  supplied   with 
Itallin  ministers,  they  were  obliged  to  obtain  pisiorsfromCieneva 
and  France,  who  introduced  the  liturgy  of  Geneva,  and  brought 
wiih  them  also  an  attachment  to  the  Calvinistir  di«(ripline.     They 
wooJd  not  sabmit  to  the  annual  visitation  of  the  Miideratur ;  this 
pert  of  his  daty  therefore  fell  into  disuse  :  nor  has  he  performed 
the  office  of  ordination  since  their  college  at  Angrogna  was  de- 
molished, and  its  funds  sequestered.     After  that  event  the  Vau* 
dois  students  were  competed  to  repair  to  Lausanne  or  Geneva, 
and  orders  conferred  thero  were  held  good,  after  some  confirma- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  own  Moderator;  this  appearing  to  be  the 
chief  act  of  authority  which  he  now  exercises.     From  the  senti- 
ments of  the  clergy,  Mr.  Gilly  thinks  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
io  reMoriog  the  ancient  discipline,  if  their  college  could  be  re- 
establisbeo;  an  opinion  conhrroed  by  Mr.  Acland,  whose  sensible 
sketch  stands  abo  at  the  head  of  this  article.     But  while  their 
prinripal  support  is  derived  from  Switzerland,  it  is  not  surprizing, 
he  8SJB,  if  some  of  the  opinions  of  that  country  have  found  their 
way  among  them.    The  leaven  of  false  doctrine  however  has  not 
ccmtaminaled  the  Vaudois.     They  hold  the  gospel  in  ils  inltf(riiy, 
Jf.  Peyrani  spoke  with  respect  of  Calvin,  but  observed  that  many 
of  his  tenets  convey  a  strange  notion  of  the  Almighty's  attributes. 
^If  God  infallibly  saves  some,^  said  he,  ^  and  as  inUillibly  rejects 
others,  1  do  not  see  what  is  the  use  of  his  laws.' 

It  was  with  evident  satisfaction  that  this  venerable  man  ex- 
pbioed  how  closely  the  doctrines  of  the  Vaudois  church  assimi- 
late to  those  of  the  church  of  England. 

^  He  pointed  to  the  works  of  Tillotson,  Barrow,  and  Taylor,  which 
stiU  enriched  his  book-case,  and  declared  that  everj  time  he  read  them, 
he  was  more  and  more  gratified  by  the  light  which  these  English  divines 
had  thrown  upon  trothn,  for  their  adherence  to  which  his  poor  brethren 
had  been  so  oAen  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  in  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, u  Bat  remember,^'  said  the  old  man,  with  conscious  and  becoming 
pride,  •«  remember  that  yon  are  indebted  to  as  for  your  emancipation 
from  p;^  thraldom.  We  led  the  way.  We  stood  in  the  front  rank, 
and  against  os  the  first  thunderbolts  of  Rome  were  fulminated.  The  bay- 
^  of  the  blood-hoottds  of  the  inqoisition  was  heard  in  our  valleys  be- 
fore 
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ibre  jon  knew  its  name.    They  hanted  down  some  of  oar  ancetton^ 

pursued  others  from  glen  to  glen,  and  over  rock  and  mountain)  till  they 
obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  A  few  of  these  wan^ 
derers  penetrated  as  far  as  Provence  and  Languedoc,  and  from  tben 
were  derived  the  Albigenses,  or  heretics  of  Albi.  The  province  o£ 
Guienne  afforded  shelter  to  the  persecuted  Albigenses.  Gnienoe  was 
then  in  your  possession.  From  an  English  province  our  doctrinea  knui 
their  way  into  England  itself,  and  your  Wicliffe  preached  nothing  more 
than  what  had  been  advanced  by  the  ministers  of  our  valleyafoarhim- 
'  dred  years  before  this  time.''  ^^  Whence,'*  continued  my  aged  inAt^ 
mant,  with  increased  animation,  ^'came  your  term  Lollardi^lnit  frona 
Waldensian  pastor,  Walter  Lollard,  who  flourished  about  the  ouddle  ef 
the  thirteenth  century  ?  and  the  Walloons  of  the  Low  Conntries  were 
nothing  more  than  a  sect,  whose  name  is  easily  found  in  the  cormpdoR 
of  our  own.  As  for  ourselves,  we  have  been  called  heretica,  and  Ariaiuiy 
and  Manicheans,  and  Cathari,  but  we  are,  like  yourselves,  a  church 
built  up  in  Christ,  a  church  with  the  discipline  and  regular  administni- 
tion  of  divine  service  which  constituted  a  church.  We  have  adhered 
to  the  pure  tenets  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  Roman  Cathoiicahave 
separated  from  us.  Ours  is  the  apostolical  succession,  from  which  the 
Roman  hierarchy  has  departed,  rather  than  ourselves.  We  are  not 
only  a  church  by  name  and  outward  forma,  but  a  church  actiidU|y  inten 
ested  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  the  comer  stone." ' — ^p.  79. 

Mt  was  with  extreme  regret  we  witnessed  the  approach  of  thehooc^ 
which  told  us  we  must  take  leave  of  the  venerable  Peyrani.  The  goodU 
humour,  cheerfulness,  and  resignation  of  the  old  man,  his  perfect  rece^ 
lection  of  events  and  conversations  which  took  place  years  ago,  his  pro- 
found erudition  and  general  information,  lent  a  deep  and  peculiar  ii^ic 
est  to  his  discourse.  My  young  companions  were  rivetted  with  atteotioii: 
He  appeared  to  them  like  a  being  of  a  different  order  to  what  they  had 
been  used  to  see :  all  that  they  heard  and  saw  had  more  the  air  of  to* 
mance  than  reality.  The  little  window  of  the  room  opened  upon  the 
wild  mountain-scenery  of  Pomaretto ;  the  roar  of  the  distant  terrenla 
was  heard  through  the  casement ;  and  the  impression  left  by  the  whole 
scene  was  so  much  the  greater,  from  the  contrast  between  the  elevatei 
character  of  the  noble  old  man,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  lie  wet 
placed.  Poverty  within,  and  desolation  without,  formed  a  dark  aei 
striking  back-ground  to  the  portrait  of  the  philosophic  minister,  wlioaf 
lips  teemed  with  eloquence,  and  whose  mind  was  stored  with  all  the 
riches  of  the  most  intellectual  society.  The  looks  of  my  frienda^  m 
they  wandered  from  the  window  to  the  moderator,  sufficiently  toklaae 
what  was  passing  within  their  breasts ;  and  they  did  not  escape  the  eo- 
tice  of  M.  Vertu,  who  watched  with  an  inquiring  eye,  to  observe  whttt 
impression  the  aged  moderator  of  his  church  would  make  tipoo  the 
atrangers.  Holding  him  in  the  utmost  reverence  himself^  he  was  all 
anxiety  that  we  should  do  the  same ;  and  could  not  disguise  his  feeli^ga 
of  delight  at  every  mark  of  respect,  which  we  paid  to  the  sacred  rep- 
resentative of  this  primitive  Christian  community. 
'  Before  we  parted, !  looked  several  times  earnestly  round  the  room 

th 
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Itat  I  wgU  taXTf  nnj  wiih  roc  erery  poMible  recollectioa  or  dt* 

chBBber,  in  wiiicb  Rodolpbe  Pejnai  wai  llkelj  to  finish  bis  daji.  Th« 

nt^amrj  and  aatimie  faraitnre,  >nil  the   prints  nhlcb  bong  upon  th* 

tnlh,  were  til  objects  of  Interval ;  ■□<!  tome  of  tb«m  illtistnted  Ibc 

chvncter  »f  (b«  dmd.     In  tbe  centre,  anddirecttj  oTer  the  fire-placa, 

i,  prMcnted  to  bia  by  tbe  Rojal  Academj 

he  diplom*  was  George  the  FooTth,  take* 

let:   on  tbe  other,   the  Khif  of  Sardliuai 

t  dooe  to  biro  coald  efface  (be   lojal  prt»- 

oral  Uiifi  nf  Pruaila,  Inac  Newton,  Lnlb- 

nolber  place ;  and  tbe  Dnke  of  Wellinf- 

iock,  were  in  a  verj  cODtpicnou  diutioa. 

tbe   latter,  aod  ipoke  of  him  wltb    noch 

conld   bave  been   done  for  tbe  VandoU| 

lected  it,"  he  mU  ;  '^  bat  tbe  restored  kiiif 

Psaions."' — p.  91. 

le  presbjrterji  the  aged  moderator  wniD( 
I  with  erer^  symptom  of  regret  at  parting, 
watching'  oar  depnrting  iteps,  and  the  tut 
^  prey  locbs,  floating  in  the  wind,  left  an 
on  be  removed.  I  am  lare  nobody  conld 
M.  Peyrani,  with  tbe  certahily  ofieeiDg 
g  ieMit>ly  afected.  His  son  accorapaaieS 
It,  aod  there  we  uid  adiea  to  bim. 
le  (occeMor  of  tbe  bishops  of  tbe  pared 
ssitlei  were  such,  that  wr  fell  bound,  bj« 
1  (be  hazard  of  wounding  tbo*e  feeliogi 
of  sensibility  must  retain,  even  amid  iba 
essing  apon  his  acceptance  a  heart-ofl'ering 
if  those  comforts,  which  bis  age  and  infinn- 
many  straggles  before  I  could  make  up  mjc 
itatingthis  circumstance,  and  nothing  cooU 
flt  the  penuasioo  that  it  will  put  tbe  caM 
show  at  once  the  deplorable  litiiation  to 
llaBi  pastom  are  reduced.  We  could  D«t 
nor  would  the  f  eoerable  moderator  hara 
amiitance  of  private  individuali  like  oni> 
I  very  timely  succour:  and  certainly  th* 
late  appeared  in  print,  but  with  tbe  object 
wants  of  a  people  who  have  been  too  moc^ 
ave  the  maano  of  aiding  tbem.'— p.  93. 
f  Rodolpbe  Peyraoi  are  at  an  end.  He 
ifler  our  inierview   wllh  hint.     His  ipilit 

jainst  a  complication  of  roaladlea  and  »^ 

'••'■>  Hd  BOW,  all  that  I  remember  of  him  is  literally  like  ■  dream 
IM  M  past,  ar  B  tate  that  is  totd.'— p.  95. 

One  son  of  this  eicellent  man  is  now  studying  at  Lausanne, 
pnparaiory  to  taking  onlert,  and  existing  there  upon  a  pittance 

which 
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which  is  scarcely  suflScient  even  for  the  necessaries  of  life*  He 
was  inyited  to  the  bouse  of  an  English  family  there,  and  could 
not  accept  the  invitation  till  a  fellow-student  lent  him  his  clothes 
for  the  day.  Another,  we  are  told  bv  Mr.  Acland,  was  working 
two  months  ago  for  his  bread  in  the  lime^uarries  opposite  to  St* 
Crermain.  p.  42.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Vaudois  clergj 
the  reader  has  seen  in  this  faithful  description  of  their  chief  pas* 
tor.  None  but  those  who  have  been  among  them,  Mr.  G'Mf 
says,  can  imagine  what  are  their  toils  and  deprivations.  They 
execute  their  duty  to  the  utmost  under  every  imaginable  discou* 
ragement,  except  that  they  want  not  the  love  and  respect  of  their 
people ;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  only  the  sense  of  reli- 

S'ous  duty  can  inauce  the  parent  to  chu»e  such  a  destination  for 
e  son,  or  the  youth  to  accede  to  it.  M.  Peyrani  produced  some 
family  papers  to  his  visitors,  saying  he  was  interested  in  them, 
not  on  nis  own  account,  for  time  was  advancing  rapidly  with  an 
old  man  like  himself,  but  for  his  children's  sake,  who  mightcarrv 
these  documents  into  the  world  as  proof  of  their  connection  witk 
England.  They  contained  his  maternal  grandfather^s  letters  of 
orders ;  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  London  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  licensed  by  him  as  tutor  in  a  noble- 
man^s  family.  They  contained  also  some  letters  from  a  mercan<> 
tile  family  of  the  first  distinction  in  London,  to  whom  he  thought 
himself  distantly  related.    Of  such  a  member  any  family  might  oe 

Eroud.  His  virtues  were  worthy  of  the  primitive  church,  while 
is  attainments  and  talents  would  have  qualified  him  for  the 
highest  and  most  important  station  in  a  prosperous  one.  Some 
years  ago  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  at  Geneva,  published  a 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  adoration  of  saints  and  the  Romish  use 
of  images.  The  Swiss  Romanists  exulted  in  it  as  an  unamwevv 
able  f^oduction,  because  no  answer  appeared.  Mr.  Lowtber, 
the  author  of  ^  Brief  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the 
Waldenses,'  happened  at  that  time  to  visit  the  valiies,  and  in  con- 
versing with  M.  Peyrani,  expressed  his  regret  that  they  should 
thus  be  permitted  to  triumph.  The  venerable  Moderator  tool( 
out  an  answer  from  his  desk ;  he  had  composed  it,  but  it  was  not 
published,  because  he  could  not  afford  the  expense,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  undertake  it.  To  the  honour  of  our  country  this 
was  undertaken  by  the  English  visitor,  and  the  answer  was  so 
complete  and  convincing,  that  the  Romish  polemic  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  he  could,  to  suppress  his  own  confuted  composition,     ^ 

Let  us  now  look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  remarkable  peo- 
ple over  whom  this  excellent  man  presidfed. 

The  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Waldenses  is  like 

that 
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tkat  upon  die  origin  of  romance ;  tl^re  nar  be  aooie  tniUp  io  ere- 
rj  opinion  that  has  been  advanced,  but  tnej  are  all  erroneous, 
because  cTerj  one  is  exclusiTe.    There  maj  have  been  among 
theoi  peofJe  with  whom  heresies,  which  had  been  publiclj  sap- 
pressed,  were  tecreilj  preserved,  as  Judaism  alwajs  was  in  Spam 
and  Portogsl.  Oiherb  there  certainly  were,  whom  ProTidence  bad 
kept  from  (he  general  cormptions  ojf  the   Romish  church.    The 
Yaodois  were  of  this  class,  having,  in  their  simplicity  and  povcr- 
tj^  retamed  the  fiaitb  and  the  forms  which  they  received  in  the  first 
ages;  and  this  as  well  in  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees  as  in  those 
of  the  Alps.     But  undoubtedly  the  greater  number  consisted  of 
those  wbc^  listening  to  the  earliest  preachers  of  Reibrmation^ 
becsme  willing  and  ardent  converts ;  and  fully  perceiving  the  • 
ikbeboods  and  abominations  of  the  papal  system,  called   upon 
ethers  to  join  them  in  breaking  a  yoke  as  burthensome  as  it  was 
degrading.    There  may  have  been   many  differences  in  minor 
points  among  them,  which,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  the  struggle, 
might  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  have  widened,  and  pro- 
duced divisions  equally  lasting  and  lamentable  as  those  wnicb 
look  place  among  the  later  and  happier  Reformers.     But  there 
is  nothing  in  their  history  to  show  that  people  of  widely-varyingi 
still  less  of  cootrarious  sentiments  were  acting  together.    The 
two  heresies,  of  which  their  old  calumniators  accused  them,  were 
Ifanicheism  and  Arianism,  to  which  Robinson,  in  his  ^  Ecclesias- 
tical  Researches,^  has  added  Unitarianism,  most  inaccurately  as 
well  as  injuriously,  though  he  intended  to  compliment  them  by 
the  imputation. 

Under  the  names  of  Waldenses  and  Alhigenses,  Spaniards, 
French  and  Italians  were  included;  adventurers  from  many  other 
DatiowB  contributed  to  swell  that  force,  which  was  sufficient  to 
endango'  the  tyranny  of  Rome ;  and  if  the  kings  of  France  and 
Englud,  or  either  of  them,  had  understood  their  own  interest, 
might  then  have  overthrown  it ;  but  the  gjreat  majority  of  this 
peojpie  belonged  to  the  Alpine  and  Pyrenean  resions.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  there  were  Arians  among  them,  because 
tt  is  certain  that  Arianism  continued  to  lurk  in  Spain  long  after 
it  had  ceased  to  be  the  dominant  system  there.  If  there  were 
no  other  proof  that  suppressed  heresies  were  still  cherished  in 
that  country,  their  existence  would  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
tbe  names  of  Arius  and  Pelagius  were  long  continued  in  noble 
families.  In  subsequent  times,  when  those  names  had  for  ages 
been  hereditary,  the  motive  for  preferring  them  was  no  lon- 
ger remembered,  but  the  reason  why  they  were  originally  cho- 
sen is  evident ;  and  as  late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, which  is  more  than  four  centuries  after  the  Moorish  con- 
quest 
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quest,  and  six  after  the  overthrow  of  Arianism  in  Spain,  the 
mains  of  the  sect  ventured  to  should  themselves  in  Cerdana,  ia 
such  force  that  the  count  of  that  province,  D.  Guillen  Jordan, 
unable  to  reduce  them  himself,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Count  of 
Barcelona,  Ramon  Berenguer,  of  the  hushv  head.  I'here  is  no^ 
reason  to  doubt  that  these  people  were  really  Arians,  as  tbej  are 
called  by  the  old  Catalan  historian  Pere  Tomich,  and  by  Gari- 
bay,  for  the  appellation  has  never  been  ignorantly  and  indtscri^ 
minately  given  to  heretics  of  all  descriptions,  like  that  ot  Mani^ 
obeans ;  and  in  Spain  particularly  its  proper  import  must  have 
been  well  understood.  .  Arians  therefore  there  may  well  have 
been  among  those  who  came  from  the  Pyrenean  countries,  but 
•  ihey^  must  have  been  few  in  number ;  and  it  is  certain  that  thejr 
did  not  obtrude  their  opinions :  it  is  even  probable  that  they  coih 
eealedthem,  contented  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  liberty  of  con- 
scieiice  for  themselves  in  the  general  movement ;  for  lo  every 
aiateaent  which  the  Waldenses  put  forth  of  their  own  doctrine 
ID  earlier  or  later  times,  their  creed  is  perfectly  orthodox  on  this 
point. 

For  the  charge  of  Arianism  there  may  then  have  been  at  least 
a  plausible  foundation.  Is  there  any  ground  for  that  of  Maai- 
cbeism?  Robinson,  in  accrediting  it,  fortifies  himself  with  tht 
authority  of  Limborch,  which  he  ought  to  have  known  had  been 
set  aside  by  Beausobre,  the  highest  of  all  authorities  on  that  sub- 
ject :  and  Mr.  Butler,  making  the  same  charge,  most  strangely 
cites  Beausobre  himself  in  su|)poh  of  it.*  Dr.  Milner,  in  hw 
wonted  temper,  says  that  the  Albigenses  were  ^  obscene  Ma« 
nicheans,  and  monsters  of  impiety  and  immorality,  rather  than 
heretics.'  This  gentleman  has  imbibed  the  spirit  as  faithfully 
as  the  opinions  of  those  by  whom  these  persecuted  people  were 
hunted  clown.  It  was  easy  to  calumniate  them,  and  safe  also, 
while  the  power  was  every  where  in  their  persecutors'  hands, 
and  when,  if  a  word  had  been  uttered  in  vindication  of  them, 
it  would  have  been  punished  with  death.  The  work  of  calumny 
is  as  easy  now  as  it  was  then,  but  it  has  no  longer  the  secular 
arm  to  aid  it,  nor  is  it  any  longer  effectual  \  for  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  which  were  made  to  destroy  their  writings,  as  well  as 
to  extirpate  themselves,  time  has  brought  truth  to  light,  and  Pro- 
testant Europe  has  not  been  ungrateful  to  the  memory  of  t|;iose 
who,  by  their  teaching  and  their  sufferings,  prepared  the  way  for 
its  deliverance.     Even  the  Manicheans,  towards  whom  no  such 

motive  existed,  have  been  faithfully  represented,  after  fourteen 
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^^^ of  •bhMwjf  bj  two  IVotMttnt  vrilcrt,  who  for 

gtBCc^  fckfily,  MM  candoor  have  n«ver  betn  lorptssed. 

Lardoer^  wbe  calb  the  ruDarkftUe  fbaader  of  tm  sect  Masi,  aa 

his  nana  if  wrktn  by  the  PeniaDa  and  Arabiaoa,aaya,  in  bit  naual 

Yttmsntm^  of  temper^  ^  it  t«  hoc  a  pleatioc  thingi  unleaa  thare  be 

yerj  camt  reaaona,  to  fix  the  charge  of  in^NMiora  on  a  Chria* 

tiaft,  aoc  a  aian  of  great  knowledge  and  anderstanding,  aa  Meat 

vaa*'    And  oo  tmiouoff  ap  the  case,  he  conchidea  that  >-^  Upon 

tke  wfafei  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  Hani  was  an  iopoalor,  but 

I  do  nat  discem  eyident  proof  <tf  it.    I  pbiinlTsee  that  be  waa  an 

amtgant  philoaopber,  and  a  great  achemist ;  bot  whatber  be  vaa 

aa  nmostor,  I  cannot  certainly  say.    He  was  abondantly  too  load 

of  pbnosopbical  notions,  which  lie  endearoared  to  bring  into  rc- 

J%ion:  fortbisbeistobeblaniied.    Bat  every  boUdogamatiaaria 

not  an  iaqxiator.*    Beamobre's  opinion  is  less  favoaraUa;  be 

pareeivea  iaspeatnre  or  fiuiatkisni  in  Manes,  or  both.    Venenm 

dMEers  in  this  point  fram  Beansobre,  and  pronooaces  hiai  to  have 

been,  }Skt  Mootanas — ^fmaikui  vermu  qmim  twyailor,  aia  mii 

gjMf  ar  aKf  impondt.^-^^o  us  it  appears  probable  that  oe  waa 

bm  napostor  and  enthusiast,  bot  very  doubtful  wbatbcr  be  bad 

any  bebef  in  Christianity.    His  object  was  to  construct  a  covi- 

poaiss  idigioa,  by  blendmc  Christianity  with  the  old  Magian  isy- 

daoiogy,  and  ssodilying  both  so  as  to  form  a  system  diflarent 

tram  eidiar,  yti  lo  connected  with  each,  that  it  iB4^t  obtain  ae- 

ceptance  in  reiata  as  well  aa  in  Christendom.    This  waa  the 

acaeme  of  aa  ambitiaas  visionaTy,  not  of  a  reUgioos  entbnsiast ;  far 

the  manner  in  which  he  distmied  both  systems,  erinces  that  he 

Ind  no  belief  in  either.    He  could  no  more  have  belieyed  in  the 

%enBfa  which  he  taocht  than  Tasso  in  the  story  of  his  own  poem 

upaa  the  irst  crusade. 

If  Usaes  had  a  predilection  for  any  system,  it  was,  as  Beau* 
aobra  has  observed,  for  the  Oriental  philosophy,  in  which, 
bemg  a  Chaklean,  he  was  brought  up.  Perhaps  the  same  eanae 
aaar  ^>bin  why  he  sought  to  represent  Christianity  as  alto* 
getber  disconnected  with  the  Jewish  dispentotion ;  mahitaining 
ti»t  tbe  Christian  church,  being  composed  of  converts  from  the 
Gentiles,  ought  to  acknowledge  the  prophets  of  the  Gentiles, 
not  tboae  of  the  Hebrews :  and  upon  this  hypothesis  rejected 
tbose  prophecies  which  are  the  irrefragable  proofs  of  Chris* 
tttnihr,  and  appealing  to  the  fabricated  bpoks  unoer  the  names  of 
Eboch,  Seth,  and  other  patriarchs,  which  existed  in  his  own 
cofHitry.  An  inherited  dislike  of  the  Jews,  who,'  till  the  time  of 
tbeir  (nmeraion,  had  bean  a  boedaring  and  hoatile  people,  may 
bave  iftiaenced  htm,  in  addition  to  his  consciousness  that  Ae 
sysiam  which  he  promulgated  was  not  only  in  ell  points  oaaof^ 
vof,.  xzxm.  no.  $9.-^-4^.  R.  19  ported 
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ported  by  scripture,  but  in  manjr,  and  those  most  essential,  con- 
trary to  It.  Rejecting  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,, 
he  also  in  great  measure  invalidated  the  New,  by  teaching  that  the 
Gospels  were  not  written  by  the  Evangelists  whose  names  they' 
bear,  or  that,  if  written  by  them,  they  had  been  interpolated  bv 
Judaizine  Christians.  In  thus  disparaging  the  authentic  records 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  expunging  from  them  whatever  was 
inconsistent  with  his  own  scheme,  and  mutilating  the  Groq)el 
to  make  it  suit  his  own  doctrine,  instead  of  deducing  his  doctrine 
from  the  Grospel,  Manes  proceeded  as  the  Socinians  have  since 
done.  Lardner  has  indicated  two  other  circumstances  in  which 
the  Manicheans  resembled  his  own  sect,  though  without  noticing 
the  resemblance.  He  says  that  they  were  rather  a  sect  of  rea* 
soners  and  philosophers  (as  that  poor  word  has  been  abused) 
than  of  visionaries  and  enthusiasts :  and  that,  though  they  were 
widely  diffused  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  they  were  no  where 
numerous.  This  was  objected  to  them  by  St.  Augustine,  who 
said  they  were  so  few  as  to  be  almost  noTie ;  but  they,  as  they 
could  not  exult  in  their  numbers,  made  it  a  boast  that  they  were 
the  few  wbo*had  found  the  strait  way  which  leadeth  to  eternal  life. 

According  to  the  Manicheans,  matter  was  eternal.  This  they 
held  as  a  corollary  from  the  maxims  that  nothing  can  come  of 
nothing;  and  that  nothing  which  has  any  taint  of  evil  could 
come  from  the  hand  of  an  all-wise  and  ali-eood  Creator.  The 
Boun-Dehesch  teaches  that  Ormuzd  existed  from  the  berinnmg 
in  primal  tight,  and  Ahriman  in  primal  darkness.  But  the  Ma- 
nichean  Deity  was  represented  as  light  itself,  pure,  spiritual,  in- 
telligent light,  incommiscible  with  matter,  immutable  and  etemaU 
Immensity,  they  said,  could  not  be  predicated  of  this  light,  for  if 
God  were  everywhere,  and  filled  all  things  with  his  presence, 
there  would  be  no  place  for  any  creature.  They  denied,  there- 
fore, the  ubiquity  of  the  Deit^,  and  they  placed  him  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  universe,  existing  there  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perpetual  tranquillity,  and  accompanied  by  those  Eons  who  were 
immortal  emanations  from  his  divine  Essence.  From  him  they, 
like  the  heavens,  had  proceeded,  but  proceeding  thus  firom  an 
eternal  cause,  they  had  from  all  eternity  existed. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  universe  was  a  world  of  matter,  not  in  chaos, 
but  in  a  worse  than  chaotic  state,  as  consisting  of  essential  organized 
evil.  There  the  five  natures  or  elements  of  darkness,  storms, 
thick  waters,,  malignant  fire  and  smoke,  had  produced  each  an 
infinity  of  creatures,  which  increased  and  multiplied  according  to 
their  kind ;  and  over  all  reigned  the  Great  Prince,  having  under 
him  inferior  principalities,  who  proceeded  from  his  evil  essence, 
he  being  the  principle  of  evil.    The  creatures  of  this  miserable 

world 
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world  lived  io  perpetntl  discord,  wonrybg,  killing,  and  devoariog 
eacb  other.    Id  one  furious  contest  the  weaker  side  fled  toward 
the  border;  they  were  so  closelj  followed  by  the  victorious  party 
that  the  pursaers  and  the  pursued  came  at  once  in  view  of  the 
light ;  and  that  ooexpectea  appearance  had  the  same  effect  upon 
them  which  an  earthquake  once  had  upon  two  armies  ensa^ea  in 
battle — ksmpended  their  strife.    They  agreed  to  unite  tneir  for- 
ces  and  enter  upon  this  new  region,  there  to  establish  themselves 
upon  as  good  a  right  of  discovery  as  that  on  which  the  Spaniards 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru.    When  the  Deity 
perceired  that  the  upper  region  was  thus  invaded  by  the  Powers 
of  Darkness,  he  produced  from  himself  a  power  or  virtue  called 
by  Manes  the  Mother  of  Life ;  and  the  Mother  of  Life,  on  her  part, 
prodoced  the  Original  Man,  whom  she  armed  with  the  five  ele- 
ments  of  wind,  lient,  water,  fire,  and  air,  that  with  these  he  mi^ht 
oppose  the  five  elements  of  the  Great  Prince,  the  tempest  with 
the  gentle  and  refreshing  wind,  darkness  with  light,  the  muddy 
-water  with  the  clear,  the  malignant  fire  with  the  good,  and  matter 
with  air  or  spirit.     But  the  (>i£inal  Man,  in  his  attempt  to  drive 
beck  the  invaders,  found  himself  too  weak :  he  was  overpowered, 
and  the  dark  ones  devoured  that  part  of  his  armour  wnicb  was 
composed  of  light ;  light  thus  became  incorporated  with  matter. 
Lardner  understands  all  this  as  an  allegory,  importing  that  the 
soal  is  a  celestial  substance  which  God  has  thought  fit  to  mix 
with  matter  for  replenishing  the  world ;  and  that  ^  this  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  eoterprize  of  matter,  which  God  foresaw,  but  did 
not  think  fit  to  hinaer.'    But  Beausobre,  who  took  a  wider  range 
ia  his  researches,  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  intended  to  be  literally 
believed,  beine  derived  from  that  almost  universal  tradition  of  a 
war  between  the  Gods  and  Demons. 

The  Original  Man  in  this  distress  looked  up  to  God  for  deli- 
verance, and  the  Deity  produced  another  emanation  called  the 
Living  Spirit,  who  rescued  him,  but  not  before  the  Powers  of 
Darkness  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  light  and  mingled  it 
with  their  own  element.  The  first  act  of  this  Demioureos,  after 
his  victory,  was  to  confine  the  demons  whom  he  had  subdued  in 
the  region  of  the  air,  leaving  them  no  more  liberty  than  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  designs.  There,  in  their 
anger,  the^  produce  rain,  tempest,  thunder,  lightning  and  pesti- 
lence, which  are  nevertheless  made  subservient  to  the  system  of 
Frovidence.  The  Living  Spirit  then,  from  the  mingled  materials 
before  him,  constructed  the  earth  and  the  visible  firmament. 
With  those  parts  of  the  celestial  substance  which  had  not  been 
poilated  by  the  admixture  of  matter,  he  formed  the  sun  and  moon. 

With 
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With  those  which,  though  deteriorated,  were  not  greatly  injured^ 
he  made  the  other  planets  and  the  lower  heaven  :  of  the  rest, 
which  was  thoroughly  mii^led  with  matter,  he  composed  this 
material  world,  in  which  grod  and  evil  are  blended.  Thus  far 
the  whole  fable,  from  whatever  sources  derived,  is  merely  mytho« 
logical, — an  attempt  neither  more  nor  less  satisfactory  than  naaiiy 
others  of  the  same  kind  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  and 
cbthe  the  unsubstantial  speculations  of  fancy  in  the  form  of  alle- 
gory and  metaphor* 

What  follows  is  more  reprehensible,  because  the  daring  bere-> 
siarch  b^ins  here  to  substitute  his  own  imaginations  in  the  place 
of  revealed  truths.  The  Demiourgos  had  made  this  terraqueovs 
globe,  but  not  peopled  it.  It  was  left  for  the  Great  Prince  of 
Darkness  to  do  tnis.  His  chiefs,  though  defeated  in  their  loroad, 
had  secured  as  prisoners  certain  human  souls,  which  were  por* 
tions  of  the  celestial  light,  and  which  they  regarded  as  the  most 
preciouls  part  of  their  booty.  They  had  also  seen  theOri* 
ginal  Man,  and,  in  imitation  of  him,  the  Great  Prince  modelled 
two  human  figures,  male  and  female,  in  which  as  in  a  prison  he 
inclosed  two  of  his  captive  souls,  rightly  supposing  that  they 
would  soon  be  reconciled  to  such  captivity  and  hug  their  chains* 
As  they  increased  and  multiplied,  other  souls,  which  were  wan* 
deriog  in  the  middle  region,  came  to  occupy  fleshly  tenements 
prepared  for  them ;  and,  as  they  became  incarnate,  drank  front 
some  oblivious  cup  a  poison  which  destroyed  all  remembrance  of 
their  celestial  orisin.  But  the  Deity  would  not  permit  the  sools 
which  had  been  thus  deluded  to  be  irrecoverably  lost,  and  there- 
fore through  the  ministry  of  angels  revealed  to  the  first  patriarchs 
those  salutary  truths  which  they  transmitted  down.  From  time 
to  time,  for  the  same  gracious  purpose,  he  raised  up  sa^  and 
prophets  in  all  nations,  and  finally  sent  his  Only  Son  mto  the 
world  to  explain'to  the  soul  its  true  origin,  the  cause  of  its  en- 
thralment,  and  the  me^ns  of  its  deliverance.  Manes  himself  pre- 
tended to  be  not  the  Paraclete,  (as  has  often  been  asserted,)  but 
a  prophet,  inspired  by  the  Paraclete  for  the  extraordinary  service 
of^ explaining  to  the  Christian  Church  certain  things  which  Christ 
had  not  made  known  to  his  disciples.  And  the  Manicheans,  folly 
believing  in  this  mission,  held  it  for  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
nothinc  was  to  be  received  for  revealed  truth,  on  whatever  aotho* 
rity  advanced,  or  in  whatever  writings  recorded,  unless  it  agreed 
with  the  doctrines  of  their  founder,  whom  they  held  to  m  the 
Spiritual  man,  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul,  as  judging  all  things,  yet 
himself  to  be  judged  of  no  man. 

As  entitled  therefore  to  this  implicit  credence,  Man^s  denied 

tha 
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the  mcaniaik»  ami  oatiTky,  dMth  and  reaurrectiOD'  of  dar  Sa« 
yr'mwr*     In  &ct  be  denied  the  btimanily  with  all  its  cooseqaencea; 
and  aflBraed  that  the  Son  of  God  descended  from  the  bosooi  of 
bis  Father  in  ib^  form,  bat  only  in  the  form,  of  a  full  grown  man^ 
and  &st  appeared  upon  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Jordan,  when  the 
voice  froB  neaven  proclaimed  him  far  what  he  was.   He  was  not 
baptised :  ibr,  being  without  sin,  baptism  would  hare  been  de« 
rogalorjr  lo  hb  divine  holiness.    None  of  the  ordinary  actions  of 
life  wUch  be  appeared  to  perform  were  in  realitr  performed  by 
him.    Crodfieo  indeed  he  was,  but  be  suflfered  nothing ;  there 
was  oaJy  the  appearance  of  sufi!mng  and  of  death ;  and  thb  ap- 
pearaoce  was  exhibited  to  teach  men  that  the  divine  nature  which 
is  oaifed  with  matter  is  crucified  in  it,  and  to  give  them  an  ex- 
aa^>ie  which  they  should  imitate.    After  bis  apparent  resurrection 
they  taught  that  be  took  his  dwellmg-place  in  the  sun.    The 
Or^oal  Han,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Jesus,  separating 
that  name  from  Christ,  was  placed  in  the  moon  after  his  deli* 
verance.    Another  being,  whom  they  called  the  Passible  Jesus, 
they  heM  to  have  been  conceived  by  the  Third  Majesty,  another 
emanation  of  the  Deity  produced  to  assist  the  Living  Spirit, 
and  to  have  been  brought  forth  by  the  Virgin  Earth ;  and  they 
maintained  that  the  true  believers,  by  feeding  on  vegetables,  re* 
cehed  his  divine  nature  into  their  own  substance,  and  thus  Dari* 
fied  their  own  soub,  which  animal  food  would  have  corruptea  and 
rendered  of  the  earth  earthy.     For  this  reason  tbeir  Elect,  who 
were  the  priesihood,  were  required  to  abstain  from  the  flesh  of 
aaimals,  and  thrf  were  enjoined  celibacy ;  the  body  being  con- 
sidered essentially  evil,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption 
de«gned  to  separate  the  soul  from  its  unworthy  union. 

The  sonla  of  the  Elect  completed  their  purification  in  this  life 
and  past  at  once  to  the  heaven  appointed  for  them.  It  was  not 
so  wnh  the  people,  whom  they  called  the  Auditors.  They,  inas- 
much as  they  engaged  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  world,  and 
ate  flesh,  and  especially  as  they  perpetuated  their  kind,  were 
co-operating  so  far  with  the  Powers  of  Darkness.  This,  how- 
ever, being  rather  the  tendency  of  their  debased  and  unfortunate 
nature,  tran  their  individual  sin,  such  of  them  as  lived  virtuous 
lives,  according  to  their  vocation,  past  after  death  into  the  bodies 
of  those  who  were  destined  lo  he  the  Elect :  and  here  we  trace 
a  resemblaBce  to  the  Indian  notion,  that  the  Bramins  are  twice- 
born  aea.  Those  of  bferior  worth  transmigrated  bto  those  ve- 
getables which  were  the  food  of  the  Elect,  and  there  their  purifi- 
cation was  efiected.  The  wicked  were  bom  again  to  undergo 
disease  and  pain  and  misery ;  and  if,  after  a  certain  number  of 
traoioiigrations,  no  amendment  was  produced  by  sufiering,  they 

were 
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were  then  delivered  to  the  Demons,  and  thrown  hj  them  into  that 
Outer  Darkness,  beyond  the  world,  into  which  that  portion  of 
matter  which  was  not  used  in  the  creation  had  been  cast*  This 
consisted  of  the  malignant  fire,  which  burns  in  darkness*  In 
this  all  matter  will  finally  be  consumed,  when  the  last  portion  of 
the  celestial  substance  shall  have  been  extracted  from  it ;  and 
there  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  who  have  proved'  irreclaimable, 
will  be  tormented  for  a  while,  and  then  sent  again  into  the 
world  to  begin  a  new  life  of  probation.  Happier  spirits  entered 
after  death  into  the  Great  Wheel  of  the  Zodiac,  being  purified  as 
they  passed  from  one  of  its  vessels  to  another ;  having  accom- 
plished this  revolution  they  were  received  into  the  moon,  there  to 
be  still  further  refined  by  water*  The  moon  receives  them  till 
it  can  contain  no  more,  and,  as  it  is  thus  periodically  filled,  dis* 
charges  her  burthen  with  equal  regularity  i^ito  the  sun ;  and  thus 
the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  moon  are  accounted  for* 
In  the  sun  the  last  particles  of  matter  are  separated  from  them 
by  fire.  They  then  pass  into  the  upper  region,  and  their  track 
is  visible  in  the  milky  way,  which  the  Manicheans  called  the  Co* 
lumn  of  Glory* 

It  would  be  irrelevant  here  to  enter  into  further  details. 
What  has  been  stated  will  suffice  to  show  the  utter  absurdity  of 
imputing  Manicheism  to  the  Albigenses,  or  to  any  later  sect*  Ig- 
norance may  repeat  such  a  charge  in  good  faith*  But  the  slight* 
est  research  will  suffice  to  show  its  utter  falsehood ;  and  he  who 
renews  it  after  such  inquiry,  draws  upon  himself  the  imputation  of 
distorting  history  in  the  spirit  of  faction,  and  endeavouring  to 
serve  his  party  oy  misrepresentation  and  calumny* 

It  is  not  however  enough  for  Dr.  Milner  to  call  the  Albigenses 
Manicheans,  they  must  be  obscene  Manicheans*  Without  recri- 
minating upon  this  intrepid  assailant,  by  reminding  him  of  the 
turpituoes  of  the  Confessional,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  by 
Sanchez  and  Escobar,  we  ask  whether  any  man  of  probity,  after 
reading  the  volumes  of  Beausobre,  or  even  the  pages  which 
Lardner  has  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  could  persist  in  charging 
the  Manicheans  with  obscenity;  and  whether  any  man  is  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  without  consulting 
these  most  diligent  and  unimpeachable  writers  ?  The  Mani- 
cheans, like  the  Mahommcdans,  believed  in  a  relidon  which 
rested  upon  no  other  authority  than  the  assertion  of  its  founder* 
He  was  an  impostor,  and  they  were  his  dupes*  But  in  morals 
they  erred  on  the  side  of  rigour.  In  fact,  bad  there  been  any 
of  this  persecuted  sect  remaining  in  this  western  worlds  their 
opinions  would  have  assorted  better  with  those  of  the  Romanists 
than  of  the  early  Reformers.  There  were  four  cardinal  points  upon 

which 
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vbkh  these  Reformers  differed  from  (he  Romish  church.    (1.) 
They  circnhted  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  having  translated  them  for  that  purpose.    Oppo- 
site as  thtt  was  to  the  practice  of  the  Romanists,  it  is  even  more 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Manicheans,  who  denied 
the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels.    (3.)  They  *  wholly  denied  the 
imaginary  pm^tory  of  Antichrist,'  as  a  fiction  rovented  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  truth.    The  Manicheans  believed  in  no  other  punish- 
ment after  death  than  such  as  was  purgatorial,  and  therefore 
finite.    (3.)  They  regarded  abstaining  from  meat  on  certain  days 
as  an  invention  of  men  in  a  matter  of  religion  which  was  an  un- 

rkabie  abomination  before  God :  but  the  Manicheans  required 
Elect  to  abstain  from  it  altogether.  (4.)  T^ey  held  the 
marriase  of  the  clergy  to  be  both  lawful  and  necessary,  and  that 
vows  of  celibacy  were  human  devices  productive  of  uncleanness* 
But  celibacy  was  enjoined  bv  the  Manicheans  upon  all  who  as- 
pired to  be  in  the  ranks  of  the  Elect,  and  who  would  avoid  the 
calamity  of  being  bom  again  on  earth.  What  the  tenets  of  the 
Manicheans  were,  they  who  raised  the  cry  of  Manicheism  against 
the  ff aldenses  and  Albigenses  neither  knew  nor  cared :  and  yet 
the  Romish  writers,  now  that  those  tenets  have  been  made  well 
known,  persist  in  the  groundless  imputation  with  a  folly  which  is 
only  equalled  bv  its  effrontery. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Manicheans  in  their  most  pros- 
perous times  (if  at  any  time  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  pros- 
perous) were  never  numerous,  being  rather  a  sect  of  speculators 
than  enthusiasts  or  fanatics.    And  they  used  no  great  exertions 
fix*  making  proselytes,  as  if  conscious,  from  the  very  nature  of 
Aieir  system,  that  it  never  could  become  popular.    But  the  Wal- 
denses  felt  the  force  of  truth ;  they  had  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
men  whose  hearts  were  not  less  strongly  impressed  than  their 
hna^natioDS,  and  their  success  was  proportionately  great  and 
rapid.    There  was  scarcely  a  country  of  Christendom  into  which 
they  had  not  introduced  themselves.    ^  Day  and  night,'  says  the 
hquisitor  Reiner,  ^  they  never  cease  to  learn  or  to  teach,  women 
as  well  as  oDen,  the  little  as  well  as  the  great.'    The  labourer, 
who  wrought  at  his  occupation  all  day,  learnt  and  taught  during 
the  night,  and  imparted  to  others  what  he  had  thus  acquireo. 
As  an  example  of  this  ardour  in  seeking  for  converts,  he  men- 
tions One  who,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  over  a  Romanist  to  the 
reformed  faith,  used  to  cross  a  piece  of  water  by  swimming,  in 
die  n^ht  and  in  the  depth  of  winter.    Having  the  Scriptures  in 
their  own  tongue,  they  studied  them  diligently.    Reiner  spoke 
of  a  peasant  who  could  recite  the  book  of  Job,  and  declared  that 
he  knew  many  who  could  repeat  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 
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ment.  By  this  test  they  insisted  upon  trying  all  the  tenets  add* 
practices  of  the  Romish  church,  rejecting  every  thing  for  which 
no  warrant  was  to  be  found  in  the  word  of  God. 

^  Heretics  of  various  names,  but  of  a  single  error,'  the  Albigen- 
Ses  have  been  called,  ^  oi^  rather  of  a  thousand  errors ;  for  as  no 
beresiarch  can  be  fixed  on  as  its  founder,  this  heresy,'  says  Bei*- 
ntno,  ^  may  be  represented  as  a  child  produced  without  a  father, 
ot  86  a  monster  1x»rn  into  the  world  from  the  commixture  of  va  • 
rious  species,  the  more  terrible  therefore  for  its  strangeness*' 
Amon£  the  various  appellations  given  to  them,  this  writer  enume* 
rates  tnose  of  Brabanzons,  Aragonese,  Navarrese,  Basculi  (or  Bi(S- 
eayans  and  Gascons,)  sind  Cottarelli  or  Cotterels  ;  and  then,  on 
the  alleged  authority  of  the  Lateran  council,  accuses  them  of  de* 
stroying  churches  and  monasteries ;  laying  waste  the  country,  as 
an  army  of  Pagans  would  have  done ;  exercising  the  utmost  in*- 
humanity,  and  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  Many  writers  before 
him  had  chargea  the  Albigenses  with  these  enormities  under  these 
aliases^  and  on  the  same  authority.  The  repetition  by  Bemino 
must  have  been  attributed  to  malice,  and  not  to  ignorance,  if 
there  were  not  i  lively  bigotry  in  this  writer  which  niade  him 
capable  of  saying  and  believing  any  thing  in  favour  of  the  papal 
cause,  and  incapable  not  only  of  believing,  but  of  seeing  any  evi^ 
dence  which  made  against  it;  for  in  mentioning  and  explaining 
<me  of  these  names,  he  refers  to  the  Histoire  de  Beam,  by  the 
Archbishop  Pierre  de  Marca,  and  in  tracing  him  to  that  autbori* 
V^  the  suspicion  which  these  appellations  had  excited  was  coift* 
Armed.  Marca  observes  that  our  Matthew  Paris  has  properly 
separated  the  decree  of  the  Council  de  harttick  Alb^ettgibus  el 
diversit  eorum  iqmellaHontinM  from  that  de  Ruvtmriii  el  BrekmCtit 
^anibut  qui  jtdeles  affligunt.    He  notices  tne  error  into  which 

ss  careful  historians  had  fallen,  of  ascribing  what  was  said  of 
the  latter  to  the  former,  and  thus  confounding  both ;  and  ex- 
plams  fully  and  satisfactorily  who  and  what  th^  Ruptarii  were. 
They  were  mercenaries  from  all  countries,  but  chiefly  from  Bra-t 
bant, 'Navarre,  Biscay  and  Arragon;  who,  when  they  were  not 
ia  tlie  pay  of  any  sovereign  power,  bad  been  accustomed  to  find 
sufficient  employment  in  those  private  wars,  which  occasioned 
more  misery  and  greater  crimes  than  when  nations  were  engage 
ed«  Raymond  and  Toulouse,  to  support  himself  against  his  tur^ 
btilent  nobles,  had  been  compelled  to  employ  these  adventarers, 
who  swarmed  in  Lan^uedoc  and  Crascony;  and  at  the  time 
when  those  troubles  changed  thehr  character,  by  taking  the 
colour  of  religious  opinions,  these  lawless  bands  were  living  flit 
free  quarters,  like  toe  White  Companies  in  the  same  countries 
after  the  wars  of  the  Black  Prince.    They  pillaged  churches  and 

monasteries, 
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■onasttrin,  Mt  btcause  they  entertained  heretical  opiniont, 
(which  were  the  last  thing  they  would  have  thought  of,)  but  be* 
cause  the  best  booty  was  to  be  found  there ;  and  perhaps  they 
regarded  the  clergy  wilh  peculiar  animosity,  for  having  brought 
about  the  Peace  ofGodf  which,  as  far  as  it  was  observed,  injured 
them  b  their  vocation.  But  they  were  no  more  connected  nith 
the  Albigeoses  than  the  White  Companies  were  with  the  LoU 
lards;  it  sotted  the  Romanists  to  make  their  crimes  an  excuse  for 
the  treoieodous  persecution  which  was  carried  on ;  and  the  cal- 
omiiy  therefore  was  laoacbed  without  compunction. 

The  English,  or  rather  the  Anglo-Normans,  bore  too  great 
a  pan  in  the  cmsade  which  ensued,  under  Simon  de  Moniford^ 
the  first  of  that  odious  name.  It  is  probable  that  if  Coeur  de 
Lion's  life  had  been  prolonged  they  would  have  appeared  there 
m  a  manner  more  congenial  to  an  Englishman's  wishes.  Hit 
siiter  Jane  was  the  wife  of  Raymond.  She  was  a  true  Plants 
g^iiet,as  the  chronicler  of  those  times,  Puylaorent,  describes  her, 
msitiiur  mtdmouL^  tl  pravida  ti  ztlam  injurias  viri  tut.  Going  to 
solicit  aid  for  her  husband  from  her  brother  Richard,  she  found 
(jdifigs  of  his  death,  and  the  shock  affected  her  so  greatly  (beinff 
pregnant  at  the  time)  that  she  died  in  premature  labour,  and 
was  buried  by  his  side.  Had  Richard  lived,  his  intellectual  sym- 
pathies would  have  connected  him  with  Raymond  not  less  surely 
than  this  family  tie ;  resentment  against  rhilip  Augustus  would 
have  operated  as  an  additional  motive  for  taking  the  field  in  his 
brother-in-law's  defence,  and  that  chivalrous  courage  and  magna- 
■mity,  which  no  one  ever  possessed  in  a  higher  degree,  would 
have  been  displayed  m  a  cause  worthy  of  the  man  and  of  his 
coentry. 

•  To  this  occasion  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  is  com- 
monly referred;  that  holy  office,  for  the  honour  of  founding 
which  the  Benedictines  and  Dominicans  have  contended ;  in  the 
SMnageaseat  of  which  all  the  monastic  orders  and  the  secular 
clei^,as  well  as  the  regulars,  have  taken  their  full  part;  and  for 
tht  crimes  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  responsible, as 
having  not  only  permitted,  but  authorized,  sanctioned,  approved 
and  appropriated  them :  they  were  committed  in  the  name  and 
hy  the  aotoority  of  that  church,  and  no  sophistry  can  extenuate  its 
guUi,  nor  efface  its  infamy.  Neither  the  name  however  nor  the 
office  of  Inquisitor  was  new ;  bot  the  merit  of  forming  a  perma- 
nent body  to  be  employed  in  this  work,  and  organizing  a  system 
-for  them,  is  St.  Dominic's,  and  to  this  merit  it  is  that  he  is  mainly 
indebted  for  his  apotheosis.  The  Dominicans,  however,  in  their 
■KKlasty,  do  not  claim  too  much  for  their  holy  founder  upon  this 
score.     Paramo  affiroM  that  the  Almighty  was  the  first  Inquisitor 
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General^vand  that  the  first  auto-da-f%  was  held  in  Paradise  upon  - 
Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Serpent,  on  which  occasion  a  precedent 
was  set  of  those  proceedings,  which  the  Holy  Office  has  since  ob- 
served. Possadas  does  not  carry  the  origin  of  this  darling  tri- 
bunal so  far  back.  According  to  him  our  Saviour  was  the  first 
who  executed  the  high  office  of  Inquisitor;  for  he  drove  the  Jews 
out  of  the  Temple,  and  ordered  that  every  tree  which  beareth  not 
good  fruit  should  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.  The 
Kominists  object  to  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  lest  it  should 
come  into  the  hands  of  those  who  may  pervert  it,  to  the  injury 
of  themselves  and  others.  Is  it  possible  to  detort  scripture 
more  abominably,  or  more  blasphemously,  than  in  this  example, 
which  passed  under  the  eyes  of  censors  and  inquisitors,  and  was 
published  with  their  license  and  approbation?  The  apostles  then, 
say  the  Dominicans,  succeeded  to  the  office,  and  aiter  them  the 
bishops  in  succession  continued  to  be  inquisitors  ordinary,  till  the 
time  of  the  glorious  father  and  patriarch  St.  Dominic* 

The  inquisitorial  exploits  of  St.  Dominic  have  ev^r  been  the 
especial  boast  of  the  Dominican  order.  His  mother,  they  say,  be- 
fore his  birth,  dreamt  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  dog,  bearing  a 
torch,  in  his  mouth;  with  .which  he  set  fire  to  the  world — a  vision 
betokening  that  he  was  to  be  dog  of  the  church,  who  would  tear 
the  heretics  to  pieces,  and  kindle  the  flames  in  which  they  should 
be  consumed.  One  of  their  annalists  exclaims,  ^  Sint  h<z  nobis  pal* 
mares  coronc^  ncUam  Religionem  Pradicalorwn  exslir^uenJis  in 
orbe  hizreticis^  tt  ferro  fiamm&qut  impanitentibus  txscindendis? 
F.  Echard,  living  and  writing  in  France,  where  the  holy  office 
was  never  established,  and  was  not  in  good  odour,  endeavours 
to  prove  that  the  Saint  took  no  part  in  burning  the  Albigenses, 
for  which  he  is  reprehended  and  set  right  by  the  Bollandists* 
^  At  quid^  obsecro^^  says  Cuper,  ^piacuH  aut  dedecoris  in  S.  Domi' 
nicttm  redundaret^  si  hie  ex  subdelegata  Ecclesia  poteslaie^  percir 
caces  hmrtticos  brachio  seculariy  ut  vulgo  loquimur^  puni&fidos  tr^ 
didisset?  Cerie  Catholicus  quispiam  dubiiare  nan  potest  de  ill& 
Ecclesia  potestate.^  And  he  goes  on  to  prove,  by  abundant  exam- 
ples, how  holy  and  meritorious  a  work  it  is  to  bring  heretics  to 
the  stake,  and  how  certain  it  is  that  Dominic  distinguished  him- 
self by  bis  exertions  in  this  line.  Words,  says  Malvenda,  can 
scarcely  express  the  glory,  and  the  splendour,  and  the  dignity  of 
*the  Dominican  order,  for  having  the  thrice  holy  office  of  Inquisitor 
invented  by  St.  Dominic,  and  so  happily  perpetuated  among  bis 
friars.  ^  Divinum  hoc  plane  inventum  fuit^  et  ingens  in  eo  Domi* 
nicaniS  relif^o  Christiancs  reipublica  momentum  intulit^  quando  eo 
pot'tssimum  prasidio  hasreticorum  audacia  retunditur^  orthodoxi  m 
ojffkio  contimntur^  puritas  et  sincerilas  Christiana  fidei  illibata  con- 
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ttromtur^  tmUis  radkihutpu  txitirpatit  pravii  noariis^  hmresum  et 
faUcrwn  dogm&tmm  fnUicibus^  denique  quibusvis  haereticib,  sans 
doctriiie  noTatoribtu  et  alteratoribus  igne,  (erro^  ni  resipiscant, 
ex8iiii€t]s  rel  saltern  deterritis,  fugatis,  profligalis*^ — And  the  Bot 
laniiists  erpress  their  indignation  that  persons  calling  ihemselves 
Catholics  should  be  fotind  who  naaintained  that  the  church  pos- 
sessed only  a  persuasive  power  for  convertinc  heretics. 

The  means  which  the  Romish  church  empiojed  in  the  case  of 
the  Aib^eoses,  before  it  resorted  to  the  actual  cautery^  were  some- 
thing more  than  persuasive.  Thej  endeavoured  to  deprive  (hem  of 
fire  and  water,  by  forbidding  all  persons,  on  pain  of  excommuni* 
cation,  to  have  any  dealings  with  (hero ;  they  called  upon  all  kings, 
princes  and  magistrates  to  expel  them,  and  confiscate  their  pro- 
perty, and  required  all  the  clergy  to  mark  them,  and  see  that  they 
should  neither  enjoy  Christian  privileg^es  while  living,  nor  burial 
after  death*  Of  its  tender  mercies  toward  those  whom  it  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  we  have  an 
early  and  authentic  example  in  the  form  of  penance  imposed  by 
Sl  Dominic  him^lf  upon  a  certain  Ponce  Roger  ah  haretkorum 
teetdj  Deo  Imrgknley  convertum.  On  three  Sundays,  which  were 
moreover  to  be  holidays,  he  was  to  be  led  by  a  priest  from  the 
entrance  of  the  town  to  the  church,  naked,  except  his  drawers,  and 
flogged  all  the  way.  He  was  to  abstain  always  from  meat,  eggs, 
cheese,  and  every  thing  of  camal  origin  {qua  senuntinam  irahtmt 
eamis  ariginem^)  except  on  Easier,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas 
days,  when  he  was  to  eat  animal  food,  in  abnegation  of  the  opinion 
imputed  to  the  heretics  on  that  subject.  Three  days  in  the  week 
be  was  neither  to  be  allowed  fish,  oil,  nor  wine,  ana  to  keep  three 
Lenu  in  the  year  from  fish.  His  dress  was  to  be  a  religious  one, 
with  two  small  crosses  on  the  breast,  which,  like  those  on  houses 
in  which  the  plague  raged,  were  to  show  that  he  was  infected. 
Every  day  be  was  to  attend  mass,  and  vespers  on  every  holidar* 
Wherever  he  was,  he  was  to  go  through  the  service  called  the 
Hoars,  that  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day.  Seven  times  in 
the  day  be  was  to  repeat  the  Pater  Noster  ten  times,  and  twenty 
times  at  midnight.  He  was  to  observe  chastity ;  to  be  under  the 
inspection  of  his  priest,  and  show  him  these  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tbn  once  a  month.  This  course  of  life  he  was  to  continue  till 
the  pleasure  of  the  Legate  concerning  him  should  be  expressed, 
and  if  he  failed  in  any  part  was  then  to  be  held  as  a  perjured  and 
excommunicated  heretic. 

These  were  the  mercies  of  an  Inquisitor,  and  for  such  mercies 
the  Legate  Petrus  de  Castronovo  was  killed,  when  crossing  the 
Rhone.  In  the  thundering  bull  which  was  issued  upon  this 
occasion,  it  is  confessed  that  this  martyr  in  the  Papal  cause 

worked 
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worked  nb  miracfps*  because  of  the  peopie^s  Qnbellef,  a  retson 
which  must  have  b^n  as  valid  for  the  living  Dottiinic  as  for  the' 
dead  Peier.  But  Dominic  has  been  made  in  his  legend  to  out* 
hector  all  the  other  Hectors  of  Romish  romance ;  and  the  mofr^ 
than  wonderful  wonders,  which  some  of  his  worthj  foliowera  set 
forth  to  his  honour  and  glory,  have  proved  not  a  little  inconveni^snt 
to  others  who  happened  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  where 
some  kind  of  management  was  required.  They  ventured  there- 
fore upon  a  degree  of  scepticism  like  that  of  the  man  who  did 
not  believe  above  half  of  Gulliver's  Travels ;  and,  eiving  credit 
to  the  pious  intentions  of  the  first  relator,  admitted  that  such  sto- 
ries produced  h  wonderful  effect  when  they  were  introduced  in 
sermons,  but  protested  against  inserting  them  in  history  1  that  is, 
they  were  willing  that  these  impious  figments  should  be  related 
from  the  pulpit,  wnere  there  was  no  danger  of  contradiction  and 
exposure ;  but  they  had  learnt  from  experiertce  that  such  fables 
could  not  be  printed  as  safely  as  they  were  preached.  Examining 
therefore  the  events  of  his  life  critically,  they  think  it  more  pro- 
bable that  a  Commutation  of  tongues  between  him  and  a  travelling 
companion,  (each  of  whom,  during  a  journey,  spake  in  the  othef^ 
language,  which  he  did  not  understand  himseK,)  took  place  on 
one  occasion  only,  than  that  it  should  have  occurred  twice,  as 
some  of  his  biographers  have  stated.  They  reject  the  story,  that, 
when  some  of  the  heretics  astonished  the  people  by  walking  on 
the  water,  (which  they  used  to  do,  being  great  magicians,)  be 
caused  them  to  sink  and  perish  by  placing  (he  Pix  on  the  river 
at  the  same  time.  They  discredit  an  account,  that  the  Virgin 
llary,  at  St.  Dominic's  desire,  sent  fifteen  thousand  devih  into 
the  body  of  a  perilous  heretic ;  and  that,  when  the  poor  wretch, 
who  had  been  thus  converted  into  an  imp-hive,  was  brought  before 
the  Saint  in  Toulouse,  Heaven  opened,  the  Virgin  herself  came 
down,  surrounded  with  angels,  compelled  the  devils  to  declare 
before  all  the  people  her  might  and  majesty,  and  the  virtues  of 
the  Rosary,  and  then  suffered  them  to  depart  from  the  body  of 
the  possessed,  which  they  did  visibly,  in  the  shape  of  sparks,  and 
"flakes,  and  coals  of  fire.  In  like  manner,  they  reject  the  state- 
ment of  F.  Alanus  de  Rupe,  that  the  Virgm  received  the  best 
with  Dominic,  from  his  hands,  and  afterwards  assisted  him  in 
disrobing!  that  she  adopted  him  for  her  son,  und  fedliim  at  her 
breast !  that  she  chose  him  for  her  busband,  and  espoused  htm 
—  ■  III'  -fc  I  II 

*  ^iprofeeto  eum  ohfidem  eipatemy  quihus  nuUa  estprorsut  eauta  lmidah&i»r^  ad 
mariyrtum  tmigicinem  sutanfudetit,  tlwrii  tarn  «i/  crakmut  miraetdi*  eoruttauei  nui  hm^ 
iUontm  ineredibifitas  impediret,  de  quorum  Hmilibut  in  Emmgelio  legUur^  quim  tki 
virtuUt  Jesut  non  faciebat  muUas  propter  ineredulitatan  e«niik.-^atel.  Hitt.  da* 
Comtes  de  Tolose,  p.  341. 
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wkh  a  ring  maie  of  her  own  hair  i  Those  thiogi  F*  Aiaoos  lo* 
lemUy  onmrti,  and  coofinnt  his  Mserlion  by  a  treoieDdous  oath 
-*lio  "koavd  it  frooi  cho  Virgin  herself,  and  she  assured  him  that 
what  ahe  said  was  not  to  be  understood  as  a  mistical  rapresenta- 
tioB,  bttl  thai  fthe  spoke  of  things  which  were  visibly  aad  sabstaa- 
tiaUytniel 

The  critical  Doosinicans  in  later  tiaes  disclaiaied  these  things, 
which  had  heen  for  five  centuries  the  boast  of  their  order ! — tbey 
did  notreotare  to  do  tbb  before  the  eighteenth  century,  and  then 
it  was  doae  more  in  policy  than  in  conscience,  for  ibey  professed 
still  to  believe  other  parts  of  the  same  astounding  iej^d,  which 
aiw  neither  better  attested,  nor  less  incredible.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  ord^*  continued  to  repeat  these  gross  and  impioaa 
faUea ;  and  the  books  in  which  they  are  related  as  anaaers  of  tma 
and  iadabitable  history  are  uncensured  to  this  day  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  most  rigid  superintendence  is  exercised  over  the 
press. 

By  the  here  of  these  tales  it  was,  and  by  the  first  members  of 
that  order  in  whose  manufactory  these  tales  were  forged,  that  the 
mriioal  partof  the  operations  asainst  the  Albigenses  was  con* 
meted,  when,  in  the  pleoitude  of  nis  power^  the  Pope  fulminated 
a  BaU  against  the  count  of  Toulouse,  and  absolved  his  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  informing  them  that  faith*  was  not 
to  be  kept  with  heretics*  Now,  says  one  of  bis  biographers,  ^  he 
Bsade  OQt  the  list  of  the  heretics,  writing  down  their  names,  and 
eaiployaient,  and  age,  and  sex,  and  character ;  now  he  prepared 
the  dangeoBS,  and  made  ready  the  tortures ;  now  he  becaoM  aa 
▲rgaa— all  ores  for  the  faith/  The  history  of  this  for  ex&r  exe* 
crable  crusade,  in  which  Simon  de  Montford  obtained  such  ioi- 
BMsdiaie  renown  and  such  lasting  infamy,  need  not  be  pursued 
here  through  all  its  ckeadful  details.  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  Book  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  denies  that  St.  Dominic  took  aa 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  says  that 
he  believes  it  is  denied  by  every  writer  of  the  Dominican  orden 
On  the  contrary,  the  part  which  he  took  in  it  is  the  pride  and 
boast  of  that  order,  their  favourite  theme,  as  being  their  peculiar 
gk>ry«  The  camp,  says  their  most  celebnited  historian,  went  on 
conquering  the  strong  places,  and  the  holy  inquisitor  (St.  Domi- 
nic) (allowed,  with  the  arms  of  his  office,  and,  with  the  zeal  of  a 
good  shepherd,  separating  the  tainted  sheep  from  the  sound.    In 

■ '  ^  ■11..  ■  I    —  > 

*  EicumjuTta  Sanctorum  Patrum  Can&nicat  M^netionu  ei  qui  fideiii  Deo  dod  lervat 

U«  serraoda  noD  sit,  a  etmwturmne  /idtlium  sg^egaio,  uipoU  qui  vitandw  est  poHw 

ftam  ftmeniut^  omnes  qui  dicio  OnmU  Jidditalu  ttu  ioeitUUiSy  out  faderit  hvjvumodi 

juramauoiememltir  tutrieHmuetoritatB  aposioHed  denuneient  inien'm  abtohUou  These 

«re  the  words  of  the  BuU.    Catt U  Hilt,  dee  Comtet  de  Tolote,  p.  342. 

Cazzeres 
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Cazzeres  (Cassez  t),  he  relaxed  (that  is,  delivered  over  to  the  se- 
cular arm)  sixty  personiTat  the  same  time,  and  they  were  burat; 
in  the  castle  of  Minervex,  one  hundred  and  forty ;  in  another 
place,  four  hundred ;  and,  in  other  parts,  an  hundred  and  ett^hty. 
A  great  number  were  burnt  at  the  strong  town  of  Yaur,  and  the 
lady  of  that  place,  named  Geralda,  was  thrown  into  a  well  for  ob- 
stinately persistmg  in  heresy.  This  volume  would  not  contain  the 
arguments  by  which  the  Dominicans  have  vindicated  for  their 
sainted  patriarch  the  honour  of  having  established  the  Inquisition. 
They  have  asserted  it  as  zealously  as  Mr.  Butler  supposes  them 
to  have  denied  it.  And  wherever  they  exist,  he  may  he  assured 
his  remark,  that  ^from  its  origin  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  that  tribunal  were* 
9€ryobjutionable^'^  would  be  deemed  very  objectionable  by  them. 

There  are  some  things  worthy  of  notice  in  the  ordinances  which 
Simon  de  Montford  drew  up  for  his  conquests.  Whosoever  know- 
ingly permitted  a  heretic  to  reside  upon  his  lands,  whether  for 
money  or  for  any  other  cause,  was  to  forfeit  the  whole  of  his  es- 
tates, and  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  lord  for  further  punishment.  The 
same  penalties  were  to  be  inflicted  on  any  one  who,  having  it  in 
bis  power  to  apprehend  a  heretic,  allowed  him  to  escape;  orwho, 
seeing  one,  did  not  raise  the  hue  and  cry,  and  pursue  him  in  good 
faith.  No  reconciled  heretic  was  to  be  allowed  to  reside  in  bte 
former  place  of  abode,  or  be  made  prevost,  bailiy,  judge  or  as- 
sessor, or  heard  as  an  advocate,  or  received  as  a  witness;  but 
was  to  be  in  all  respects  like  a  Jew,  save  only,  that  his  evidence 
against  a  Jew  was  admissible.  And  every  house  in  the  conquer- 
ed territories  was  to  pay  to  the  Pope  three  dmiers  malgorkra^ 
yearly,  at  Caster,  for  ever. 

The  Waldenses  were  dispersed,  but  not  destroyed,  by  this 
determined  system  of  persecution.    During  two  centuries  they 


*  Mr.  Butjer  cannot  mean  to  insinuate  that  tbe  constitution  and  proceedings  of  that 
tribunal  ceased  to  be  veiy  ohjeetionablt  after  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centurj.  Itt 
constitution  renmineri  always  the  same :  its  auto»-da-fd  continued  to  floartih  full  fifty 
years  longer :  they  have  been  celebrated  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  and  tbe  wiU 
to  re-establish  them  is  not  wanting  at  thi?  time.  We  have  lately  been  told  by  Llorente 
that,  even  in  England,  there  are  Romanists  who  think  that  the  Inquisition  has  been 
useful  in  Spain,  and  regret  that  it  had  not  been  establishod  io  France  also.  This  in- 
formation  comes  from  one  whose  authority  in  this  case  cannot  be  impeached,  for  he 
was  a  Romanist  himself;  and  it  is  of  so  much  importance  that  his  own  words  sbaU  be 
adduced.  <  Pendant  mon  tijow  a  Londrei,  fai  mtendu  dire  a  qtuUnut  CathoHquet  quf 
rinquisiiion  iiait  utile  en  Etpagnepour  la  conservation  de  la  foi  batkolique  ;  ei  gu'il 
e{U  iti  avantageux  ponr  la  France  tavoir  un  pareil  itablissement.^'-^HwU  Critique  de 
rinquisitioo  d^Espagne,  t,  i.  p,  zziii.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  this  was  not  written 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Imtin  the  nineteenth  eentwy,  andtineethtter* 
mination  of  the  war,  Llorente^s  book  was  published  in  1818,  and  these  opiuipns  wert 
maintained  by  Roman  Catholics  in  England  within  the  last  ten  years. 
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luppUed  woik  for  tlie  Inqaisition  and  victims  for  the  sttke  in 
Spaia,  and  had  hardly  beeo  bamt  out  in  that  country  before  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century*  In  Bohemia  thev  had  their  season 
of  veogeaace,  (and  a  dreadful  one  it  was !)  under  Ziska  and  Pro> 
copios.    lo  Germany,  and  in  the  Low  countries,  thev  prepared 
the  way  tar  Luther.     Here,  in  England,  they  sowed  that  seed,  of 
which,  by  God's   blessing,  we  now   enioy   the  harvest.      Oar 
business  is  to  pursue  their  history  in  Pieamont  and  Savoy.     The 
Inqukitor  Pietro  de  Verona  was  sent  to  execute  his  office  in  the 
ibriaer  country  f  the  people  made   him  a  martyr,  and  the  Pope 
made  him  a  saint,     but   the  house  of  Savoy  produced,  during 
many  geoerationft,  a  succession  of  wise  and   beneficent  counts, 
finder  whose   protection  the  inhabitants  of  the  vallies   walked 
in  the  ways  of  their  fathers,  till  wisdom  in  their  rulers  degene- 
rated into  craft,  and  piety  into  superstition.    Then,  indeed,  that 
illNise  incurred  Us  full  portion  of  guilt.    One   frightful   tragedy 
was  exhibited  about  the  year  1400*    An  Inquisitorial  expedition 
ivas  sent  from  Susa  against  the  Vaudois  of  the  valley  of  Pragela, 
aad  these  poor  people,  who,  in   time  of  danger,  used  to  find 
reStige  in  the  higher  Alps,  were  surprised  at  Christmas,  when  their 
enemies  themselves  bad  to  make  their  way  over  the  snow.     The 
height  to  which  they  fled  has  since  been  called  the  Albergam,  or 
BouBtain  of  retreat ;  but  miserable  was  the  retreat  which  it  then 
affiirded  to  those  who  escaped  the  sword,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the   fugitives  perished  there  with  cold  in  the  ensuing  night, — 
XcMirscore  infants,  with  their  mothers,  being  found  dead  in  the 
morniog.       For  two  centuries,  this    was  remembered   by  the 
Vaudois  as  the  most  dreadful  sffliction  that  had  befallen  them  in 
all  their  persecutions :  the  lively  picture  of  its  horrors  had  been 
transmstted  from  parent  to  child,  and  they  spoke  of  it  with  all 
the  emotion  which  a  recent  calamity  would  have  excited* 

The  Waldenses  were  not  more  fortunate  on  the  French  side 
of  the  mountains.  They  there  increased,  being  favoured  by  the 
nobles,  and  indulged,  both  by  the  bishops  and  the  governors,  in  the 
ase  of  their  religious  liberty,  insomuch  that  Gregory  II.  became 
alanned,  and  addressed  what  are  called  pungent  letters  to  the 
iocal  authorities  and  to  the  king  of  France,  calling  upon  them  to 
support  the  Inquisitors  whom  he  had  sent  into  those  countries, 
and  whose  proceedings  were  resisted  there.  These  letters  pro- 
duced the  cleiired  effect ;  for,  however  much  the  French  kings 
degenerated  in  other  respects  from  their  sainted  progenitor 
Louis  IX*,  his  execrable  intolerance  was  received  ana  transmits 
ted,  even  by  the  most  profligate  of  them,  as  a  sacred  inheritance* 
It  soon  becanie  necessary  to  solicit,  by  what  may  be  called  pon- 
tifical briefs,  contributions  through  the  country,  for  the  support 

of 
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of  the  inpf  ifiooed  heretics,  such  numbers  had  been  arrested.  Tke- 
inquisitors  took  two  shares  of  the  confiscated  property  tbemseives^, 
the  civil  power  being  content  with  the  other  as  its  share  of  the' 
spoil.  And,  during  the  thirteen  jears  of  Borelli's  rule  as  Inqui- 
sitor, a  tyranny  was  exercised  at  Grenoble,  as  reyolting  to  hn** 
inanity  as  the  revolutionary  exploits  of  Carrier  and  Collet  d'Her- 
bois.  We  read  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  persons  from  one  raliejr 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  which  means  always  to  1>e 
burnt  alive !  and  eighty  from  another— old  men  and  women,  wkb 
their  adult  childreu'^whole  families  together, — many  of  them 
protesting  their  ignorance  of  the  heresy  of  which  tbey  were  ac* 
cosed,  and  complaining  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  their  property^ 
they  were  thus  persecuted  and  destroyed. 

If  any  thing  could  render  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisftion 
more  wicked  and  detestable  than   they  must  appear  to  everr 
honest  heart,  even  when  they  are  ascribed  to  sincere  bigoCry^w 
is  the  fact  that  cupidity  was  quite  as  often  the  moving  principles 
thoagh,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  a  relief  to  know  that  ttie 
monsters  who  committed  these  cruelties,  in  the  name  of  our 
Redeemer  and  our  God,  were  infidels  at  heart.    This  scheme  of 
persecution,  for  the  sake  of  plundering  the  victims,  was  carried 
on  with  almost  as  little  caution  as  compunction ;  and,  at  length, 
Louis  XI.  caused  Inquiry  to  be  made,  in  consequence  of  the 
complaints   which   were  brought  before  him.    Conscience  had 
made  that  king  a  votary  of  superstition :  he  contrived  to  quiet  bis 
fears  with  it  as  with  a  dram ;  but  while  it  acted  as  an  anodyne 
for  the  moral  sense,  it  did  not  affect  his  understandingon  other 
points.     Thus,  though  he  derived  as  much  comfort  from  bis  trust 
in  that  sleek  saint,  St.  Francis  de  Paula,  as  the  cordial  balm  of 
Gifead  could  have  given,  he  was  nevertheless  capable  of  perceir* 
ingthat  an  inquisitor  of  heretical  pravity  might  be  given  to  pick^ 
ing  and  stealing,  however  orthodox  his  crc^d.  He  therefore  issued 
letters,  wherein  the  inquisitors  were  severely  censured  for  insti- 
tuting processes  against  his  people  without  reasonable  cause, 
putting  them  to  the  rack,  exacting  from  them  great  sums  of 
money,  and  condemning  them  for  matters  whereof  they  wert 
never  culpable.  Had  he  been  in  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  he  would 
have  gone  farther ;  but,  by  allowing  the  persons  who  bad  tinrt 
nefariously  abused  an  abominable  power,  still  to  proceed  against 
any  who  should  obstinately  affirm  and  maintain  any  thing  again^ 
what  is  called  the  holy  Catholic  faith  by  those  who  have  mbaft 
corrupted  it,  he  afforded  them  a  pretext  undercover  of  which  they 
continued  to  pursue  the  same  practices. 

Thuanus  describes  the  people  who  were  the  ijbjectsof  (his 
persecution  as  remarkable  for  the  degree  of  moral  cultivation  to 
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itkkh  they  bad  aUaiMcl.    All  of  tbem  could  read  and  write.    All 
of  dMia  uew  French  oioogb  to  undersiand  the  Bible  id  that  lao- 
gttage  aodsiag  pa»lms  b  it ;  and  tbere  was  scarcely  a  boy  among 
thett  who  codd  not  give  a  reasonable  account  of  the  faith  wherein 
he  had  beeo  trained.     Ciril  obedience  was  with  them  a  point  of 
coBsoeace;  for  this  too  they  had  learnt  from  the  Gospel;   and 
wboi  by  reason  of  the  civil  wars  they  had  no  opportunity  of  pay- 
log  ibeir  taxes  regularly,  the  sum  was  carefully  set  apart  to  be 
ready  for  a  payment  which  they  were  taught  to  consider  as  a  duty 
eojoHied  by  their  religion.    Yet  these  people  were  delivered  over 
to  the  nest  cruel  persecution  l>ecause  they  did  not  believe  in  tran^ 
sahModation,  prayed  to  God   through   the  mediation  of  their 
liOrd  and  Saviour  instead  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  and  read 
tlie  scriptures  which  they  obeyed  so  faithfully !  Albert  de  Capi- 
taoeis,  beiog  sent  as  inquisitor  there  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nf- 
teeoth  century,  found,  in  the  king's  lieutenant,  a  person  altoge* 
ther  worthy  to  co-operate  with  the  Holy  Office.    With  an  amMd 
force  he  eoleffed  the  valley  of  Loyse,  which  contained  a  popu* 
Wioo  of  aboot  three  thousand  Vaiidois  (that  appellation  may  now 
be  used) — «och  persons  as  have  been  just  described.    These 
ioooceot  people  retired  to  the  caves  of  the  mountains ;  thither 
they  were  traced,  and  fires  kindled  at  the  entrances  by  their 
inhuman  persecutors — the  alternative  being  to  perish  bv  suffoca- 
tion, or  throw  themselves  from  the  precipice,  or  perisn  by  the 
sword — for  they  who  would  have  trusted  to  the  mercy  of  man 
found  oooe.    Above  four  hundred  infants  were  found  stifled  in 
their  cradJea,  or  ii)  the  arms  of  their  dead  mothers ;  about  three 
dKHisand  persons  are  said  to  have   been    destroyed    in    this 
triuapbant  expedition  of  the  Pope^s  agent :  and  the  whole  here^ 
tical  pppolation  of  that  valley  was  exterminated. 

Pmid  of  his  expfoits  in  Dauphiny,  Albert  de  Capitaneis 
crossed  the  mountains  to  carry  fire  and  desolation  into  the  vallies 
of  PiedmooU  On  this  occasion,  a  considerable  force  was  raised, 
to  aiiach  all  the  vallies  at  once,  that  the  one  might  not  receive 
succour  from  the  other.  The  preparations  were  made  upon  so 
large  a  scale,  that  the  harmless  people  against  whom  they  were 
Erected  learnt  their  danger  in  time,  and,  putting  their  trust  in 
HeaiFen,  omatted  no  human  precautions  for  their  own  defence* 
The  plan  also  which  the  enemy  had  adopted  of  dividing  their 
forces  was  favourable  to  the  Vaodois;  for,  when  few  have  to 
defend  tbeosselves  with  the  advantage  of  strong  ground  against 
many,  the  greatest  danger  is  that  of  being  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
if  one  body  after  another  is  brought  forward  to  attack  them.  It 
is  reaiarhable  that  there  is  no  mentioin  of  firo*erms  in  this  expe^ 
ditioa.    The  Taodois  are  said  to  have  protected  themselves  with 
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long  targets  of  wood  against  the  arrows  of  their  assailaots;  tbeir 
own  weapons  were  the  bow,  and  the  crossbow,  from  which  stones 
(instead  of  bullets)  as  well  as  arrows  were  dischat^d.  Their 
women  and  children,  who  could  no  other  way  assist,  were  pre- 
sent, on  their  knees,  in  prayer.  At  such  times  the  heart  of  man 
is  conscious  of  its  full  strength,  and  the  arm  partakes  it.  A 
happy  arrow  pierced  one  of  the  enemies'  officers,  while  giving 
orders  to  aim  at  these  supplicants ;  and  another  leadel*,  as  he 
mocked  their  prayers,  was  killed  and  thrown  down  a  precipice^ 
which,  in  Perrin's  time,  more  than  two  centuries  afterwardS) 
retained  his  name,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  retains  it  still,  for  ill 
memorials  are  sometimes  not  less  efficacious  than  good  ones  in 
exciting  generous  and  salutary  emotions.  A  destruction  like  chat 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  the  war  of  1809,  was  brought  upon  these  perse* 
cutors :  rocks  and  stones  were  rolled  down  upon  them  from  the 
heights ;  and,  though  there  was  a  position  which  they  might  hav)§ 
occupied  and  thereby  commanded  the  valley  of  Angrogna,  a  to^^ 
which  the  Yaudois  believed  to  be  the  work  of  an  immediate  9t^ 
vidence,  came  on  as  they  approached  it :  they  could  neither  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  the  spot,  nor  distinguish  one  another,  n<Mr 
see  whither  to  direct  their  retreat  5  the  pursuers  were  upon  them, 
with  the  hand  of  God  to  aid,  and  no  small  part  of  the  force,  which 
had  been  collected  for  this  nefarious  service,  fell  down  the  precit 
pices  and  perished  in  their  flights 

Thus  ended  an  expedition  m  which  Albert  de  Capitaneis  hdd 
expected  to  tread  the  Vaudois  under  foot  •  like  venomous  adders  ;• 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  at  that  tiibe; 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  ordered  some  new  born  infants  of  th€ 
Vaudois  to  be  brought  to  him  at  Pinerolo,  having  been  assured 
that  they  were  born  hairy,  with  black  throats  and  four  rows  of 
teeth ;  but  seeing  them  fair  and  well-shapen,  he  was  displeated 
with  himself  for  having  been  persuaded  to  believe  so  calumnious 
a  falsehood,  and  declared  his  determination  that  the  Vaudoto 
should  thenceforth  enjoy  their  old  liberties,  and  be  upon  the  sam^ 
footing  as  his  other  Piemontese  subjects.  It  must  be  supposed 
that  the  Duke  believed  this  absurd  report  as  little  as  Canute  ex- 
pected the  rising  tide  to  stop  at  his  command :  and  if  he  pretended 
to  have  believed  it,  it  must  have  been  as  a  bad  excuse  for  having, 
thus  far,  sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisitor.  In  reality 
that  house  had  long  protected  the  Vaudois,  as  an  inoffisnsive  and 
industrious  people,  whose  trust-worthy  qualities  were  so  welt 
known,  that  they  were  in  great  request  for  servants  and  nurses. 
The  Duke  declared  that  they  had  always  been  true  and  obedient 
to  him,  and  that  he  would  not  permit  them  to  be  thus  treated  as 
enemies. 

Bat 
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JBot  no  Ronan  Catholic  prince  is  sovereign  in  his  own  domi- 
niooa^  ^uul  the  Dukes  of  Savoj^,  when  their  intentions  were  best, 
coold  odIt  prevent  the  inquisitors  from  proceeding  against  the 
Vaodok  Dj  force  of  arms*    A  monasterj  near  Pinerolo  served 
them  as  a  strong  hold  on  the  frontier ;  and  as  many  as  they  could 
piet  into  their  hands  they  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm.     It 
1^  said  that  there  was  scarcely  city  or  town  throushoui  Piedmont 
u  jrhich  sofne  of  these  martyrs  were  not  sacrificed  by  the  devour- 
ing soyerstition  of  the  church  dominant.    These   persecutions 
aervecl  only  to  attach  them  more  pasavonately  to  their  pure  faith ; 
and,  when  the  Reformation  had  acquired  strength  in  Germany, 
and  the  effiscts  of  that  blessed  emancipation  began  to  be  felt  every 
where^  the  Yaudois  resolved  no  longer  to  perform  their  religious 
.odkes  ia  covert,  but  to  assemble  together  openly,  in  the  face  of 
Heaven,  and  abide  the  consequences  manfully.    The  reigning 
puke,  who  shoold  have  interfered  to  prevent  the  cruelties  that 
provoked  this  determination,  thought  it  necessary  to  quell  the 
s^rit  which  was  now  manifested,  and  sent  an  armed  force  to 
^ter  the  vallies  by  surprize  and  chastise  the  inhabitants.     Sur- 
prused  the  Vaudois  were ;  but  they  knew  their  ground,  and  the 
advantage  which  it  gave  them :  being  expert  slingers,  their  am- 
jpuinition  was  always  at  hand  :  and  they  drove  out  the  assailants 
with  such  loss,  that  the  Duke  was  assured  this  was  not  the  way 
to  bunt  down  the  Vaudois,  when  the  skin  of  one  must  be  paid 
jfiar  with  the  lives  of  a  dozen  of  his  orthodox  subjects.     But,  in 
a  mood  of  relentless  bigotry,  he  gave  orders  that  they  should  be 
apprehended  one  by  one  as  they  ventured  down  into  Piedmont, 
aad  executed  as  heretics,  unless  they  renounced  their  belief,  till 
the  whole  race  should  be  exterminated,  as  an  exarpple  to  their 
j^idibours. 

undeterred  by  this,  they  communicated  with  their  brethren  in 
Provence  and  Dauphiny,  and  with  Oecolampadius  and  Bucer ; 
and  finding  it,  they  sak),  an  unthankful  and  evil  thing  in  them 
whom  God  had  mercifully  preserved  undefiled  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  idolatries  and  superstitions,  that  they  should  so  long 
have  delayed  to  profess  the  gospel  publicly,  and  cause  it  to  be 
preached  in  the  ears  and  to  the  knowledge  of  every  one,  the 
neads  of  every  family  assembled  with  their  pastor,  subscribed  the 
articles  of  their  belief,  and  swore  inviolably  to  observe  them. 
Their  first  measure,  after  this  declaration,  was  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  whole  scripture,  of  which  they  had  hitherto  only 
the  New  Testament  and  some  books  of  the  Old,  in  their  own 
dialect  and  in  manuscript  only,  the  copies  of  necessity  being  very 
few.  It  is  said  bjr  their  historians  that  the  first  French  Bible 
was  printed  at  their  cost  at  Neufchalel,  the  expense  being  fifteen 

hundred 
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hundred  crowns  of  gold.  This  is  Olivctan's  version,  or  rather 
Calvin's,  by  whom  the  greater  part  is  believed  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted. Considering  the  poverty  of  the  Vaudois,  and  that  th'ts 
version  is  in  the  French  language,  it  is  probably  that  the  French 
and  Swiss  protestants,  for  whose  use  it  was  equally  designed^ 
bore  a  part  in  the  eipense.  And  Perrin  is  inaccurate  in  saying 
that  it  was  the  first  Bible*  printed  in  that  language,  as  De  Bufe 
is  in  calling  it  the  first  Protestant  Bible,  Coverdale's  bearing  date 
a  year  before  it.  But  the  Vaudois  were  among  the  earliest  people 
in  rendering  this  great  service  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and,  in 
proportion  to  their  means,  the  most  liberal  contributors  to  it. 

The  wars  of  Piedmont  brought  them  a  respite  of  peace  for 
sometime,  their  situation  being  so  secluded  that  they  were  exempt 
from  all  evils  of  ordinary  hostility,  and   were  never  disturbed 
except  when  the  spirit  of  religious  hatred  sought  them  out.    But 
at  length  Paul  III.  called  on  the  parliament  of  Turin  to  proceed 
against  them   as   pernicious    heretics,  and   these  poor  people 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  King  of  France,  Francis  I.,  whose 
subjects  they  nad  become  by  conquest.    That  profligate  prince, 
who  has  obtained  among  historians  more  favour  than  he  deserves, 
replied  that  he  did  not  burn  the  Lutherans  throughout  his  whole 
kingdom  of  France,  to  keep  up  a  preserve  of  tnem  among  the 
Alps  ;  and  he  advised  the  government  of  Turin  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  Romish  church,  or  punish  them  for  their  contu- 
macy.     There  is  no  prince  of  that  age  in  whom  persecutioa 
appears  so  odious  as  in  Francis.     Philip  II.  carried  it  on  in  the 
sincerity  of  a  perfect  bigot,  with  his  whole  heart,  and  no  man 
ever  possessed  a  stronger  or  a  harder  one.     In  Henry  VIII* 
there  was  a  feeling  of  personal  pride,  connected  with  the  main^ 
tenance  of  certain  opinions,  and  the  object  of  keeping  the  reforma- 
tion within  those  bounds  wherein  it  was  his  intention  to  confine 
it.    It  is  no  extenuation  of  such  actions  to  say  that  the  perse- 
cutor believed  his  own  opinions  earnestly,  and  attached  as  much 
importance  to  them  as  his  victims  did  to  theirs.    But  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous aggravation  of  guilt  when  they  are  committed  without 
even  the  sanction  of  those  feelings  by  which  men  deceive  them- 
selves.   And,  so  little  sincerity  was  there  in  the  attachment 
of  Francis  to  that  church  to  which  he  oflered  up  more  holocausts 
than  any  or  all  of  his  contemporaries,  that  he  was  engaged  in  a 
treaty  with  Henry  VIII.  for  establishing  a  reformation  in  France, 
when,  most  unhappily  for  that  kingdom,   the  design  was  frus- 
trated by  Henry's  death. 

*  There  it  a  trandatioo  from  Uie  Vulgate  by  Guyards  des  Moulins  wSUioot  a  date, 
bat  which  ii  supposed  to  haye  been  printed  in  1490. 

His 


His  peneoilioD  bowefer  of  the  Piedmontcse  Vaodois  was  fxAf 
9f  the  ordiaarj  kind:  there  was  no  military  interference;  it  was 
kft  whoUj  to  the  civil  power,  with  the  assistance  of  the  monks 
aod  iDOotaitors.     The  poor  Vaodois   in  vain  petitioned  for  the 
tame  bnertj  which  lurks  and  Jews  were  permitted   to  enjoy. 
They  were  required  to  deliver  up  their  pastors  and  schoolmasters 
within  twelve  d^tys,  into  the  hands  of  justice  ;  and  this,  as  it  be- 
came them,  they  declared  their  deierniination  not  to  do.     The 
work  of  murder  then  went  on,  and  the  parliament  of  Turin  burnt 
the  victims  as  fast  as  the  monks  delivered  them  into  their  hands, 
with  the  accustomed,  recommendation  to  mercy,  by  which,  moo* 
stroos  as  it  may  appear,  burning  alive  was  always  intended  and 
nndentood  in  these  accursed  processes.      Henry  IL  stayed  the 
persecution  at  the  intercession  of  the  Cierman  Protestant  powers. 
The  monks  of  Pinerolo  renewed  it  by  burning  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Angroffna  at^Turin.    The  fortitude  and  piety  with  which 
this  martvr  died  produced  a  singular  effect;  for  shortly  after  a 
minister  from  Lucema  failing  into  their  hands,  was  condemned  to 
a  like  death ;  the  executioner  on  the  appointed  day  feiijned  illness, 
and  absconded  ;  another  person  was   nominated   to  supply  his 
place,  and  he  also  took  to  flight  ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
provost-marshaPs  man  of  the  Germans,  who  were  then  in  garri- 
soD,  would  not  officiate  if  be  were  called  upon.     In  the  delay  and 
embarrassment  occasioned  by  this  the  prisoner  found  op|K>rtuni* 
ty  to  escape,  which  perhaps  was  given  him. 

Peace  being  concluded  between  France  and  Spain,  Piedmont 
by  one  of  the  conditions  was  restored  to  the   House  of  Savoy, 
and  the  Dake  would  have  let  the  Vaudois  enjoy  their  ancient 
liberty.     But  he  was  called  upon  by  the  Pope's  nuncio  to  root 
oat  the  heretics  in  his  dominions  as  a  proof  of  his  own  sincerity 
in  the  (aith  ;  this  agent  of  an  inhuman  court  reproving  him  for 
his  toleration,  and  reproaching  him  with  the  example  of  rigorous 
persecution  in  France.     The  Vaudois   were  not  intimidated  by 
the  cruelties  which  had  been  perpetrated  upon  their  brethren  at 
Uerindol  and  Cabrieres,  and  of  which  the  Romanists   were  so 
little  ashamed,  that  a  deputation  sent  into  these  vallies  to  exhort 
the  people  to  submission  detailed  the  tragedy,  and  told  them  they 
most  expect  the  same  utter  destruction  if  they  persisted  in  their 
heresy.     In  reply  they  gave  in  a  declaration  of  faith,  professing 
their  belief  that  the  superior  powers  are  ordained  of  God,  and 
that  whosoever  resisteth  them  resisteth   the  ordinance  of  God  ; 
entire  obedience  therefore  was  their  duty,  except  in  any  thing 
which  might  be  commanded  against  their  duty  to  God.      And 
Jesting  upon  that  principle  they  would  not  receive  the  mass  un- 
less it  coold  be  proved  oy  scripture.    It  appcfars  that  at  this  time 

there 
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tbere  w^re  persops  amoog  ifauem  who  incUoed  to  thu  ajniumi  of 
BOQprisisUnce  which  wai  6ni  professed  by  ihe  Mennomtes,  then 
l^j  the  Quak«r«.  They  consulted  their  pastors  whether  it  was 
i^  lawfiil  to  defend  themselves  against  tbp  insolence  and  bruta- 
lity of  ruffians,  whom  their  Qon*reftistance  incited  only  to  greater 
ffceases  ?  The  pastors  answered  that  it  was  lawful,  but  warned 
themi  in  any  case,  to  abstain  from  bloodshed.  The  perniissioB 
W38  tai^n^  PMt  the  impossible  condition  which  clggged  it,  wheo 
^y  pa9)e  into  action,  was  of  course  thrown  to  the  windsy<— or 
r^tner  tp  the  watens,  for  the  Clusone  is  said  to  have  been  stained. 
wUb  the  slaughter  which  they  made  of  their  enemies.  Yet  they 
fpn^ned  themselves  to  the  strict  bounds  of  self-defence,  ana 
4id  not,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  proceed  to  the  convent, 
which  at  that  time  they  might  have  forced,  and  liberated  their 
cpuatrymen*  This  was  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  courage 
which  they  had  thus  displayed  obtained  for  them  a  respite 
^jf  three  months,  while  a  force  was  levi^  for  putting  down 
wh^t  was  called  their  rebellion  ;  in  this  service  criminau  who 
had  been  banished  or  fled  from  justice  were  invited  to  enlist* 
The  Vaudois  held  a  council  to  determine  how  they  should  act  in 
^e  eatremtty  which  threatened  them.  The  ministers  and  synods 
agreed  that  they  should  not  defend  themselves  by  arms,  but  re- 
H^Oi  with  as  much  of  their  goods  as  could  be  conveyed  thither^ 
t^  the  higher  Alps,  and  if  they  were  pursued  to  that  last  retreat, 
act  then  as  it  might  please  God  to  prompt  them.  There  was  no 
amrmuriog  at  the  decision,  no  want  of  alacritv  in  obeying  it« 
They  b^an  to  carry  their  goods  and  stores  to  the  heights  which 
•CSod  seeoied  4o  have  appointed  for  these  his  servants,  as  for  the 
.Cihamois  and  the  eagle,  and  ^  for  the  space  of  eight  days  all  tha 
ways  were  filled  with  comers  and  goers  to  the  mountains,  like 
unto  ants  in  siunmer  which  provide  for  winter.  Thus  did  they 
in  their  great  perplexity  and  danger,  with  a  wonderful  courage 
and  cheerfulness,  praising  God,  and  singing  of  psalms,  and  everj 
we  comforting  another.'  And  when  the  Count  de  la  Trinite  was 
aant  against  them,  he  found  in  the  people  a  spirit  worthy  of  tb^ 
cause.     Before  every  action  they  joined  in  prayer,  and  thanks* 

Kins  was  their  first  act  after  the  victory  ;  for  m  every  instance 
y  kept  the  ground  and  repelled  their  assailants,  who  indeed 
were  possessed  with  an  opinion  that  the  heretics  by  some  sorcery 
made  their  own  weapons  always  efi*ectual,  and  took  away  the 
^trength  of  their  enemies. 

Attempts  were  made  to  delude  them  by  overtures  of  accommo- 
dalion  and  amnesty,  Which  were  the  more  likely  to  obtain  belief, 
]iecattse  it  was  known  that  the  duchess  was  their  friend,  and  great- 
ly dia(qpipn>ved  the  violence  which  was  exercised  against  thena. 

But 
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Bst  an  the  paort  of  their  persecmon  Ui«re  wat  is  fitdtf  Iwaow  tt 

kaiB&iiity.    Tbose  who  listened  to  the  propotal  were  expMod  to 

imilts^  enctioiis,  and  ootrages  of  every  kind ;  end  cfoekiei  wei^ 

committed  of  soch  devilish  invention  as  to  be  unexampled  m  lu^ 

torr.    The  people  of  fiobbio,   who  bad   not  retreated  to  the 

beighu  in  tine^  proposed  a  general  league  among  all  the  vaHie^ 

in  which  the  Vaudois  of  Dauphinj  should  be  incladed.     Depo* 

ties  from  Daopbiny  came  to  Uobbio  ppon  this  business,  and  d«^> 

ilig  their  conference  a  summons  arrived  requirinc  every  hons^ 

llohJer  to  appear  at  the  town-house  the  following  day,  and  mahi 

Ins  eleccioa,  either  to  receive  mass  and  remain  unmolested,  or  It 

be  deirrered  over  to  the  course  of  what  was  called  justice.    Tho 

ahemative  was  to  renounce  their  faith,  or  abide  the  extreauty; 

IKrht   being   now  rendere<l   impracticable  because  of  the  snow. 

Their  choice  was  made  at  once,  passionately  but  piously,  lik# 

men  aa  well  as  Christians.    At  the  hour  appointed  for  their  a|^ 

pearance,  instead  of  repairing  to  the  town-house  they  went  to  tho 

church,  in  arms ;   threw  down  the  imaees  and  ahars  first,  im 

proof  that  they  had  utterly  forsaken  the  false  religion  of  the  Po^{ 

|)ci  formed  the  same  clearance  in  the  church  at  Villaro,  haTmf 

net  and  encountered  a  band  of  soldiers  on  the  way ;  besieged  a 

fon  in  which  some  of  their  o#n  people  were  held  prisoners^  do» 

livered  them,  allowed  the  garrison  to  depart  according  to  ccpitii» 

latJon,  and  rased  the  fort.     La  Trinit^  revenged  hinvself  by  atC- 

tmg  fire  to  the  houses  wherever  he  went.     A  reinfbirement  of 

Sf^ish  troops,  at  that  time  the  best  in  the  world,  gave  him  a 

mat  soperiority,  which  was  yet  itiore  than  count^rbahmced  by 

obe  determined  spirit  of  an  heroic  and  religious  petyple ;  and  by 

ciciting  in  him  more  confidence  it  brought  on  worse  discoeitftOTe 

dnd  (nrther  despair. 

On  this  occasion  these  brare  people  reaped  the  reward  of  their 
eotatancy.  By  favour  of  the  EKichess  their  just  and  loyal  repre* 
aentatioos  were  at  length  beard.  They  were  allowed  the  free 
ezercBe  of  their  relieion  within  their  own  vallies ;  mass,  indeed^ 
was  to  be  performed  m  their  churches,  but  no  one  was  to  be  ctNn» 
pefled  to  attend,  nor  was  it  to  be  at  their  cost.  Those  in  the  gat 
lies  were  set  free,  prisoners  were  to  be  ransomed  according  to 
their  means,  and  an  entire  amnesty  to  be  observed.  A  few  years 
only  had  past  when  the  duke  joined  in  a  league  acainst  the  Pkv 
testants,  but  the  duchess  averted  the  danger  with  which  they  were 
then  threatened,  and  the  Bartholomew  massacre  produced  a  si- 
lutary  effect  upon  the  duke  himself.  Bonfires  in  honour  of  that 
eccursed  tragedy  were  kindled  in  Piedmont,  and  the  Vaudob,  cs* 
petrtiag^  that  their  own  destruction  must  follow,  retired  aKain  ^ 
the  be^fats ;  but  the  duke  was  shocked  at  the  treachery  ana  wiel^ 

edness 
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edness  which  had  excited  such  exultation  at  Rome,  and  bF;iira-> 
clamations  invited  them  back,  assuring  them  of  safety,  and  from 
that  time  till  his  death  tbey  experienced  all  the  justice  which  thejr 
could  desire. 

From  this  time,  for  half  a  century,  a  system  of  insidious  poUc  j 
towards  the  vallies  was  pursued  by  the  court  of  Turin,  under  the 
direction  of  a  council  dt  propagandA  fide  et  extirpandis  hareticitj 
and  of  the  missionary  monks.  These  missionaries  scrupled  not  at 
stirring  up  and  fomenting  divisions  between  master  and  servant, 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  that  by  so  doing  they  mieht 
prevail  on  the  one  party  to  renounce  the  Protestant  faith  for  des- 
pite. Young  men  they  sought  to  inveigle  away  by  negociatine 
marriages  for  thetA  with  persons  of  the  Komish  persuasion ;  and 
if  the  Protestant  sought  but  to  prevent  their  perversion,  by  speak- 
ing in  defence  of  his  own  religion,  it  was  an  overt  act  of  hereay, 
to  be  punished  with  fire.  One  witness  was  sufficient  to  prove  the 
crime,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  such  witnesses  a  reward  of 
an  hundred  crowns  was  appointed,  and  secrecy  assured.  No  op- 
portunity was  omitted  of  provoking  the  Yaucfois  to  this  indiscre** 
tion.  The  missionaries  even  entered  their  churches,  and  insuh- 
ed  their  ministers  during  the  service,  in  the  hope  of  drawing 
forth,  by  the  most  studied  insults,  an  answer  for  which  the  hero- 
tics  might  be  sent  to  the  stake.  Another  mean  which  they  eii>- 
ployed  to  propagate  the  faith,  was  to  kidnap  the  children ;  and 
they  were  taught  by  their  church  that  in  acting  thus  they  were 
doing  God  service,  and  laving  up  for  themselves  a  store  of  merits 
which  would  be  treasured  in  heaven ! 

This  system  had  been  pursued  for  half  a  century,  when,  in  the 
January  of  1655,  an  edict  suddenly  appeared,  requiring  the  Pro- 
testants to  remove  within  three  days,  on  pain  of  death,  from  aH 
the  other  vallies,  into  those  of  Angrogna,  Korala,  Yillar,  Bobbio 
and  Bonetti.  Of  what  rank,  degree  or  condition  soever,  thej 
were  to  forsake  the  plains  of  Lucerna,  Lucem^tta,  St.  Giovanni, 
La  Torre,  Bubbiana  and  Feueli,  Campiglione,  BorcherassorOt 
and  St.  Secondo,  the  sole  indulgence  being  if  within  twenty 
days  they  could  make  it  appear  either  that  they  had  turned 
Romanists,  or  sokl  their  goods  to  persons  of  that  persuasion* 
That  season  had  been  chosen  when,  because  of  the  waters  on  the 
plain  and  the  snow  on  the  moiintains,  it  was  thought  impossible 
for  them  to  escape,  so  that,  as  Norland  says,  they  feelingly  un- 
derstood the  force  of  our  Saviour^s  words,  ^  pray  ye  that  your 
flight  be  not  in  the  winter  V  In  vain  did  they  represent  to  the 
conservator-general  of  the  holy  faith,  for  ever  infamous  by  his 
name  of  Andrea  Gastaldo,  by  whom  the  edict  was  issued  and  to 
be  enforced ;  in  vain  did  they  represent  to  him  the  iniquity  of  the 
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CMDmsBd,  the  shortness  of  the  time^  the  seyeritr  of  the  season, 
the  impoestbilitjr  that  so  manjr  outcasts  could  be  harboured  ia 
the  alreadj  crowded  district  to  which  tbejr  were  thus  relq;atdd. 
They  betook  themselves  (in  the  words  of  their  own  supplicatkMi) 
some  to  the  mountains  amid  the  snow  and  ice,  and  many  into 
caves  for  want  of  shelter. 

Ere  long  the  Marquis  Pionessa  was  sent  with  a  Iar£e  force, 
amounting  to  15,000  men,  to  complete  the  great  object  of  the  Ex- 
lirpatiog  Council.     Some  regiments,  which  the  French  king  had 
sent  into  luiy  for  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  were 
eBwioyed  in  this  service,  on  pretence  of  quartering  them  in  the 
valiey  o(  Luceraa ;  and  there  were  some  Irish  Romanists  also, 
who  became  exiles  for  their  share  either  in  the  guilt  or  the  con- 
sequent miseries  of  the  Irish  massacre,  and  to  whom,  it  is  said, 
the  country  from  which  the  Protestants  were  to  be  driven,  was 
promised.     l*hen  it  was,  that,  if  any  reliance  may  be  placed 
upon  human  testimony,  carefolly  and  juridically  collected,  so- 
lemnly given,  and  rendered  credible  (thouf^h  otherwise  impos- 
sible to  be  believed)  by  other  like  enormities  committed  in  the 
Baine  of  the  same  church,  for  the  same  cause,  in  other  times  and 
cooDtries — then  it  was  that  those  horrors  were  perpetrated  with 
which  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side.     The  attested  state- 
■leots  may  be  found  in  Morland^s  book,  and  with  them  a  series 
of  prints,  that  ignorant  eyes  might  see  what  they  could  not  read, 
bot  which  have  been  cut  out  of  the  copy  before  us,  because  the 
cruellies  wbicb  tbev  represent  nakedly  to  the  life  are  of  that 
devfiisb  character,  that  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  them  in 
any  shape  is  a  sin  against  human  nature.     There  is  no  exag- 
geratioo  in  Mr.  Jones's  language,  when  he  says,  that  if  hell  had 
been  emptied  of  its  inhabitants,  and  all  let  loose  among  the  vallies 
of  Piedmont,  greater  enormities  could  neither  have  been  expected 
nor  coDsmitted. 

Then  (oo  it  was  that  Hilton  poured  forth  that  strain  which  ii 
always  to  be  remembered,  when  the  persecution  in  Piedmont  ia 
spoken  of. 

^Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 

Are  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ! 

Even  then  who  kept  thj  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  oar  fathers  worshipt  stocks  and  stones. 
Forget  not !     In  tbj  book  record  their  groans 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 

Slain  bj  the  bloodj  Piemootese,  that  rolPd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks !    Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  bills,  and  they 

To  heaven.    Their  martjrM  blood  and  ashes  sow 
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O^er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  tripled  tyrant :  that  from  these  may  grow' 

A  hundred  fold,  who  having  learnt  the  way, 
£arly  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe.' 

The  conduct  of  Cromwell  on  this  occasion  is  one. of  the 
deeming  parts  of  his  life.     It  was  a  case  in  which  his  b6art  and 
head   were  perfectly  in  accord,  bis  Feelings  prompting  bim  at 
once  to  what  was  his  true  policy  as  chief  magistrate  of  England* 
Acting  at  once  as  the  head  of  the  reformed  party  througbout 
Europe,  a  station  whicli  it  had  before  been  observed  by  the 
Duke  of  Rohan,  that  the  King  of  England  always  ought  to  hold, 
lie  not  onlv  addressed  letters  to  all  the  Protestant  states,  in  a  strain 
worthy  or  the  cause,  (for  Milton  was  the  writer,)  but  he  dis^ 
batched  an  envoy  to  the  King  of  France  and  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  ;  to  the  former  he  complained  both  of  the  persecutions  and 
employment  of  the  French  troops  fn  it,  requeuing  his  intercession, 
that  the  Vaudois  might  be  restored  to  their  own  possessions  ana 
their  former  liberty.    The  answer  is  remarkable,  when  compared 
with  the  subsequent  conduct  of  that  monarch,  who  has  deserved 
for  himself  the  appellation,  let  us  hope,  of  the  last  Great  Perse- 
cutor.    Louis  XIV.  declared  that  his  troops  had  been  there  em- 
ployed without  his  knowledge  and  against  his  pleasure;  and  he 
added,  that  Cromwell  had  judged  well  in  supposing  this  to  be 
(he  case,  for  it  could  never  be  thought,  said  he  '  that  I  should 
contribute  to  the  chastisement  of  any  subjects  of  the  Duke  ot 
Savoy,  who  are  professors  of  the  pretended  reformed  religion, 
and  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  give  so  many  marks  of  my  good  will 
to  those  of  my  own  subjects,  who  are  of  the  same  profession, 
having  also  cause  to  applaud  their  fidelity  and  zeal  for  my  ser- 
vice, they  on  their  parts  not  omitting  any  occasion  to  give  me 
proof  thereof,  even  beyond  all  that  can  be  imagined,  and  contri- 
puting  in  all  things  to  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  my  affairs*^ 
When  Morland  had  audience  at  Turin,  he  addressed  the  duke  ia 
Latin,  with  a  warmth  which  the  occasion  justified,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  an  ambassador  who  knew  how  his  country  was  respected. 
Assuming  that  the  atrocious  cruelties  Avhich  had  been  perpetrated 
were  done  as  without  the  advice  of  the  duke,  so  comfrary  to  his 
will,  he  specified  some  of  them,  then  breaking  off  with  some  art 
of  eloquence  as  well  as  passion,  he  pursued, 

'  What  need!  mention  more,  although  I  could  reckon  up  many  of  (be 
same  kind,  if  the  mind  were  not  shocked  lU  the  very  thought  of  this! 
If  all  the  tyrants  of  all  times  and  a^es  were  atlve  Again,  (which  I  say 
without  offence  to  your  highness,  seeing.  We  bfelt^ire,  thbt  none  of  these 
things  were  dene  through  any  deftralt  of  yoord,)  they  wooM  he  adiftoied 
t^  iiid  that  they  had  devised  netUng  but  what  might  be  esteemed  mild 
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md  buMne  ia  compttrisoii  of  these  tctioot.  lyaii  time,  anffels  shud* 
ier;  men  are  amazed;  heareo  itself  seems  tn>e  astooisbed  with  the 
cries  of  djiDg  men,  aad  the  fery  earth  to  blosh,  being  discoloared  with 
the  g^re  of  so  maoj  InooceDt  persons.  Do  not,  O  thoo  most  high  God, 
do  not  thoo  take  that  Tengeanee  which  is  doe  to  such  enormous  crimes. 
Let  thj  blood,  O  Chrbt,  wash  away  this  slaughter.' 

He  then  delivered  bin  letters,  saying,  that  a  speedy  answer 
wooM  b^ly  oblige  the  Lord  Pniecior  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  EogfaiKlv  who  had  laid  this  thing  deeply  to  heart.  The  Pro- 
tector's letters  wer^  in  a  conciliatory  temper  but  firm  tone* 

^  Wbeo  an  account  of  these  things  were  brought  us,^  said  he,  *  we 
cooid  mot  bat  be  moved  with  extreme  horror  and  compassion  upon  the 
•ews  of  so  greftt  a  calamity  l>efiillen  this  most  miserable  people.  And 
teejog,  we  acknowledge,  that  we  were  not  only  in  respect  of  humanity, 
hot  throogb  communion  of  the  same  religion,  and  so  by  a  brotherly 
telatioQ^  wkolly  conjoined  and  concerned  with  them,  we  conceived  that 
ve  cealdnot  ^ther  satisfy  oorself^  or  answer  our  duty  towards  God,  or 
ttie  bond  of  hrotlierly  lore  and  charity,  or  the  profession  of  (be  same 
teUgion,  if  being  touched  with  a  sense  of  sorrow  in  tliis  calamity  and 
■useiy  of  our  brethren,  we  should  not  also  use  all  our  endearour,  as 
j&r  as  lo  us  lieth,  to  remove  their  so  many  unexpected  miseries.* 

Tlieo  reminding  the  duke  of  the  loyalty  of  these  bis  subjects, 
and  the  liberties  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  his  predeces- 
tors,  time  out  of  mind,  a  thine  most  pleasing  to  God,  who  intended 
tks^i  the  inviolable  right  and  liberty  of  conscience  should  remain 
aoljr  in  his  own  power,  be  besought  him  to  abrogate  his  last  edict, 
tsstare  ^  persecuted  subjects  to  their  possessions,  confirm  to 
ti^m  anew  their  former  liberty  and  ancient  rights,  and  take  such 
order,  that  an  end  might 'be  put  to  these  vexations. 

The  duke's  motlier  answered  for  him,  expressing  surprize  that 
laalice  sbmild  have  so  misrepresented  what  she  called  the  father- 
like and  teoder  chastisement  of  their  most  rebellious  and  insolent 
aabjects;  nevertheless,  for  his  highnesses  sake,  she  promised  eve- 
ry thmt  which  was  requested,  in  proof  of  how  great  respect  thr^ 
Ittd  to  hia  peraoB  and  mediation.  This  wag  sincerely  said,  for  it 
was  in  the  lear  of  Oliver  that  she  spoke,  her  answer  to  a  like  me- 
diation from  the  Protestant  cantons  having  been,  that  they  were 
net  oblieed  to  give  an  account  of  their  actions  to  any  prince  in 
the  woricU  A  strong  feeling,  however,  had  been  excited  through- 
out all  the  Protestant  states ;  fhry  acted  as  it  became  them,  with 
Me  accord,  and  though  duped  in  a  manner,  which  is  almost  as  . 
dismcefui  to  the  powers  who  were  so  stupidly  overreached,  as 
to  the  government  that  paltered  with  them,  a  stop  was  put  to  the 
ptnacuikm  and  massacre,  in  which  above  six  thousand  victims 
M  Men^    The  treaty,  indeed,  made  with  the  Yaudoia,  was 
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\veU  likened  by  Moil^nd  to  the  prophet^s  roll,  which  though  it 
was  sweet  as  honey  in  the,  poor  people^s  mouths,  yet  there  was 
written  within  nothing  but  lamentation  and  misery  and  woe;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  Protestant  ambassador  departed,  than  difiBcul- 
ties  and  grievances  came  '  crawling  out  of  the  said  treaty,  like  so 
many  hornets  out  of  a  rotten  tree.' 

Thirty-eight  thousand  pounds  were  raised  for  the  sufferers  by 
subscription  in  England,  (Cromwell,  the  Protector,  givin£  two 
thousand,)  a  great  sum,  considering  the  value  of  money  and  ibe 
condition  of  the  country  at  that  time,  and  highly  honourable  to 
the  English  character.  Morland's  account  of  these  transactions 
was  drawn  up  at  the  special  desire  of  Archbishop  Usher.  He 
says,  and  truly, '  that  it  is  even  from  one  end  thereof  to  the  other, 
one  of  the  saddest  tragedies  that  ever  had  been  acted  in  the 
Christian  world,  insomuch  that  my  spirit  has  often  waxed  cold 
within  me,  and  my  heart  even  failed  me,  that  my  very  hand  has 
troubled  me  with  a  fit  of  the  palsy  in  the  writing  thereof*^  Yet 
he  persevered,  knowing  it  to  be  a  work  ^  which  would  be  moftt 
useful  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  both  as  to  themselves,  their 
children,  and  their  children's  children,  in  future  generations.'  It 
.  is  so,  and  the  continuance  of  the  story  is  not  less  important. 
Cromwell  was  not  a  man  to  brook  with  insincerity  in  any  thing 
which  he  had  at  heart ;  and  from  the  tenour  of  his^language  to 
Louis  Xiy.  and  to  the  Protestant  cantons,  it  is  evident  that  he 
would  have  gone  all  lengths  to  enforce  his  mediation,  if  deatfr 
had  not  prevented  him  from  executing  the  best  and  noblest  of  all 
his  purposes.  Very  few  years  elapsed  before  the  Council  fop 
propagating  the  faith  prepared  to  repeat  its  folrmer  atrocities. 
But  the  Swiss  cantons  interpo5ed,  and  Charles  II.,  unworthy  as 
he  was  of  that  station  to  which  Providence  had  restored  niniy 
joined  in  remonstrances  both  at  1  urin  and  Paris.  Shortly  after* 
wards  these  very  Vaudois  volunteered  their  services  during  a  war 
with  Genoa,  and  by  their  courage,  retrieved  the  affairs  of  their 
country  when  it  was  in  great  danger.  Their  deserts  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  duke,  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  as  his  wir 
dow  retained  her  influence,  ihey  remained  undisturbed.  The  per- 
secution they  next  sustained  is  less  attributable  to  Victor  Ama* 
deus  II.  than  to  Louis  XIV.,  when,  happily  for  England,  he 
resolved  upon  extirpating  the  Protestants  i^herever  his  power  of 
his  influence  extended.  Happily  for  England,  we  say,  because 
our  civil  and  religious  liberties  were  at  that  time  equally  endan* 
gered,  anjd  could  hardly  have  been  preserved,  if  the  character  of 
popery  had  not  just  then  been  manifested  in  a  manner  which 
awakened  the  nation.    When  Louis  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes, 

and 
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ind  let    p<n*secation  loose,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  Rerohi- 
tion  of  1688,  and  for  ihe  victories  of  Marll)orough« 

Victor  Amadeus  was  an  able  »oldirr  and  a  bad  man,  without 
probity,  witbcHit  humanity,  Hiihout  honour:  as  a  politician,  like 
his  ancestor,  he  was  of  the  serpent  class.     At  tbi;*  time  he  was 
young,  and  f  he  excu>e  which  he  afterwards  made  for  himself,  and 
which  the  Vauriois  willingly  believed,  was,  that  he  had  been  di« 
rected^ contrary  to  his  own  judgement  and  wishes,  by  the  counsel 
of  others.      It  may  have  been  <(o;  but  the  truth  is,  that  religious 
bigotry,   in   the   house  of   S^ivoy,  was  combined  with  political 
apprehensions^  and  the  sins  of  Geneva,  and  Scotland,  and  the 
Puritans  were  visited  upon  a  people  who  held  obedience  to  the 
rvlmg  powers  for  a   religious  duty,  and  never  raised  an  arm  in 
self<kfence  till  they  were  driven  to  it  by  absolute  despair.     The 
duke,  after  the  example  of  his  great  ally,  revoked  all  those  edicts 
by  which  the  immunities  of  the  Vaudois  were  assured,  ordered 
every  Protestant  place  of  worship  to  be  ra*ed  by  themselves,  and 
fequired  every  person  who  professed  that  faith  to  renounce  it  with* 
in  fifteen  days,  on  pain  of  banishment.    The  mediation  of  the  Pnv 
testant  powers  was  disre$:arderl ;  for  of  what  weight  in  Europe  were 
they  when  the  King  of  Great  Britiiin  was  a  Romanist  f  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  injured  party  were  of  course  of  no  avail ;  and 
while  one  force  marched  against  them  from  Turin,  the  French  ge- 
neral Catinat  invaded  them  i^ith  another  from  the  French  frontier, 
desirous,  as  he  said,  to  have  the  honour  of  striking  the  first  blow 
ftgainsC  cbe  heretics.  He  did  so,  and  had  the  honour  also  of  being 
well  beaten  ;    for  the  cry  amon^  the   Vaudois  was  death  rather 
than  the  mass !     But  their  numbers  had  been  lamentably  diroi- 
wbhed  ;   they  did  not  now  amount  to  more  than  15,000  souls,  and 
sepport  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  Saluzzo  or  from  Dauphiny. 


rrbey  Here  promised  mercy  if  they  would  submit,  after  such  bar- 
1>artties  had  been  exercised  that  (m  Mr.  Gilly^s  words)  ^  it  would 
be  outraging  human  nature  to  recount  them.^     The  mercy  which 
they  experienced  was  this — the  whole  of  their  property  was  con- 
fiscated, and  the  whole  population  thrown  into  prison;  especial 
care  was  taken  to  separate  families  ;   and  filth,  confinement,  un- 
ivhofesome  and  insufficient  food,  and  grief  of  heart  reduced  them 
so  fast,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  only  3000  survived* 
They  then  experienced  the  duke*H  further  clemency, — that  is,  they 
were  set  at  liberty,  to  transport  themselves  w  hither  they  could,and 
to  begin  iheir  journey  the  same  day,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution, 
ID  the  winter,  with  the  Alps  to  cross!     In   many  instances  the 
children  were  forcibly  taken  from  their  parents,  that  they  might 
be  brougbt  up  in  the  religion  which  by  its  Infallible  heaa  autho 
rized  and  applauded  these  means  of  propagating  the  faith ! 

Mr. 
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.  Mr.  Jones  has  pursued  tbe  first  part  of  this  tr^gisdj  to  tbsi 
CODcludiog  scene  %i  ibe  gates  of  Geneva,  where  the  eailes  aPt 
rived  IB  such  a  sCate  of  exbaustiont  that  some  of  them  expired 
between  the  two  gates  of  the  city,  *  finding  tbe  end  of  their  Uvea 
in  the  beginning  of  their  liberty*'  He  has  related  it  with  tbe  (eeW 
lags  of  an  EnglishiDaa  and  a  Cnristian ;  but  he  c buses  to  cpncli|d# 
bis  history  there,  instead  of  relating  the  second  and  happier  part  of 
Ihis  flftost  impressive  drama,  in  which  tbe  Yaudois  pastor,  Heni^ 
Arnaud,  collected  800  men  among  these  exiles,  reentered  th^ 
Tallies,  maintained  himself  there  from  August  till  April  against 
the  French  and  Piedmontese  forces,  and  then,  on  the  rupture 
betweea  France  a^d  Savoy,  obtained  an  amnesty  for  bis  people^ 
Ibe  recall  of  their  families  from  exile,  the  restoration  of  theif 
lands,  and  the  renewal  of  their  old  religious  liberties.  Temptiog 
as  the  details  are  we  must  not  enter  on  them ;  tbe  reader  wiU 
find  them  in  Mr*  Gillv^s  delightful  book ;  and  they  are  shortly  yet 
spiritedly  and  feelingly  told  in  the  *  Brief  Sketch,'  which  is  weU 
fitted  for  popular  circulation,  and  may  do  good  service  to  tl^ 
Vaudois,  and  to  the  Protestant  cause.^* 

The  revolution  in  Piemont  removed  some  of  their  grievaocesi 
but  upon  the  restoration  of  the  reigning  famil v  they  were  all 
teimposed.  The  Vaudois  at  this  day  can  neither  purehane  aoy 
inherit  land  beyond  tbe  limits  of  the  three  vallies  which  are  left 
them ;  they  must  pay  a  land-tax  of  Wi  per  cent,  where  the  Rpr 
mans  pay  13 ;  they  must  keep  the  Romish  saints'  days.  Even  in 
their  own  communes  tbe  majority  of  the  syndics  must  be  R<^ 
manists,  though  it  is  necessary  to  chuse  them  from  tbe  lowest  of 
the  people.  No  hook  of  instruction  or  religion  for  their  use  may 
'be  printed  in  Piemont,  and  the  duty  upon  tbe  importation  of 
•iicb  books  is  enormous.  They^re  excluded  from  all  military  and 
icivil  iemployment,  except  that  they  are  liable  to  the  conscription  tp 
serve  in  the  ranks,  not  even  their  clergy  being  exempt.  No  Vauf 
dois  may  practise  as  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  attorney  or 
advocate,  eiccept  among  bis  own  community,  and  within  thf 
limits ;  and  no  pastor  sleep  in  any  of  tbe  villages  without  thoste 
limits.  These  grievances  were  reim}»osed  four  days  after  Lar^ 
William  Benttnck  bad  interceded  in  their  behalf.  The  venerable 
'rani  spoke  of  this  nobleman  with  much  gratitude.    *  If  n9J 
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*  Aniaud  kept  a  journal  of  this  extraordinary  war,  which  was  afterwards  publistt- 
•S  UD^erUie  tiUe  of  L^Hittoire  de  la  glorieuse  Reotr^  det  Vaudois  dans  lesr*  W^ 
16ot.  This  l>ook  is  excMdin^y  scarce,  tad  it  is  supposed  that  there  ^ra  not  aiara  th^* 
41^  or  nioe  copies  of  it.  One  of  these  is  in  the  possessioo  of  tbe  writer  of  this  pan* 
pmt,  who  intends  to  havto  a  translation  of  it  printed,  with  engrHvlngs  of  some  of  tbe 
•p«lf  aoit  calebrftted  ki  It,  from  skatthee  mada  bf  biaiielf  for  Um  puspoae  doriag  thi 
Uft  sumDMr-^Note,  p.  23.  We  bape  Mr.  Adaud  wiU  cede^m  Uii*  pleck*  i  ^  winr 
«o|  reprint  tbe  book  itself  > 
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drng/  lie  sftid^  *  could  have  been  done  for  the  Vaiidois,  Lbrd 

iraitatn  woald  bare  eifected  it ;  bat  the  restored  kmg  wai  draf 

eiren  to  bis  interressions.^    We  will  not  saT,  Oh  for  an  hour  of 

Ctomwell !  but  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  if  on  soch  an  occasion 

an  ambassador  bad  spoken  as  one  of  CromwelPs  ambassadors . 

would  have  spokeo,  the  people,  and  the  parliament,  and  the  seve* 

reign  of  Great  Britain  would   have  borne  him  out«    *  Do  jom 

•maAcifAtc  the  Iri^  Calbol•c^'  said  the  Kinc  of  Sardinia,  *  and 

I  wiH  emancipate  the  Vaudois.^     It  was  rejomed,  ^  We  Oftlj  beg 

of  voor  majestv  to  concede  as  much  to  the  Protestants  of  the 

wmf%  as  has  been  conceded  to  the  Romati  Catholics  of  Ireland.* 

The  ting  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  Romanists  are 

persecuted  in  Ireland,  bj  those  orators  and  journalists  who  care 

Aot  how  thejr  injure  their  country  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers, 

so  thej  can  but  serve  a  purpose  at  home. 

The  good  oflSces  of  the  British  government,  then,  have  beea 
altogether  unavailing  in  behalf  of  the  Vaudois.  But  these  poor 
|>eof>)e  have  a  claim  upon  it.  Of  the  sum  raised  for  their  relief 
under  the  Protectorate,  if  16,000  was  put  out  to  interest  here,  by 
the  eotborued  commissioners,  for  their  use.  It  b  oae  of  the 
acviuhilous  acts  of  Charkas  IL  that  he  withheld  that  ieieresC  open 
the  ptea  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound  bj  the  engage* 
SiMitt,  nor  respeasible  for  the  debts,  of  an  usurper.  This  exam* 
pie  was  followed  by  Jaeies,  who  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  extir> 

Ctfon  of  the  Vaodots,  as  in  duty  honnd.  It  was  restored  by 
niiam  and  Mary,  and  regularly  paid  till  the  year  1797,  when  the 
hnnual  payment  was  discontinued,  because  Pieraont  then  became 
subject  to  France  -,  and  it  has  not  been  renewed  since  tbe  restore* 
tionof  the  legitimate  guvemment.  Thev  now  ask  for  its  restitution 
as  whet  is  their  due,  and  the  clabn,  Kir.  Gilly  tells  us,  is  under 
investigation.  We  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  whether  till 
thet  time  it  were  paid  as  a  debt,  or  given  as  a  benefaction,  im 
either  case  tbe  reasons  for  continuing  it  remain  in  full  force. 
But  fodepend^Atly  of  this  suoh  ihe  repa vmeat  of  which  we  c&th 
not  bot  consider  as  certain,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  individeel 
choritT  has  been  awakened  oo  behalf  of  the  Vaodois,  and  that 
eomaoHfeea  have  been  formed  in  London  and  elsewhere  for  the 
preaxMiofi  of  subscriptions  for  their  use*  We  refer  our  readers 
to  the  'Brief  Sketch*  for  information  as  to  the  specific  objects 
iFbich  it  is  desired  lo  accomplish  by  them  $  and  heieirtily  approv* 
img  ci  them,  and  wishing  success  to  the  undertaking,  we  will 
^ioee  our  paper  by  the  just  aiu]  forcible  appeal,  with  which  Mr, 
GiHjr  coecludes  his  warm-hearted  and  right^earted  work* 

^Hiey  are  as  poor  and  as  aggrieved  as  they  were  previous  to  the  yeaf 
in  tifcirh  the  pcnosioD  ceased.  They  are  as  quiet  and  as  unofiendiogi  and 
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ua  subiiussiTe  to  the  coostitnted  aathorities  of  their  comitry,  as  wbea 
the  King  of  Sardinia  declared,  in  Jaoe,  1794,  that  he  had  not  mor# 
lojal  sabjects  than  themselves.  Be  it  remembered  loo,  that  in  the 
late  attempt  at  revolution,  in  the  Sardinian  dominions,  the  Vandoia 
toolL  no  measures  which  could  excite  the  slightest  jealousj  on  the  part 
of  their  sovereign. 

*•  They  are  so  far  from  being  apostates,  or  unfaithful  to  the  came 
which  recommended  their  fathers  to  the  protection  of  England,  that 
they  have  preserved  their  integrity,  unsullied  and  unimpaired,  in  the 
midst  of  greater  seductions,  if  not  greater  perils,  than  ever  threatened 
the  constancy  of  the  ancient  Waldenses. 

'  They  are  esteemed  so  deserving  of  notice  by  other  Protestant  sore- 
reigpas  and  states,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  kings  of  Prussia 
and  of  the  Netherlands,  have  very  lately  exerted  their  kind  offices, 
and  extended  their  royal  bounty,  by  remonstrances  in  their  behali^ 
and  grants  of  money  for  their  relief 

^  it  cannot  then  be  apprehended  that  this  country  will  now  neglect  a 
community,  which  has  been  so  supported  by  us  in  former  years,  when 
the  same  reasons  still  exist  for  holding  them  in  estimation,  viz.  respect 
for  the  cradle  of  the  reformed  churches,  respect  for  the  descendants  of 
the  men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  religious  doctrines,  and  re* 
spect  for  the  people  themselves,  whose  faith  hath  felled  not,  under  per* 
•ecution,  want,  or  sufferings.  There  is  a  solemn  bond  of  justice  and  gra« 
titude  incurred  by  us,  which  we  cannot  be  unwilling  to  redeem ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  English  histoij 
when  the  intei'ests  of  humanity  and  true  religion  were  more  consulted 
than  by  those  who  guide  the  counsels  of  the  nation  at  this  present  time, 
it  is  not  possible  to  be  otherwise  than  sanguine  in  expecting  that  the 
claims  of  the  Vaudois,  if  they  are  proved  to  be  founded  in  equity  and 
justice,  will  be  amply  recognized.' — p.  264. 


Akt.  VI. — Demiers  Momens  de  NapoUon.     Par  le  Docteur  F, 

Aniommarchi.     Londres.     1825. 

TT  is  not  for  its  merit,  or  general  interest,  that  we  notice  the 
-'-  work  which  we  h.ive  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper;  nor 
are  we  inclined  to  throw  away  our  time  in  the  useless  but  easy 
task  of  exposing  to  the  derision  of  Eurof)e  a  writer,  whose  follj, 
ignorance,  vanity,  and  egotism,  really  surpass  belief.  But  these 
volumes  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  settling  finally  a  question  in 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  interest,  we  mean  the 
cause  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  death.  The  enemies  of  En|^ 
land,  internal  and  external,  have  delighted  to  attribute  the  disorder 
which  destroyed  him  to  the  climate  of  St.  Helena ;  and  if  that 
could  have  been  established  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  every  one 
must  have  regretted,  though  no  one  could  have  blamed,  the  unfor<» 
tunate' choice  of  a  residence,  which,  according  to  all  previous  rea- 
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appeared  to  be  singalarly  favoarable  (o  the  haman  constitulita*^ 
Let  OS  now  examine  whether  the  evidence  leads  to  this,  or  whe- 
ther it  warrants  that  other  and  very  different  conclusion,  at  which 
we  arrived  in  a  former  Number!  upon  information  satisfactory  but 
leas  foil  than  that  which  now  lies  before  us. 

The  medical  reports  of  Mr  O^Meara  are  the  first  source  to 
which  we  torn  for  information.  These  were  delivered  verbally  to 
Dr.  Baxter,  by  him  committed  to  writing,  and  are  now  verified  on 
bis  oath.  From  them  it  appears,  that  the  first  serious  failure  in 
Buoeaparte's  health  was  observed  in  the  summer  of  1817,  nearly 
bnr  years  before  his  death.  He  bad  then  been  living  for  some 
time  in  a  way  which  was  almost  certain  to  injure  his  constitution, 
whatever  might  be  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  From  the  active 
iiabits  to  which  he  bad  been  accustomed  all  his  life,  he  had 
become  more  sedentary  than  an  artisan.  Mr.  O'Mcara  says, '  he 
has  not  been  on  horseback  for  six  months,  and  latterly,  scarcely 
In  the  carriage,  or  out  walking  in  the  garden.^  He  used  to  con- 
fine himself  not  merely  to  the  house,  but  to  his  bed-room,  without 
going  out  of  it,  even  to  dinner,  entirely  occupied  in  reading  or 
wridng,  with  the  doors  and  windows  carefully  shut,  so  as  to  make 
the  room  oppressively  close.  After  living  in  this  way  several 
months,  he  was  visibly  altered  in  appearance,  his  face  was  pale, 
Im  gums  spongy,  his  legs  swollen  and  cold,  and  his  breathing 
short  on  the  slightest  exercise. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  wc  discover  the  first  noiiceable 
symptoms  of  that  disease  which  was  ultimately  to  destroy  him. 
There  was  pain  in  the  right  side,  under  the  ribs,  this  part  was  a 
little  swollen,  and  on  examining  it,  a  firm  tumour  was  discovered, 
which  was   painful  on  being  touched ;  even  when  not  touched 


^  As  to  the  climatew  St.  Helena,  we  have  bjco  lookinc;  o\or  a  journal  of  the  ilmr- 
mometer,  taken  al  Longwood,  from  April,  1BI6,  to  Apiil,  1817.  As  the  eye  runs  over 
dM  fifOTffl  it  lights  upon  ootbing  but  60^  and  70^  ;  and  on  carefully  examining;  it^  we 
fiad  the  lowest  temperature  at  noon  to  be  5&',  and  the  highest  73'S  taking  the  whole 
year.  There  is  not  a  climate  in  the  woihl  subjrct  to  slighter  variations  of  trrnporaturr, 
msmA  where  the  state  of  the  atmoephere  is  more  exactly  between  inrlement  rold  and 
n^Maeifi  beat.  1/  it  were  within  reach,  we  should  certainly  send  our  conttuinptive 
pattenU  to  it.  We  have  likewise  before  us  the  report  of  Mr.  Walter  Henry,  asHsiant 
surgeon  of  the  66th  Regiment,  dated  9th  June,  1B23,  and  verified  on  oath.  It  state,-  that 
« W  tesided  at  St^ Helena  from  July,  1817,  to  May,  1821 ;  that  it  is  equally  removed 
fr«M  tke  oppreasive  heat  of  India,  and  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  England.  Diseases 
of  the  lui^  are  rare.  Those  parts  of  the  island  in  which  Lon^n  ood  and  Dcadwood  are 
shaated  are  much  more  salubrious  than  the  low  portions  of  the  island.  Out  of  nearly 
S99  nen  wkovi  be  bad  under  his  ca  re,  Ae  did  not  tote  oru  by  dittate  during  ticdoe  aienMs. 
Maaj  who  bad  come  from  Bengal,  enervated  and  emaciated,  recovered  their  health  at 
St.  Helena.  The  climate  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  island  (in  which  Buonaparte  resided^ 
is  tuperior  to  that  of  the  south  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Italy,  and  Sicily** 

t  V«L  XXViL  p.  262. 
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there  was  a  dull  pain,  and  a  sensation  of  warmth  which  did  not 
exist  on  the  left  side.  '  In  consequence  of  the  obesity  of  the  part,' 
says  Mr.  O'Meara, '  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  correctly, 
whether  the  tumefaction  proceeds  from  an  enlargement  of  the  leift 
lobe  of  the  liver,  or  is  external  to  it.'  He  decides,  however,  in 
favour  of  the  former,  and  that  the  disease  was  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  (he  liver.  He  expressed  also  his  firm  conviction, '  that  if 
he  put  it  (exercise  and  regimen)  in  practice,  his  complaint  would 
be  removed  in  twtlvt  or  thirteen  days,^  This  opinion  was  formed, 
and  this  valiant  promise  made  at  a  time  when  there  caii  be  do 
doubt  that  the  lower  end  of  the  stomach  was  schirrous,  and  just 
beginning  to  pass  into  cancer.  So  much  for  Mr.  O^Meara's  opi- 
nions and  promises. 

From  the  first  mention  of  pain  and  swelling  in  the  right  side, 
Napoleon  never  ceased  to  feel  uneasiness  in  this  part,  except  for 
short  intervals,  after  more  than  usual  evacuation  by  the  skin  or 
bowels.       About  this   time   (Nov.   27,    1817)   his  countenance 
grew  yellow,  or  rather  sallow.     Medical  men,  particularly  those 
who  have  practised  in  warm  climates,  see  this  appearance  so 
continually  connected  with  disease  of  liver,  that  they  fancy  it  can 
be  connected  with  nothing  else,  and  are  continually  mistaking 
the  sallow  countenance  which  is  a  constant  attendant  on  schirrus 
and  cancer,  for  the  sallow  countenance  which  depends  on  liver 
disease.     This  blunder  was  committed  in  Napoleon's  case,  from 
the  first  failure  of  his  health  down  to  the  moment,  not  only  of  bis 
death,  but  even  of  his  dissection  ;  and  this  blunder  naturally 
influenced  the  choice  of  remedies,  as  far,  at  least,  as  Napoleon's 
dislike  of  medicine  would  permit.     On  Jan.   13,  1818,  exactly 
three  months  and  a  fortnight  from  the  time  when  pain  and  swell- 
ing had  been  first  observed  in  the  right  side,  we  find  the  first 
complaint  of  sickness.     From  this  time  it  was  f  frequent,  though 
not  constant  symptom ;  palpitation  of  the  heart  also  frequently 
troubled  him,  and  was  relieved  only  by  the  erect  posture.     Iq 
May,  1818,  Mr.  O'Meara  states  that  WAe  complaint  is  evidenilj/ 
hepatitis^  in  a  chronic  and  insidious  form — that  Napoleon  atandg 
in  need  q/*,  first,  repeated  and  active  purgatives,  and  subsequenthf, 
some  preparation  of  mercury ;'  *  that  was  he  any  other  person — 
one  that  would  do  as  he  was  desired,  he  would  give  him  a  strong 
purgative,  and  recommend  him  a  good  deal  of  exercise ;  and  if 
that  would  not  do,  put  him  through  a  course  of  mercury,'*     Napo- 
leon, fortunately  for  himself,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  was  not  one 
'  who  would  do  what  he  was  desired,'  and  therefore  escaped,  for 
a  short  time,  a  mercurial  course,  which  could  not  have  relieved  a 
non-existent  hepatitis,  and  would  certainly  have  aggravated  the 
•offlmtncing  cancer  in  his  stomach.    At  length,  however,  he  was 

prevailed 
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prevailed  on  to  trj  this  mischievous  course.  He  began  it  on  the 
11th  June,  1818,  and  conlinued  it  till  the  27th,  (sixteen  days,)  and 
then  left  it  oflf,  because  it  occasioned  distressing  nervous  irritabi- 
lity. ^  Experience,^  says  Dr.  Franklin,  ^  is  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other.'  Mr.  O'Meara'i  folly,  it  seems,  was  not  of 
a  sort  which  could  learn  even  in  this  school ;  on  the  2d  July,  ano- 
ther mercurial  course  was  commenced,  which  produced  nervous 
agitation  and  weakness  to  such  an alirming extent, that thedoctor 
was  called  out  of  his  bed  before  six  oVIock  in  the  morning,  and 
was  so  heartily  frightened  at  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  pa- 
tient, that  he  requested  a  consultation.  Mr.  Stokoe,  the  surgeon, 
was  selected.  It  is  arousing  to  see  how  these  gentlemen  were 
terrified  at  the  responsibility  of  their  office.  ^Mr.  Stokoe  came 
op  at  three  oVIock  in  the  afternoon,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation,  but  to  excuse  himself,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  get  himself  into  scrapes.^  Here  Mr.  O'Meara's  reports 
terminate,  for  about  this  lime  be  quitted  the  island.  In  his  ^Voice 
from  St*  Helena,*  the  last  date  of  his  Journal  is  the  25th  of  this 
month,  Julj,  1818.     We  now  turn  to  Antommarchi. 

Information  of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  O^Mcara  having  arrived  in 
Eogland,  Lord  Bathurst  thought,  probably,  that  the  attendance 
of  a  French  or  Italian  physician  would  be  satisfactory  to  Napo- 
leon, and  wrote  to  Cardinal  Fesch  at  Rome,  requesting  him  to 
select  one.  His  choice  was  singular:  instead  of  procuring  an 
experienced  physician  or  surgeon,  he  chose  Antommarchi,  a  man 
who  was  only  '  Prosecteur  d'Anatomie'  in  the  university  of  Pisa, 
an  office  exactly  similar  to  that  of  our  demonstrators  of  anatomy, 
persons  who  are  employed  in  dissecting  bodies  for  the  professors 
to  lecture  upon,  and  who  have  no  experience  t|iemselves  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  Before  he  set  otT,  he  received  a  report  from 
Mr.  CMeara,  upon  the  nature  of  Napoleon's  disease,  which  was 
laid  before  a  consultation  of  physicians  at  Rome,  and  they,  after 
perusing  it,  gravely  drew  up  their  opinion,  which  was  to  be  his  law 
and  guide  in  the  treatment  of  his  patient.  This  document  states 
that  Napoleon's  disease  is  obstruction  of  tht  Uver^  and  a  scorbutic 
dyscrasy  ;  that  he  was  to  take  hemlock,  rhubarb,  *i0ip,  dandelion, 
with  a  long  list  of  anti-scorbutic  plants,  and  to  drink  mare^s  milk* 
When  one  considers  that  this  consultation  washel<l  at  Rome,  upon 
a  patient  at  St.  Helena,  there  is  noihincf  in  Moliere  ecjual  to  it. 

Antommarchi  arrived  in  London,  and  had  daily  interviews  with 
Mr.  O'Meara,  who,  of  course,  only  plunged  him  more  deeply  in 
error;  but  this  was  not  his  only  misfortune.  Some  reports  had 
been  received  from  Mr.  Stokoe ;  in  one  of  these,  dated  1 9th  Ja- 
nuary, he  said,  '  I  examined  the  hepatic  region  more  piirticularly 
than  I  had  done  before,  and  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  liver  is 

seriously 
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seriously  affected,^*  ^  I  have  consequently  recommended  the  use  of 
mercury.^  Thus,  after  Mr.  O'Meara  quitted  the  island,  the  same 
erroneous  notion  about  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Stokoe,  and  from  them  the  blunder  was 
communicated  to  Antommarchi. 

Antommarchi,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  his  consultation 
at  Rome,  or  his  interviews  with  the  learned  O'Meara  in  London. 

'  I  addressed  circular  letters,'  says  he, '  to  them'  (the  medical  men  in 
London) ;  '  1  laid  before  them  the  consultation  which  had  been  deliv- 
ered to  me,'  (bj  the  physicians  at  Rome)  '  and  the  reports  which  !  had 
received'  (from  O'Meara  and  Stokoe), '  and  1  requested  them  to  gire 
me  their  opinion  respecting  the  emperor's  complaint,  and  to  point  aot 
the  means  which  they  considered  the  best  calculated  to  effect  its  core. 
All,  but  particularly  the  venerable  James  Curry,  so  celebrated  for  bis 
labours  on  hepatitis,  answered  me  with  a  zeal  and  kindness  that  affect- 
ed me  most  sensibly.' 

Dr.  James  Currie  is  since  dead ;  he  was  a  very* ingenious, 
learned,  eloquent,  wrong-headed  man,  and,  what  is  curious,  fell 
into  the  same  mistake  about  himself  which  be  contributed  to 
propagate  concerning  Napoleon.  For  many  years  be  believed 
himself  to  be  labouring  under  inflammation  and  abscesses  in 
the  liver;  but  when  his  body  was  examined  after  death,  bis  liver 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  He  was  a  most  impressive 
talker  however,  and  would  have  been  sufficient  alone  to  over- 
whelm the  feeble  mind  of  the  Prosecteur  d^  Anatomie,  and  to 
St  nd  him  out  incapable  of  using  his  own  senses,  or  exercising  the 
li  tie  judgment  which  on  other  occasions  he  may  have  possessed. 
When  Antommarchi  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  perceived 
the  absurdity  which  Cardinal  Fesch  had  committed  in  supplying 
him  with  a  dissector  instead  of  a  physician,  '  a  kind  of  Cuvief,  to 
whom  he  would  give  his  horse  for  dissection,  but  not  trust  the  cure 
of  his  own  foot.'  In  his  account  of  his  reception  by  the  medical 
men  of  London,  Antommarchi  says,  '  the  publication  of  the  post- 
humous works  of  Mascagni  had  given  me  a  sort  of  celebrity  (!) 
and  I  naturally  found  myself  en  relation  avec  tout  cequeLondres 
avail  d*illuHr€.^  Mark  the  account  which  be  gives  to  Buonaparte 
of  his  reception  in  London. 

•  Napolebn.     Whom  did  you  see  there  more  particularly? 
Antommarchi,     Physicians  and  professional  men,  chiefly  those  who 
have  practised  within  the  tropics.' 

•  Thus  it  stands  in  his  report,  published  by  Antommarchi ;  but  in  the  written  report 
delivered  in  at  St.  Helena,  these  words  were  added,  <  having  distinctly  felt  a  hardness 
in  that  viscus.'  These  are  now  omitted  ;  but  how  foolish  is  cunning  !  What  was  the 
use  of  erasing  them  when  it  must  be  obvious,  that  an  examination  of  the  hepatic  region 
'  could  discover  that  the  liver  was  affected  only  by  feeling  a  hardness  or  swelling  of  that 
yiscus  ? 

There 
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There  ie  not^  nor,  witli  tbe  eiEcepdon  of  Dr.  Currie,  was  there 
one  efflinent  physician  or  surgeon  in  London  who  erer  practised 
whlnii  the  tropics* 

On  the  33d  September,  1819,  Antomroarcfai  made  his  first  de- 
libente  inquiry  into  Na{)oleon^s  disease. 

M  eiamfoed  miBtitely,^  sajs  he,  ^and  observed  lAol  jMre  of  tiu  UJk 
Me  W*  the  liver  which  eorrapondt  to  the  epigastric  regiam  wom  hard  WMt 
fomjiu  o»  being  touched  ;  the  vencle  of  the  gaU  bladder  watfnU^  reeigtmg 
petmirt^  amd  projecting  outocardt  «»  the  right  hfpogantric  r^^ioHy  near  iW 
aurtHage  of  Uu  third  fake  rib.^ 

Who  but  a  charlatan  would  ever  pretend  to  feel  the  gall  bladder 
ifl  a  man  whom  he  describes  as  ^eicessivelj  fat^?  As  to  tbe 
indurated  lobe  of  the  liver,  if  any  tumour  were  felt  at  all,  it  is 
now  cerlatn,  that  it  was  hot  the  liver,  but  the  right  end  of  th« 
stomach*  (yMeara,  Slokoe,  the  Roman  doctors,  and  his  medical 
friends  in  London  had  sent  him  out  with  nothing  but  the  liver 
disease  ia  his  head,  and  unable  to  feel  any  thing  else  with  his 
finger  ends*  One  would  have  supposed  that  a  bng  residence  with 
Napoleon,  and  the  daily  opportunity,  for  months,  of  watching  his 
symptems,  would  have  removed  this  illusion ;  but  not  so ;  after 
navuig  been  ten  months  b  the  island,  he  writes  the  following  opi-* 
nion  to  tbe  Chevalier  Colonna,  at  Rome  :— 

^  I  have  now  been  ten  months  in  this  island,  and  f  can  assure  yon  that 
I  have  not  pasied  a  single  day  or  night  without  devoting  to  the  lllos- 
Moos  patfent  all  the  eare  and  assistance  my  zeal  and  my  medital 
kmcfwkdgeCt)  could  suggest  1  found  him  labouring  under  a  ekrcmic 
itsshiM  of  the  most  serioos  nature.^  And  again,  in  the  same  letter, 
*  me  ittAuetue  of  the  cUmatef  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  chromic 
hepatitts^  being  too  contrar}'  to  the  constitution  of  the  illustrious  patient, 
add  to  the  action  of  the  remedies  1  haYe  prescribed.' 

After  enumerating  his  symptoms,  he  adds — 

*  /  do  not  hesitate  to  eMrm^  that  these  affections  are  produced  by  a 
disordered  state  of  the  digestive,  and  an  alteration  of  the  functions  of 
the  biliary  organs.' 

On  the  21st  March,  1821,  we  find  him  persuading  Napoleon  to 
take  an  emetic — an  emetic  to  a  man  with  a  cancerous  ulcer  in  his 
stomach! 

^  The  bare  name  of  the  remedy  wrought  his  repugnance  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  be  replied,  exaggerating  the  uncertainty  of  medicine^  ^^  canyon 
tell  me  simply  in  what  mj  disease  consists  ?  can  jou  even  point  oat  the 
seat  e(  it  T'  It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  to  him  that  the  art  ofhecA-^ 
ing  does  not  proceed  Uke  the  exact  sciences  ;  that  the  seat  and  the  cause 
of  the  sensations  which  are  felt  can  only  be  established  by  inference ;  he 
wmM  not  admit  any  distinction  of  the  kind.  ^^  If  such  be  the  case,^^  said 
he,  ^  keep  your  physic ;  I  will  not  have  two  diseases,  that  with  which 
1  an  afflicted,  and  that  which  jou  would  inflict  upon  me.'^  When  I  in- 
sisted, 


1 
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sisted,  he  accused  us  of  working  io  the  dark;  of  admiDisteriDg  medicioes  at 
raodom ;  and  of  killing  three-fourths  of  those  who  trust  themsel? es  to  os.^ 

How  exactly  Napoleon's  opinions  were  verified  by  the  event! 
he  did  not  exa;;gerate  the  uncertainly  of  medicine,  at  least  in  An- 
tommarchi's  hands.  Persuaded,  however,  he  was  to  take  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  on  the  22d,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  more 
on  the  23d,  another  on  the  24th;  and  Antommarchi  would  have 
given  him  a  fourth  on  the  25th.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  24lh,  how- 
ever, the  symptoms  were  ^  icy  coldness,  afier  having  manifested 
itself  at  the  lower  extremities,  extending  all  over  the  body ;  yawn- 
ings,  general  anxiety,  pain  in  the  head,  dissension  of  the  abdomen, 

5 gainful  on  pressure.'  These  were  the  natural  effects  of  vomiting 
rom  antimony,  and  might  easily  have  been  anticipated  by  any  one 
whose  medical  knowledge  exceeded  that  of  a  demonstrator  of  ana- 
tomy* But  Antommarchi  wsts  heartily  frightened  at  what  he  had 
done.  '  I  was  afraid,'  says  he,  on  the  26th, '  to  trust  to  my  own 
skill,  and  the  emperor  would  not  have  any  English  physician.' 
After  the  three  cruel  days  on  which  he  took  an  antimonial  emetic 
every  day,  the  stomach  never  again  became  tranquil,  and  was  not 
relieved  even  by  opiates.  In  every  report  we  find  nausea,  vomit- 
ing of  ^  glairy  fluid.'  The  patient  was  almost  constantly  complain- 
ing of  distension  of  the  abdomen,  burning  heat,  and  pain  within  the 
stomach ;  sometimes  feverish  heat,  sometimes  clammy  perspira- 
tions— scarcely  any  thing  remained  on  his  stomach.  Sometimes 
*  filiaceous  substances,'  like  slender  shreds,  were  vomited  up. 
These  symptoms  it  would  have  seemed  impossible  not  to  under- 
stand, and  Dr.  Arnott,  who  was  consulted  towards  the  end  of  the 
illness,  saw  into  the  case  ;  he  assured  Napoleon  and  Antommarchi 
that  the  liver  was  not  the  seat  of  the  disease — that  it  was  sound- 
but  neither  would  believe  him.  At  length  the  suspicion  came 
across  the  mind,  not  of  Antommarchi,  but  of  Napoleon,  that  the 
stomach  was  the  seat  of  the  disease.  ^  Doctor,'  said  he,  ^  I  recom- 
mend to  you  once  more  to  examine  my  pylorus  with  the  greatest 
care;  write  down  your  observations,  and  deliver  them  to  my  son. 
I  wish,  at  least,  to  preserve  him  from  that  disease.'  On  the  2d 
May  we  find  him  uttering  the  following  words : — 

^  Recollect  what  I  have  directed  jou  to  do  after  my  death :  proceed 
carefully  to  the  anatomical  examination  of  ray  body,  and  particularly  of 
the  stomach.  The  physicians  of  Montpellier  declared  that  schirrosis  in 
the  pylorus  would  be  hereditary  in  my  family :  their  report  is,  I  believe. 
Id  the  hands  of  Louis ;  ask  for  it,  and  compare  it  with  your  own  obser- 
vations, in  order  that  1  may  at  least  save  my  son  from  that  cruel  disease. 
You  win  see  him,  doctor,  and  you  will  point  out  to  him  what  is  right 
to  be  done,  and  will  save  him  from  the  cruel  sufferings  I  now  experi- 
ence— it  is  a  last  act  of  service  which  1  ask  of  you.' 

The 
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The  disease  now  advanced  rapidlr.    Napoleon  was  occasion- 

ally  insensible,  had  oppressed  breathing,  spasmodic  heaving  of  the 

muscles  over  the  stomach,  loss  of  voluntary  power  over  the  limbs, 

general  agitation  of  the  body,  occasional  delirium,  icjr  coldness  of 

the  lower  limbs,  a  pulse  of  1 10  scarcely  perceptible  and  intermit<* 

ting,  incessant  hiccough,  acrid  eructations,  vomiting  of  dark  liquid 

matter.     He  died  on  the  5th.     On  the  6th  the  body  was  opened 

by  Antommarchi,  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Short,  Mitchell,  Bruton, 

and  other  medical  gentlemen. 

And  now  arrived  the  moment  which  was  to  verify  and  approve, 
or  falsify  and  disgrace,  the  opinions  entertained  and  the  remedies 
employed  successively  by  O'Meara  and  Antommarchi — the  mer- 
curial courses  of  the  first,  and  the  anlimonial  emetics  of  the  last. 
According  to  them  Napoleon^s  disease  had  depended  on  the  cli* 
mate  in  which  he  was  placed — it  was  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  and  this  had  been  going  on  from  the  summer  of  1817  down 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  the  5th  of  May,  1821,  nearly  four  years. 
If  this  had  been  the  case,  what  would  have  been  the  state  in 
which  the  liver  would  have  been  found  ?  We  could  venture  to 
answer  this  question  ourselves,  but  we  prefer  giving  the  answer 
from  the  *  Morbid  Anatomy*  of  the  late  Dr.  Baillie,  a  writer  re- 
markable for  his  accuracy,  and  a  physician  in  whose  statements 
very  many  of  our  readers  have  had  reason  to  feel  confidence. 
Speaking  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  he  says, 

^  trbeD  this  toflammation  has  continued  for  tome  n'me,  abscesses  are 
formed,  uid  then  the  active  state  of  the  inflammatioo  very  much  sub- 
sides. These  abscesses  are  sometimes  of  large  size,  so  as  even  to  con- 
tain some  pints  of  pos — sometimes  the  whole  of  the  liver  is  almost  coo- 
verted  into  a  bag  containiog  pus.' 

For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  Antommarchi  had  been  talking 
and  writing  about  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  declaring 
that  he  could  feel  it  enlarged  and  indurated  near  the  nit  of  the 
stomach.  It  was  important,  therefore,  that  he  should  ond  some- 
thinF  after  death  to  corroborate  these  statements,  and  he  probably 
would  have  succeeded,  if  the  dissection  had  been  performed  in  the 
absence  of  medical  witnesses;  but  unluckily  there  were  persons 
present  who  had  eyes  as  clear,  judgments  as  competent,  and  in- 
tegrity, to  say  the  least,  as  unquestionable  as  his  own.  All, 
therefore,  which  remained  for  him  to  do,  was  to  introduce  into 
the  account  of  the  dissection  a  few  words  which  might  lead  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  medicine  to  suppose  that  he  had  made  no 
mistake.     His  words  are  these  : — 

'  The  spleen  and  the  li?er,  which  was  hard^ned^  were  very  large  and 
^tended  with  blood.  The  texture  of  the  liver,  which  was  of  a  brownish 
red  colour,  did  notj  however,  exhibit  any  remarkakle  alteration  ofstruc- 

lure. 
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Mtrt.  Tbe  ftsiGa  feUis  was  fiHed  and  disteiMted  witk  v«fy4lMtaiid 
clotted  bile.  The  Kver,  which  was  qffected  by  chnmic  h$patUv^  cloaB|jr 
adhered  bj  its  convex  sarface  to  the  diaphragm ;  the  adhesioo  occopiod 
the  whole  extent  of  diat  organ,  and  was  strong,  cellular,  and  of  lopg 
'  existence.' 

lo  this  account,  tbe  expressions  Uhe  liver,  which  was  bnrdeiH 
ed,'  and  *the  liver,  which  was  affected  by  chronic  hepatitia,^ 
might  induce  a  general  reader  to  suppose  that  Antommarchi  bckd 
JDund  what  be  expected ;  but  any  medical  man  will  easily  see 
through  the  fraud.  If  the  texture  of  the  liver,  as  he  says,  did  not 
exhibit  any  remarkable  alteration  of  structure,  how  could  it  be 
said  to  be  affected  by  chronic  hepatitis,  and  that,  be  it  remem- 
bered, for  nearly  four  years?  Either  he  does  not  know  the  changes 
which  chronic  hepatitis  induces  in  the  liver,  or  it  is  a  statement 
purposely  fraudulent.  On  examining  the  stomach,  however,  the 
diseased  appearance  of  this  organ  was  too  remarkable  and  exten^ 
sive  to  escape  disclosure. 

^  On  examiniBg  that  organ  with  care,'  says  he^  ^  1  discovered  on  its 
anterior  surface,  near  the  small  carve,  and  at  the  breadth  of  tfafee  fihr 
gers  from  the  pylorus,  a  slight  obstruction,  apparently  of  a  schirroos 
nature,  of  very  small  extent,  and  exactly  defined.  The  stomach  was 
perforated  through  and  through  in  the  centre  of  that  small  induration, 
and  the  aperture^  was  closed  by  the  adhesion  of  that  part  to  the  lefl 
lobe  of  the  liver*  *  *  *  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
sound  from  the  small  to  the  large  cavity  of  this  org^n,  following  the 
ffreat  curve.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  interna!  sur* 
face  of  the  stomach  was  occupied  by  a  cancerous  uker.  *****  An  ulce- 
roos,  greyish  and  smooth  surface  lined  this  canal,  which,  but  Ibf  the 
adhesion  of  the  liver,  would  have  established  a  communication  between 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach  and  that  of  the  abdomen.  The  right  estve:- 
mity  of  the  stomach,  at  tlie  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  pylorus,  waa 
surrounded  by  a  tumour.'  (This  was  the  tumour  felt  during  life,  and 
mistaken  for  the  liver.) 

Amidst  this  jargon  (and  there  is  much  more  which  wc  have  been 
obliged  to  omit)  the  attentive  reader  will  perceive  that  the  diseased 
appearances  discovered  on  dissection,  were,  1st,  a  cancerous  ulcer 
of  the  stomach,  so  extensive  as  to  spread  over  almost  tbe  whole  of 
its  inside;  2ndly,  a  hole  in  the  stomach,  which  this  cancerous  ulcer 
bad  eaten,  and  through  which  every  thing  which  was  swhilowed 
would  have  run  out  among  the  bowels,  if  it  had  not  been  for,  3dly, 
an  adhesion  between  the  part  of  the  stomach  which  the  diseaae- 
had  perforated,  and  that  surface  of  the  liver  which  lay  opposite 
to  it — the  surface  of  the  liver  was,  as  it  were,  glued  over  th^  hole' 
in  the  stomach,  so  as  to  shut  it  up,  and  prevent  any  thing  froaet 
running  out  through  it.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common  .an<t 
wonderful  provisions  of  nature,  to  stop  the  ravages  or  counteract 
the  injuries  of  disease.    The  adhesion,  it  is  true,  is  the  effect  of 

inflammation 
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iaflaimaftftnn  oo  tlie  nirfaces  of  the  liver  and  of  the  stoancb  thus 
l^ocd  togetlier.  But  this  inflammation  is  the  effect  of  the  ulcer, 
an  efibit  of  nature  to  counteract  tbo  injuries  of  the  disease,  and 
toiaUj  different  to  that  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  Itrer 
vrhkh  is  called  chronic  hepatitis,  and  which  a  tropical  climate 
occasions.  If  Antommarchi  had  ever  had  any  professional  repu- 
tation,  an  ignorance  of  this  distinction,  whether  affected  or  real, 
'would  have  effectually  destroyed  his  character,  either  for  honesty 
or  for  knowledge.  We  have  the  report  of  the  dissection,  which 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  English  medical  officers  who 
were  present  on  that  occasion — Drs.  Short,  Amott,  Mitchell,  Bru- 
too,  and  Mr.  Livingstone.  It  goes  to  confirm  the  statement  which 
we  have  already  made  out  from  the  unintentional  jargon  or  the 
intentional  evasions  of  Antommarchi — ^  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  adhesions,  no  unhealthy  appearance  presented  itself  in  the 
liver.^  But  besides  this,  we  have  before  us  an  account  of  the 
scene  by  one  of  the  professional  eye-witnesses* 

^  O^Meara,'  says  be,  ^  and  Antommarchi  had  stoutly  aflirmed  that  his 
principal  discaso  was  in  the  lifer ;  hence,  when  the  lifer  was  examined, 
the  coonCenaoces  of  the  spectators  indicated  nrach  anxiety.  When  An- 
tommarchi made  his  first  incision  into  it,  he  expected  to  see  a  flow  of 
pus  from  the  abscess  which  had  been  anticipated  in  its  substance ;  but 
mo  abscess,  no  hardness,  no  enlargement,  no  inflammadon  were  observ- 
ed ;  oo  the  contrary,  the  liver  was  of  natural  size,  and  perfectly  healthy 
in  its  internal  stmctore — only  the  convex  surface  ot  the  left  lobe  ad- 
hered for  a  ffoull  ^ace  to  the  diaphragm,  and  to  that  part  of  the  sto- 
mach ID  which  the  perforation  was  seated.' 

However  little  our  readers  may  know  of  medicine,  if  they  ba^o 
pemsed  attentively  the  foregoing  description  they  must  have 
drawn  for  themselves  the  inference  we  are  about  to  state — 
namely,  that  the  disease  of  which  Napoleon  died  was  not  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  or  disease  of  the  liver  of  any  kind,  but 
that  it  was  a  most  extensive  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  But 
to  show  how  clear  and  decisive  was  the  evidence  for  this  conclu- 
sion, we  should  state  that  it  was  completely  satisfactorv  even  to 
those  friends  of  Napoleon  who  were  with  him  at  St.  Helena.  In 
a  letter  written  by  Count  Moqtholon  to  the  Countess,  dated  6th 
May,  1821,  the  day  of  the  dissection,  he  says, 

^  L'oQv erture  de  son  corps  a  eu  lieu  ce  matin ;  elle  a  prouve  qu'il 
^tait  mort  de  la  m^me  maladie  que  son  p^re,  un  schirre  ulcereux  H 
Festomac;  prte  le  pylore,  les  }  de  la  face  de  Testomac  etaient  ulc^r^— > 
ft  est  prdhable  que  depuis  quatre  a  cinq  ans,  Pulc^re  avait  commence. 
Cest  dukB  notre  malheur,  one  grande  consolation  pour  nous  que  d'avoir 
ac^inis  la  preove,  que  sa  mort  n^est,  et  n^a  pu  6tre,  en  aucooe  maniftre, 
le  vftsultat  de  sa  captivity,  ni  de  b  privation  de  tout  ks  soins  que  peuV 
dtre  FEurope  eat  pa  offirir  i  Pesp^rance.^ 

▼oxr.  xzxni.  vo.  65.— Q.  R.  34  Tt 
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It  is  clear,  imleed,  that  Napoleon's  case  was  mistaken  and  mis- 
treated  from  beginning  to  end,  first  by  O^Meara,  and  lastly  by 
Antommarchi ;  aad  tnat  additional  and  unnecessary  suiferinga 
"Were  inflicted  on  him,  by  mercurial  courses  and  antimonial  erne- 
tics — the  result  of  the  grossest  ignorance  in  those  whom  be  had  the 
misfortune  to  trufH ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  bis  death  was  to- 
tally indepetident  of  the  climate  of  St.  Helena,  or  of  an^  cause 
within  the  controul  of  the  English  government;  and  this  is  the 
short  point  which  we  have  been  desirous  of  establishing^ 
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npHAT  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  with  the 
^      management  of  the  properly  of  individuals,  by  regulating 
the  rate  of  profit  which  they  shall  derive  from  their  dealings  with 
6iie  another,  tends  to  retard  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and 
consequently  the  diffusion  of  those  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
which  weahh  supplies  the  means,  is  now  so  universally  admitted) 
that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  demonstrate  tt.    It  is  be* 
come  therefore  a  general  rule,  that  the  legislature  ought  to  abstam 
from  such  interference.   There  may  be  exceptions  to  this,  as  well 
9S  to  other  general  rules,  but  the  propriety  of  such  exceptions 
must  in  all  cases  be  strictly  proved,  and  cannot  be  presumed 
merely  from  the  authority  of  past  times ;  because  we  know  that 
both  the  opinions  and  practice  of  our  ancestors  were  in  many 
respects  opposed  to  this  principle,  the  establishment  of  which  is 
one  of  the  modern  triumphs  of  political  science.    Now  that  it 
is  established,  however,  the  presumption  necessarily  arises,  that 
any  particular  law  which  can  be  shown  to  be  irreconcileable  with 
it,  is  a  bad  one;  and  it  does  not  lie  upon  those  who  propose  an 
alteration  in  the  law  to  prove  this,  but  upon  those  who  are  for 
maintaining  the  law  to  show  that,  on  account  of  some  special  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  fit  to  be  preserved.    Our  business  then  in  deli- 
vering our  judgment  upon  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  to  consider 
i^hether  it  makes  out  such  a  case  as  may  justify  the  legislature  in 
X>ntinuing  to  make   an  exception  to  the  rule  in  the  case  of  the 
taffic  in  money.     We  believe  indeed  that  the  author  would  be 
ery  |Iad,  if  be  dared,  to  impeach  the  soundness  of  the  rule  itse|^ 
'  which  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  showing  his  dislike.    So 
pnder  therefore  if  he  sets  about  his  task  with  a  fretful  reluciai^e 
,  admil  its  practical  application,  and  is  much  inclined  to  cry 
'  VW  UiMi,  mhfi  pcapcNie  so  to  apply  it,  as  specuktive  theorista* 

Under 
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Under  the  in/hience  of  these  feelings  be  h^s  greatly,  we  hope  not 
intentionallj,  misrepresented  both  the  arguments  and  conduct  of 
those  who  ire  opposed  to  him.  He  stales  the  design  of  his  work 
ki  the  foltowing  passage  : 

^  If  a  fair  examination  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  asary  laws 
en  the  difierent  classes  of  society  should  show  that  tbe^e  laws  do  in 
tmtb  produce  much  good  at  the  expense  of  little  inconrenience  ;  that| 
while  thej  restrain  and  limit  to  a  rerj  narrow  field  tho^  usurious  prac* 
tkes,  whicli,  whenever  and  wherever  we  can  trace  them  an  generallj 
prevaleat,  have  produced  sufTering,  discontent,  and  turbulence,  thej 
do  not  iDJarioosly  fetter  the  internal  trade,  or  foreign  commerce  of  the 
coootr/;  tbat^  on  the  contrary,  their  Indirect  effects  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  give  solidity  and  safety  to  the  real  progress  of  the  nation  :  if 
it  should  appear,  that,  far  from  prejudicing  the  land-holders,  they  are 
certainly  highly  instrumental,  perhaps  essentially  necessary  to  preserve 
to  them,  as  a  body,  a  character  of  moderate  permanence,  a  character 
which  they  coold  not  wholly  lose  wiihoot  losing  all  their  wholesome  influ- 
ence on  the  constitution  and  the  manners  of  the  connlry ;  and,  that  the 
complete  aonibiiation  of  the  present  law  mnst  needs  be,  m  all  its  diver> 
ti6ed  and  widely  sprea<ling  consequences,  a  fearful  and  intricate  expe^ 
rimeot  opoe  the  moral  habits  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  from 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  result  equally  painful  and  unr 
manageable ;  ttien  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  projected  change  throws 
a  solemn  responsibility  upon  those  who,  viewing  too  lightly  its  proba- 
ble operations,  or  following  too  hastily  in  the  train  of  theories  they 
^ve  DOt  cautiously  examined,  may  suffer  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
to  join  in  this  dangerous  game  of  disturbing,  without  any  proved  ne- 
cessitj,  the  habits  and  peace  of  their  countrymen. 

^1  woald  willingly  do  something  towards  the  useful  task  of  rescinog 
IKe  qaestion  from  the  dominion  of  those  wide  and  sweeping  general 
principles,  wliich  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  its  details  will  show, 
Bay  indeed  create  powerful  delusions  but  can  never  throw  any  useful 
Ugfat  opoD  tiM  subject;  and  I  propose,  therefore,  to  examme,as  far  m 
Hm  MAlerials  which  are  in  every  one's  hands  will  enable  me,  what  the 
Boel  obvious  and  important  practical  effects  of  the  projected  repeal 
would  be  upon  the  different  classes  of  the  community.  So  completely 
however  have  tlie  maxims  and  speculations  of  theoretical  writers  miv 
ed  themselves  with  the  facts  of  the  case  in  the  public  mind,  that  even 
tiie  practical  roquiry  1  propose  can  hardly  be  intelligibly  conducted 
without  clearing  the  way  by  examining  some  of  those  speculations. 

'  1  shall  not  be  accused  of  shrinking  from  the  task  of  meeting  the  ar- 
guments on  the  other  side  in  their  greatest  strength  if  I  select  tlie  trea^ 
tiee  of  Mr.  Bentham  and  the  evidence  laid  before  the  committee  of  the 
Hoose  of  Commons,  which  made  its  repoH  in  1818,  as  the  basis  of  the 
Ifwones  mm!  the  facts  I  mean  to  analyse.^ — pp.  2 — 4. 

Having  thus  selected  his  antagonists,  the  author,  before  ho  at- 
tacks their  intellectual  strength,  seems  to  think  that  it  may  be  as 
wen  to  deprive  them  of  the  aid  of  any  public  sympathy,  by  show- 

ing 
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ing  them  in  the  present  argument  to  be  destitute  of  any  moral 
title  to  respect.    With  this  good-natured  purpose^  be  insinuates 
that  Mr,  Bentham,  and  of  course   all  wno  are  his  disciples  ia 
this  point,  deny  the  possible  existence  of  moral  turpitude  in  any 
transaction  relating  to  the  interest  of  money.     What  our  opinion 
is  of  this  gentleman  as  a  reasoner,  and  writer,   is  well  known; 
he  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  grand  master  in  the  use  of  a  cer- 
tain figure  of  composition,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
name,  we  will  venture  to  call  Bedevilment ;  and  a  more  splendid 
instance  of  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  than   the  absurd   title 
"which  he  prefixed  to  his  clever  and  sound   treatise ;  when  be 
phose  to  call  it  '  A  Defence  of  Usury,'  he  not  only  arrayed  a 
thousand  natural  prejudices  against  its  favourable  reception  for 
the  sake  pf  indulging  foolish  vanity  in  a  startling  paradox ;  but 
he  introduced  an  unnecessary  difficulty  into  his  argument,  and 
gave  an  untrue  description  of  the  work  itself.    The  word  usury 
may  be  taken  in  two  senses ;  in  one,  which  is  the  more  ancient, 
it  means  the  taking  of  any  interest  at  all  for  money ;  in  the  other, 
and  now  common   acceptation,  the  taking  of  iniquitously  high 
interest ;  that  is,  of  such  interest  as  a  fair  dealing  man   would 
not  have  taken  under  the  same  circumstances :  and  this  we  will, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  call  moral  usury.    The  first  species  of 
usury  there  was  no  necessity  for  Mr.  Bentham  to  defend ;  it  has 
long  been  generally  agreed  to  be,  to  some  extent  or  other,  al-  • 
lowable.     The  other  species  he  never  does  defend ;  his  whole 
drift  being  merely  to  show  that  the  law  ousht  not  to  fix  any 
maximum  of  interest,  the  exceeding  which  shall  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive proof  that  a  contract  for  a  money  loan  is  morally  usur^ 
ous.     Mr.  Bentham  certainly  does  not  mean  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  be  over-reached  in  a  contract  for  a  loan  of  money, 
as  well  as  in  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  house,  to  which 
he    frequently  compares  it;    nor  is  there  a  sentence  in  his 
book  from  which  it  can  be  fairly  collected  that,  if  the  contract 
was  shown  to  be  fraudulent,  he  would  not  have  it  vacated  in 
the  former  case  as  well  as  in  the  latter.     His  moral  definition  of 
>jsury,  however,  lays  his  doctrine  open  to  misconstruction ;  he 
defines  usury,   abstracted  from  the  legal  notion  of  it,  to  be  ^  the 
taking  of  a  greater  interest  than  it  is  usual  for  men  to  give  and 
take ;'  he  shows  afterwards,  as  we  think,  satisfactorily,  that  to  act 
thus  is  not,  of  necessity,  morally  wron^,  and  then  hie  infers  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  moral  guilt  of  usury ;  an  inference 
in{erms  far  too  large ;  by  which,  however,  he  merely  means  that 
the  terms.  Usury  and  Iniquity,  as  applied  to  money-transactions 
are  not  convertible,  but  that  some  actions  may  be  usurious  with- 
put  being  iniquitous ;  as,  according  to  his  acceptation  of  the  term, 

undoubtedly 
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uodoabtedly  they  may.     But  if  our  definition  of  usury^  that  it  is 
the  taking  iniquitously  high  interest,  is  in  fact  consonant  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  then,  in  common  understand- 
ing, every  u:»urious  contract  is  also  iniquitous ;  and   the  conse- 
qoence  is,  that  when  Mr.  Bentham,  speaking  of  Uj<ury  according 
to  his  own  definition,  says  there  is  no  moral  guilt  in  it^  a  person 
who  takes  his  words  in  the  popular  sen^e.  miy  misunderstand  or 
misrepresent  htm  as  having  taught  th;it  there  is  no  sin   in  over- 
reaching one^s  neighbour  in  a  contract  for  interest  on  a  loan ;  and 
this  imputation  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  throws  upon 
bim  with  all  the  weight  which  he  can  give  to  it*    We  repeat  that, 
if  Mr.  Beotham^s  reasoning  be  fairly  considered,  no  such  positioa 
cao  be  extracted  from  it ;  but  he  certainly  has  himself  to  blame 
10  some  measure  for  the  misrepresentation  of  his  doctrines. 

There  is  not  so  good  an  ejccuse  for  an  attempt  made  by  the  an* 
tbor  to  extenuate  the  authority  of  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
committee  of  1818.     He  says, 

^  It  19  impotable  to  glance  at  ihe  evidence,  without  perceiviof  that 
it  leans  extremely  on  one  side,  and  feeling  quite  certain  that  bj  far  the 
greater  ooraber  of  witnesffes  ma«t  ha?e  been  selected,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  examination  conducted,  by  persons  who  had  already 
fon»ed  very  decided  opinions  in  favour  of  the  repeal.'»-p.  55. 

The  evidence  divides  itself  into  twobranches,  evidence  of  facts 
and  evidence  of  opinion.     The  evidence  of  facts  is  certainly  all 
on  one  side ;  it  must  of  necessity  have  been  so.    Nobody  ever  pre- 
tended that  the  good,  if  qry  there  be,  which  is  produced  by  the 
usury  laws,  is  of  a  |>OHi(i#  nature  ;  the  merit   which  their  sup- 
porters claim  for  them  is  the  prevention  of  certain  evils.      The 
only  question  of  fact,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained  in  this  branch 
of  the  inquiry  was,  whether  or  not  these  evils,  existed  notwith- 
standing the  laws.    The  affirmative  of  this  question,  and  of  course 
the  proof,  lay  upon  the  advocates  of  the  repeal ;  but  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  the  supporters  of  the  law  to   prove  the 
contrary  by  evidence ;  their  business  was  to  show  by  argument,  if 
they  could,  that  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  their  adversa- 
ries was  insuffi<^ient.    Whether  or  not  the  usury  laws  do  produce 
positive  mischief,  is  also  a  question,  the  affirmative  of  which  is 
maintained  by  the  advocates  of  the  repeal.     They  may  bring  for- 
ward evidence   to  prove  it  ;  hut   it   is  not  possible  for  the  sop- 
pcMters  of  the  laws  to  establish  the  negative  in  the  same  way; 
they  can  only  deny  the  truth  or  the  applicability  of  the  testimony 
produced  on  the  other  side.    These  are  the  only  questions  offset, 
and  as  (o  these,  the  positive  evidence,  let  it  have  been  selected 
by  whom  it  would,  let  it  have  been  sufficient  or  insufficient,  mus( 
have  been  all  on  one  side.  All  the  rest  is  mere  matter  of  opinion 

am) 
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and  we  most  fully  agree  with  our  author,  that  opinions  deserve 
no  weight,  unless  so  far  as  they  are  '  founded  on  facts  or  reason* 
ing/  (|).  55.)  But,  so  far  as  the  mere  authority  of  opinion  goes, 
we  do  not  think  that  any  body  who  reads  the  examinations  of  Mr. 
Preston,  Mr.  Rothschild  and  Mr.  Gumey,  can  suspect  that  tbofie 
who  summoned  these  gentlemen  intended  to  deprive  the  laws 
of  the  support  of  authority  by  the  undue  parking  of  their  wit- 
nesses. If  the  Committee  did  not  know  beforehand  the  opinions 
of  the  persons  whom  they  called  before  them,  they  are  clearly 
acquitted  of  the  charge;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  knew  that 
Mr*  Rothschild  had  formed  the  opinion  which  he  delivered  in 
writing  at  the  close  of  his  examination,  and  what  doubts  Mr* 
Gurncy  entertained  of  the  propriety  of  repealing  the  present  laws  ; 
if  they  knew  more  of  the  speech  that  was  to  be  delivered  to  them 
by  Mr.  Preston  than  that  it  would  bj^  immeasurably  long ;  their 
conduct  in  summoning  these  gentlemen  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
an  honest  inquiry  after  truth. 

We  have  made  these  observations,  not  because  we  think  they 
bear  materially  upon  the  question  in  issue  ;  the  decision  of  whic^ 
does  not  depend  upon  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Bentham's  moralify, 
or  upon  the  good  or  ill  faith  of  those  who  selected  the  evidence 
laid  before  the  Committee  ;  but  because  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to 
clear  them  both  from  unjustifiable  imputations,  and  to  resist  any 
attempts  to  prevent  their  opinions  from  being  impartially  ezamin* 
ed  by  the  public. 

Leaving  positive  law  out  of  the  question,  we  bave>  said  that 
jthe  circumstance  of  a  loan  being  negotiated  at  a  higher  than  the 
market  rate  of  interest  does  not  of  itself  prove  the  existence  of 
any  moral  turpitude  in  the  bargain.  The  market  rate  of  interest 
is  adjusted  to  ordinary  circumstances  ;  the  ordinary  security  for 
repayment ;  the  ordinary  facility  of  obtaining  such  repayment  at 

I  pleasure  ;  the  ordinary  certainty  of  receiving  the  interest  regular^ 
y ;  any  variation,  therefore,  which  renders  the  transaction  less 
advantageous  to  ihe  lender,  entitles  him  to  a  compensation,  either 
in  the  shape.of  increased  interest,  or,  which  is  both  in  fact  and  ia 
law  tantamount,  of  a  premium  on  the  principal.  The  market  ra(e» 
however,  though  not  a  conclusive,  is  an  indispensable  criterion  irf* 
the  existence  of  moral  usury ;  for  it  is  quite  impossible,  withottt 
knowing  this,  to  say,  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  any  transaction  is 
higher  than  a  fair  dealing  man  would  have  taken  i  the  only  notion 
that  we  can  form  of  a  fair  dealing  man,  in  any  sort  of  traffic  whH* 
ever,  being,  that  he  is  willing  to  sell  his  commodity  for  the  same 
^ate  of  profit  that  is  commonly  made,  without  availing  himself  df 
any  casual  advantage  which  the  ignorance  or  necessity  of  the 
{Hirchaser  may  give  him*  Our  author,  however,  will  not  admit  tte 
inarket  rate  of  interest  to  be  any  criterion  of  moral  usury ;  he 

thinks 
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thbks  tb&t,  if  we  witnessed  the  neffociation  of  a  loan  in  any 
country,  we  couM,  without  an  v  knowledge  of  the  terms  upon  which 
such  iraosactions  were  usnally  there  arranged,  determine  whether 
theconduciof  the  parlies  was  fair  or  otherwise,  merely  bv  obsenrine 
the  earnest  but  unequal  conflict  between  the  evident  Jistress  and 
urgesC  necessity  of  the  borrower,  and  the  unbending  sternness  of 
the  lender.  Kow  we  affirm  that  from  these  circumstances  no 
conckttioo  could  be  drawn  against  the  fairness  of  the  demand; 
all  that  could  be  inferred  would  be,  that  the  borrower  was  in  great 
distress  for  money,  and  had  no  good  security  to  offer.  For,  if  he 
bad  such  security  to  offer  as  was  commonly  considered  available 
ifi  die  market,  it  is  clear  that  he  need  not  have  troubled  himself 
to  frtss  the  acceptance  of  his  security  upon  this  particular  lender ; 
hot  night  have  gone  elsewhere  with  the  certainty  of  having  his 
wants  supplied  upon  more  reasonable  terms.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  knew  that  no  other  person  in  the  world  would  furnish 
him  upon  easier  terms  with  the  accommodation  required,  what 
right  could  he  hare  to  complain  of  the  steadiness  of  this  particular  ' 
lender  in  refusing  to  do  so  ?  Let  us  suppose  the  houses  in  a  par- 
ticular street  to  be  generally  worth  £1000,  and  A.  tp  have  a 
hoftte  there  notoriously  out  of  repair,  though  he  might  be  under 
SQch  a  presssni  necessity  for  £(000  as  might  induce  him  to 
struggle  a  long  time  before  he  consented  to  sell  it  for  £800,  he 
would  have  no  more  right  to  complain  of  the  obduracy  of  B.  in 
refusing  to  give  him  the  larger  sum  for  it,  than  he  would  have  to 
complain  of  R's  refusing  to  make  him  a  present  of  £200. 

it  is  not  (hen  morally  wrong  to  lend  money  at  the  market  rate 
%f  interest,  whatever  that  may  be,  upon  marketable  security;  nor 
to  iadeimufy  ourselves  for  tne  deficiency  of  inferior  security  by 
laki^  a  proportionably  higher  rate  of  interest.  If  such  be  the 
ease^  why  should  the  legislature  restrain  the  moral  liberty  of  the 
sabject  by  fixing  a  particular  r^ite  of  interest  which  shall  never  be 
exceeded,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  money  in  the  market, 
or  the  deficiency  of  the  security  offered  ?  The  supporters  of  the 
usury  laws  tell  us,  that  such  interference  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
lection  of  the  needy  and  unwary  against  imposition :  and  if  it 
could  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  money  which  makes  the  traffic  in  it  more  liable  to  fraudulent 
abuses  than  any  other,  we  should  be  ready  to  admit  that  it  was  the 
^iity  of  the  legislature,  if  possible,  to  guard  against  such  abuses. 
But  we  confess  that,  in  our  opinion,  money  transactions  are  pre- 
ciitely  those  in  which  imposition  is  the  least  easy.  In  any  other 
hind  of  traffic  the  buyer  is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  con- 
cea^  defects  of  every  kind  ;  and  if  he  is  not  a  aealer  in  the 
tftkk  he  purchases,  but  a  mere  common  consumer,  is  almost 

always 
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always  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  representations  of  the  seller  as 
to  the  qoality  of  the  goods,  and  the  cost  of  their  production, 
particularly  if  he  is  obliged  to  buy  them  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  such  articles  are  not  in  common  demand.  On  the  con-* 
trary,  he  who  deals  for  a  loan  of  money,  bargains  for  an  article  of 
an  esactly  ascertained  quality,  and  of  such  easy  transmission^tbat 
its  value  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  same  country  can 
scarcely  be  susceptible  of  variation;  so  that  any  man  of  oruinary 
capacity  may,  upon  the  shortest  notice,  inform  himself  of  tm 
current  rate  of  such  dealings.  The  very  universality  of  the 
demand  for  money,  which  is  alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
regulating  the  price  of  it  by  law,  is  in  truth  the  greatest  possible 
security  against  imposition,  by  the  general  notoriety  which  it 
gives  to  the  market  price  of  the  commodity.  Our  author,  how- 
ever, seems  to  think  that  there  are  some  classes  of  borrowers 
whose  absolute  necessity  for  money  deprives  them,  by  a  sort  of 
fascination  as  it  were,  of  the  protection  of  their  reason,  and  that 
the  possessors  of  money  are  thus  enabled  to  force  the  use  of  it 
on  their  own  terms  upon  these  unfortunate  persons. 

^  There  is  no  peculiar  aptitude  in  bargains  made  in  the  hire  of 
houses,  to  spread  ruin  and  disorder  amongst  large  bodies  of  the  people. 
The  person  who  wants  and  treats  for  them  has  the  unimpeded  exercise 
of  his  discretion,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  is  under  no  sort  of  disadvan- 
tage relatively  to  the  person  with  whom  he  proposes  to  deal ;  but  the 
debtor,  whose  need  of  money  is  real  and  pressing,  b  the  slave  of  neces- 
sity, of  which  the  iron  grasp  silences  all  discretion.  We  hear  enough  in 
our  early  years  of  the  debtor's  pillow  and  the  debtor's  terror;  and.  who 
that  has  mixed  at  all  with  life  has  failed  to  observe,  that  what  be  was  then 
told  falls  short  of  the  truth?  The  expectant  heir,  dreading  a  disclosiire  of 
his  embarrassments,  which  would  expose  him  to  the  certainty  of  anger^io 
the  chance  of  disinheritance  ;  the  sinking  tradesman,  who  feels  his  credit 
giving  way  beneath  him,  and  sees  the  entire  loss  of  his  fortune  and  good 
name  pressipg  bard  and  close  upon  him  ;  the  man  of  sensitive  honour, 
whose  difficulties  have  forced  him  within  sight  of  a  gaol,  t«  bim  the  cer- 
tain grave  of  peace  and  hope;  when  such  men  in  such  circumstances  have 
to  meet  the  money  lender,  speculating  on  their  difficulties  and  their 
prospects, — who  doubts  the  intensity  of  their  agitation,  the  dread,  tbe 
despair  of  heart,  the  utter  helplessness,  tbe  natural  abjectness  of  spirit, 
which  make  them  an  easy  prey  ?  It  was  the  cruel  abuse  of  such  power 
and  such  distress  that  first  made  usurers  and  usury  odious,  and  suggest 
ed  restraining  laws  to  moderate  the  evil.' — pp.  10,  11. 

We  are  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge  the  depth  of  the 
debtor's  misery ;  but  we  deny  that  such  misery  would  exist  in  a 
higher  degree,  or  in  more  numerous  instances  than  at  present, 
if  the  traffic  in  money  were  rendered  perfectly  free.  A  debtor 
IS  about    to  be  sent    to  gaol ;  why  ?   because   he  has,   either 
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thitmgh  aisfertuDe  or  imprudence,  incurred  heavier  charges  than 
be  has  the  means  of  8atisrjrinj|.    Thus  far,  however^  usury  hfi  not 
injured  him  ;  but  to  relioTe  his  present  need  he  wants  to  borrow 
monej,  and  if  he  has  a  suflBcient  security  to  offer  for  it,  he  will 
easily  obtain  the  required  loan  at  the  market  rate  of  interest ;  if 
kis  security  be  doubtful  or  contingent,  he  must  borrow  at  a 
bwher  rate ;  but  if  the  fact  be  that  he  has  really  no  security  at 
all  to  <^er,  he  may  be  dishonest  enough  to  promise  mountains 
of  gold  to  any  capitalist  who  will  be  weak  enough  to  lend  him 
money  on  the  faith  of  such  promises,  but  he  can  have  no  right  to 
compmn  it  the  relief  thus  obtained  procure  him  only  a  tempo- 
rary respite  from  the  gaol,  to  which  his  unpaid  tradesmen  wpuld 
otherwise  have  consigned  him.     In  truthi  however,  these  are 
not  the  circumstances  under  which  usurious  loans  will  ever  take 
place :  nobody  will  lend  money  to  a  man  who  has  no  property, 
except  his  friends ;  and  as  they  will  relieve  him  out  of  pure  gen* 
erositT,  they  will  not  stipulate  for  exorbitant  interest.    Our  au* 
thor,  however,  brings  forward  a  fact  in  relation  to  this  part  of 
the  sdbject;  and  as,  notwithstanding  his  declared  aversion  to 
tbeory,  and  love  of  facts,  this  is  the  only  one  with  which  he  has 
ftvmred  us,  we  must  pay  him  the  compliment  of  examining  it* 
It  is  true,  he  goes  back  a  eood  way  for  it — to  the  early  times  of 
the  Roman  republic ;  but  the  fact  is  not  the  worse  for  being  an- 
cieat ;  our  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  inapplicable.    The  fact 
to  which  he  refers  is  that  instance  of  oppression  of  a  debtor  by  his 
creditor,  which  led  to  the  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  A.  u«  C« 
259.     But  what  was  the  real  cause  of  this  poor  Romanes  misfor- 
tones,  and  of  the  public  indignation  which  attended  them?  If  we 
torn  to  Livy,  we  shall  find  that  his  house  had  been  burned,  and 
his  farmine  stock  carried  off  by  the  Sa  bines ;  that  at  this  juncture 
m  tax  bad  been  imposed,  to  pay  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
borrow  money ;  that  this  debt,  increased  by  arrears  of  interest, 
{curmdi^um  tmim,)  had  stripped  him  of  his  estate  and  all  his 
property,  which,  being  insufficient  to  discharge  the  demand,  the 
law  had  delivered  him  over  to  his  creditor  to  be  chained  and 
tonnented  in  satisfaction  of  the  residue.     But  neither  were  the 
mirers  answerable  for  the  misery  which  was  really  occasioned  by 
tne  Sabine  invasion,  nor  was  the  cause  of  the  sedition  the  want 
of  usury  laws,  but  the  existence  of  a  law  which  admitted  of  such 
{^ross  abuse  as  that  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  private  custody 
of  the  creditor.    That  this  was  the  case  appears  still  more  clearly 
frmn  the  history  of  the  tumult  which  arose  A.  U.  C.  429,  twenty- 
two  years  after  the  legal  rate  of  interest  had  been  reduced  from  1 1 
per  cent,  the  amount  fixed  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  A.  U.  C.  308f 
to  •  per  cent.    The  popular  fury  was  then  excited  by  a  flagitious 
ro£^  xzxm.  vo.  65.---Q.  R.  35  attempt 
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attempt  of  a  creditor,  L.  Papirius,  upon  the  person  of  a  young 
man,  C.  Publilius,  who  had  surrendered  himself  to  his  custody 
as  surety  for  his  father ;  and  it  was  appeased,  not  by  altering  the 
rate  of  mterest,  but  by  taking  away  from  the  creditors  the  power 
of*  imprisoning  their  debtors. 

Our  author^s  reasoning  throughout  his  book,  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  expectant  heirs,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  perfectly  gratuitous  supposition,  that\every  con- 
tract for  a  loan,  howeyer   iniquitous,  will  be  legalized  by  the 
repeal  of  the  usury  laws ;  and  he  delights  in  alarming  his  readers 
with  the  prospect  of  usurers  established  in  eyery  part  of  England, 
^cleansed,  as  far  as  the  legislature  can  cleanse  them,  from  all. 
mark  and  stain,  secured  and  authorized  by  the  law  to  poison 
the  habits  of  youth  by  their  supplies,  while  they  are  speculating 
on  the  polluted  profits  of  their  ruin.'  (p.  132.)    But  do  the  usury 
laws  in  effect  anord  protection  to  the  expectant  heir  at  present  ? 
It.  is  notorious  that  the  roost  usurious  transaction,  according  to 
the  moral  notion  of  usury,  is  capable  of  being  kept  quite  clear  of 
the  letter  of  the  law,  under  the  conyenient  coyering  of  an  annu- 
ity, or  a  post-obit  bond.    Against  such  securities,  inde^^l,  courts 
01  equity  will  relieye,  where  circumstances  of  fraud  appear  in 
the  manner  of  obtaining  them,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  ex- 
pectant heirs,  who  are  considered  peculiar  objects  of  equitable 
protection.     But  this  iurisdiction  is  perfectly  indepencjlent  of.  the 
usury  laws,  and  would  still  continue  to  be  exercised,  if  those  laws 
were  altogether  repealed;  the  only  effect  of  the  repeal  would 
be  to  take  away  the  conclusive  presumption  of  fraud  which 
the  present  law  establishes  whereyer  the  parties  to  a  loan,  under 
circumstances  however  peculiar,  have  exceeded  the  terras  which 
our  ancestors  a  century  and  a  half  ago  thought  fair  and  proper 
under  the  general  circumstances  of  such  transactions.    All  such 
legal  presumptions  of  criminality  are  odious ;  they  are  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  liberal  spirit,  and  to  an  acknowledged  maxim 
of  English  law;   they   ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  admitted 
without  the  most  apparent  necessity,  which  cannot  be  made  out 
to  exist  in  this  case.    There  is  no  law  which  regulates  the  number 
of  years  purchase  at  which  estates  shall  be  bought ;  if  therefore 
an  estate  be  purchased  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  that  circuol- 
stance  is  not  admitted  by  our  courts  of  equity  to  be  of  itself 
proof  of  fraud,  though,  in  connection  with  other  circumstances. 
It  is  evidence  of  it,  and  the  courts  must  collect  and  sift  all  the 
facts  of  the  transaction^  before  they  grant  relief  against  the  con- 
tract as  fraudulent.     Yet  the  superintendence  of  those  courts  is 
relied  upon  as  fully  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  subject 
in  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  estates ;  and  if  this  can  be  done 

in 
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fa  tbe  case  of  famd,  the  value  of  which  depends  upon  circumstan- 
ces so  yarioos  and  so  difficult  to  be  appreciated,  much  more  safe- 
\j  night  it  in  the  case  of  monej  loans ;  because  the  value  of 
Donej  is  both  more  equable,  and  more  generally  known,  than 
that  of  estates,  and  therefore  both  the  amount  of  any  deviation 
from  the  current  price  of  it,  and  the  eflBsct  which  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  such  deviation  as  evidence  of  imposition,  would  be 
more  easily  ascertained. 

There  is  one  class,  and  we  admit  that  it  is  a  most  interesting 
class,  of  ItffMten,  who,  according  to  our  author  will  be  exposed 
to  considerable  danger  from  Ae  dishonesty  of  those  about  them, 
io  the  event  of  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws.    It  consists  of 

*  M  persons  ud  females  possessing  small  capitals,  and  lifing  wholly 
or  paitiaUy  upon  the  interest  of  them.  These  people  even  now  per^ 
petually  saier  (rom  their  credulity.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
persuade  tliem  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  restless  relatifes,  or  plausible 
schemers,  and  keep  tiieir  money  safe.  Enable  the  people  who  beset 
ttiem  to  promise  legally  lieaps  of  gold,  and  hardly  one  of  these  poor 
people  will  escape.' — p.  118. 

If  such  be  the  credulity  of  this  class  it  is  indeed  worthy  of 
great  commiseration,  but  we  cannot  think  that  the  state  is  bound 
to  Wg^laie  for  its  protection  in  such  a  way  as  to  cramp  all  other 
classes  of  society  in  the  use  of  their  proper t v.  Persons  of  this 
description,  if  blessed  with  the  most  ordinary  share  of  understand- 
iDg,  must,  one  shookl  think,  suspect,  that  a  man  who  offers  them 
a  very  unosoal  return  for  their  capital  has  some  secret  conscious- 
ness, that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  give  the  usual  security  for  it ; 
and  tbat  suspicion  should  induce  them  to  take  the  advice  of  their 
frteods  before  they  assent  to  the  proposed  speculation*  But  if 
they  will,  without  having  recourse  to  such  assistance,  withdraw 
thev  money  from  good  security,  and  invest  it  on  the  worthless 
word,  or  equally  worthless  note  or  bond  of  an  adventurer  who  has 
mo  security  at  all  to  offer,  they  must  abide  the  consequences  of 
their  rashness ;  unless  indeed  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
SQch  as  to  admit  of  relief  from  those  courts  whose  office  it  is  to 
protect  the  unwary  from  fraud  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without 
nterfering  with  the  rights  of  others. 

But  there  is  yet  another  species  of  iniquity  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed a  door  would  be  opened  by  the  proposed  repeal,  not  indeed 
affecting  either  of  the  parties  to  the  loan,  bat  enabling  them  by 
collusioo  to  injure  thira  persons.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
any  person,  except  members  of  corporate  companies,  embarking 
capSai  in  trade  upon  condition  of  sharing  in  the  profits  of  sucb 
trade,  is  liable  to  answer  for  the  losses  which  may  be  incurred 
tli^rsfai,  CO  the  extent  of  all  his  property ;  although  he  may  never 
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have  held  himself  out  to  the  world  as  a  partoer.    It  is  aiq>re« 
kended  that  if  the  usury  laws  were  repealed,  this  liabiltly  aught 
be  evaded  by  fraudulent  agreements  between  the  parties :  thus 
that,  which  was  really  a  proportion  of  the  profits,  might,  it  is  smA, 
be  reserved  in  the  shape  of  interest  to  a  concealed  partner,  who 
would  in  this  way  keep  clear  of  all  risk  but  that  of  an  ordinary  cre- 
ditor to  the  amount  of  his  property  actuallv  embarked  in  the  trade: 
while  the  dealers  with  the  firm  would  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
his  responsibility  in  case  of  failure.  This  is  another  apprefaensicm 
for  which  we  cannot  see  much  ground ;  whether  the  parties  were 
or  were  not  partners  would  still  be  a  question  of  fact  for  a  uoy  at 
law,  or  a  judge  in  equity ;  and  either  of  those  tribunals  woukl  easiljr 
atrip  the  case  of  the  fiimsy  disguise  supposed  to  be  thrown  over  iu 
If  it  appeared,  either  from  the  terms  of  the  contract,  or  by  the 
dealings  of  the  parties  with  each  other,  that  the  amount  of  the 
interest  reserved  was  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  the  amoontof 
the  profits  realized,  that  would  clearly  be  sufiicient  evidence  of  a 
partnership ;  and  even  if  the  amount  of  interest  should  have  been 
fixed  by  the  parties  according  to  a  supposed  average  rate  of  profits, 
such  interest  would  be  so  much  above  the  ordinary  rate,  that  it 
would  of  itself  excite  a  suspicion,  which  very  slight  circumatanoes 
of  interference  or  superintendence  would  increase  into  moral  cer- 
tainty, that  the  pretended  lender  was  in  fact  a  partner  with  the 
borrower,  or  rather  that  the  latter  was  the  mere  agent  of  the  to*- 
men    Such  circumstances  could  never  be  wanting,  where  the  na- 
ture of  the  transaction  was  really  such  as  we  are  contemplating ; 
for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  capitalist  would,  without  very 
minute  superintendence,  trust  his  property  in  the  hands  of  a  per- 
son worth  nothing,  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  it,  in  which  he  might, 
by  hazardous  speculations,  gain  something  for  himself  beyond  the 
agreed  rate  of  interest,  sup{>06ed  to  be  the  usual  rate  of  mercan* 
tm  profit,  but  by  which  ne  could   lose  nothing,  having,  by  the 
itipposition,  nothing  to  lose.    On  the  other  hand,  no  trader  who 
was  really  a  man  of  substance,  and  to  whom  a  capitalist  might 
be  induced  to  entrust  his  property  without  such  rigorous  in- 
speetton,  would  borrow  upon  the  terms  of  paying  over  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  his  profits  in   the  shape  of  interest  t» 
the  lender ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  borrower  would  feel  that  he 
must  stand  to  all  losses,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,- as  far  as  his 
own  capital,  which  by  the  supposition  is  substantial,  would  ex* 
tend ;  while  he  could  never  make  any  profit  at  all  upon  the  bor« 
rowed  capital,  except  by  extraordinUry  gains,  the  ordinary  ptpfits 
being,  by  the  supposition,  absorbed  in  the  interest*    Though, 
therefore,  persons  of  this  description  would  probably,  as  Uiey 
m^ht  always  with  the  most  perfect  integrity,  and  often  with  ti!e 
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grgjtesl  pradence,  give  somewhat  more  than  the  market  rate 
of  imereat  for  money  borrowed  on  their  personal  security,  which 
the  lender  might  also  fairly  require  from  them  on  account  of  the 
inperfect  nature  of  such  security  ;  yet  they  would  never  allow  to 
the  leader  rach  or  nearly  such  a  rate  as  he  would  derive  in  the 
shape  of  profit,  if  he  were  actually  embarked  as  a  partner  in  the 
ffade. 

We  believe  we  have  now  gone  through  all  the  cases  put .  ia 
support  of  the  usury  laws  as  a  necessary  security  against  fraud. 
Tae  ol^ectioD  on  this  ground  to  their  repeal  is  consistent  with  an 
admiMon  of  the  soundness  of  the  general  principle  of  freedom  in 
the  anaagemeot  of  property ;  and  if  it  was  supported  by  sufficient 
leaaoos,  which  we  think  we  have  shown  it  is  not,  might  authorize 
the  eieeption  of  ax>ney  transactions  from  the  rule*  The  objec* 
tions  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider  are  of  a  difierent  cha« 
racier ;  ther  arise  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the 
repeal  would  affect  the  landed  and  the  trading  interests ;  both 
which  it  would,  according  to  the  advocates  for  the  usury  laws, 
naterialiy  injare.  A  short  answer  to  such  objections  would  be, 
that  no  advantage  which  results  to  any  class  of  persons  in  con- 
sequence of  a  law  restraining  the  free  management  of  property, 
18  a  reason  for  the  continuance  of  such  a  law ;  because  the  advan- 
tMe  must  be  obtained  at  the  eipeni^e  of  some  other  class,  upon 
wwch  the  restriction  operates,  and  which  is  equally  entitled  with 
the  first  to  the  protection  of  the  legislature.  We  are  not,  how* 
tgfmr^  obliged  co  have  recourse  to  this  argument,  which,  though  it 
migfat  silence,  would  not  satisfy  those  whom  the  proposed  change 
is  deeaaed  Kkely  to  affect;  we  prefer  examining  their  cases,  and 
showing  that  neither  class  has  reason  to  apprehend  any  injurious 
conaeqoences  from  the  repeal.  We  will  begin  with  the  landed 
iotewest.  It  is  stated  as  a  tact  by  every  witness  examined  to  the 
point  before  the  committee  of  1818,  even  by  Mr*  Preston  himself, 
that  during  the  period  of  difficulty  which  had  then  lately  passed; 
'pmdent  persons  seised  of  estates  in  fee-simple,  with  unetcep- 
tiowable  titles,  were  obliged  to  raise  such  money,  as  their  occasions 
rec^iimd,  by  way  of  annuity  pn  lives,  on  account  of  the  impossi* 
bilky  of  procuring  it  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent.'  [Minutes  of 
EvuUnce^  p.  38.)  The  reason  of  their  being  able  to  obtain  money 
on  annuity  when  they  could  not  on  mortgage,  phinly  was  that  the 
ibmer  mode  furnished  a  ready  mean  of  evading  the. usury  Isrws ; 
fbr,  as  the  grantee  of  such  an  annuity  has  it  in  his  power  by  life- 
tnd^ance  to  secure  to  himself  the  return  of  his  principal  at  the 
estmctjon  of  the  life  for  which  the  annuity  is  granted,  whatever 
he  receives  beyond  the  annua)  sum  requisite  for  such  an  insurance 
is  interest ;  and,  as  the  law  does  not  interfere  to  regulate  thepric^ 
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of  life  annuities,  there  is  no  legal  limit  to  the  amount  of  interest 
which  mav  be  reserved  in  this  way.  It  might  appear  therefore, 
at  first  sight,  that  this  mode  of  raising  money  wonld  not  be  more 
disadvantageous  to  the  land-owner  than  a  mortgage  at  the  mai^^ 
rate  of  interest ;  for  that  the  amount  of  the  annuity  would  be 
compounded  only  of  that  market  rate  and  the  sum  necessary  for 
the  insurance  of  the  principal,  from  the  payment  of  which  itit 
erantor  is  discharged.  But  in  fact,  the  lender  upon  annuity  both 
does,  and  ought  to  require  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  than  tkat 
which  would  be  the  market  rate  upon  a  mortgage;  1st,  because 
he  ne.ver  can  enforce  payment  of  his  principal ;  while  the  borrower 
always  reserves  a  power  of  paying  it  at  his  pleasure,  and  conse- 
quently will  be  sure  to  pay  it,  if  at  all,  at  a  time  advantageous  to 
himself  and  disadvantageous  to  the  lender,  who  must  therefore 
receive  a  compensation  for  this  disadvantage  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest ;  2dly,  because  when  the  grantee  insures  the  life  on  which 
the  annuity  depends,  he  must  calculate  on  paying  something  more 
than  the  insurance  is  actually  worth,  from  which  excess  the  profit 
of  the  insurer  is  to  arise ;  and  lastly,  because  it  is  an  unpopular  in- 
vestment; though  never  declared  unlawful,  it  has  been  discounte* 
nanced  by  the  legislature,  and  subjected  to  a  variety  of  nice  forms, 
any  departure  from  which  vitiates  the  security ;  and  thus  the  traflte 
having  fallen  into  disrepute,  the  profits  of  it,  and  consequently  the 
burthen  of  the  borrowers,  have  been  increased  to  the  amount  ne- 
cessary to  compensate  for  the  risk  and  ignominy  incurred  by  the 
lenders.  The  result  of  all  these  circumstances  was,  that  craring 
the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  persons  who,  if  the  law  haa 
allowed  them,  could  have  easily  procured  money  on  mortgage  at 
from  6  to  8  per  cent,  were  obliged  to  borrow  on  annuities  at  lOu 
Any  one  would  think,  that  the  stating  of  this  was  ^uite  sufficient 
to  show,  that  the  landed  interest  must  lose  considerably  when- 
ever the  market  rate  of  interest  is  above  the  legal  rate.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  general  body  of  land-owners  derive  an 
advantage  from  the  law,  which  more  than  compensates  for  the  in- 
conveniences sustained  by  individuals  under  particular  circum- 
stances ;  because  the  law,  by  rendering  it  difiicult  to  raise  money 
upon  landed  estates,  tends  to  preserve  them  in  families,  and  thereby 
secures  our  nobility  and  gentry  from  the  diminution  of  weight  and 
influence  and  the  alteration  of  character  which  the  loss  of  terri- 
torial property  would  occasion.  But  we  deny  that  that  security  is 
the  result  of  the  usury  laws.  The  causes,  which  preserve  estate 
in  families,  are  the  aristocratic  feelings  and  prinaples  which  fill 
a  man  with  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  ancestors ;  and  teach 
him  to  abstain  from  any  personal  indulgence  which  may,  in  its 
effect,  impair  the  dignity  of  his  and  their  common  posterity ;  when 

these 
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Ibese  feeliDgs  and  principles  are  extinct,  no  laws  to  prevent  bor* 
rowiag  money  at  atwre  5  per  cent,  will  supply  their  place.     If 
tlie  law  coold,  as  we  have  seen  it  cannot,  prevent  a  tenant  in  fee 
fiBude  firom  borrowing,  it  would  not  present  him  from  selling ; 
and  the  spendthrift  as  easil v  finds  excuses  to  himself  for  selling 
Uus  afid  that  outlying  parcel  of  his  lands,  till  be  strips  his  family 
of  aO,  aa  he  would,  if  borrowing  was  firee,  for  loading  them  with 
iocimbrance  after  incumbrance  till  their  whole  value  was  ab- 
sorbed.   Again  it  is  said  that  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  rives  a 
steadiness  to  the  value  of  land,  favourable  to  the  stability  of 
the  landed  interest,  because  thus  the  person  who,  for  family 
purposes,  creates  a  charge  upon  his  estate  knows  with  certainty 
now  BQch  he  takes  from,  and  how  much  he  leaves  to  his  hen*. 
Let  OS,  however,  inquire  how  stands  the  fact  as  to  this  supposed 
steadiness  of  value  ?    Hear  Mr.  Preston ;  he  thinks  indeed  that 
*  nothing  could  be  so  injurious  to  the  landed  interest  as  (o  have 
the  rate  of  interest  without  a  limit;  the  value  of  land  would 
flttctnale  from  ten  to  forty  years  purchase,  and  even  more.' — 
{Mismies  of  Evidence^  p.  43.)     But  after  pronouncing  his  opinion 
thus  hrgdyj  what  does  he  state,  as  a  fact  f — why  that  the  value 
of  land  has  actually  fluctuated  within  the  last  fifty  years  from  ten 
to  xhktij  years  purchase ;  a  tolerably  extensive  range !    The  fact 
indeed  b  too  notorious  to  require  Mr.  Preston's  evidence ;  and 
we  sboukl  not  have  cited  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  demolishing,  out 
of  Ilia  own  mouth,  an  argument  upon  which  he  mainly  relies  in 
kia  defence  of  the  usury  Taws  as  applicable  to  the  landed  interest.^ 
It  is  quite  obvious,  that  considering  it  as  a  subject  for  the  iiK 
vestasent  of  capital,  whenever  the  interest  of  money  rises,  the 
flttrket  value  of  land  must  fall.    If,  when  a  man  coukl  obtain 
4  per  cent,  for  hk  money  in  the  funds,  the  highest  price  at  which 
he  was  artlling  to  buy  land  was  thirty  years  purchase,  by  which  he 
invested  his  capital  in  it  at  3^  per  cent.,  he  will  certainly  not 
give  so  high  a  price  when  his  capital,  if  funded,  will  yield  hia 
&  per  cent«    It  is  impossible,  tnerefore,  that  land  can  be  kept 
to  a  certain  value  by  any  law ;  and  if  not,  then  the  proportion 
between  it  and  the  charges  on  it  cannot  be  preserved  from  flue* 
tnalioo.    Whenever  the  incumbrancer  feels  that  the  rate  of  in- 
terest he  could  obtain  elsewhere,  as  for  instance  in  the  funds, 
is  si^Cdently  above  that  which  the  land-owner  pays  him,  to  make 
it  wofth  his  while  to  change  his  security,  he  will  insist  upon  an 
increase  of  interest  or  a  discharge  of  the  debt.    Under  the  pre* 
sent  Jaw,  the  land-owner  cannot  raise  the  interest  above  5  per 
cenL ;  therefore,  if  that  be  less  than  the  incumbrancer  can  obtain 
ehewhore,  he  must  pay  him  off!    He  must  pay  him  ofi*  by  sale 
of  part  of  his  estate ;  and  be  must  sell  that  piart  for  so  mucn  loss 

than 
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than  it  would  have  brought  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
charge,  as  will  counterbalance  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  since 
that  period.  If,  when  land  sold  at  thirty  jears  purchase,  the  sale  of 
SOO  acres  would  have  discharged  the  incumbrance,  it  will  require 
the  sale  of  300  acres  to  discharge  it  when  the  value  of  land  has 
sunk  to  twenty  years  purchase.  Thus  far,  it  is  trae,  it  makes  bo 
pecuniary  difference  to  the  land-owner  whether  he  is  obliged  to 
sell  300  acres  of  land  producing  any  given  amount  of  rent,  or 
whether  he  pays  the  same  amount  of  rent  away  in  the  shape  of 
interest,  as  soon  as  he  has  received  it.  But  he  may  have  the 
strongest  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
his  estate;  and  if  so,  we  cannot  but  see  how  great  an  object  it 
would  be  to  him  to  be  allowed  to  bear  in  the  shape  of  increased 
interest  the  same  diminution  of  his  annual  income,  which,  if  he 
cannot  increase  the  interest,  he  roust  bear  by  the  sale  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  land  producing  a  corresponding  amount  of  rent.  Eve- 
ry tenant  in  fee  simple  who  borrows  upon  annuity,  shows  that  he 
considers  this  object  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  incur  all  the  loss, 
inconvenience,  and,  as  many  consider  it,  disgrace,  attendant  upon 
that  mode  of  Raising  money.  .Fluctuation  in  the  vahie  of  land 
then  is  not  prevented  by  the  usury  laws,  and  would  not  be  in^ 
creased  by  their  fepeal ;  the  only  effect  they  at  present  produce 
upon  that  value  is  a  constant  depression  ;  by  making  it  less  avail- 
aole  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  owner  than  investments 
of  any  other  description,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
value  of  land  as  compared  with  that  of  such  other  investments, 
must  be  diminished  by  the  usury  laws. 

We  come  now  to  the  trading  interest.  The  friends  of  the 
repeal  have  always  considered,  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  it  by  this  class,  were  too  manifest  to  be  doubted.  Forced 
saks  of  land  are  disadvantageous;  forced  sales  of  go<kh,  which 
must  often  be  occasioned  by  the  same  cause,  are  at  least  equally 
ruinous ;  and  the  acknowledged  convenience,  not  to  say  neces> 
sity,  to  the  mercantile  world  of  discounting  bills,  has  always  been 
insisted  on  as  an  unanswerable  reason,  why  no  impediment 
should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  species  of  accommodation 
by  limttin|(  it  to  a  particular  rate,  which  is  sure  to  operate  mo^ 
fnrcibly  at  the  most  inconvenient  time ;  then  namely,  when,  from 
the  scarcity  of  floating  capital  in  the  money  market,  that  which 
is  to  be  found  there  is  in  the  greatest  demand.  But  our  author  m 
a  resolute  man ;  he  grapples  with  the  case  in  all  its  bearings ; 
he  Arst  denies  that  the  pressure  of  the  usury  laws  has  ever  been 
felt  by  the  mercantile  interest  in  either  of  these  ways;  and  then  he 
says  that,  ejren  if  it  has  been  so  felt,  it  was  right,  proper,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mercantile  interest,  that  it  should  have  bee^. 

It 
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It  reallj  ia  idle  to  adduce  a  formal  proof  of  the  fact,  that  sales  of 
£;oods  are  forced  when  the  markoi  rate  of  interest  is  above  the 
legal ;  the  man  who  is  under  a  necessity  of  raising  money,  and 
who  is  not  allowed  to  give  that  inierest  for  it  which  the  po»!ses- 
sors  of  money  know  they  can  make  by  other  means,  must  sell  his 
goods  for  what  he  can  get;  and  whoever  is  obliged  so  to  sell, 
will  feel  the  force  of  the  transatlantic  proverb,  'there  is  20  per 
cent,  difference  between  will  you  sell?  and  will  you  buy 7* 
What  shall  be  the  actual  amount  of  his  loss  must  of  course  de- 
pend 00  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  time  and  the  parti- 
cular case  ;  but  whatever  it  may  be^  the  owner  of  the  goods  must 
incur  it;  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  defer  the  sale.  If  he  had  a 
choice,  be  might  perhaps  decide  unwisely  for  his  own  interest; 
our  author  thinks  he  very  often  would,  and  that  therefore  the 
choice  ought,  for  his  own  sake,  to  be  taken  from  him ;  that  is, 
that  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  be  tied  down  to  the  necessity  of 
a  certaia  loss,  than  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  and 
purchase,  if  he  pleases,  the  possibility  of  avoiding  loss  altoge- 
ther, at  such  a  pnce  as,  in  his  estimation  who  has  the  best  mean9 
of  mdgingj  that  possibility  is  worth. 

The  mode  ia  which  the  usury  laws  operate  as  an  impediment 
to  the  discount  of  bills  we  shall  take  very  shortly  from  the  evi* 
dence  of  Mr.  Gurney,  an  adversary  to  the  repeal.  Having  stated 
the  difficulty  of  discounting  bills  in  1815,  which  he  ascribes, 
and  no  doubt  truly,  to  the  possibility  of  making  much  higher 
interest  elsewhere  than  the  law  would  allow  in  the  discount  mar- 
ket, he  is  asked ;  ^  Did  many  mercantile  failures  take  place  when 
the  bouses  had  actually  good  bills  in  their  possession,  in  conse- 

?[Uence  of  the  difficulty  of  discounting  those  good  bills  f  Ang. — 
t  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  fully ;  but  I  think  not  \ 
because,  when  a  person^s  existence  as  a  commercial  man  was  at 
stake,  DO  one  would  allow  their  own  friends  and  connexions  to 
be  ruioed,  merely  to  save  themselves  from  a  disadvantage  in  the 
rate  of  interest. —(.ft/mu<w  of  Evidence^  p.  24.)  No  argument 
can,  we  think,  be  necessary  to  show  that  to  be  a  most  improper 
state  of  the  law,  whereby  a  merchant  who  has  actually  in  his 
hands  the  means  of  meeting  all  demands  upon  him,  snail  be 
obliged  to  throw  himself  upon  the  charity  of  his  friends  and  con- 
nexions for  the  support  of  his  very  existence  as  a  commercial 
man  ;  a  support  which  they  can  only  afford  by  incurring  a  loss 
for  H  hich  he  cannot  by  law  provide  any  compensation. 

Our  author,  however,  thinks  that  if  the  usury  laws  do  operate 

to   restrain   the   facility  of  obtaining  loans   on   goods   and   of 

discounting  bills,  such  operation  is  beneficial ;  inasmuch  as  it 

prevents  *lhat  over-trading  and  its  consequences  to  which  any 
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excessive  facilities  to  loans  and  discounts  may  be  the  instrument.' 
•—(p.  95.)  In  support  of  this  doctrine  he  alleges  some  parts  of 
the  speeches  delivered  bj  Lords  Liverpool  and  Grenville,  and 
Mr.  Peel,  in  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  removal  of  the  Bank 
restrictions,  in  which  strong  disapprobation  is  expressed  of  the 
over-trading  to  which  the  facility  of  discount  introduced  by  those 
restrictions  had  given  rise.  But  there  is  no  real  analogy  between 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases.  The  bank  of  England,  the 
great  fountain  of  discount  during  the  period  of  the  restrictions, 
issued  the  sums  advanced  by  it  for  that  purpose  in  paper  not 
convertible  into  specie.  Such  an  issue,  as  Mr.  Peel  excellently 
observed,  had  '  no  counteracting  principle  within  itself.^  In  those 
few  words  lies  the  whole  history  of  the  origin  of  the  mischief 
which  followed.  The  bank  directors  had  an  obvious  interest  in 
increasing  the  quantity  of  a  currency  of  no  intrinsic  value,  but  froai 
the  furnishing  of  which  they  derived  a  considerable  profit ;  and  as 
they  could  not  be  compelled  to  exchange  that  currency  for  what  it 

Jrofessed  to  represent,  its  overabundance  could  never  be  brought 
ome  to  their  notice,  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  by  an 
immediate  and  equivalent  demand  for  bullion.  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  loaded  the  discount  market  with  a  supply  beyond 
its  natural  and  effective  demand ;  they  lent  notes,  which  cost  them 
nothing,  at  a  rate  at  which  they  could  not  have  afforded  to  lend 
gold,  or  notes  convertible  into  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bolters ; 
and  it  was  this  excessive  supply  which  stimulated  the  country 
to  the  over-trading  complainea  of  by  the  great  statesmen  above 
named.  But  no  such  unnatural  supply  would  be  thrown  into 
the  market  in  consequence  of  the  measure  we  are  supporting ; 
no  capitalist  could,  after  the  repeal,  discount  bills  by  the  advance 
of  any  thing  but  money,  or  paper  convertible  into  money ;  and 
the  only  change  introduced  would  be,  that  theidiscount  market 
would  be  as  open  when  the  market  rate  of  interest  was  above  5  per 
cent,  as  when  it  was  below.  No  overtrading  is  produced  by  the 
facilitv  of  discount  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the  market 
rate  oeing  below  the  legal  maximum  ;  we  have  therefore  a  right 
to  maintain,  that  none  would  be  produced  by  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  that  facility  in  case  the  market  rate  should  rise 
above  it. 

Another  of  our  authof^s  objections  to  making  the  rate  of  dis- 
count perfectly  free,  is  countenanced  by  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Gurney  and  Mr.  Rothschild,  the  latter  of  whom  thoueht  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  embodied  in  a  paper  which  he  delivered 
to  the  committee  at  the  close  of  his  examination.  It  is  this :  that 
small  manufacturers  and  traders  would  cither  be  prevented  from 
obtaining  that  accommodation  by  way  of  discount  which  they  at 

present 
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present  enjoy,  or  would  be  compelled  to  purchase  it  at  an  eiorbi- 
uufit  rate ;  because  the  Dumber  of  persons  to  whom  ihev  can  ap* 
ply  for  it  heing  small,  those  persons  have  a  monopoUr  against 
tbem,  and  would  impose  their  own  terms  upon  them.  That  such 
small  dealers  would  be  obliged  to  allow  a  rate  of  discount  on 
their  bilk  somewhat  higher  than  would  be  charged  on  the  bills 
of  eminent  houses  is  likely  enough,  and  is  a  consequence  of  the  first 
principles  of  commercial  credit.  Such  bills  are  really  of  different 
values.  A  bill  bearing  Mr.  Rothschild's  name  would  be  cashed 
in  any  part  of  the  civihxed  world  by  any  individual  who  chose  to 
deal  m  bills.  But  when  A.  B.,  a  small  manufacturer  in  some  re* 
mo£e  county,  draws  upon  C.  D.,  an  obscure  tradesman  in  Lon* 
don ;  though  they  may  each,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
dealings,  be  as  solvent  as  Mr*  Rothschild,  yet  the  number  of  per- 
sons, who  know  that  they  are  so,  is  so  small,  that  any  one  willing 
to  cash  their  bill,  has  a  right  to  consider  that  if  he  should  happen 
to  want  money  before  it  ^omes  due,  he  has  little  chance  of  be- 
ing able  to  get  it  cashed  again ;  and  he  may  therefore  fairly  re- 
quire an  increased  rate  of  discount  to  compensate  for  this  disad- 
▼antage.  But  that  an  unreasonable  compensation  could  be  exact- 
ed, we  by  no  naeans  believe.  Putting  the  disadvantages  of  such 
small  traders  in  the  strongest  light  possible,  it  is  yet  quite  clear, 
that  they  will  not  allow  a  greater  discount  than  their  profits  ena- 
ble them  to  afford ;  if  a  greater  be  demanded,  they  will  not  dis- 
count at  all,  and  no  capitalist  will  insist  upon  such  terms  as  will 
destroy  his  own  market,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  a  connexion 
in  the  continuance  of  which,  upon  fair  terms,  he  has  as  great  an 
interest  as  the  person  to  whom  be  affords  the  requisite  accommo- 
dation ;  for  in  this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  trade,  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  intercourse  must  be  mutual,  or  the  intercourse 
will  cease.  Fraud  in  this  case  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  the 
small  and  large  traders  have  the  same  means  of  knowing  the  ge- 
neral rate  of  discount. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  usury  laws  confer  an  advantage 
on  the  government  in  its  pecuniary  transactions,  of  which  it  would 
be  unwise  to  deprive  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
with  precise  accuracy  the  mode  in  which  the  operations  of  the 
government  in  the  money  market  would  be  affected  by  the  repeal, 
without  a  more  minute  consideration  of  many  complicated  circum- 
stances than  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  engage  in ;  we  may  still, 
however,  show,  even  by  a  very  general  view  of  this  branch  of 
oor  subject,  that  the  supposed  advantage  is  imaginary.  As  the 
case  stands  at  present,  the  government  is  free  from  the  operation 
of  the  law ;  it  can,  therefore,  give  any  amount  of  interest  for  the 
money  it  borrows ;  and  this  circumstance  is  supposed  to  give  it  a 

sort 
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sort  of  monopoly  whenever  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  above 
the  legal  rate.  But  thej  who  reason  thus,  forget  the  notorious 
fact  that  the  usurj  laws  are  completely  evaded  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  great  market  in  which  the  govemment.does  and 
roust  carry  on  its  pecuniary  operations.  It  Is,  indeed,  well  for  the 
government  that  they  are  so.  The  great  contractor  who  bids  for 
the  loan  does  not  carry  millions  of  money  in  his  pocket  to  Downing 
Street ;  but  he  undertakes  to  procure  the  money,  in  the  confidence 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  do  so  by  a  number  of  subordinate  loans, 
in  the  negociation  of  which  he  will  be  practically  as  free  as  the 
government  itself.  If  this  were  not  the  case  he  mu&t  deal  with 
the  government  on  harder  terms,  because  he  would  feel  that  in  his 
own  future  operations  he  might  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
more  disadvantageous  means  of  fulfilling  his  engagements  than 
borrowing  at  6  per  cent.,  or  any  other  rate  which  he  may  find 
necessary ;  as  he  now  knows  he  shall  have  the  power  of  doing. 
That  the  usury  laws  are  capable  of  being  evaded  in  practice  in 
pther  places  as  well  as  on  the  Stock  Exchaitge,  we  have  already 
shown;  but  we  will  here  suppose  that  they  are  everywhere  else  inh- 
plicitly  obeyed,  both  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  If  that  were  so, 
thf  government  would  certainly  enjoy  a  monopoly  in  the  money 
market,  as  ^gamst  the  landed  and  trading  bodies,  whenever  the 
market  rate  of  interest  was  above  6  per  cent.  Those  bodies  how- 
ever are  not  strangers  to  the  government,  but  component  parts 
of  that  general  body  politic  which  wants  to  borrow,  and  of  which 
the  government  is  only  the  representative  and  agent.  Now  it  is 
quite  clear  that  an  advantage  gained  by  the  body  politic  over  all  its 
members  is  no  advantage  at  all ;  because,  whatever  the  body  gains 
the  members  must  lose ;  and,  as  all  the  members  make  up  the 
whole  body,  the  amount  of  their  losses  must  equal,  and  conse- 
quently neutralize,  the  gain  of  the  body.  But  if  the  gain  of  the 
body  be  at  the  expense  of  some  only  of  the  members,  such  gain 
is  still  no  benefit  to  the  body  at  large,  which  suffers  by  the  pressure 
thrown  on  some  members,  exactly  as  much  as  it  profits  by  the 
relief  given  to  others;  it  is  merely  an  unfair  advantage  given  to 
those  members  who  do  not  contribute  to  the  loss,  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  do;  for  by  such  an  arrangement  the  burthens  of 
the  community  become  unequally  distributed,  and  those  who 
bear  the  loss  which  corresponds  to  the  gain  of  the  government^ 
are  compelled  to  support  alone  a  weight  which  ought  to  be  shared 
with  them  by  the  pojisessors  of  other  descriptions  of  property. 
The  government,  then,  can  never  enjoy  any  real  advantage  in 
consequence  of  a  monopoly  in  the  money  market;  the  only  effect 
of  such  a  monopoly,  if  it  produce  any  eflect  at  all,  being  to  shift 

part 
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part  of  the  public  burthens  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  can 
evade  the  monopoly  to  the  shoulders  of  those  who  cannot. 

There  is  still  a  strong  hold  left  to  the  supporters  of  the  usury 
hws :  the  repeal  will  be  an  innovation,  say  ihey,  and  nobody  can 
tell  what  will  be  the  consequence,  till  it  has  been  tried.  The 
objection  is  inapplicable,  because  the  laws  may  be  restored  at 
any  time,  if  their  abn^tion  should  be  found  mischievous.  In- 
Bovatioos  which  give  new  rights  may  be  dangerous,  because  it 
nay  not  be  safe  or  practicable  to  take  away  such  rights  when 
once  giveii,  however  urgently  the  general  good  may  require  it : 
but  the  removal  of  these  restraints  will  neither  entitle  nor  em* 
power  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  resist  the  restoration  of  them 
whenever  it  shall  seem  good  to  the  legislature.  There  is  then,  ^s 
it  seems  to  us,  no  good  reason  for  maintaining  the  usury  laws. 
They  are  neither  necessary  nor  effectual  for  the  prevention  of 
fraud  ;  they  are  not  advantageous  to  the  government ;  they  are 
positively  injurtous  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  to  which  their 
operation  extends. 

Art.  VII/. — Don  Esteban^  or  Memoirs  of  a  Spaniard^  written  by 
himself.     In  three  volumes,  8vo.     London.     1826. 

fT^HAT  a  Spaniard  has  furnished  a  part  of  the  materials  of 
-^  this  work  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  ^  that  every  thing  which 
the  author  relates  is  to  be  considered  as  simple  matter  of  fact,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  those  names  which  he  has  assigned  to  the 
parties  liguring  in  the  merely  6togropfttca/part  of  his  story,'  is  an 
assertion  which  no  attentive  reader  will  credit.  Whatever  there 
is  of  tTHth  in  these  volumes  has  been  foisted  into  a  tale,  which 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  attribute  to  some  one  of  our  English 
third-rate  Novel  writers. 

But  even  in  those  portions  of  the  book,  in  which  we  discover 
the  hand  of  a  native,  there  is  a  something  inexplicable  to  the 
Spanish  scholar,  who  has  studied  the  manners  and  habits  of 
Spaniards  in  their  own  country.  The  ^national  features  are  cer- 
tainly there;  but  so  distorted,  so  like  a  portrait  attempted  by  an 
unskilful  painter,  half  from  recollection,  half  from  description, 
that  we  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  whole  truth 
as  to  the  slock  and  parentage  of  this  work.  In  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  Spanish  words,  of  which  there  is  an  affected  display, 
are  mangled  in  a  manner  which  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
attribute  to  the  hand  of  a  native  ;  and  blunders  perpetually  occur, 
betraying  that  half  knowledge  of  a  language,  which  is  sure  to  mis- 
lead the  possessor,  whenever  be  is  determined  to  be  exceedingly 
accurate.    The  word  Calalatfxidj  for  instance,  is  spelt  Calak^z^ 
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as  if  the  writer  had  forgotten  the  guttural  sound  of  i;  before  ti,  and 
thought  himself  a  perfect  Castilian  by  substituting  a  z  for  the 
final  d.  In  another  place,  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  are  called 
(hditans ;  from  which  we  suspect  that  the  writer  failed  to  catch 
the  sound  of  the  G  in  the  true  Spanish  word  Gaditanos^  which 
preserves  it  from  the  Laiin  Gades.*  It  is  inconceivable  ^ow  a 
Spaniard  could  have  supposed  that  Pero  Botero^  a  sjnonime  of 
Old  Xtcft,  could  be  translated  literally,  Swearing  Ptier^  taking 
Bolero  for  Votero^  and  imagining  that  the  word,  thus  altered, 
can  be  derived  from  Voio^  an  oath.  Bolero^  in  fact,  comes  from 
jBo/o,  a  skin-bottle,  the  makers  of  which,  being  obliged  to  use  a 
great  quantity  of  melted  pitch,  and  looking  not  much  whiter  than 
our  chimney  sweepers,  have,  unhappily  for  the  honour  of  the  trade, 
exposed  their  workshops  to  be  maae  the  emblems  of  the  infernal 
regions. — The  measure  of  the  short  verses  of  seven  and  of  eight 
syllables  is  so  familiar  to  the  Spanish  ear,  that  the  most  illiterate 
natives,  and  even  mere  children,  never  fail  to  discover  a  halting 
line.  Yet,  in  a  quotation  from  the  modern  poet  Cienfuegos,  we 
find  the  following  stanza. 

O  qwinta  dulce  imagen 

^uantcLs  tiemas  paUtbras 

Mi  dire,  que  el  labia 

Quiere  decirlas^  y  calla. 
The  last  verse  exceeds  the  measure  by  a  syllable ;  and  the  pro- 
noun las^  in  decirlas^  which  has  caused  the  mischief,  is  evidently 
added  by  a  person,  who,misguided  by  his  grammar,and  unchecked 
by  his  ear,  has  missed  the  delicate  idiom  of  the  poet.  The  true 
reading  is  Quiere  dectV,  y  calla.]  If  a  Spaniard  inserted  these 
verses  he  must  have  quitted  his  country  at  an  early  age.  No 
other  supposition  can» indeed,  reconcile  the  existence  m  the  work 
of  much  that  must  have  come  from  a  native,  mixed  with  inaccu- 
racies and  mistakes,  which  no  native  but  a  child  could  have  made. 
There  is  scarcely  a  description  of  manners  and  customs  in  the 
book,  which  we  could  not  quote  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  The 
account  of  the  vintage,  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  is,  we  believe, 
the  only  exception ;  and  that  attributable  perhaps  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  author  was  familiar  with  it  in  his  boyhood. 
One  of  the  sketches  nearest  to  nature  is  that  of  a  talkative  Anda- 

lusian  muleteer ;  and  yet  part  of  it  is  so  exaggerated,  that  were  it 

_ _ — . ft . 

*  It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  our  readers  to  learn,  by  the  way,  that  the 
old  English  appellation  CaUt  for  Cadis  was  derived  from  CaliZj  the  name  given  to  that 
town  in  the  Chronicle  of  Don  Pedro  Nino. 

t  It  is  curious  that,  in  a  Paris  edition  of  Cienfuegos,  the  same  verse  is  altered  into 
Qtitere  dtcira^yccUlOy  which  preserves  the  measure  by  the  absence  of  the  s;  the  two 
vowels  a  and  if  being  in  that  case  pronounced  together.  We  should  infer  from  this 
circumstance  that  the  Paris  editor,  though  not  a  good  scholar,  was  a  native  Spanian^ 
whose  ear  was  his  chief  guide. 

translated 
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franslated  inCo  Spantsb,  the  Andalusians  would  be  inclined  to 
suspect  its  having  come  from  the  hand  of  some  of  the  English 
officers,  who  during  the  Peninsular  war  often  amused  them  with 
their  vefibrts  to  understand  and  assume  the  peculiar  humour  of 
the  province. — When  touching  upon  church  matters,  Don  Elsteban 
is  sore  to  blunder,  in  a  manner  which,  without  showing  complete 
Ignorance,  betrays  a  very  imperfect  recollection  of  things,  which, 
a^d  he  grown  up  in  Spain,  he  must  have  known  thoroughly, 
though  a  layman.  What  Spaniard  could  imagine  that  an  ancient 
image  of  the  Virgin  was  washed  and  scoured  to  take  out  the 
dark  colour,  which  age  and  the  lamps  had  given  it ;  or  that  the 
wiest  of  a  country  town,  removing  the  pix  with  the  consecrated 
host  from  the  danger  of  profanation,  on  the  approach  of  the 
French,  would  have  put  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Gtfer- 
rilia  men,  who  protected  the  flight?  such  a  privilege  is  not 
allowed  even  to  a  clergyman  in  sub-deacon's  orders.  The  priest, 
in  the  case  imagined  by  Don  Esteban,  evidently  for  the  sake  of 
a  picturesque  sketch,  would  have  consumed  all  the  consecrated 
wafers,  or  carried  them  in  his  own  bosom. 

The  account  of  a  Ronuria^*  or  annual  visit,  to  some  country 
sanctuary,  though  prettily  told,  appears  to  us  to  be  taken  partly 
from  hearsay  and  partly  from  imperfect  remembrance. 

*  All  along  the  fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  hermitage,  groups  of 
persons  were  seen  Ijring  on  the  ground,  with  their  ^m^re  (cold  meat) 
«id  be4a$  (borradilos)  of  wine  before  them,  skigiog,  laughing,  and  pby« 
iag  aU  kinds  of  tricks,  all  ranks,  ages  and  sexes  huddled  together,  with 
a  cordiaJlty  dwractenstic  onlj.of  the  Spanish  nation.  There  might  be 
seen  peiaooa  of  the  true-blue  blood,  slightiog  all  etiquette,  and  offering 
part  <^  their  provisions  to  the  plebeian,  who,  sensible  of  the  honour,  sat 
iiimself  down  to  eat  with  them,  and  treated  them  with  a  joke,  or  some 
witty  story  of  his  owo  invention ;  while  the  handicraAsman  politely 
offered  his  hota  to  the  hidalgo^  both  rendering  common  what  each  had 
brought  for  his  family  and  friends.' 

AH  this  is  well  enough,  thoueh  there  is  some  exaggeration  as 
to  the  primitive  familiarity  with  which  the  picture  is  coloured. 
As  for  the  church  festivals,  the  gigantic  dancing  figures,  and  the 
proce&sion  which  he  describes  in  another  part,  we  think  be  has 
Dorrowed  the  materiab  from  books  already  in  the  hands  of  the 

*  Romaia  is  denved,  we  bcliere,  from  Romtrt^  •  pilgrim  bouod  to  Rome.  As  by 
memos  of  the  tjalem  of  indalf  enees  Uie  merit  and  tpirituil  benefits  of  vititioi  Rome 
fai  person,  were  oflen  conferred  bj  the  pope  on  such  as  performed  certain  devotions 
before  some  image  or  shrine  which  the  monks  wished  to  bring  into  notice,  the  shott 
jaunt  to  a  convent  or  hermitage  was  probablj  dignified  at  an  earij  period  with  the 
name  of  a  journej  to  Rome ;  or,  what  is  more  likelj,  pilgrimages  in  Spain  took  the 
name  of  those  devotional  journejs  which  were  most  frequent.  It  should  be  also 
remembered  that  pilgrims  to  the  Hoi j  Land,  generally,  if  not  universally,  took  Rome 
m  their  way. 

public. 
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public.  It  would  indeed  be  no  difficult  matter  to  trace  Ooa 
Esteban,  in  this  as  in  many  other  places,  to  the  stores  from  which 
be  has  taken  detached  pieces  for  his  patchwork,  or  to  detect  ihe 
mistakes  he  has  made  in  the  act  of  appropriation;  such  as  th^ 
attributing  the  elegant  language  of  the  fan,  to  the  Manolas  of 
Madrid — the  coarsest,  lowest,  and  most  disgusting  of  the  Spanish 
females : — and  the  transferring  to  the  Prado  of  Madrid,  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Alameda  of  Seville. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Don  Esteban's  account  of  the  noisy  and 
in  general  grossly  offensive  meetings  of  the  Romeriasj  which  he 
transforms   into   a    kind  of  Arcadian  festival,  extemporaneous 
poems  flow  frqm  the  lips  of  half  the  company.     The  Spaniards, 
we  are  gravely  told, '  possess  great  readiness  for  poetry,  and  their 
talent  for   improvisation  (which  is   quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
Italians)  is  a  source  of  much  entertainment   at   these  parties.^' 
This  is  the  mere  exaggeration  of  national  partiality.    The  num^ 
ber  of  these  extempore  poets  was  at  all  times  very  limited,  and 
their  performances  generally  of  a  nature  to  excite  mirth  at  their 
own  expense.  •  The  custom   itself  of  improvisation  has  bee^ 
ridiculed  and  exploded  in  Spain,  as  any  one  who  has  read  the 
History  of  Fathtr  Gerund  will  readily  believe.    But  to  state  that 
^  these  natural  versifiers  compose,  with  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
octavag  and  decima$^  often  all  constructed  on  the  same  rhyoie,  and 
keep  up  poetical  disputes,  which  might  puzzle  the  most  fertile 
and  ingenious,'  is  pure  unmeaning  jargon,  as  groundless  as  the  as* 
sertion  that  the  Spaniards  are  not  inferior  to  the  Italians  in  r^adi* 
ness  for  poetical  composition.     The  only  mode  of  accounting  for 
such  outrageous  mistatements  is  to  suppose  the  union  of  an  undue 
portion  of  national  vanity  with  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  which  the  Spanish  language  opposes  to  ready  versifi- 
cation, and  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Italian- 
It  js  far  from  being  our  wish  to  deter  an  industrious  foreigner 
from  attempting  to  obtain  naturalization  in  our  literature.     The 
Spaniard  who  has  written  a  part  of  Don  Esteban  does  not  aj:5|>ear 
deficient  in  talent,  though  his  taste  is  still  unrefined,  and  he  wants 
the  leading   hand   of  acquired  knowledge.     We  conceive  that, 
by  a  longer  residence  in  this  country,  a  better  acquaintance  with 
our  eminent  writers,  and  the  assistance  of  a  higher  description 
of  literary  advisers,  than  the  whole  conduct  of  his  present  work 
betrays,  he  may  be  able  to  rise  above  the  busy  and  contempti- 
ble class  of  book-makers  and  every  day  novelists.     But,  before 
he  can  realize  this  hope,  he  must  cure  himself  of  the  national 
defect,  which  of  itself  was  sufficient  to  have  spoiled  the  work  be- 
fore us :  we  mean  that  spirit  of  rhodomontade,  that  absolute  ina- 
bility to  draw  any  object  in  its  natural  diqaensions,  to  which  the 

Spaniards 
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l^ftoiards  mem  to  be  more  tulject  io  these  their  da^  of  national 
wrelckadofs  than  even  at  the  period  of  their  dauhng  and  transit 
•flC  gkny-  This  is  the  last  resource  of  bumbled  pride,  which,  con- 
stantly forced  to  avoid  reality,  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  fancy, 
sweHmg  and  distorting  its  images  for  the  sake  of  a  vain  gratifica* 
tioB.  It  is  a  morbid  symptom  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  all  retro- 
grade nations,  but  most  remarkably  exhibited  in  the  Spaniards. 

If  we  observe  the'national  tone  of  feeling,  when  it  begins  to  ap- 
pear Qoder  a  growing  and  settling  form,  in  the  Spanish  literature 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  shall  find  it  perfectly  free  from  ex- 
aggeration, and  quKe  in  accordance  with  the  sedate  and  digni* 
fied  manner  which  Europe  has,  even  to  our  own  days,  attributed 
Io  the  Castilians.  Joan  de  Mina,'  their  chief  poet,  and  the  Chroni- 
cfen,  their  best  prose  writers  of  that  period,  though  certainly  de- 
ident  io  genius,  show  talent,  information,  and  that  kind  of  taste 
which  rejects  and  curtaib  more  from  timiditr  than  refinement. 
To  judge  by  them  of  the  prevalent  mental  habits  of  the  nation, 
(ana  no  guides  can  be  safer  than  books  which  have  both  led  and 
reflected  the  public  mind^  the  Spaniards  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
fiir  from  indulging  imaeination,  seem  to  have  laboured  under  a 
certain  awkwardness  and  false  modesty,  having  their  powers  more 
curbed  and  cramped  by  fear  of  what  might  be  wrong  and  un<* 
seemly,  than  urged  into  free  action  by  the  hope  and  anticipation 
of  en  J  thing  beooroing  and  graceful.  We  are  indeed  inclined  to 
believe,  that  as  this  was  the  period  when  the  Castilian  monarchy 
began  to  be  better  known  in  Europe,  it  was  also  the  original  from 
which  the  common  notion  of  Spanish  formality  and  reserve  was 
<lertved. 

During  the  rapid  accession  of  power  which,  from  the  conclu** 
sioo  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
«tve  Spain  her  unnatural  preponderance  under  Ferdinand  V.  and 
Charles  his  grandson,  ana  till  the  unsteady  foundations  .  of  that 
power  gave  way,  almost  at  once,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IHm  the 
Castilian  literature  exhibits  a  modification  otthe  national  feelinn, 
tnctly  answering  to  the  political  circumstances  of  Spain*  The 
shyness  of  misconceived  propriety  and  decorum,  the  awkward- 
ness of  deep  seated  pride,  afraid  of  ridicule,  appear  relieved  by 
the  assurance  arising  from  national  weight  and  importance;  lind 
the  Spaniards  of  that  time  seem  to  feel  that  they  may  venture  to 
be  natural.  Yet,  if  we  except  Cervantes,  who  was  led  by  the  un- 
hesJCatinf  confidence  of  real  genius,  the  Spanish  writers  seldom 
attemptM  to  be  original ;  as  if  the  concentrated  and  Cautious 
pride  of  the  national  character  did  not  allow  them  to  risk  any 
thing  that  might  expose  their  dignity,  and  determined  them 
always  to  act  by  rule  and  precedent.    The  taste  foi  elaborate 
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thoughts  and  far-fetched  metaphors,  which  the  nation  had  inherit* 
ed  from  the  Arabs,  enabled,  it  is  true,  Lope  de  Vega  and  G6n- 
gora,  to  establish  a  school  of  metaphysical  bombast.  But  that 
vicious  style  was  nearly  confined  to  poetry,  and  successfully  op- 
posed, for  a  time,  with  the  weapons  of  ridicule  ;  a  proof  that  the 
mass  of  the  jieople  still  preserved  habits  of  mind  averse  to  inflated 
exaggeration.  Had  the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy under  Charles  V.  been  endued  with  a  strength  propor- 
tionate to  their  magnitude,  the  tone  of  feeling  which  we  observe 
in  the  extraordinary  characters  of  Spanish  history  at  that  period 
would  have  become  fixed  in  the  nation.  Settled  pride  would  have 
been  the  root  of  their  evil,  and  love  of  what  is  great  and  honour- 
able the  spring  of  their  good  qualities.  But  their  lofty  spirits 
could  not  brook  disappointment.  The  downfall  and  huaiiliation 
of  their  monarchy  produced  a  kind  of  national  delusion,  which 
showed  itself  in  the  most  outrageous  bragging  and  misrepresenta- 
tion after  defeat,  and  the  most  barbarous  ferocity  when  they  mas- 
tered their  enemies. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  when  Spain  lay  like  the  man- 
gled corpse  of  a  giant,  her  best  limbs  severed  by  revolt,  and  her 
best  blood  spent  in  the  obstinate  contests  which  ended  in  her  ruin, 
that  the  spirit  of  hollow  boasting  seized  her  in  full  possession. 
To  present  the  reader  with  specimens  of  that  spirit  from  the  con- 
temporarv  writers  would  take  us  much  farther  from  our  subject 
than  we  think  it  right  to  wander.  But  that,  in  1641,  it  had  already- 
become  as  truly  national  and  popular  as  it  is  at  this  day,  will  be 
evident  to  those  who  can  read  the  Spanish  novel  of  Luis  Velez 
de  Guevara,  El  Diablo  Cojuelo^  which  Le  Sage  enlarged  and  al- 
tered into  his  Diable  Boiieux.  The  lively  Frenchman  omitted  a 
passage  extremely  characteristic  of  Spanish  boasting,  which,  in 
his  model,  is  connected  with  the  quarrel  between  a  tragic  and  a 
comic  poet.*  We  allude  to  a  meeting  of  Don  Cleophas  and  his 
guide  with'a  Frenchman,  an  Finglishman,  an  Italian,  and  a  German, 
the  representatives  of  the  nations  which  had  humbled  the  pride 
of  Spain,  and  helped  her  subjects  in  Holland  to  shake  off  her  iron 

i^oke.     It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  give  a  literal  trans- 
ation  of  the  passage ;  but  we  will  render  it  as  closely   as   idiom 
and  delicacy  will  allow. 

^  "  What  news  of  the  war,  Signor  Castilian  ?"  inquired  the  Italian. — 
*^  All  is  war  at  present,^'  answered  Dob  Cleophas. — ^^  Ajirainst  whom  T^ 
interrupted  the  Frenchman. — ^^^  Against  the  whole  world  (replied  our 
hero,)  that  all  the  world  may  lie  at  the  feet  of  the  Spanish  monarch.*' 
—^^Faith,( rejoined  the  Frenchman)  before  the  Spanish  monarch"...The 

*  Lt  Diable  Boiieux  c.  ziv.^  compared  with  El  Dioblo  Cojuelo  Tranco  V, 
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Devil  did  not  ailow  the  Oavack^  to  finish  the  tastence ;  bat,  checking 
Dob  Cleopbas,  As  joar  travelllDg  tutor  (he  said)  it  is  idy  duty  to  stop 
these  dmnlLards^  mouths.  ,  Mjr  life  upon  it !  I  too  am  a  Spaniard  i  and 
can  teach  them  from  history  that  the  kings  of  Castile  have  the  power 
to  drive  oa  Devils  out  of  human  bodies ;  which  U  a  nobler  kind  ofdoo 
toring  than  that  of  touching  for  the  evil.  The  foreigners,  observing  the 
silence  of  the  Spaniards,  beg^n  a  malicious  titter;  but  the  Devil,  hold- 
ing himself  up  in  his  chair,  dressed  as  he  was  in  the  Spanish  costume, 
said :  ^  Good  gentlemen,  my  friend  was  going  to  answer  you ;  but  as  I 
am  the  eldest,  I  must  consider  that  as  my  own  concern :  t>e,  therefore, 
good  enough  to  Hsteo.  The  king  of  Spain  is  like  a  tlioroagh-bred 
boimd,  assailed  by  every  base  cor  in  a  neighbourhood,  as  he  walks 
aJooe  down  the  street.  The  canine  mob,  mistaking  his  indifference  for 
lear,  grow  bolder  and  bolder,  till,  at  the  turning  of  a  comer,  some  one 
ventures  to  soap  at  Ids  tail.  The  generous  dog  here  turns  suddenly  upon 
his  aasaiiants,  paws  them  down  to  right  and  left,  and,  in  a  moment, 
clears  the  street  so  effectually  that  all  barking  is  hushed,  his  enemies 
biting  the  stones  for  very  spite.  .  The  same  happens  to  our  monarch 
with  bis  enemies,  who  are  mere  curs  by  the  side  ot'  his  Catholic  Majesty. 
Let  them  beware  of  touching  his  tail,  for  he  will  serve  them  in  such  a 
waj  that  they  will  be  at  a  loss  where  to  hide  their  heads.'' ' 

Supremely  ludicrou*i  as  this  pa.ssa|{e  must  ap;  ear  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  helpless  state  of  Spain  at  the  time  it  was  pub- 
lished, the  feeling  which  dictated  it  has  been  ever  since  not  only 
alive,  but  universally  prevalent  among  the  Spaniards.  Conscious 
of  their  own  powers,  endowed  generally  with  vivid  arvd  powerful 
imaginations,  and,  from  the  hignest  to  the  lowest,  familiar  at  all 
periods  of  life  with  fragments  of  their  ancient  history  magnified 
Dy  romaoce  and  tradition;  no  people  on  earth  were  ever  more 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  their  national  insignificance.  In  the 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  prevailed 
among  them  till  they  saw  their  country  in  the  hands  of  mvaders, 
the  very  proofs  of  highec  refinement  and  civilization,  which 
used  to  find  their  way  to  the  interior  of  Spain,  in  the  products 
of  foreign  industry,  made  them  regard  the  makers  as  destined 
by  nature  to  be  their  handicraftsmen.  They  were  <onv'nced 
that  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  world  had  centered  in  Spain 
and  her  colonies.  A  dull  and  patient  sense  of  the  inability 
and  indolence  of  their  despotic  government  afforded  them  an 
easy  ainl  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  decay  and  degrada- 
tion, without  the  least  feeling  of  personal  shame.  Every  indi- 
vidual prei^erved  an  exalted  idea  of  himself,  as  a  Spaniard, 
and  raised  his  abstract  conception  of  Spain  far  above  the  rank 
which  the  Chinese  give  to  their  celestial  empire.  No  untoward 
event  could  bring   him  down  from    this  aerial  height*    The 

*  An  insultiiig  appcUatioQ  comnkonly  given  to  FreDchnen  in  Spain. 
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Spanish  soldier  felt  as  proud,  when,  at  the  first  discharge  of  nnM- 
ketry,  he  ran  awaj  from  his  ranks,  as  the  Elnglish  platoons  at 
Waterloo  on  seeing  the  French  cavalry  waver  and  fall  back  from 
their  iire.  Not  a  man,  in  the  most  numerous  Spanish  armj,  felt 
abashed  after  an  uncontested  defeat;  and  few,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
country,  suspected  their  own  honour  to  be  concerned  in  the  loM 
pf  the  most  decisive  battle*  The  general  threw  the  blame  on  the 
government,  the  officers  on  the  general,  the  soldiers  on  the  offi- 
cers; and  the  people  on  government,  generals,  officers  and 
soldiers ;  always  saving  the  character  and  high  rank  of  the  Spa« 
pish  natton«  Never  were  the  metaphysics  of  vanity,  the  abstract- 
ing powers  of  pride,  carried  to  such  lengths  as  in  Spain, 

it  is  this  national  faculty  of  flying  off  from  reality  to  imagina- 
tion, of  foi^etting  what  they  are,  and  glorying  in  what  they  have 
'  *  been  and  ought  to  be,  that  makes  the  Spaniards  such  a  peculiar 
people.    To  it  is  Europe  indebted   for  the  resistance   which, 
against  every  chance  of  success,  they  opposed  to  the  ambition  of 
iHapoleon ;  but  from  it  also  arises  the  absurd  policy  by  which 
they  have  lost  the  reward  due  to  their  sacrifices,  and  brought 
utter  ruin  upon  themselves.    For  both  argument  and  experience 
are  powerless  against  that  incurable  pride,  or,  to  describe  it  less 
harshlv,  that  fine  and  lofty  spirit,  which  has  been  depraved  into 
a  helpless  and  sullen  obstinacy,  by  a  long,  long  want  of  proper 
employment  on   the  iit  and  natural  objects  of  its  aspirations. 
Spain  might  have  retained  the  whole  of  her  colonies,  if  not  un- 
der her  yoke,  most  certainly  in  her  interest,  if  she  had  gracious- 
ly yielded  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  claims,  no  part  of  which 
had  she  the  power  to  withhold  from  them.     But,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  she  scarcely  retains  a  foot  of  ground  in  those  coun- 
tries, every  genuine  Spaniard  feels  in  himself  a  natural  and  in- 
herent right  of  dominion  over  the  whole  land  between  Mexico 
and  Cape  Horn.     The  enjoyment  of  this  fanciful  sovereignty  is 
dearer  tp  him  than  all  the  real  advantages  which  a  seasonable  re- 
cognition might  have  procured  for  his  country*     Spain  might  have 
been  at  this  moment  in  the  actual  possession  of  a  political  charter, 
under  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  giving  her  DMre 
real  freedom  than  the  freest  of  her  ancient  kingdoms  ever  thought 
of.*    But  a  constitution  was  proclaimed,    which    its    authors 


»•» 


*  The  kind  of  libertj  enjoyed  by  tbe  people  of  Arragon  nay  be  iDienred  firom  the 
fact  that,  in  1380,  the  Cortes  of  Zaragoza  obliged  tbe  king  to  surrender  some  inbabi- 
tants  of  Auzanego,  a  village  of  the  mountains  of  Jaca,  Whom  he  had  taken  under  hts 
protectioo  on  their  complaining  of  ill  treatment  from  a  nobleman  of  the  longest  rank. 
Tbe  Cortes  declared,  on  this  occasion,  that  it  was  the  undoubted  pviyileBe  of  tbe  Ax- 
ragonese  aoblenlen  to  treat  their  vassals  as  they  pleased,  and  even  to  starve  tbeoi  to 
deatl^:  and  that  tba  iaterferenee  of  the  erowa  was  a  breacb  of  the  conelituiien.  Zw 
ri/a,  AnaUt  de  Jragm,  lib.  z»  c..28« 
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and  abettors,  in  tbe  national  spirit  we  have  described,  regard  «i 
iafinttelj  superior  to  all  the  schemes  of  government  ever  devised  by 
H^n.    To  have  altered  a  sinele  article  would  have  been  to  kt^e  at 
ooce  the  mental  raptures  with  which  thej  contemplated  its  super- 
caainent  perfection.     Rather,  therefore,  than  bear  this  imaginary 
I06S,  they  prepared  themselves  to  leave  their  country  entirely  in 
the  grasp  of  a  despotism,  which  they  had  goaded  into  madness. 
Tbey  revelled  for  one  day  in  the  insults  which  the  Cortes  poured 
on  the  crowned  heads,  who  had  proposed  the  change;  felt  trans- 
ported  at   the   fdicity  of  the   poignant  periods  they   bad  so 
undauBtedly  fired  aeainst  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  carried  the 
glory  of  this  triumph  to  the  lands  of  their  eiile,  as  more  than 
an  cqoivaient  for  tneir  own    and    their   countrj^s  misfortunes 
There  is  too  much  real  misery,  we  will  add  too  much  real  noble- 
ness in  this  infatuation,  this  intoxicating,  jet  disinterested  vanity, 
to  allow  a  smile  or  a  sneer  from  any  man  of  true  feeling*    But 
it  must  produce  utter  despondency  in  all  who  take  an  mterest 
in  tbe  iate  of  a  generous  nation,  thus  doomed  to  perish  by  the 
obstinacy  of  her  children.     No  change,  nu  internal  reaction  can, 
far  the  present,  improve  her  condition.    The  obstinate  pride  of 
the  Spanish  people,  arrnycd  into  two  parties,  each  determined 
to  sacrifice  every  real  advantage  to  its  iaeal  dignity,  prec hides  all 
cbance  of  accommodation.     Spain  must  be  governed  exclusively 
and  absototelj,  either  by  the  Apostolic    Junta^  or  by  a  lodge  of 
ComumroM :  neither  will  yield  a  tittle  of  their  pretensions,     r 
admit  the  possibility  of  their  being  in  the  slightest  error.    The 
moderate  men  are  equally  in  danger  from    both;    Ferdinand 
himself  is  threatened  with  conspiracies  for  being  too  Kberal }   and 
the. only  sensible  statesmen  who  appeared  at  the  helm  during 
the  late  chance,  and  have  sacrificed  their  all  to  political  consist- 
ency, are  daily  abused  by  their  fellow-sufferers  in  exile,  as  trai- 
tors^ serviUs,  and  bigots ;' because  they  will  not  yet  confess  that, 
if  that  most  perfect  constitution  of  Cadiz  failed  to  raise  Spain 
above  all  past,  present,  and  future  nations,  it  was  because  the  way 
was  not  prepared  for  it  by  putting  every  Spanish  priest  and  no- 
bleman to  death,  according  to  the  truly  orthodox  aoctrine  of  the 
good  old  Jacobins. 

•  ¥fe  have  wandered  far,  in  our  affection  for  tbe  Spanish  name 
and  nation,  to  excuse  E>on  Esteban^s  want  of  accurate  vision,  by 
the  onconquerable  propensity  of  all  his  countrymen  to  see  things, 
not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  most  flatter  their  vanity.  But  we 
are  indeed  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  his  English  partner  in  this 
work  coqU  expect  that  the  most  thoughtless  watering-place  reader 
in  England  would  take  the  novel  which  he  has  provided  as  a  kind 
of  hack-ground  to  the  detached  figures  of  his  Spanish  popil,  for 
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part  and  parcel  of  a  matter-of-fact  history.  Of  the  consistency 
and  probability  of  this  connecting  narrative  some  idea  may  l>e 
formed  from  the  following  outlne. 

At  the  general  rising  of  Spain  against.  Napoleon,  Don  Esteban, 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  took  a  commission  in  the  Gnerrilla  service.  At 
that  age  he  is  supposed  to  have  attached  himself  to  a  lady  still 
younger.  This  baby-house  love  is  declared  in  a  cave  by  the  con- 
trivance of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  family,  affording  the  writer 
an  opportunity  to  display  his  very  best  sty!e. 

^  And  may  I  hope'  (says  the  Arcadian  stripling)  ^  for  nothing  more 
than  gratitude,  dearest  Isabella — may  not  the  tenderest,  the  sincerest 
love  hope  for  something  more? — She  made  do  reply,  but  she  did  not 
withdraiv  the  hand  I  bad  taken,  while  her  lovely  face  and  neck  were, 
covered  with  blushes.  A  look,  one  look  of  those  soft  dark  eyes  left  me 
nothing  to  wish  for  —the  ecstasy  of  that  moment  was  almost  more  than 
I  could  bear.  1  threw  myself  at  her  feet,  imprinted  a  thousand  kisses 
00  her  hand,  and  was  half  delirious  with  joy.' 

This  is  nothing  to  the  ^  intoxication'  of  the  lover  when,  issuing 
from  the  cave,  he  and  his  Isabella  join  the  other  members  of  the 
nursery,  who  agree  each  ^  to  contribute  a  song  to  the  general  en- 
tertainment.' 

'  ^  When  Isabella's  turn  came,  she  made  no  difficulty,  though  she 
blushed,  and  her  voice  at  first  was  not  so  steady  as  usual.  As  she 
sang,  1  know  not  which  of  the  two  enjoyed  most  that  intoxicatii^  • 
pleasure  produced  by  music  and  poetry — she  in  feeliog  and  expressing 
the  passion  with  images  full  of  tenderness  and  beauty,  assisted  by  ail 
the  enrapturing  powers  of  melody  ;  or  I  in  catching  those  images,  those 
sweet  sounds,  and  more  than  all,  those  magic  looks  which  hovered 
about  my  very  soul.' 

Excellent !  and  still  better  for  a  philosophical  analysis  of  such 
^passionate  fits  of  admiration :'  in  which  we  are  informed  that 
it  is  necessary  to  fall  into  one  of  them  to  understand  ^  whence 
arises  the  pride  one  feels  at  being  the  chosen  object  of  the  woman 
who  excites  it.  All  is  accounted  for  then.  It  is  not  a  human 
creature  who  plays  on  our  heaVl-slrings,  it  is  a  being  superior  to 
ourselves,  who  condescends  to  charm  us.'  Poor  DSu  Esteban! 
we  lament  his  choice — not  of  his  Isabelita ; — but  of  his  English 
master  in  fine  writing.  Let  us,  however,  proceed  with  the  story* 
The  love,  which  occasioned  the  above  romantic  scene,  had  origi- 
nated in  young  Esteban's  saving  Isabella,  and  her  uncle  the  Mar- 
quis of  Moncayo,  from  four  desperate  assassins,  whom  Don  Fa- 
cundo,  a  brother  of  the  Marquis,  had  sent  to  procure  him  the 
•Moncayo  estates,  by  the  simple  process  of  cutting  the  Marquis's 
throat.  There  existed,  besides,  a  previous  tie  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  Marquis  of  Moncayo  and  Doa  Esteban's  reputed  father. 

Reputed 
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Reputed  we  say:  for  it  sobsequently  appears  that  he  was  a 
foondiiog  discovered  io  a  lonelv  house  reaaj  to  be  carried  awajr 
in  bis  cradle  by  the  waters  of  the  river  Pisuerga,  which  bad  risen 
^tnore  than  a  hundred  feel'* !  The  marquift,  as  this  true  aod 
faithful  narrative  ^  of  simple  matters  of  fact^  relates,  having  been 
left  (or  dead  in  an  action  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  French 
repoblicani,  was  fortunate  enoueh  to  be  picked  up,  and  to  recover 
in  a  French  hospital ;  but  could  find  no  earthly  means  of  inform- 
ing his  friends  of  bis  safety.  He  would  have  conveyed  the  news 
bimself,  if  in  his  passage  from  Marseilles  to  Barcelona  a  corsair  had 
not  conveyed  him  to  Algiers.  There  he  lingered  ten  years  in  cap- 
tivity. As  might  have  l)ren  expected,  the  man  who  in  France  could 
not  find  the  means  of  communicating  with  Spain,,  was  not  likely  to 
procure  them  at  an  Algerine  post*otiice;  and  when,  at  the  end  of 
ois  ten  years^  bondage,  he  returned  to  bis  own  house,  ii  was  quite 
nataral  that  not  a  souTshould  know  him,  except  his  wicked  brother, 
wbo  persecuted  him  for  an  impostor.  In  these  provoking  circum- 
stances Don  Esteban's  reputed  father,  who  was  an  eminent  lawyer, 
succeeded  in  proving  the  identity  of  the  marquis.  Nothing  could^ 
therefore,  be  more  natural,  thnn  that  the  Lord  of  Moncayo  should 

five  his  niece  to  young  Esteban.  But  here  the  invasion  of  Spain 
y  Napoleon  come?  to  disperse  the  happy  knot  of  friends.  Don 
Esteban  ^sets  ofifa  colonelling,'  and,  as  he  was  to  favour  us  with 
a  general  view  of  Spain,  he  moveswith  the  rapidity  of  a  courier; 
becomes  every  thing,  meets  every  body  ;  is  tortured  in  he  Inquisi- 
tion;* accompanies  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  surprize  her  husband 
in  a  tSte»a-tSte  with  an  apothecary^s  daughter  ;  conveys  away  the 
distressed  princess  in  a  dying  state ;  and  shocks  us  with  the  cruelty 
and  wickedness  of  her  husband,  who  permitted  the  surgeons  to 
perform  the  cassarean  operation  upon  her,  only  five  hourt  after  her 
deatb.t  The  marquis,  Isabella,  and  all  the  actors  re-appear  at 
proper  intervals ;  but  none  under  circumstances  of  such  interest 
as  bw  supposed  brother  Raymundo.  This  forms  so  curious  an 
episode,  that  we  must  relate  it,  though  hasteninc:  to  a  conclusion. 
Don  Elsteban,  in  the  course  of  his  military  achievements,  takes 
a  ramble  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Numantia,  where,  more  fc  rtu- 

*  NotMof  can  exceed  the  absurdity  of  the  account  which  Don  Esteban  gives 
of  the  apttniab  loquisitton :  we  confess  we  are  greatly  puzzled  to  conjecture  how  a 
ptrtofe  10  perfectly  incontittont  with  facts  well  known  to  every  Spaniard,  and  so  un- 
like the  aotbentic descriptions  of  that  horrible  establishment,  which  are  now  generally 
read,  coold  proceed  either  from  Don  Esteban  or  his  English  associate, 

t  Doo  Esteban  adds,  that  *tbcCamarera  Mayor,  who  was  then  present,  affirmed^ 
tbac,  wbiJe  it  (the  optratioo)  was  performing,  she  saw  her  (the  queen)  shudder.' — vol. 
iii.  p.  fS7.  One  feels  almost  inclined  to  excuse  the  severity  shown  by  the  King  of 
SpaiD  to  a  party  that  can  invent  such  atrocious  libels,  which,  if  any  one  could  believe 
tbeia,  would  only  redound  upon  the  nation.  What !  the  king  and  his  physicians  coan- 
tnned  to  murder  a  wocnaii  with  child  t    Is  every  human  feeUng  extinguished  in  Spain  ? 

nate 
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nate  than  the  antiquaries  of  Spain,  who  have  searched  in  vain  for 
remnants  of  that  renowned  dit j,  ^  he  reposed  among  its  mouldered 
and  solitary  ruins.'  There  he  meets  with  one  Ramirez,  a  shy, 
melancholy,  tragic  personage,  who  favours  him  with  the  history 
of  his  misfortunes.  He  lived  at  Villacastin,  happy  in  the  com* 
pany  of  his  wife  and  his  daug;hter,  the  beautiful  Dorotea^  till  the 
French  general  Dunier  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  longed, 
besides,  to  obtain  that  of  the  young  lady.  Every  thing  seems  to 
have  combined  in  favour  of  his  designs ;  for  the  young  beauty  had 
a  brother,  in  the  guerrillas^  whom  Dunier's  soldiers  happened  to 
take  prisoner  just  when  he  was  wanted  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  commander's  desires.  All  the  ^  matter-of-fact*  circum** 
stances  of  Don  Esteban's  story  are  very  surprizing,  as  the  reader 
roust  be  aware  already,  and  therefore  he  will  not  start  to  hear  < 
that  Raymundo  was  also  Dorotea's  lover,  and  stood  ready  to 
be  taken  prisoner  on  the  same  occasion.  Ramirez  would  have 
tried  to  implore  Dunier's  mercy  on  the  prisoners,  but  being  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  sickness,  Dorotea,  innocent  girl !  took  this 
dangerous  errand  on  herself.  Dunier,  of  course,  like  another  Kirk, 
proposed  the  release  of  her  brother  on  certain  conditions,  which 
were  rejected  with  proper  indignation.  Upon  this,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  most  dramatic  expedient,  and  falling  at  her  feet, 
asked  forgiveness  of  the  past  insult,  proposing  to  be  her  hu8« 
band,  instanter.  This,  however,  could  not  well  be,  the  lady  pro- 
testing that  she  was  engaged  to  Don  Raymundo  de  Lara.  Oh ! 
says  Dunier,  the  insurgent  who  was  taken  in  the  act  of  being 
married  in  a  country  church!  Parbleuf  I  have  his  bride  m  my 
own  house,  and  you  shall  see  her  this  moment.  He  then  goes 
out  of  the  room,  returns  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  apologizing  for 
not  bringing  Madame  Lara,  who  happens  to  be  ^saying  her 
prayers,'  invites  Dorotea  to  ^  see  her  tnrough  a  glass  door.^  Thus 
saying,  ^  he  drew  aside  a  little  curtain  and  showed  her  a  woman 
who  was  kneeling,  her  hands  raised  to  heaven,  and  mutterin|; 
Raymundo's  name  with  the  word  husband.'  It  being  impossi' 
ble  to  resist  this  evidence,  Dorotea,  not  without  a  previous  fit  of 
hysterics,  ames  to  be  married  on  the  spot,  to  Dunier.  Luckily, 
a  priest  had  been  made  prisoner  with  the  two  officers ;  and 
was  at  hand,  with  his  robes,  to  perform  the  ceremony,  in  the 
presence  of  several  French  officers,  whom  the  general  brought 
m,  to  add  splendour  to  the  nuptials.  He  appears  to  have  been 
very  precise  on  points  of  etiquette,  for  the  nuptial  benediction 
being  over,  and  night  far  Advanced  during  the  preliminaries, 
the  ^  innocent  victim'  was  led  ^  to  the  fatal  bed'  by  two  canteen 
keepers  to  the  regiment.  In  the  morning,  the  bridegroom,  rather 
averse  to  the  incumbrance  of  a  wife  for  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign 
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Dft^go,  took  her  home  to  her  father^  showing  her  by  the  way, 
her  brother,  her  lover,  and  the  officiating  priest,  hanging  by  the 
neck,  in  a  cluster.  Our  readers  may  imagine  the  claspmgs  and 
writbings  of  hands,  the  sobs,  the  tears  which  must  be  allotted  to 
the  description  of  such  a  scene ;  and  allow  us  to  hasten  to  the 
dtnomemenU  Dorotea  and  her  mother  die:  the  father  sallies 
forth  to  avenge  his  wrongs,  and  has  the  satisfaction,  soon  after  this 
narrative,  but  of  course  not  without  Don  Esteban^s  assistance,  of  • 
dipping  his  sword  in  the  heart-blood  of  Dunicr.  To  crown  the 
wonders  of  this  real  story,  Raymundo,  whom  we  left  on  the  gallows 
of  YiUacastin^  joiifs  pur  hero  soon  after  in  perfect  health.  His 
Wave  soldiers,  it  seems,  suspecting  his  fate,  had  entered  Villa* 
castio,  put  Dunier's  corps  to  flight,  and  returning  victorious,  cut 
down  their  captain,  whom  they  restored  to  animation  by  a  process 
exclusively  known  to  the  scientific  Spanish  guerrillas  ! 

But  who,  after  all,  is  this  Don  Elsteban  f  Can  our  readers  be 
so  unacquainted  with  real  historuM  of  this  kind,  as  to  suspect  him 
of  being  a  vulgar  foundlin|  ?  Have  they  not  guessed  that  he  is 
the  unuown  child  of  the  Marquis  of  Moncayo?  Such  he  is  de- 
clared by  his  barbarous  uncle,  Don  Facundo,  on  his  death-bed ; 
an  appalh'ng  scene,  which  prepares  that  of  the  happy  nuptials  of 
Don  Esteban  with  his  cousin  Isabella,  a  dispensation -from  the 
Pope  in  due  form  having  been  obtained. 

We  will  not  conclude  without  earnestly  recommending  the 
Spaniard,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  has  laid  the  groundwork  of 
Don  Esteban^  to  procure  better  advice  and  assistance  when  he 
next  ventures  on  composition.  Unpleasant  as  our  observations 
must  be  to  him,  they  have  not  been  written  with  half  the  severity 
with  which  literary  deceptions  of  this  kind  should  be  visited. 
Disguise  and  fiction  are  certainly  allowable,  when  convenient 
to  an  author  in  order  to  instruct  or  amuse  his  readers.  But  such 
assurances  of  reality  as  are  prefixed  to  this  book,  make  the 
deception  practised  not  only  an  oQence  in  literature,  but  in  morals. 
The  glaring  improbability  of  the  story  may  indeed  operate  as  a 
wamtng  to  the  least  ^pspicious  reader,  not  to  take  too  literally  the- 
promi^e  of  giving  him  only  facts.  But  a  stranger  has  no  means 
of  detecting  falsehoods  in  the  description  of  scenery  or  manners  ; 
and  Don  Esteban  has  taken  at  least  as  much  liberty  in  this,  as  in 
the  narrative  part  of  his  work. 
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Art.  IX.— 1.  The  Progress  of  Oninwn  on  the  Sulgect  rf  OnUa^ 

gton.    By  William  Macmicbael,  M.D.     1825. 
2^  Report  from  the  Select  CommUtee  on  the  Doctrine  of  QmlMgm 

in  the  Plague.     1819. 
3«  Second  Report  from  the  Select  Committu  appointed  to  considit  ^ 

the  Means  of  Improving  and  Maintaining  the  foreign  Trade  ^  tSi 

Country.     Quarantine.     1834. 

T|E  FOE  (bought  the  events  of  the  plague  id  Lopdcm,  in  1661, 
"  so  full  of  fearful  interest,  that  he  wove  tbem  bto  a  fictitioaB 
narrative,  which  does  not  however  exceed  in  the  distresskig  oatut 
of  its  details  the  representations  handed  down  to  us  bv  eje-wi^ 
nesses.  Dr.  Hodges,  who  remained  on  the  spot  when  SwdesAMm 
fled,  and  who,  by  appomtment  of  the  governinefit,  visited  the  iiei; 
from  morning  to  night  for  many  months,  was  clearly  not  a  man  of 
strong  intellect,  but  he  has  leit  us  an  account  of  what  be  saw  and 
beard,  which,  although  rhetorical  and  affected  in  style,  it  b  im- 
possible to  read  without  shuddering,  and  whicb  we  will  net  tm* 
tract,  because  we  might  be  accusra  of  desiring  to  ioteroBt  tht 
feelings  of  our  readers  in  the  opening  of  a  most  important  mqairf^ 
when  it  is  and  ought  to  be  our  intention  only  to  appeal  to  their 
judgments.  This  scourge  of  the  human  race  has  pecn  believed, 
by  the  most  judicious  physicians  who  have  witnessed  its  ravages, 
to  be  communicated  from  person  to  person,  tbmt  is,  to  be  conta- 
gious. Quarantine  laws  were  therefore  instituted.  ^fie^tUsp' 
as  Lord  Holland  has  remarked,  ^  the  plague  freqtkently  devastated 
every  country  in  Europe ;  but  since  then  its  returns  have  been 
comparatively  rare.'  Before  the  year  1665,  Sydenham  remarlred 
that  the  plague  visited  this  country  only  once  in  forty  or  fifty  yeavsi 
since  that  calamitous  year  this  happy  land  has  known  notraig  of 
its  ravages ;  and  so  many  generations  have  lived  and  died  in  seeih 
rity,  that  the  clause  in  the  Litany  which  implores  preserratioD 
^from  plague  and  pestilence,'  has  lost  perhaps  aooie  of  that 
intense  earnestness  with  which  it  must  once  have  pressed  on  the 
hearts  of  the  congregation  in  prayer.  In  this  blessed,  yet  daof 
geroas  ignorance  of  the  public  mind,  certain  persons  have  started 
up,  who  a£Brm  that  the  wisest  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  mast 
experienced  of  their  contemporaries,  have  been,  and  are,  idi 
wrong  upon  the  subject — tnat  the  plague  is  not  contagious-— 
that  quarantine  laws  ought  to  be  abolished;  and  the  public, 
and  even  our  legislators,  seem  inclined  to  belieye  them.  In 
these  critical  circumstances  it  is  a  duty,  which  some  one  ought 
to  perform,  to  give  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  this  momenta 
ous  matter — to  state  the  reasons  which  have  satisfied  the  moat 
competent  judges  that  the  plague  is  contag^us— -to  expose  the 

ignorance 
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noraiice  of  tboia  wiio  tre  attemptiD|;  to  mislead  the  public,  and 
Oie  iadiacreCioD  <tf  tbote  who  are  incbued  to  believe  them. 

Some  diaeasea  become  f>revalent  because  their  causes  are  so 
Mased  as  to  afect  manj  persons  in  the  same  place  at  the  same 
^ae;  other  diaeaaea  become  prevalent  because  the  bodies  of 
Ihe  ^ek  nve  out  a  noiious  material,  which  excites  them  in  the 
bodies  of  the  heakhjr.  The  former  are  called  epidemic,  the 
latter  cootagioiis  diseases*  The  causes  of  epidemic  diseascb  mar 
bt  tkher  ifeoeaeat  food,  as  in  a  general  scarcity ;  or  heat,  or  cold, 
er  great  vicisaitndea  from  one  to  the  other ;  or  noxioiN  states  of 
the  aianaphere,  which  are  not  perceptible  by  our  seuhes,  ther- 
ttra,  or  baroaieters.  Some  of  these  are  understood,  aa 
exbalationa ;  others  are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The 
kaaiao  eooatitiukm  is  a  delicate  instrument,  and  can   perceive 

rJitiea  which  our  philosophical  instrumenU  and  chemical  testa 
nei  eaable  os  to  detect. 

The  woskNis  matters  produced  by  the  bodies  of  the  sick, 
ivhaeb  p»om(|ate  conugioos  diseases  from  person  to  person, 
any  heeiiliersoaBething  visible  and  substantial,  as  that  formed  in 
dbe  poitales  of  saralt^x,  or  the  vesicles  of  the  cow*pock ;  or 
■awais thing  invistble,  the  existence  of  which  is  known  only  by  its 
eSscts,  aa  M  the  measles,  the  scarlet*fever,  the  hooping-cough. 

Tbeoehr  wnj  in  wfaicbwe  can  distinguish  those  diseases  which 
era  prevajcot  fron  an  extensive  cause  acting  at  the  same  time  on 
a  iMttfaer  of  people,  from  those  diseases  which  are  prevalent  be- 
tavse  they  are  commmifcated  from  peraoo  to  person,  is  by  certain 
cfranMCaiicea  in  the  mode  of  their  diffusion.  Now  the  circunv 
States  by  whkrh  we  know  that  a  disease  is  propagated  by  conta- 

a  are  thcae  \  1st,  tfan  those  persona  are  most  liable  to  the 
se  who  approach  those  affected  with  it,  and  that  in  pro- 
porticNi  to  die  aeamess  of  the  approach ;  Sdly,  that  those  who 
atoid  iatercoiirse  with  persons  affected  with  the  disease,  gene> 
fafly  or  always  escape  it,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  care  with 
which  they  avoid  them ;  3dly,  that  the  aisease  is  communicable 
fmm  one  to  another  by  inoculation.  If  ail  these  circumstances 
tm  be  ascertained  in  the  diffusion  of  a  disease,  and  each  with 
dcarvBsa  and  diatinctoeas,  we  have  all  the  evidence,  which  we 
can  have,  for  believing  that  the  disease  is  propagated  by  conta- 
gion. The  proof  is  as  complete  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
adms.  Bat  the  evidence  for  the  belief  that  a  disease  is  propa- 
gated bj  contagion,  varies  verv  much  in  degree  in  different 
cases;  k  may  amooat  only  to  that  which  creates  a  strong  sus- 
pcioo--or  it  may  amooat  to  that  which  creates  an  absolute  cer- 
ttaiy.  The  aiost  decisive  aingle  proof  that  a  disease  is  coa^ 
t^iw,  ia  iDOcalMaoB.    Yet  thm  lure  aereral  diseases  the  cod* 

tagiousoess 
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tagiousness  of  which  is  undoubted',  notwithstanding  the  afasmce 
of  this  proof;  as,  for  instance,  the  scarlet-fever  and  hooping-cough* 

But  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  necessary  to  act  on  the  sup- 
position that  a  disease  is  contagious,  though  the  evidence  for 
this  opinion  is  far  short  of  proof.  The  question  is  sometimes  so 
difficult — life  and  health  are  so  precious — and  the  precao- 
tions  necessary  to  prevent  the  communication  of  the  disease,  if  k 
should  be  contagious,  comparatively  such  trifling  evils;  that  a 
prudent  physician  will  take  care  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  uae 
measures  as  if  he  was  certain  it  was  contagious,  although  la 
an  indifferent  person,  weighing  the  evidence  in  the  scafles  of 
mere  speculation,  it  would  appear  only  a  bare  possibility; — and 
here  is  the  difference  between  a  science,  which  makes  its  experi- 
ments on  retorts  and  receivers,  things  of  clay  and  glass,  and  a 
science,  the  subjects  of  which  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  health  and 
life  ;  that  whereas  in  the  former,  the  onus  probandi  lies  on  him 
who  affirms  the  proposition,  because  the  disbelief  of  it  leads  to  no 
injurious  consequence ;  in  the  latter,  the  onus  probandi  sometimes 
lies  with  him  who  denies  \x^  because  the  disbelief  would  occasioa 
the  neglect  of  measures,  which  are  harmless  even  if  ibey  be  unne- 
cessary, but  the  neglect  of  which  may  be  fatal  if  they  be  essential* 

Five-and-twenly  years  ago  Dr.  Wells  published  his  belief  that 
erysipelas  was  sometimes  contagious.  The  following  is  one  of 
several  facts  which  led  him  to  this  opinion  : — An  elderly  man  died 
of  erysipelas  of  the  face.  His  nephew,  who  visited  him  during  h& 
illness,  was  soon  afterivards  attacked  by,  and  died  of,  the  same 
disease.  The  wife  of  the  old  man  was  seized  with  the  saoie 
disease  a  few  days  after  his  death,  and  died  in  about  a  week. 
The  landlady  of  the  same  house  was  next  affected  with  it  and 
then  her  nurse,  who  was  sent  to  the  workhouse,  where  she  died. 
Dr.  Wells  mentioned  his  suspicion  to  several  medical  friends, 
among  whom  were  Dr.  Pitcairn  and  Dr.  Baillie,  and  they  re- 
lated to  him  several  circumstances  which  had  led  them  to  a  simi- 
lar opinion. 

Lying-in  women  are  subject  to  a  disease  caHed  puerperal  fortt". 
In  general  it  is  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  out  of  large  nam- 
bers  scarcely  one  suffers  from  it.  There  are  times,  however,  when 
this  disease  rages  like  an  epidemic,  and  is  very  fatal.  At  these  tioies 
circumstances  sometimes  occur  which  create  a  strong  suspici<m 
that  the  disorder  may  be  communicated  by  a  medical  attendant 
or  nurse  from  one  lying-in  woman  to  another.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing, out  of  many  authentic  instances.  A  surgeon  practtting 
midwifery  in  a  populous  town,  opened  the  body  of  a  woman  who 
died  of  puerperal  fever,  and  thereby  contracted  an  offensive  smell 
in  his  clothes :  neverthele$9,  surgeon-like,  he  continued  to  wear 

them. 
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tfccA,  and  10  Tiaii  and  deli? er  bb  patienu  in  ihein.  The  first  wo- 
van  wbooi  lie  aUeoded  after  the  dUsection,  was  seised  with,  and 
died  o(^  the  same  disease — the  same  happened  to  the  second 
aad  the  third*  At  length  be  was  struck  with  the  8u»picioD  that 
puerperal  fever  mi^bt  be  contagious,  and  that  be  was  carrying  it 
tram  patient  to  patient  in  his  o^en&ive  clothes; — he  burnt  theas, 
and  not  another  of  his  patients  was  affected. 

These  are  incidents  calculated  to  produce  a  deep  impression  on 
the  Biifids  of  those  who  witness  them,  and  to  create  a  strong  sos- 
picion  that  these  diseases  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  coo- 
lagiooB,  Yet  if  such  evidence  as  this  be  contrasted  with  incidents 
of  an  opposite  kind,  in  which  free  communication  has  produced 
nosoch  consequences,  and  be  mixed  up  with  the  ordinary  history 
of  the  diseases,  the  whole  statement  would  produce  little  effect  on 
indifferent  persons-— on  cold  judges  like  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Coomioos, 

.    Few  persons  believe  that  consumption  of  the  lungs  is  coot*- 
gKMis ;  it  is  a  question  which  requires  for  its  solution  long  and 
ifvell^Med  experience.     A  physician  in  early,  and  even  in  middle 
life,  is  an  inadequate  judge ;  but  there  are  b^nglish  physicians  of 
the  greatest   experience,  the  highest   eminence,   and  the  least 
iancifttl  minds,  who  are  convinced  that  this  disease  is  sometimes 
.communicated  from  a  wife  to  a  husband,  or  fi*om  a  husband  to 
a  wife,  during  the  long  and  close  attendance  which  its  lingering 
natttre  and  strong  affection  sometimes  occasion.     It  is  an  opinion, 
^wever,  which  be  who  entertains  can  never  demonstrate  to  be 
true  to  biip  who  rejects  it ;  yet  is  it  a  reason  for  every  precaution 
which  does  not  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  healthy  to  the  sick. 
•    In  asedicine,  and  all  but  the  demonstrative  sciences,  there  is 
oAen  light  enough  to  guide  our  conduct,  when  there  is  not  enough 
to  gratify  our  curiosity ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  practical  men  are 
often  compelled  to  act  on  evidence,  which  would  sound  unsatis- 
factory in  the  statement.     There  is  no  paradox  in  saying,  that 
he  wlio  can  give  a  striking  reason  for  ever^  measure  which  he 
adopts,  is,  for  that  very  reason,  a  bad  medical  adviser ;  because 
he  mtist  neglect  many  which  are  necessary  and  useful,  but  the 
reasons   for  which   at  the  outset  are  extremely  obscure.     We 
cannot  give  a  stronger  instance  of   the  difference  between  the 
evidence  which  is  required  to  satisfy  incompetent  judges,  and 
that  on  which  physicians  are  often  obliged  to  act,  than  that  which 
is  detailed  in  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham's  excellent  ^Account  of  the 
Disease  lately  prevalent  at  the  General  Penitentiary.' 
.   Uaring  thus  considered  the  signs  by  which  we  distinguish  a 
contagious  disease — the  different  degrees  of  clearness  with  which 
^hese  signs  show  themselves — and  the  necessity  there  often  is  to 

act 
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muoa  ih%  toppositioB  that  a  dtaMtt  is  contagmis,  altlMii^  tli# 
mdemct  for  it  is  far  shore  of  (kiiion8tration*->w«  nay  now  go  oa 
to  consider  whether  these  signs  are  discoverable  in  Uio  history  of 
the  plague  in  a  sofiicient  degree  to  make  it  proper  for  us  to  Mt 
with  respect  to  it  on  that  supposition.  Now  whoever  will  carefolly 
OKamine  the  accounts  of  the  plague  transmitted  to  us  bj  tboao 
who  have  witnessed  its  ravages,  will  find  ample  evidence  of 
tke  following  truths: — Ist.  That  it  is  most  liable  to  aflfect  tboso 
persons  wfano  approach  patients  affected  with  it,  and  tkmi  m 
proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  approach :  Sdly.,  that  thooo 
who  avoid  all  intercourse  with  persons  affected  with  the  plagoey 
generally  escape  the  disease,  and  that  in  proportion  tothecare  with 
which  they  avoid  it.  There  are  few  facts  inaeed  in  medical  historr 
for  which  there  is  such  a  mass  of  evidence  as  these ;  oron  which 
die  eiperience  of  past  and  present  times  is  so  uniform*  The 
most  remarkable  examples  are  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  the 
l^gue  into  countries  which  had  lon^  been  free  from  it,  in  con-^ 
ae^enee  of  intercourse  with  places  m  which  it  was  then  raging* 
The  clearness  with  which  this  intercourse  has  been  often  traced 
h  truly  wonderful,  considering  the  many  tenptationa  whicHi 
travellers  or  mariners  coming  from  countries  infected  with  the 
plague  have  to  clandestine  intercourse.  Of  such  hitloriea  thcte 
are  so  many  on  record,  that  the  difficulty  is  which  to  select :  we 
will  begin  with  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  in  1 720. 

Fqr  stvmly  years  the  plague  had  never  visited  this  maritime 

city,  when,  on  the  25th  May,  1 730,  a  vessel  sailed  into  the  har- 

4>our,  under  the  following  circumstances :  She  had  ieA  Seyde>  m 

'  ,  on  the  31  St  of  January,  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  but  the 

Ee  had  broken  out  a  few  days  after  her  departure,  and  she 
;alled  at  Tripoli,  not  far  from  Seyde,  where  she  took  in  some 
Turkish  passengers.  During  the  passage,  one  of  the  Turks  died, 
after  an  illness  of  a  few  days.  Two  sailors  attempted  to  heave  the 
corose  overboard,  but  before  they  had  time  to  do  so,  the  captain 
called  them  away,  and  ordered  it  to  be  done  by  the  comrades  of 
the  deceased.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  two  sailors  who 
had  touched  the  corpse  fell  sick,  and  speedily  died.  Soon  after 
this,  two  others  of  the  crew,  one  the  surgeon  of  the  vessel, 
who  of  course  had  attended  the  sick,  were  attacked  with  Ae 
eame  symptoms,  and  died.  These  occurrences  so  alarmed  the 
captain,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  poop  during  the  rest  of  the 
^royage.  Three  other  sailors  suosequently  fell  ill  in  the  same  waj. 
were  put  ashore  at  Leghorn,  and  died  there ;  the  physician  atm 
surgeons  of  the  infirmary  certifying  that  their  disease  had  been  a 
pestilential  fever.  The  vessel  arrived  at  Marseilles,  mid  the  crew 
and  cargo  were  landed  at  the  lazzaretto.    Soon  afterwards,  the 

•  disease 


(«l  Snt  defied,  b«l  nfaMqvMtiy  «ckMi«lk4|«d  to  b«  dit 
pbg^)  rtfrkffiil  aaoiher  of  tbe  crtw<--Mi  ofiotr  put  on  bogrdilio 
to  aoperiateod  the  quaraiidDO^-a  boy  betoogiBg  lo  tho 
MO  porters  emplojred  io  oolooduig  tbo  mtfchmdia» 
^mhir  portor  siailari j  emplojred— -three  more  porlert  tmpUyod 
tbe  aiercbendtze — the  priest  who  had  Rdmimstertd  tM  mil 
to  the  ffick — the  surgeon  of  the  lassaretto— and  Us 
btmly.  Notwithstanding  these  events,  the  passeogerst 
performed  a  short  quarantine  of  less  than  twenty  «ys^ 
aUowed  to  take  op  their  quarters  in  the  town,  and  to  carry 
vkh  then  their  clothes  and  packages.  There  were  anti-coBta- 
gjoBHls  in  those  days  at  Marseilles,  as  there  are  now  in  Eoghmd^ 
and  this  conduct  was  the  result  of  their  advice.  When  passengera 
aAer  a  Toyage  of  nearly  four  oKNiths,  and  a  quarantine  of  nearly 
Ihrae  wecao,  are  at  length  let  loose  in  a  brge  city,  their  first  eoH 
playaaeat  ia  to  roam  about  the  streets ;  they  have  things  to  sell 
aod  to  buy,  and  to  see ;  ther  come  io  contact  in  the  streets  and 
iQ  the  shops  with  persons  whom  they  think  no  more  about,  tmd 
wbo  think  do  more  about  them.  It  is  not  surpriiing,  thereforoi 
Umi  tbe  ozact  traces  of  the  disease  should  soon  be  lost,  and  that 
it  ahooid  be  often  difficult,  and  even  impossible,  to  follow  it  sataa- 
factorfly  in  every  part  of  its  progress.  Of  its  origin  and  early 
a^ancca  in  the  town,  the  following  account  is  given  by  M •  Bfi* 
teaad,  a  resident  physician  at  Marseilles  at  the  time. 

*  Wlat  Is  ceftain,  is,  that  the  plague  was  on  board  the  ship  of  Captain 
Ghatefid;  that  it  was  communicated  to  the  infirmary  by  the  merrhaa 
dtae  with  which  it  WM  fireifhted ;  and  that  one  of  the  first  who  fell  sick 
iaiiie  ^tj^  had  been  passenger  in  the  ship,  and  had  only  quitted  tbe 
jafiimaiy  a  few  days,  with  h&  clothes  and  BMrchaadise ;  and  tliat  amsof 
the  r^fy  ear^  victims  of  the  distemper,  were  the  family  of  a  famous 
coatraband  tiader,  oear  the  cooveot  of  the  Carmes,  and  those  of  some 
other  contraband  traders,  who  resided  in  the  Roe  de  PEscale  and  its 
neighbourhood ;  that  the  saborb  adjoining  the  Infirmary  was  attacked 
nearly  at  the  same  dme  with  the  Roe  de  PEscale.  I  leave  my  readers 
to  make  the  reflections  Datorally  suggested  by  these  facts.^ 

We  pass  over  the  terrific  scenes  which  the  subsequent  progress 
of  the  plague  occasioned  in  this  ill-fated  city  ;  though  they  should 
be  read  by  every  one,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  may  have  to  le^^ 
late  on  this  subject,  and  not  be  duly  impressed  with  its  fearful  im- 
portance. We  will  not  represent  in  detail  tbe  early  doubts  and 
obstinate  denials  that  the  disease  was  tbe  plague ;  the  fears  of  the 
magistrates  to  alarm  the  people;  tbe  unwillingness  of  the  people 
to  believe ;  their  terror  at  its  first  announcement,  and,  afier  a 
a^kortand  deceptive  calm,  their  drunken  joy  and  mad  confidence ; 
tbe  contests  between  the  physicians  and  the  magistrates ;  the  in- 
sults 
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suits  offered  by  the  populace  to  the  former ;  the  scarcity  of  food  ; 
the  bodies  collected  in  the  houses  and  in  the  streets,  for  want  of 
persons  to  remove  them ;  the  fires  lighted  in  the  squares  and  mar- 
Ret  places,  and  before  the  doors  of  every  house,  for  the  purpose 
of  burning  out  the  contagion,  till  the  whole  city  was  in  a  blaze^ 
the  flight  of  the  people  from  the  town;  the  immense  graves  ;  cart- 
loads of  bodies  tumbled  into  them  in  the  utmost  disorder;  the. 
shops  and  public  places  closed,  and  the  deserted  streets ;  all  these 
form  a  picture  which  bewilders  the  mind  by  the  number  and  hor- 
ror of  the  objects;  the  mere  recapitulation  of  them  produces  a 
sensation  of  giddiness  and  sickness. 

But  out  of  this  confusion,  we  must  select  one  or  two  incidents 
from  which  an  inference  may  be  drawn. 

The  Hotel  Dieu  contained  between  three  and  four  hundred 
foundlings  of  both  sexes,  besides  the  proper  officers  and  attend- 
ants. At  this  hospital,  a  woman  who  had  escaped  from  the  Rue 
de  PEscale  presented  herself,  stating  that  she  was  ill  with  a  com-, 
mon  fever.  She  was  taken  in  and  conducted  to  her  bed  by  two 
maid-servants  of  the  house;  the  next  day  the  two  maid-servants 
fell  ill  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  day  after,  the  matron,  who, 
according  to  the  duty  of  her  situation,  had  visited  the  patient, 
fell  ill,  and  -died  almost  as  suddenly.  The  disease  spread  with 
amazing  rapidity;  it  destroyed  all  the  children,  together  with 
every  person  belonging  to  the  house — governors,  confessors,  phy- 
sicians, surgeons,  apothecaries,  officers,  servants;  except  aooot 
thirty,  and  even  these  took  the  infection,  but  ultimately  recovered. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  was  the  removal  and  interment 
of  the  dead.  At  first,  carts  had  been  hired  to  carry  them  away, 
and  beggars  and  vagabonds  were  employed  in  the  service.  These 
soon  fell,  and  those  who  followed  them  in  their  offices,  soon  fol- 
lowed them  in  their  fate.  The  magistrates  then  applied  to  the 
officers  of  the  gallies,  praying  for  convicts  to  carry  away  the  dead 
— this  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  convicts  were  promised  their 
liberty  if  thev  survived.  The  first  supply  amounted  to  133; 
these  perished  in  less  than  a  week.  Another  hundred  were  grant- 
ed. In  the  course  of  six  days  they  were  reduced  to  twelve ;  and 
thus  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  out  of  233,  221  perished. 

An  official  report,  transmitted  to  the  Regent,  stated  that  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Marseilles  unanimously  declared, 
^  that  when  one  person  in  a  family  was  attacked  and  died,  the  rest 
soon  underwent  the  same  fate,  insomuch  that  there  were  instan- 
ces of  families  entirely  destroyed  in  that  manner ;  and  if  any  one 
of  an  infected  family  fled  to  another  house,  the  contagion  accom- 
panied him,  and  proved  fatal  to  the  family  where  he  had  taken 
refuge.' 

While 
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While  these  horrors  were  going  on  in  the  citj,  where  inter- 
course was  almost  unrestrained,  some  places,  in  which  precautions 
were  used  to  prevent  communication  with  the  infected,  escaped 
either  in  a  great  degree,  or  ahogether.     When  the  disease  was 
admitted  to  be  the  plague,  (and  some  useful  time  was  lost  before 
that  admission  was  made^  the  gallies  were  detached  from  the 
shore,  anchored  in  the  miadle  of  the  port,  and  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  vessels  bjr  a  barrier.     There  were  two  hospitals  be- 
longing to  the  gallies,  one  for  the  crews,  the  other  for  the  convicts; 
the  former  was  reserved  for  the  infected,  in  case  the  disease  should 
break  out,  the  latter  for  patients  under  other  diseases.   There  was 
a  third  or  intermediate  hospital,  to  which  all  doubtful  cases  were 
sent,  until  the  nature  of  their  disease  manifested  itself.    The  gal- 
lies were  frequently  visited  by  medical  men,  and  on  the  slightest 
notice  of  indisposition,  the  patient  was  immediately  removed  to 
one  of  these  hospitals.     The  plague,  however,  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  continued  in  existence  from  the  beginnfng  of  August 
to  the  beginning  of  March ;  the  population  of  the  eallies  amounted 
to  10^000;  yet  1,300  persons  only  were  attacked,  and  about  half 
recovered^    We  will  not  speculate  on  the  many  modes  in  which 
the  precautions  a^inst  intercourse  with  infected  persons  may 
have  been  evaded,  though  the  particular  instance  has  escaped 
detection;  but  we  point  our  readers'  attention  to  the  singular 
diiference  between  the  numbers  who  took  the  disorder  under  one 
system  on  land,  and  under  another  at  sea. 

A  certificate,  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  states  that  Hhe 
plague  has  not  penetrated  into  the  religious  communities,  who 
have  had  no  communication  with  persons  abroad,  and  who  have 
used  the  precautions  necessary  to  protect  them.^  Another,  given 
by  the  first  sheriff  of  Marseilles,  states  that  ^  the  families  which 
were  shut  up  and  had  not  communicated  abroad,  particularly 
the  nunneries,  had  been  protected  from  this  scourge ;  which  was 
introduced  into  some  of  them  by  communications  with  strange 
persons.' 

Before  the  commencement  of  this  plague,  which  certain  phy- 
sicians now  call  a  modification  of  the  typhus,  the  population  of 
Marseilles  was  estimated  at  90,000  persons.  Of  these,  40,000 
perished ;  but  it  spread  to  Aix,  Toulon,  and  various  other  places 
in  Provence,  and  destroyed  in  all  more  than  80,000  persons. 
If  the  foregoing  narrative  does  not  satisfactorily  prove  that  the 
disease-was  propagated  from  person  to  person,  we  know  not  what 
will.  The  contagiousness  of  the  measles,  scarlet-fever,  and 
hooping-cough,  certainly  does  not  rest  upon  stronger  evidence ; 
and  it  will  become  impossible  to  prove  any  disease  to  be  conta- 
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gious,  excepting  those  which  are  capable  of  being  communicated 
by  inoculation. 

The  next  plague,  which  we  propose  to  notice,  was  that  whick 
yisited  Moscow  in  the  year  1771,  and  of  which  a  short  but  liicid 
history  was  given  by  Dr.  de  Mertens,  a  physician  practising  in 
that  city,  at  the  time  of  the  visitation.  The  plague  had  not  ap- 
peared at  Moscow  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  In  1769 
war  commenced  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks ;  the  next 

Sear  the  plague  appeared  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  many 
.ussians  died  of  it  in  the  city  of  Yassy.  The  following  summer 
it  entered  Poland,  and  was  conveyed  to  Kiow,  where  it  carried 
off  4,000  people.  At  first  all  communication  was  cut  off  between 
that  city  ana  Moscow,  and  guards  were  stationed  in  the  great 
roads.  A  colonel,  attended  by  two  soldiers,  set  off  from  Choczia 
where  the  plague  was  raging.  The  colonel  died  on  the  road, 
but  the  two  soldiers  pursued  their  way,  arrived  at  Moscow,  were 
taken  ill  at  the  military  hospital,  and  died  soon  after  their  arrivaL 
This  was  in  November,  1 770.  Towards  the  end  of  this  montb 
the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomjr  at  this  hospital  was  attacked  by  a 
ptitrid  petechial  fever  of  which  he  died  on  the  third  day.  The 
male  attendants  of  the  hospital  lived  with  their  families  in  two 
chambers  separated  from  the  others.  In  one  of  these  one 
person  after  another,  to  the  number  of  eleven,  fell  ill  with  a 
putrid  disease  attended  by  petechias,  and  in  some  by  bubos  and 
carbuncles;  most  of  them  died  between  the  third  and  the  fifth 
day.  The  same  disease  attacked  the  attendants  who  resided  in 
the  other  chamber.  On  the  22d  December  an  official  statement 
was  made  of  these  facts,  and  ten  physicians,  out  of  eleven,  pro- 
nounced the  disease  to  be  the  plague.  The  hospital,  which  was 
placed  without  the  city,  was  closed,  and  a  military  guard  inter- 
rupted all  communication  from  without ;  the  patients  affected 
with  the  pestilence,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  were 
separatea  from  the  rest,  and  the  clothes  and  moveables  of  those 
who  had  died  of  the  disease,  and  those  who  were  still  ill  with  it, 
were  burnt.  The  weather  became  intensely  cold,  and  the  traces 
of  contagion  being  lost  in  the  hospital  and  in  the  city,  the  people 
passed  from  a  cautious  fear  to  fearless  security,  'fne  communi- 
cations  with '  the  hospital  were  re-opened  in  February,  but  <m 
the  11th  of  March,  the  physicians  were  again  convoked,  when 
Dr.  Yagelsky  stated  that  in  a  large  building,  a  manufactory  of 
military  clothing,  situated  in  ihe  centre  of  the  city,  and  where 
3)000  individuals  were  employed,  eight  persons  had  been  attacked 
with  symptoms  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  patients  at  the 
mUtary  hospital  three  months  before;  that  is,  with  petechias,  car- 
1)wcles,  and  bubos.    The  work-people  likewise  declared,  that  at 

the 
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die  becJnniDg  of  Januarj,  a  woman  who  had  a  tomour  in  the 
cheek  bad  gone  to  the  home  of  one  of  the  work-people  who  was 
lier  rehtion — that  since  this  time  the  disease  had  spread  in  the 
mamifactorj,  and  117  persons  had  died  of  it.  The  manufactoiy 
was  ckwed  and  guarded ;  nevertheless  several  of  the  work-people 
escaped  by  the  windows  the  following  night.  We  pass  over  the 
precautions  used  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  and  its 
abatement — the  relaxation  of  precautions^and  the  recurrence  of  the 
disease.  Towards  the  end  of  July  the  mortality  amounted  to  900 
daily — by  the  middle  of  August  to  400 — towards  the  end  of  the 
same  month  to  600 — at  the  beeinning  of  September  to  700 — some 
days  afterwards  to  800,  and  at  length  to  1 ,000.  On  the  evening  of 
the  5th  of  September  the  populace  rose,  broke  open  the  hospitals, 
pat  an  end  to  the  Quarantine,  and  restored  the  relieious  ceremo- 
nies used  for  the  sick — the  images  of  saints  were  earned  with  great 
pomp  to  the  sick,  and  kissed  by  every  one  successively ;  the  people, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  embraced  the  dead,  and  buried  them 
Within  the  city,  declaring  that  human  precautions  were  odious  to 
the  divinity — they  hunted  down  the  poor  physicians,  broke  their 
/bmirore  and  sacked  their  houses.  Thb  riot  lasted  only  a  few 
days,  but  it  was  followed  by  an  addition  of  two  or  three  hundred|to 
ibe  daily  mortality — almost  all  the  priests  perished.  In  October 
the  disease  began  to  decline,  and  at  length  ceased  together  with 
tbe  year.    The  total  mortality  was  estimated  at  more  than  80,000 

Eersons,  exclusive  of  that  in  the  towns  and  villages  to  which  it 
ad  spread,  which  cannot  have  been  less  than  20,000.  These 
places,  however,  suffered  much  less,  because  the  inhabitants, 
taught  by  the  miserable  example  of  Moscow,  readily  permitted 
precautions  to  be  used.  Criminals  were  employed  to  bury  the 
aead,  and  when  these  perished,  the  poor  were  hired  to  do  it.  To 
each  were  given  a  cloak,  gloves,  and  mask  of  oil-cloth,  and  they 
were  directed  never  to  touch  a  corpse  with  naked  hands,  but  they 
paid  no  attention  to  this  advice.  Most  of  them  became  ill 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  great  numbers  perished.  The 
plague  committed  its  greatest  ravages  among  the  poor;  the  nobles, 
gentlemen,  and  merchants  generally  escaping.  ^  It  was  commu- 
nicated,^ says  Dr.  Mertens,  ^  only  by  the  toucb  of  infected  persons 
or  clothes;  when  we  visited  the  sick  we  approached  them  within 
the  distance  of  a  foot,  using  no  other  precaution  than  this,  never 
to  tou^h  their  bodies.  Clothes,  or  beds.'  The  physiciantf,who  only 
inspected  the  patients,  generally  escaped  the  disease ;  but  of  the 
surgeons,  who  were  obliged  to  touch  them,  two  died  in  the  city, 
anoi  a  numbed  of  assistant-surgeons  in  the  hospitals.  While  the 
disease  was  raging  in  the  city,  the  Foundling  Hospital  afforded  a 
signal  example  oi  the  salutary  effects  of  seclusion.    It  contained 
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1,000  children,  and  400  adults.     All  communication  with  tiie 
people  was  cut  off,  and  the  plague  never  penetrated  within  the 
i3uilding.  One  night  four  attendants  and  as  many  soldiers  escaped 
from  the  hospital.     These,  on  their  return,  were  attacked  by  the 
disease,  but  they  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  and 
it  spread   no  farther.     Compare   the  fate  of  this  establishment 
with  that  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Marseilles;  the  contrast  of 
the  two  cases  is  one  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  on  record. 
The  last  plague  which  we  shall  notice  is  that  of  Malta  in  the 
year  1813,  of  which  the  history  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Calvert  in 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  and  by  Sir  Brook  Faulkner, 
both  of  them  eye-witnesses.     Yaletta   had  not  been  visited  by 
the  plague  for  137  years,  when  a  vessel,  called  the  San  Nicolo, 
having  left  Alexandria  where  the  plague  was  prevalent,  arrived. at 
Malta  on  the  29th  of  March,  1813.    During  the  voyage,  two  of 
the  crew  had  died  of  a  rapid  disease,  one  with  a  black  tumour  on 
his  neck.     In  consequence  of  these  deaths  the  hatches  were  shut 
down,  and  the  crew  kept  on  deck  during  the  rest  of  the  voyaee« 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  the  crew  were  sent  ashore  to  me 
lazzaretto,  the  captain  and  his  servant  being  separated  from  the 
rest.     The  d  ly  after,  the  captain  was  seized  with  head-ache, 
giddiness,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  plague,  and  died  in  thirty* 
six  hours.     His  servant,  who  had   assisted  the  two  sick  men  du- 
ring the  voyage,  was  seized  with  similar  symptoms,  and  died  in 
the  same  length  of  time.     These  circumstances  created  consider- 
able alarm  in   Valetta,  but  the  rest  of  the  crew  continuing  well, 
and   the  San  Nicolo  havine  returned  to  Alexandria   with  a  new- 
crew,  the   apprehensions  of  the  Maltese  soon  subsided.    On  the 
19th  of  April,  hqwever,  a  Maltese  physician   was  taken  to  visit 
a  child  of  the  name  of  Borg,  which  had  been  ill   for  five  or  six 
days,  and  was  dying  with  a  carbuncle  on  his  breast.    On  the  1st 
of  May  he  was  sent  for  to  see  the  mother  of  the  dead  child,  who 
was  ill  with  fever  and  a  painful  tumour  in   the  groin ;  she  was 
pregnant ;  on  the   third  day  of  her  illness  she   was   seized  with 

Sremature  labour,  delivered  of  a  seven  months'  child  which  died 
irectly,  and  died  herself  the  next  morning  with  another  tumour 
in  the  other  groin.  During  the  illness  of  the  mother,  another  of 
her  children  was  taken  ill,  but  recovered.  On  the  4lh  of  May, 
Borg,  the  father  of  the  family,  was  seized  with  fever,  attended  by 
glandular  swellings  in  the  axilla  and  groin.  The  physician  now 
reported  these  circumstances  to  the  deputation  of  health*  Borg, 
his  whole  family,  and  those  who  were  known  to  have  communi- 
cated with  them,  were  removed  to  the  lazzaretto.  The  courts 
of  justice,  the  theatre,  and  the  public  places  were  shut  up,  and  the^ 
city  was  inspected  by  physicians.    When  Borg's  wife  was  in  la, 
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fao«r,  a  nudwife,  who  lived  in  another  part  of  Valetta  where 
there  was  no  appearance  of  the  plague,  was  sent  for  to  attend  her* 
She  came,  and  having  delivered  her  patient,  returned  to  her  home* 
Several  days  having  passed  without  her  appearance,  one  of  her 
kinsmen  went  to  her  house  and  knocked  at  the  door  for  some 
time,  but  no  one  answered.  At  length  he  broke  it  open,  wept 
in,  and  discovered  her  on  her  knees  by  her  bed«side.  She  did 
not  move,  and  on  shaking  her,  he  found  that  she  was  dead.  It 
seems  as  if  the  poor  creature,  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  had 
sought  refuge  in  prayer,  and  had  died  in  the  very  act  and  attitude. 
When  the  body  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  plague  spots  were  found 
upcMi  \i.  Her  kinsman,  on  making  this  discoverv,  immediately  ran 
to  the  committee  of  health,  and  stated  what  he  had  seen,  on  which 
he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  his  family,  but  was  sent  to  the 
Lizzaretto,  where,  on  the  17ih  of  May,  he  was  seized  with  the 
plague,  and  died  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  girl,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  sleep  in  the  midwife^s  house,  was  taken  ill  with  fever  and 
flaDdalar  enlargements.  Borg  and  his  father  died  ;  another  of 
lis  children  became  ill  with  it  but  recovered.  Thus  far  the  dis* 
ease  bad  been  confined  to  the  crew  of  the  vessel  which  came 
from  Alexandria,  and  to  Borg^s  family  and  those  who  had  com- 
municated with  them  ;  but  soon  afterwards  the  disease  began  to 
appear  in  the  town  of  Valetta.  At  first  the  medical  men  contend- 
ed that  it  was  not  the  plague — the  people  kept  their  sickness  se- 
cret, for  fear  of  being  removed  to  the  lazzaretto,  clamoured  a- 
gainst  the  precautions,  and  did  all  they  could  to  thwart  them.  The 
disease  spread  not  only  through  Valetta,  Floriana,  and  the  ad- 
joining towns,  but  to  many  villages. 

Whilst  the  plague  was  raging  in  Malta,  the  efficacy  of  strict 
seclusion  was  exhibited  in  some  striking  instances,  as  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  Moscow.  The  Augustine  convent  stands  in  an  airy 
part  of  Valetta,  near  the  top  of  one  of  the  main  streets,  much 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and 
in  a  clean  and  open  neighbourhood-— its  interior  accommodations 

are  spacious  and  airy.  When  the  plague  first  broke  out  in  Va- 
letta, the  strictest  precautions  were  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  convent  to  prevent  all  communication  with  the  town.  At 
length,  however,  a  servant,  contrary  to  the  regulations,  went  into 

a  part  of  the  town  where  the  disease  prevailed,  and  purchased 
clothes  which  were  supposed  to  be  infected.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn he  confessed  what  he  had  done,  on  which  he  was  immedi- 
ately shut  up,  together  with  one  of  the  brotherhood  who  volun- 
teered to  attend  biin.  Both  of  them  were  taken  ill  and  died  of 
the  disease,  but  no  other  person  in  the  convent  suffered.  When 
the  plague  was  at  Malta  in  1675,  CavalUno,  who  described  it, 
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•tates  that  all  public  ettablishments  which  cautiously  shunned  hi- 
tet^odrse  with  the  community  enjoyed  perfect  exemption  fronik 
the  disease  ;  as  did  the  prisons  and  monasteries,  besicles  aH  tli6 
vessels  in  the  harbour.  In  the  late  plague  it  was  the  same— the 
hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  prison,  and  several  puUic 
offices,  and  private  houses,  which  early  adopted  and  steadily  kept 
Up  a  rigid  system  of  insulation,  were  not  less  fortunate. 

In  a  large  building  in  the  town,  the  ground  floor  was  divided 
into  seven  separate  apartments,  occupied  by  as  many  Maltese 
femilies,  while  the  upper  stories  were  used  as  a  military  hospital 
for  patients  affected  with  common  diseases.  While  the  plague 
was  raging  in  Malta,  it  penetrated  into  the  ground  flour,  destroyed 
the  inhabitants  of  four  of  these  apartments,  and  in  the  other  three, 
two  only  of  each  family  escaped.  While  this  was  going  on  below, 
the  sick  tenants  of  the  upper  stories  were  shut  in — all  communi- 
cation was  cut  off-^and  every  individual  among  them  escaped  the 
disease,  although  it  was  raging  in  the  habitations  round  about  the 
hospital,  and  penetrating  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  stories.  Dr* 
Greaves,  whose  house  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  hospital,  and 
to  whose  authority  this  fact  is  stated,  related  it  to  Dr.  McLean 
when  he  was  at  Yaletta,  and  led  him  over  the  hosphal ;  but  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  it  by  this  impartial  historian. 

Thus  (to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  commencement  of  the 
plague)  we  find  it  attacking,  first  two  sailors  in  a  vessel  which 
had  come  from  a  city  where  the  plague  was  prevailing ;  and  next, 
after  her  arrival,  the  captain  of  the  same  vessel,  togetner  with  his 
servant— ^then  the  family  of  Borg,  nominally  a  shoemaker,  but 
really  a  smuggler — his  children,  bis  wife,  himself,  and  his  fetfaer — 
the  midwife  who  attended  his  wife,  whilst  she  was  ill  with  the 
plague — a  young  woman  who  slept  in  her  house— -a  kinsman  who 
entered  her  chamber  and  touched  her  body — ^the  child  of  the 
master  of  a  wine-house  near  the  quarantine  harboinr,  wher^  mt* 
ny  persons  resorted,  and  among  others  the  servants  of  the  Health 
Office  who  guarded  the  San  Nrcolo  in  the  harbour — somre  of  the 
guards  of  the  San  Nicolo  themselves,  with  whom  Borg  the 
smuggler  had  frequent  dealings.  Whilst  the  plague  was  attack* 
ing  successively  the  above-mentioned  persons,  it  appears,  by  ofl!-' 
Cial  statements,  that  there  were  no  other  individuals  affectea  with 
it  in  any  other  part  of  Maha.  Is  the  reader  unsatisfied  with  this 
evidence  ?  That  there  was  any  communication  between  the  crew^ 
of  the  S^n  Nicolo  and  the  family  of  Borg  there  is  no  decisive 
and  specific  proof,  nothing  but  a  rumour  that  a  piece  of  doth 
had  been  conveyed  from  tne  vessel  to  Borg^s  house.  Great  stress 
has  been  laid  on  this ;  and  the  belief  that  the  San  Nicolo  coni'- 
municated  the  plague  to  Malta,  in  spite  of  this  defect  in  the 
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cmlolitj.  What  evidence  are  we  to  expect  under  such  circiui^ 
atanccs  as  these  f  The  parties,  be  it  rememberedf  are  a  crew 
Wider  quaraotme,  and  a  cunning  smuggler — both  under  penal 
restnctions  which  thej  daily  and  bourlj,  but  of  course  secretly, 
elude  bj  all  sorts  of  frauds  and  falsehoods.  What  other  evidence^ 
we  repeat^  of  conununication  between  such  people  so  circuoH 
itanrM  are  we  to  expect,  unless  the  I>evil  on  Two  Sticks  ha4 
beea  employed  as  a  spy,  and  from  his  lofty  station  at  night  faa4 
actualljr  seen  the  piece  of  cloth  conveyed  from  the  San  Nicolo 
into  the  boat,  from  the  boat  to  the  shore,  from  the  shore  over 
every  inch  of  ipround,  till  it  arrived  at  Borg's  house,  and  then  ob» 
3erved  the  unfolding  of  the  cloth,  and  the  escape  of  the  contagv" 
oos  vapour  f  As  this  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  be- 
cause the  same  defect  in  tne  chain  of  evidence  wnich  is  here 
complained  of^  will  be  found  in  the  other  histories  of  the  plague 
which  we  have  laid  before  otir  readers,  we  shaU  run  the  risk  of 
tirwe  them  with  a  few  ronarks. 

We  have  always  understood  it  to  be  sound  philosophy  to  require 
so  naore  evidence,  in  any  case,  than  the  best  in  degree,  and  the 
whole  in  quantity,  which  the  nature  of  the  proposition,  and  the  cir- 
cmnstanc^  under  which  it  is  presented  for  examination,  render 
poisible  to  be  given.  Now  suppose  that  a  vessel  with  the  plague 
among  its  crew  arrives  in  the  Thames,  and  comes  up  the  river. 
There  is  a  rumour,  but  no  proof  of  communication  with  the 
shore ;  however,  a  week  afterwards  the  disease  breaks  out  in  the 
contignoos  neighbourhood,  in  the  house  of  a  smuggler  and  in  ao 
ale-house  frequented  by  sailors ;  and  after  spreadmg  among  the 
relations  and  friends  of  the  first  sufferers,  as  well  as  those  who 
kare  bad  casual  communication  with  them,  is  found  in  London, 
wh^re  it  has  not  been  for  160  years,  gets  into  the  houses  of  de- 
luding doctors  and  deluded  legislators,  and  carries  off  thousands 
and  lens  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants ;  if  such  a  calamity  were 
speedily  to  follow  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  under  such  circumstances, 
who  would  doubt  that  the  disease  had  been  communicated  from 
the  vessel  to  the  metropolis,  because  he  could  not  track  every 
fooCst^  that  it  had  taken ;  because,  in  other  words,  he  could  not 
do  tbat,  which  common  sense  would  inform  any  unbiassed  person 
the  lapse  of  a  single  week,  a  single  day  or  hour,  in  carelessness 
wd  unsaspicion,  would  make  it  impossible  to  do?  But  although 
the  case  may  strike  us  more  by  bein^  brought  nearer  home,  it  is 
not  really  stronger  than  the  introduction  of  the  plague  into  Malta ; 
for  Malta  had  been  free  from  it  almost  as  long  as  London  has. 
l^t  not  the  people  of  London  hug  themselves  in  their  long  im- 
munity ; 
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inunity;  Malta  had  been  free  for  137  years,  and  Moscow  for 
nearly  170. 

The  plague  at  Malta,  in  1813,  either  arose  as  an  epidemic,  from 
a  noxious  state  of  the  air,  or  it  was  introduced  by  contagion  im* 
ported  by  the  San  Nicolo.  Now  granting  that  there  is  some  dii&* 
culty  to  be  overcome  in  either  supposition ;  which  is  the  greater; 
to  l)elieve,  that  the  crew  of  the  San  Nicolo  had  communication 
with  the  family  in  which  the  plague  first  appeared  in  Valetta, 
with  which  family  the  captain  was  intimate,  although  this  com- 
munication cannot  be  proved ;  or  that  the  air  of  Valetta,  which 
bad  continued  free  from  plague  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
should  on  a  sudden  assume  a  pestilential  condition  and  that  bj 
an  accidental  coincidence,  about  a  week  after  the  San  Nicolo 
sailed  into  the  harbour  with  the  plague  on  board?  To  find  a  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  the  former,  but  none  in  believing  the  latter,  is 
indeed  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  to  swallow  a  camel. 

The  foregoing  accounts  afford  ample  proof  of  the  two  proposi- 
tions which  wb  set  out  by  stating ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
plague  is  communicable  from  person  to  person ;  but  they  form 
not  one-twentieth  part  of  the  evidence  to  this  effect.  It  is  im-^ 
possible,  in  thcxspace  allotted  to  us,  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of 
the  subject.  We  might  now  content  ourselves  with  stating,  that 
every  competent  person  who  had  had  opportunity  of  observing 
this  tremendous  malady,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
contagious,  and  that  there  had  been  fewer  dissentient  voices  than 
might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  nature  of  the  subject 
ana  the  wanderings  of  the  human  intellect ;  but  as  general  state- 
ments produce  little  impression,  we  shall  trouble  our  readers  with 
a  few  instances. 

Doctor  Murdoch  Mackenzie  resided  at  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna  for  twenty  years,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Dur- 
ing this  time  scarcely  a  year  passed  in  which  there  was  not  come 
appearance  of  the  plague  in  one  or  both  of  these  cities.  In  1751 
it  broke  out  at  Constantinople,  raged  with  great  violence,  and  car- 
ried off,  as  it  was  estimated,  150,000  people.  His  observations 
on  this  disease  he  communicated  from  time  to  time,  by  letters,  to 
Dr.  Clephane  and  Dr.  Mead,  which  were  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  and  are  published  in  the  47th  volume  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Transactions.  The  following  extract  from  these  letters  will 
show  the  facts  which  he  observed,  and  the  opinions  which  he 
formed  on  the  causes  of  the  plague : — 


^  I  can't  see  any  other  apparent  cause  of  the  virulencj  of  the  diseaae, 
this  year,  beside  the  occasion  of  greater  commuDication,  In  the  months 
of  February,  March,  April,  and  May  last,  the  distemper  was 'so  strong  at 
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Cairo,  as  appean  bj  letters  fron  the  English  consul  there,  that  no  doors 
were  opened  for  three  months.  In  the  mean  time  there  arrived  here,  io 
Bfaj  last,  four  ships  loaden  with  Cairo  goods ;  which  goods  and  men 
being  landed,  spread  the  infection  over  all  the  city  at  once,  aOer  which 
one  cooTeyed  it  to  another,  bj  contact.  In  the  village  where  we 
Ityed,  tliere  died  only  sixty  persons  of  the  plagae.  The  French  ambassa- 
dor's palace,  next  door  to  as,  in  the  village,  was  infected ;  because  five 
of  his  people  went  at  midnight  to  a  bawdy-honse,  where  the  fatl»er 
Demetry,  the  mother,  and  daughter  at  the  same  time  had  the  plague, 
and  died  of  it  afterwards,  all  three  ;  so  that  two  oi'bis  excellency's  ser- 
Tants  were  infected  by  them,  one  of  whom  died,  and  the  other  reco- 
vered, and  is  still  living,  after  taking  a  vomit,  some  doses  of  the  bark 
mixed  with  >oake-root  and  Venice  treacle,  by  my  advice.  We  found 
this  last  time,  and  upbn  all  such  occasions,  that  whoever  kept  their  doors 
shut,  ran  no  risk,  even  if  the  plague  were  in  the  next  hou^e  ;  and  the 
contact  was  easily  traced  in  all  the  accidents  which  happened  among  tiie 
Franiu.  Comte  Castellane  had,  for  three  years  running,  persons  at- 
tacked in  the  saoi^  room,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  notwith- 
stafMfiag  all  possible  precaution  used  in  cleansing  the  room,  and  even 
wliite-wasbing  it.  At  last,  by  my  own  advice  to  his  excellency, 
groonded  upon  the  above  theory,  he  built  a  slight  counter-wall ;  since 
which  there  has  been  no  accident  in  that  room,  now  five  years  ago. 
I  coold  give  so  many  such  examples  as  delassare  valeant  Fabium.' 

Orraeus,  who  was  physician  to  Catherine,  empress  of  Russia, 
and  sent  to  advise  during  ihc  plagues  at  Yass^  and  Moscow, 
states,  that  the  most  common  mode  of  cunlracting  the  disease 
was  by  contact.  Samoclowitz,  surj^eon  to  the  military  hospital 
at  Moscow,  who  had  also  extensive  experience  of  the  plague  in 
Poland,  Moldavia,  and  VVallachia,  before  he  witnessed  its  tre- 
mendous ravages  in  Moscow,  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  Memoire 
sur  la  Peste,  ^  it  is  certain  that  the  plague  is  developed  and  pro- 
pagated only  by  contact.'  All  the  assistant-surgeons  who  were 
employed  under  him,  (fifteen  in  number,)  took  the  disease,  and 
all  died  excepting  three;  while  the  physicians,  who  walked 
among  the  sick  without  touching  them,  generally  escaped.  When 
Mr.  Howard,  in  the  year  1785,  went  abroad  to  visit  the  principal 
lazzarettos  in  France  and  Italy,  he  carried  with  him  a  set  of 
questions  concerning  the  plague,  drawn  up  by  Drs.  Aikin  and 
Jebb,  which  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  most  experienced  prac- 
titioners in  the  places  which  he  visited.  When  he  returned,  Dr. 
Aikin  methodized  and  abridged  the  answers,  and  the  result  is 
given  in  the  celebrated  work  on  the  lazzarettos  of  Europe.  We 
have  no  room  for  it,  and  yet  it  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  those 
who  are  in  search  of  information  on  the  subject.  *  They  all,'  says 
Mr.  Howard,  *  in  the  most  explicit  manner  concur  in  representing 
the  plague  as  a  contagious  .disease,  communicated  by  near  ap* 
proach  to,  or  actual  contact  with  infected  persons  or  things.' 
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During  the  late  war  (as  we  used  to  call  it)  in  Egypt,  now  a  • 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  medical  officers  of  both  the  Frencli 
and  English  armies  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the 
plague,  and  they  almost  unanimously  came  to  the  conclusion^ 
that  it  was  a  contagious  disease.  Dr.  Edward  Bancroft,  a  nam. 
of  unquestionable  learning  and  talent,  yet  prone  enough  to  dis- 
sent from  received  opinions,  accompanied  the  British  army  during 
part  of  the  Egyptian  campaign.    His  testimony  is  particularly  im- 

[)ortant,  because,  by  his  essay  on  the  yellow  fever,  which  he  be- 
ieves  not  to  be  contagious,  he  had  shown  himself  fully  prepare 
to  adopt  a  similar  opinion  about  the  plague,  if  he  had  met  Witii 
sufficient  proofs  of  it:  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

^  The  facts  which  prove  the  necessity  of  actual  contact  with  some 
infected  person  or  tbiog  to  communicate  the  plague,  are  so  numerono, 
and  many  of  them  so  notorious,  that  it  must  be  unnecessary  for  me  to 
enter  upon  a  detail  of  them,  aAer  what  Dr.  Russel  and  others  have  pub- 
lished, and  after  the  experience  of  the  British  army  in  Egypt,  which 
invariably  demonstrated  this  necessity,  by  showing  that  all  those  who 
avoided  contact,  invariably  escaped  the  disease,  whilst  those  who  did 
otherwise  in  suitable  conditions,  were  very  generally  infected.  Nor  wis 
there,  po  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  any  instance,  in  the  French 
Egyptian  army,  of  a  communication  of  the  disease  without  contact, 
though  the  physicians  to  that  army,  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  do 
not,  I  believe,  positively  assert  the  impossibility  of  such  communication.' 

Mr.,  now  Sir,  James  M'Grigor,  surgeon  to  the  Indian  army  in 
Egypt,  during  the  Egyptian  campaign,  in  his  medical  sketches  of 
that  expedition,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  arrangements 
at  the  pest-houses,  and  their  result  : 

^  In  the  pest-houses  of  the  army  thirteen  medical  gentlemen  did  duty, 
who  in  the  Indian  army  might  be  said  to  have  had  the  post  of  honour. 
They  were  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rice,  Dr.  Wayte,  Mr.  Grysa- 
dal6,  Mr.  Adrian,  Mr.  O'Farrel,  Mr.  Whyte,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Angl^, 
Mr.  Moss,  Dr.  Bucban,  and  Dr.  Henderson.  In  order  to  tdke  frohi  Our 
medical  gentlemen,  in  the  pest-houses,  some  of  the  most  dangerous  part 
Qf  the  duty,  it  was  my  wish  to  procure  some  of  the  Greek  doctors  of  the 
country  to  reside  in  the  pest-houses,  to  feel  the  pulses  there,  draw  blood, 
open  and  dress  bubos,  &c.  The  most  diligent  search  was  made  for  thosle 
people,  and  very  high  pay  was  promised  to  them,  but  we  could  tetnpt 
none  of  them  to  live  in  our  pest-houses :  a  plain  proof  of  the  opinion 
which  they  entertain  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease.  The  thir- 
teen gentlemen  first  mentioned,  were  those  only  that  were  directly  in 
the  way  of  contagion,  for  it  became  their  duty  to  come  into  contaet 
with  the  infected,  and  seven  of  them  caught  the  infection,  and  four  died. 
To  the  atmosphere  of  the  disease,  all  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  army 
were  exposed,  as  they  saw  and  examined  the  cases  in  the  first  instance ; 
l)ut,  except  from  actual  contact,  there  never  appeared  to  be  any  danger.^ 

The  medical  officers  of  the  French  army  came  to  similar  con- 
clusions. 
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cliiamis.  Desgenettes,  chief  physician  to  the  French  army  in 
Egypt,  in  bis  *  Histoire  Medicale  de  PArm£e  d'Orient,^  thus  sums 
op  hU  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  plague : 

^  The  plague  is  evidently  contagious,  but  the  conditions  of  the  trans- 
■imoo  of  this  contagion  are  not  more  exactly  known  than  its  specific 
■atwia.  The  dead  body  has  not  appeared  to  transmit  it — the  animal 
body  in  a  heated  state,  and  still  more  in  a  state  of  febrile  moistare,  has 
a^^eared  tocommnoicate  it  more  easily  ;  the  contagion  baa  been  knoirn 
to  cease  in  pacing  from  one  river  to  another  of  the  Nile ;  a  simple  trench 
made  before  a  camp  has  been  known  to  stop  its  ravages ;  aud  ou  obser- 
yations  of  this  kind  is  founded  the  useful  insulatioo  of  the  Franks,  the 
jKactice  of  which  has  been  sufficientlj  detailed  by  different  travellers.^ 

Baron  Larr6,  the  principal  surgeon  to  the  French  army,  and 
the  distinguished  autnor  of  the  Memoirs  of  Military  Surgery, 
states  a  similar  opinion  :  • 

^  Bot  however  strong/  sajs  he,  '  may  have  been  these  affections, 

Sioral,)  their  effects  cannot  be  compared  to  those  which  resulted  from 
e  communication  of  the  healthy  with  the  sick,  or  to  the  effects  of 
contact  with  contaminated  objects.  We  may  be  convinced  of  thb  truth, 
bj  the  ravages  which  the  plague  made  in  the  year  9,  (1801,)  among 
the  FataJist  Mossulmen ;  *  *  '^  it  were  to  be  wished  that,  on  the  first 
days  of  the  invasion  of  the  plague,  its  true  character  had  been  presented 
to  the  army.  This  would  have  diminished  the  number  of  victims,  in- 
stead of  which  the  soldier,  imbued  with  the  opinion  which  was  at  first 
propagated,  that  this  disease  was  not  pestilential,  did  not  hesitate  to 
seize  and  wear  the  effects  of  his  companions  dead  of  the  plague.  The 
pestilential  germ  developed  itself  m  these  individuals,  who  often  sunk 
under  the  same  fate.  U  was  only  when  they  had  gained  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  thb  disease^  that  many  preserved  themselves  by  the  pre- 
qmtioos  which  were  indicated.' 

Dr.  Sotira,  another  of  the  physicians  of  the  French  army  in 
JEgypt,  relates  the  following  striking  circumstance : 

^  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  French  republic,  about  eighty  medical 
officers  died  of  the  plague.  In  consequence  of  this  mortality,  an  order 
was  issued  to  employ  Turkish  barbers  in  the  pest-bouses,  to  dress  the 
pat^enta,  and  to  undertake  all  the  medical  treatment  which  required 
actual  contact  The  result  was,  that  during  the  next  two  vears,  onlv 
twelve  of  the  medical  officers  died  of  the  plague,  but  half  the  Turkish 
barbers  caught  it.* 

Thus  far  we  have  drawn  our  inf6rmation  from  medical  men, 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  relate.  But  as  there  are 
many  persons  whimsical  enough  to  think  that  medical  men  are 
the  worst  judges,  and  that  the  less  a  man  knows  on  a  subject,  the 
more  likely  is  he  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion  about  it,  we  will 
^vc  them  the  experience  and  the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Mailland,  who  witnessed  the  rise,  progress,  and  cessation  of  four 

different 
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different  plagues  in  the  Mediterranean ;  those  of  Malta,  Gozo, 
Corfu,  and  Cephalonia.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  dated 
Corfu,  April,  1819,  which  is  published  at  length  in  the  Morning 
•Herald  of  June  29ih,  1825,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  practical 
good  sense  and  manly  spirit,  he  states  it  as  his  firm  opinion,  that 
the  plague  is  taken  only  by  contact.  '  I  have  invariably  found, 
(says  he)  that  preventing  contact,  stops  the  disease,  and  that  so 
long  as  contact  is  permitted,  it  uniformly  increases.  If  the  absence 
of  contact  slops  the  plague,  the  allowing  of  contact  roust  be  the 
cause  of  it.'  On  this  belief  he  acted  in  organizing  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  the  disease.  Although  Sir  Thomas  Maitland 
was  bred  neither  as  a  logician,  nor  as  a  physician,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  former  to  reason  belter,  or  for  the  latter  to  act 
more  skilfully.  In  the  system  of  police  by  which  he  invariably 
succeeded  in  suppressing  the  plague, 

'  the  exclusive  object  of  the  troops  was  to  prevent  contact ;  every  fam- 
ily was  shut  up  in  their  own  houses,  fed  at  their  own  doors,  and  sent  to 
the  lazzaretto  the  moment  the  disease  appeared.  The  soldiers  employed 
in  this  service  scarcely  ever  contracted  the  disease.  In  the  few  instances 
that  occurred,  and  they  were  extremely  few,  it  was  uniformly  observed, 
of  each  soldier  that  took  the  plngue,  that  he  was  loose  in  his  coodoct, 
and  neglectful  of  the  necessary  precautions.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  attended  to  these  precautions,  never  took  it.  They  were  sent  into 
several  villages,  many  of  them  with  streets  but  a  few  feet  wide ;  they 
did  the  severest  night-duties  of  all  kinds,  in  these  villages ;  they  lived 
in  exactly  the  same  atmosphere  as  the  inhabitants,  yet  they  never 
caught  the  disease,  though  it  was  raging  in  the  villages  ;  they  were  ^ 
stationed  within  a  yard  or  two  of  camps  and  hospitals  in  which  the 
plague  was  raging  with  great  violence,  and  they  never  caught  it ;  and 
lastly,  they  were  exposed  to  all  those  hard  duties,  which  in  all  infectious 
diseases  are  known  to  give  a  pre-disposition  to  the  most  violent  and  fa- 
tal type  of  the  prevailing  disease,  and  yet  they  never  caught  the  plague.' 

We  pause  for  want  of  room,  not  for  want  of  matter ;  for  we 
have  not  produced  one  twentieth  part  of  the  trustworthy  evidence 
on  record.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  there  is  a  perfect  glut 
of  proof,  in  examining  which  the  mind  gets  so  enured  to  the  most 
decisive  facts,  that  its  sense  of  evidence  becomes  blunted,  and  it 
often  puts  aside  proofs,  as  feeble  and  inconclusive,  which,  on  any 
other  occasion,  would  strike  with  instantaneous  conviction.  But 
enough  has  been  said  under  this  head,  we  trust,  to  make  out  our  two  - 
first  propositions ;  namely,  that  those  persons  are  most  liable  to  the 
plague,  who  approach  those  affected  with  it,  and  that  those  generally 
escape  the  disease,  who  avoid  those  affected  with  it.  This  is  enough 
to  prove  that  it  is  communicable  from  person  to  person  :  we  have 
no  other  proof  of  the  contagiousness  of  hooping  cough,  scarlet- 
fever,  and,  in  the  experience  of  the  present  generation,  of  measles. 

But 
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Bot  we  shall  proceed  to  the  third  test  of  a  contagious  disease,  in- 
ocBbtion,  and  inquire  whether  the  plague  can  be  communicated 
artificiaHy,  like  the  smaH-pox  and  cow-pox.  Under  this  head 
we  must  not  expect  i^ery  abundant  evidence.  People  consent  to 
the  inoculation  of  small-pox,  because  they  can  generally  have  it 
4wUj  once  in  their  lives,  and  because,  by  so  doing,  they  substitute 
a  disease  which  is  fatal  only  once  in  five  hundred  cases,  for  a  dis- 
ease which  is  fatal  in  one  case  out  of  four.  There  are  not  the 
same  temptations  to  submit  to  the  inoculation  of  the  plague;  for, 
even  if  experience  should  prove  that  inoculation  diminished  the 
fetal  force  of  the  plague  as  much  as  it  diminbhes  that  of  small- 
pox, it  would  not  afford  security  from  subsequent  attacks.  We 
most  not  expect,  therefore,  (hat  manv  persons  should  have  been 
so  rash  as  voluntarily  to  inflict  this  disease  on  themselves.  But 
a  few  such  there  have  been,  and  we  proceed  to  relate  their  ex- 
periments. 

During  the  campaign  in  Egypt,  in  1801^  the  French  troops 
were  much  depressed  by  their  dread  of  the  plague.  To  convince 
th^D  that  their  alarms  were  unreasonable,  Desgenettes  attempted 
to  iDOColate  himself  with  the  dij^ease,  but  to  secure  himself  irom 
the  danger  of  the  experiment,  he  washed  the  part  with  soap  and 
water;  we  will  give  nis  own  account  of  this  experiment,  from  the 
failure  of  which  such  erroneous  inferences  have  been  drawn  :— 

*  ft  was  to  restore  the  spirits  and  exhausted  courage  of  the  armj,  that, 
Id  the  middle  of  the  hospital,  I  xiipped  a  lancet  in  the  pus  of  a  bubo 
belonging  to  a  con? alescent  patient,  and  made  a  slight  puncture  in  the 
groio  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  axilla,  without  using  any  other 
precaution  than  washing  myself  with  soap  and  water.  I  had,  for  more 
than  three  weeks,  two  little  points  of  ionammation,  corresponding  to 
the  two  punctures,  and  they  were  still  very  tender,  when  on  my  return 
from  Acre,  I  bathed  in  the  presence  of  the  army,  in  the  bath  of  Cesaree. 
This  incomplete  experiment,  of  which  1  have  been  obliged  to  give  some 
details,  because  the  noise  it  made,  proves  little,  and  does  not  refute 
llie  transmission  of  contagion,  demonstrated  by  a  thousand  examples.' 

Soon  tifter  this.  Dr.  Whyte,  a  medical  officer  in  the  English  ar- 
ray, bearing  that  Desgenettes  had  made  the  experiment  with  im- 
punity, but  not  hearing  of  the  precaution  which  he  had  used,  re- 
peated the  former,  without  the  latter,  in  the  pest  house  at  El  Ham- 
med, on  the  2d  January,  1802.  He  was  an  anti-contagionist, 
and  wished  to  verify  his  doctrine  by  showing  that  the  disease  could 
not  be  communicated  by  inoculation.  The  experiment  and  the 
result  are  thus  related  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rice,  then  doing  duty  in 
the  pest  house  at  El  Hammed,  to  Mr.,  now  Sir  James  M'Grigor : — 

^  Br.  Whyte  came  here  last  night,  Januarys,  1802:  soon  aAer  he 
came  in,  he  rubbed  some  matter,  from  the  bubo  of  a  woman,  on  the 
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ioside  of  his  thighs.  The  Q6zt  raormiig  he  inocDbted  bioMelf^iii  t^e 
wrists,  with  a  lancet,  with  matter  takea  from  the  ruoniog  hvbo  of  a 
sepoy.' 

]n  subsequent  letters  Mr.  Rice  states,  that  >  Dr.  Wbvte  coetiniwd 
^D  good  health  on  the  5th,  and  all  day  on  the  6th  till  the  ev^niag, 
when  he  was  attacked  with  rigors  and  other  febrile  symptoow»^ 
He  continued  to  have  shiverings,  succeeded  by  heat  and  perspi- 
ration, oauch  affection  of  the  head,  tremor  of  the  limbs,  a  dry 
black  tongue,  great  thirst ;  a  full,  hard,  irregular  pulse ;  great 
debility  and  great  anxiety.  ^  He  still  persisted  that  the  disease 
was  not  the  plague,  and  would  not  allow  his  groin  or  arm-pits  lo 
be  examined.'  He  became  delirious  on  the  ,8th,  and  died  on  the 
Sth,  in  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  Valli  was  an  Italian  physician,  who  resided  for  some  time 
in  Turkey.  He  distinguished  himself  by  a  work  on  the  plague, 
and  has  since,  we  believe,  died  of  yellow  fever,  to  investigate 
which  he  went  to  the  West  Indies.  During  his  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  is  known  to  have  made  experiments  on  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  plague,  and  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine,  for  May, 
181 1,  we  find  the  following  statement,  which  the  editor  says  he 
received  from  one  of  his  correspondents.  Valli  diluted  the  pes- 
tilential matter  with  small-pock  matter,  or  with  the  gs^iric  juke 
of  frogs,  or  with  oil.  This  compound  he  called  bis  pommade. 
If  a  Mussuknan  came  to  consult  him  for  an  ophthahnia,  he  order- 
-ed  him  some  of  bis  pommade,  to  rub  upon  his  evelids:  if  anocbtr 
*€ame,  complaining  of  pain  in  the  bowels,  he  prder^  ^ome  of  his 
pommade,  to  rub  upon  his  belly.  In  this  way  he  gave  the  dia- 
*ease  ta  thirty  persons.  These  facts  M.  Valli  is  said  to  faavecoqn- 
'mnoicated  to  the  Medical  Society  at  Geneva,  ^  and  doubtleas,^ 
^says  the  reporter,  ^  be  will  one  day  publish  ihem  in  detail  P  Valli, 
towever,  never  did  publish  them,  probably  ashamed  of  the  re- 
sult ;  for  it  is  said  that  these  experiments  went  to  such  a  mis- 
chievous extent,  that  the  Turkish  government  at  length  interfered, 
arrested  the  pharmacopolist  who  vended  the  pommade,  burnt  his 
drugs,  and  cut  off  his  head. 

We  have  now  made  out  our  three  propositions ;  th^  two  first 
by  overwhelming  evidence;  and  the  last,  by  all  the  evidence  which 
the  nature  of  the  proposition  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  of 
which  the  least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  furnishes  strong  ground 
for  belief.  We  pause,  therefore,  and  ask,  whether  there  is  not 
sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  plague  is  contagious,  to 
justify  us  in  acting  upon  this  supposition-— to  make  it  unjustifi- 
able to  act  upon  any  other.  Considering  the  terrific  nature  of 
thb  disease,  one  would  suppose  that  the  bare  possibility  of  its 
being  conlagfeus  would   induce  us  to  act  on  that  supposition, 

and 
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and  that  men  woald  lar  down  at  a  iBaxim,  ^  Take  it  far  giiuled 
that  it  is  contagions,  tiJi  yoa  are  certaia  tfaat  it  m  noU'  Bal  wIm* 
we  coMidertbeittmieiiBe  mass  oferideace  for  the  Eoragoing  propo- 
sftiofis,  the  clearness  and  distinctness  with  wbidi  tbey  are  mada 
eat,  the  snaN  namber  of  dissentient  voices,  and  tbe  treoieadoas 
importance  of  tbe  stake  at  issae,  one  would  suppose  it  impossibk 
that  there  should  be  men  not  merely  increduloos  enough  ta  dtssenC 
from  tbfe  opinion,  but  mad  enough  to  wish  to  acton  their  disseirt* 
Yet  such  is  tbe  fact. 

^  HowcTer  indisputable  the  fact  of  the  plague  being  contagious  omt  lie 
deemed  by  modem  physicians,  it  may  be  remarlMd,  that  tt  has  been 
stroBgl^  opposed  as  <meo  as  the  subiect  of  quarantina  has  fidlea  uaiar 
fte  (kUbaratioo  of  tbe  legislature ;  and  the  public,  at  such  taaea,  have 
bsea  csastantty  pestered  bj  an  inundation  of  pamphlets,  which,  witl^ 
sat  advancittg  aay  thing  new,  mere^  retailed  arguoMuts  which  have 
Isag  heSon  been  refut^.' 

These  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  physician  la  the 
British  fectory  at  Aleppo,  about  the  year  1 760,  so  applicable  ta 
tbe  present  state  of  things,  that  tbey  might  seem  to  have  haaa 
written  to-day  and  with  express  reference  to  it.  The  Levant 
Company,  finding  the  quarantine  laws  inconvenient,  resolved,  a 
few  years  ago,  to  take  a  medical  opinion  upon  tbe  necessity  nftba 
restrictions  which  ihev  imposed.  They  accordingly  selected  and 
sent  to  Constantinopre  a  physician  of  the  name  of  M'Lean,  a 
gentleman  well  suited  to  their  purpose,  who,  although  he  knew 
nothing  of  tbe  disease  by  experience,  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  it  was  not  contagious,  and  consequently  that  the  restrictions 
were  as  unnecessary  as  tbey  were  inconvenienU  Going  out  arith 
these  previous  opinions,  which  we  suppose  we  must  not  presume 
to  call  prejudices,  he  found  an  experience  of  ievenUen  days  soffi* 
cient  to  satisfy  his  mind,  and  he  has  ever  since  been  incessantly 
active  in  propagating  his  belief.  Zeal  and  activity  are  tbe  virtues 
of  a  sect,  ancl  Dr.  McLean  with  his  few  followers  are  entitled  to 
tbe  praise  of  possessing  them  ;  in  the  shape  of  petitions  to  par- 
liameoL,  articles  b  reviews,  paragraphs  in  newspapers,*  and 
speeches  in  parliamant,  tbey  have  kept  their  view  of  the  subject 
incessantly   before  the  public;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  the 


*  It  is  arousing  to  notice  tbe  things  on  this  subject  produced  in  tb«  daily  papers. 
The  Morning  Chronicle  for  September  7th,  of  this  year,  which  It  now  lying  before 
us,  coatalne  an  accoynt  of  a  fitting  of  tbe  Royal  Academy  of  Scieoeet  at  Paris,  in 
which  a  M.  L^stit,  an  unbeliever  in  the  contagiousness  of  the  plague,  is  repret>ented 
aa  saying  that  'be  denied  tbe  eiistence  of  contagion  in  every  species  of  disease 
excepting  only  the  measles  and  siphylis/  !  Then  the  small  pox  and  cow-pox  are  not 
coQtag^t, — diseases  which  we  caa  propagate  at  will,  by  the  point  of  a  lancet,  with 
xDAttei  which  we  can  see  and  foal !     Wbt re  will  tbe  folly  of  man  stop  f 
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legislature  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  reconsider  the  qjoacaoline 
laws,  and  ultimately  to  consent  to  a,  modification  of  tbeou 

We  proceed  therefore  to  inquire  what  reasons  have  been  dis- 
covered sufficiently  weighty  to  set  aside  the  experience  of  so 
many  generations,  and  so  many  witnesses,  together  with  all  the  iur 
ferences  and  precautions  to  which  they  have  led.  These  reasons 
are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  McLean's  work  '  on  Epidemic  and  Pesti- 
lential Diseases,'  in  his  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  a  dissertation  on  the  subject  by  a 
writer  in  the  Westminster  Review.* 

By  way  of  introduction  to  the  discussion  it  is  first  laid  down 
that,  on  the  question  of  contagion,  medical  men  are  the  worst 
judges,  and  that  the  best  are  ^  men  of  general  science,  whose 
minds  are  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence,^  but  who  are  unac- 
quainted with,  and  conse^ently  unprejudiced  on  the  subject.  The 
only  reason  given  for  this  remarkable  but  very  convenient  propo- 
sition is,  that  the  students  of  medicine  are  the  slaves  of  authority, 
which  in  after-life,  as  physicians,  they  seldom  outcrpw ;  but  if  it  be 
common  for  the  student  to  be  oppressed  by  the  auwority  of  eminent 
teaehers,  we  shall  presently  see  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  the 
ignorant  to  be  deceived  by  the  mistatements  of  plausible  rea- 
soners.  The  question  of  contagion,  like  every  other,  requires 
two  qualifications  in  those  who  are  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
upon  it ;  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  truth  as  to  matters  of  &ct, 
and  a  capability  of  reasoning  rightly  upon  that  knowledge  : — it 
requires  also  something  more — a  knowledge  of  the  whole  truth 
as  to  matters  of  fact  on  certain  analogous  medical  questions,  as 
well  as  the  reasonings  upon  which  points  once  disputed  in  them 
have  been  finally  settled;  in  order  to  compare  the  difficulties  so 
settled,  with  difficulties  still  remaining  in  (he  way  of  any  positive 
theory  of  contagion.  It  is  obvious  that  men  of  science  who  know 
nothing  of  medicine  can  possess  only  one  of  these  three  qualifi- 
cations; and  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  must  be  incompetent 
judges,  is,  that  although  they  can'  appreciate  what  is  neat  in  poiat 
of  statement,  and  plausible  or  even  accurate  in  point  of  reasoning, 
they  are  no  judges  whatever  of  what  is  true  in  point  of  fact. 
Hence,  when  they  listen  to  a  man  who  is  little  scrupulous  about  * 
the  accuracy  of  his  facts,  they  are  entirely  at  his  mercy.  It 
requires  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  real  motive  for  this 
appeal  to  those  who  are  not  physicians  is,  not  because  they 
are  likely  to  be  the  best  judges,  but  the  most  docile  listeners — 
because  they  are  less  likely  to  detect  the  errors  of  their  teachers. 


»  Sec  Nos.  V.  and  VI. 
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ft  IS  easy  to  argae  triumphantly  about  law  with  a  phyaiciaxi, 
about  physic  with  a  lawyer,  about  theology  with  either — in  shorty 
on  any  subject  with  any  person  who  knows  nothing  about  it. 

From  this  introduction  we  pass  to  the  first  argument  produced 
to  proire  that  the  plague  is  not  contagious,  which  is,  that  it  k  boc 
goremed  by  the  laws  of  contagious,  but  of  epidemic  diseases. 
This  argument,  which  is  announced  with  great  parade,  explained 
most  elaborately,  and  referred  to  again  and  again,  as  the  corner- 
stone of  the  system,  is  an  attempt  to  lay  down  the  laws  by  which 
Gontagioiis,  and  those  b^  which  epidemic  diseases  are  govemed, 
and  t£sn,  baring  ascertained  by  what  laws  the  plague  is  governed, 
to  deduce  whether  it  is  epidemic  or  contagious.  This  ii  amaaingly 
well  suited  to  take  in  the  *  men  of  general  science,'  the  miras 
*  accustomed  to)wei^h  evidence,^  for  it  has  a  logical  air  which  tbey 
can  readily  appreaate,  whilst  it  reposes  upon  facts  of  which  tbey 
are  entirely  igporant.  If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  com* 
press  and  comprehend  it,  he  will  find  that  it  comes  to  this  :— 
Contagious  diseases  (as  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever)  are 
very  uniform  in  their  symptoms  and  duration — affect  a  person  only 
once  io  his  life — the  patient  under  them  is  not  subject  to  relapses, 
and  they  may  be  propagated  at  all  times  and  seasons.  On  the  con* 
trary,  epidemic  disuses  are  very  irregular  in  their  symptoms  and 
length — appearand  disappear  at  certain  timesof  the  year— 'are  most 
prevalent  in  certain  countries,or  even  neighbourhoods — may  affect 
a  person  repeatedly  in  life,  and  the  sufferer  is  liable  to  relapses. 
Now,  as  the  plague  is  very  irregular  in  its  symptoms  and  length- 
appears  and  disappears  at  certain  seasons— is  most  prevalent  in  cer« 
tain  countries  ana  even  neighbourhoods— >can  affect  a  person  repeat- 
edly—and as  relapses  occur  to  the  patient — as  the  plague  has  all 
these  qualities  in  common  with  epidemic  diseases,  it  is  plain  that 
it  must  be  an  epidemic  and  not  a  contagious  disease.  Now  the  first 
sophism  discoverable  in  this  argument  is,  that  the  contagious  or 
non-contagious  nature  of  the  disease  is  here  made  a  ouestion  of 
inference  to  be  determined  by  reasoning,  which  in  truth  is  a  ques« 
tion  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  experience.  Let  any  man  who 
bas  the  smallest  pretensions  to  understanding  say  which  is  the 
right  mode  of  discovering  whether  or  not  a  disease  is  contagious 
—to  find  out  that  it  is  uniform  in  its  symptoms  and  progress- 
that  it  aflfects  a  person  only  once  in  life — that  when  convale^ent 
be  is  not  liable  to  relapse — and  thence  to  infer  that  it  is  conta* 
gioos— or  to  go  among  the  sick,  to  observe  and  watch  the  way  in 
wUcb  it  spreads,  and  thus  to  oicertain  whether  it  was  contagious. 
l/Vhen  Gall  first  broached  his  craniological  doctrines  in  Germany, 
tbey  were  ridiculed  on  the  stage-p-a  master  is  represented  hiring 
bis  servants  according  to  the  shape  of  their  skulls*— he  feels  their 
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Jieadft — Gfids  the  bamps  which  constitute  a  good  senrant-^infers 
diat  ihey  are  sober,  honest,  and  industrious — hires  them  wiAoui 
cAaract«rff,  and  in  the  end  find  them  drones,  profli|;ate8,  and 
thieves.  »  Now  fhe  mode  of  pi'oceeding,  which  m  this  instance 
was  only  an  imagined  absurdity,  is  absolutely  practised  by  Dr« 
McLean  and  his  followers  in  judging  of  the  contagiousness  of 
diseases* 

But  not  only  is  the  question  resolved  by  reasoning  which  ought 
to  be  resolved  by  experience,  but  even  in  the  conduct  of  the  rea* 
acming  there  is  a  fresh  sophism  or  rather  blunder.  One  class  of 
contagious  diseases,  the  eruptive  fevers,  is  assumed  to  be  the  only 
class—rits  laws  are  described,  and  every  disease  which  is  nol 
governed  by  them  is  inferred  not  to  be  contagious ;  whereas  the 
question  at  issue  is,  whether  the  eruptive  fevers  are  the  only  con- 
t^^ious  fevers,  if  to  determine  whether  negroes  were  human 
beings,  we  were  to  take  a  particular  people,  as  Europeans,  and, 
describing  among  their  qualities  a  fair  complexion,  were  to  infer 
that  because  negroes  were  not  fair  they  were  not  human^  would 
not.  this  be  begging  the  question  ?  yet  this  is  precisely  the  line 
ve  adopt  when,  in  a  dispute  what  are  contagious  fevers,  we  take 
Vbe  eruptive  fevers  as  the  onlv  examples. 

Another  argument  against  the  contagiousness  of  the  plague  is, 
that  it  breaks  out  at  a  certain  season,  fasts  for  a  certain  time,  ana 
then  subsides  and  remains  dormant  till  the  favourable  season  re* 
turns.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  told,  that '  contagious  diseases 
Qtku  be  propagated  at  any  time,and  among  any  number  of  persons^— 
^  That  a  disease  depending  upon  a  specific  contagion  must  prevail 
alike  in  all  seasons,  in  a  pure  as  well  as  in  an  impure  atmosphere. 
Amongst  the  rich  as  readily  as  amongst  the  poor ;  and  that  the  only 
influence  of  these  adventitious  circumstances  would  be  to  render 
the  disease  more  or  less  severe.'  We  could  not  produce  a  stronger 
instance  how  unsafe  it  is  to  trust  tfiese  discussions  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  ienorant  of  medicine  ;  for  no  well  educated  phy- 
ikiaa  could  ever  have  penned  such  a  statement,  and  no  compe- 
tent judge  could  ever  for  a  moment  have  listened  to  it. 

Take  the  diseases  which  are  unquestionably  contagious: — ^Wbat 
is  the  fact  with  hydrophobia  ?  Sometimes  it  is  so  rare,  and  ex- 
cites so  little  attention,  that  doss  run  about  without  restraint,  and 
the  public  almost  forget  that  there  is  such  a  disease.  At  other 
iimts  it  is  so  prevalent,  and  the  bite  of  dogs  is  so  often  followed 
hv  this  terrific  disease  in  man,  that  the  public  are  kept  in  perpetual 
alarm ;  the  walls  are  placarded  with  orders  to  tie  up  the  dogs, 
Md- their  appearance  in  the  streets  occasions  the  timid  to  ilv,  and 
the  mischievous  to  follow  them  with  stones  and  clubs.  As  tbe 
contagion  is  always  in  existence,  and  the  animals  susceptible  to  it 

always 
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always  alire,  whence  comes  it  that  it  is  more  active  and  difitisife 
it  oee  time  than  at  another  t  It  is  plain  that,  besides  the  speciie- 
contagion,  there  b  a  diffused  cause  which  renders  the  disease  aaore 
communicable  at  one  time  than  at  another.  Whether  it  is  a 
pecaliar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as  is  commonly  belieredi 
and  if  so,  how  it  acts,  whether  by  renderin||  the  poison  more 
active,  or  the  bodies  of  animals  more  susceptiole  to  it,  it  is  unne^ 
cessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  t« 
know  that  hydrophobia,  whico  'depends  on  a  specific  contagion,^ 
is  not  ^  propagated  equally  at  all  tmies,'  and  aoes  not  ^  prevaU 
alike  in  all  seasons/  The  same  fact  may  be  stated,  and  the  sane 
inference  may  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  hooping  cough* 
Parents  well  know  that  at  one  time  it  is  almost  a  for^len 
dnease,  at  another  time  they  can  scarcely  eo  into  a  family  without 
coming  in  contact  with  it ;  and  experienced  physicians  know  that 
it  generally  prevails  in  cold  damp  seasons,  as  the  end  of  auCUiM 
and  winter,  and  is  little  heard  of  m  the  warm  dry  days  of  Suohtter. 
Measles  are  generally  most  rife  in  spring  and  disappear  in  somowri 

*  The  scarlet  fever,'  savs  Sydenham,  ^  though  H  may  happen  at  any 
time»  jet  it  most  commonfy  comes  at  the  latter  end  of  summer.'  *  The 
measl^  of  1670,'  says  (he  same  distinguished  physidaa,  ^  began  vnjf 
curly,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  January,  and,  inerea^iBf  daily,  tame 
le  &elr  height  in  Haroh ;  aAenrards  they  gradually  decreased,  and 
were  quite  eztiagubhed  in  the  following  July.' 

With  regard  to  the  small-pox  and  cow-pox,  it  is  necessary  to 
distingnish  between  the  artificial  and  the  natural  propagatten  o{ 
contagious  diseases.  It  is  quite  true  that  contagious  diseases, 
which  are  propagated  by  inoculation,  can,  generally  speaking, 
be  propagated  in  this  way  *  at  any  time,  and  among  any  number 
of  persons ;'  but  leave  them  to  be  propagated  in  the  natural 
way,  and  it  is  quite  notorious  that  they  spread  readily  at  one  time) 
and  scarcely  at  all  at  another.  The  small-pox  has  been  so  much 
restrained,  first,  by  the  introduction  of  inoculation,  and  secondly, 
by  that  of  vaccination,  that  experimentally  we  of  the  present  day 
know  little  of  its  natural  course;  but  before  the  introduetio*  it . 
the  one,  and  the  discovery  of  the  other,  the  small-pox  used  to  He 
dormant — then  appear — rage  for  a  time — and  then  subside— like 
epidemic  diseases*  Sydenham,  who  lived  before  the  time  of  inocu* 
lation  and  vaccination,  describes  the  small-pox  as  at  one  thne 
appearing  rarely,  or  not  at  all ;  then  beginning  to  show  iieelf  at 
ihe  approach  of  the  vernal  equinox ;  spreading  more  and  move 
every  day,  becoming  epidemic  about  autumn,  abating  on  the 
comms  on  of  winter,  returning  again  in  the  following  spring,  and 
prevailing  till  checked  by  the  subsequent  vrinter.    Th«  accoimca 
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which  this  admirable  physician  gives  of  the  smalUpoz  in  diflerant 
years  read  exactly  like  accounts  of  an  epidemic  disease.^ 

Boerhaave,  speakine  of  the  same  disease,  says,  ^  this  disorder  is 
generally  epidemical,  beginnmg  early  in  the  spring,  increasbg  ia 
summer,  abating  in  autumn,  ceasing  almost  entirely  the  following 
winter,  to  return  in  the  spring,  and  reign  again  in  the  same  order.' 
Van  Swieten,  who,  though  a  commentator  on  Boerhaave,  wrote 
from  experience,  after  describing  Svdenham^s  account  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and*  subsidence  of  small-pox,  adds,  M  have  seen 
many  variolous  epidemic  constitutions,  and  they  agreed  in  most 
things  with  the  observations  of  Sydenham.'  Sydenham,  Boer- 
haave and  Van  Swieten  saw  the  small-pox  before  inoculatioa 
was  introduced,  when  it  was  propagated  in  the  natural  way,  and 
we  see  that  it  used  to  run  its  course  just  like  epidemic  diseases* 

Sydenham  lived  and  was  practising  in  London  in  the  year 
1665.  He  saw  something  of  the  dreadful  plague  of  that  year, 
and  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  small-pox  propa- 
gate itself  in  the  natural  way.  Now  it  is  curious,  that  so  far  from 
there  beins  any  striking  difference  between  the  progress  of  the 
plague,  and  the  progress  of  contagious  diseases,  as  the  anti-con- 
tagionists  assert,  he  selects  these  two  as  strikingly  similar  in  their 
mode  of  appearing  and  disappearing. 

^  That  such  a  disposition  or  texture  happens  to  the  mass  of  the  air  as 
occasions  Tarioos  diseases  at  different  times  is  manifest  to  every  one  that 
but  considers,  that  one  and  the  same  disease  kills  an  infinite  number  of 
men  at  some  certain  seasons*  and  al  another  time  seizes  only  here  and 
there  a  man,  and  goes  no  farther ;  and  this  is  very  apparent  in  the 
small-pox,  especially  in  the  plague,  the  argument  of  this  chapter.' 

When  Dr.  Jenner  first  disclosed  his  discovery  of  vaccination, 
and  every  body  was  anxious  to  verify  it  by  experiment,  the  London 
physicians  could  procure  no  matter,  because,  as  they  were  told, 
the  disease  was  extinct. 

*  Unfortunately,'  says  Dr.  Woodville,  (the  physician  to  the  Small-pox 
hospital,)  ^  at  the  time  Dr.  Jenner's  publication  appeared,  no  cow-pox 
matter  could  be  procured,  for  the  disease  had  then  become  extinct,  nor 
was  it  expected  to  return  till  the  spring,  the  period  at  which  it  usually 
afibcts  the  cows  Towards  the  latter  end  of  January  last,  |  was  informed 
that  the  cow-pox  had  appeared  among  several  of  the  milch  cows  kept  in 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  about  four  fifths  of  them  were  eventually  infected.^ 

This  circumstance  is  not  peculiar  to  London ;  in  Germany  the 
cow-pox  is  apparently  so  extinct  at  one  time,  and  so  prevalent  at 
another,  that  it  is  the  belief  of  scientific  men  that  it  is  newly  ori- 
ginated ;  and  Pilger,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  wlio  is  good  authority 
for  the  purpose  for  which  we  cite  him,  says,  *  that  in  Russia  the 
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dktuie  ames  among  tke  cattle  when  they  are  driven  from  Kasan 
to  Moscow.'* 

It  aiqpears,  therefore,  that  contagious  diseases  prevail  much  at 
o&e  time  and  little  at  another,  and,  consequently,  that  two  things 
are  requisite  for  their  readypropagation ;  the  one,  the  contagious 
^tter  itself,  the  other,  a  cfifiused  cause,  supposed  to  be  a  state  of 
the  atmoepbnre  favoura'ble  to  its  action.  Let  it  never  be  forgot- 
ten, that  this  is  the  case  with  diseases  unquestionably  and  notori- 
ously contagious,  and  therefore  that  when  it  is  found  to  be  the 
case  with  the  plague  it  can  be  no  objection  to  the  belief  of  its 
bebg  also  contagious.  Are  the  anti-contagion ists  ignorant  of 
these  facts  t  In  this,  and  other  instances  which  we  shall  have  oc- 
casioQ  to  notice,  the  error  is  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  really 
difficult  to  refer  it  to  ignorance ;  ignorance  so  dense  is  almost  in- 
credible.    But  we  go  on. 

The  anti-contagionists,  describing  epidemic  diseases,  say, 

^  People  are  attacked,  not  in  proportion  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
affected  mix  with  those  of  the  oni^cted  places ;  but,  in  proportion  as 
the  InhabitaiilB  of  ooafiected  expose  themselves  to  the  air  of  affected 
places.  Tlie  vkits  of  the  sick  to  unaffected  places  is  [are]  followed  by 
DO  increase  of  disease;  the  visits  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  unaffected, 
to  an  affected  place,  is  [are]  attended  with  a  certain  increase  of  sick- 
ness. On  their  removal  from  a  noiious  to  a  pure  air,  the  sick  often 
rapidlj  recover ;  but  thejr  do  not  commonicate  the  disease  to  (he  in- 
hahitaats  of  a  pare  atmosphere ;  in  the  history  of  all  the  epidemics 
which  have  ever  prevailed,  in  all  p^rts  of  the  earth,  there  is  not  on 
record  a  sii^le  example  of  the  communication  of  the  disease  from  the 
lick  to  the  healthy  in  a  pure  atmosphere.^ — West,  Rev,  No.  V.  p.  14&.. 

Here  are,  put  only  in  several  forms,  two  propositions :  First, 
that  when  the  people  of  healthy  districts  visit  the  affected  districts, 
they  take  the  disease  not  from  the  sick,  but  from  the  air.  Se-* 
coDdly,  that  when  the  sick  move  from  an  affected  to  a  healthy 
district,  they  speedily  recover,  and  do  not  give  the  disease  to- 
others. Let  us  fake  these  propositions,  and  try  them  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  plague,  li  those  who  come  out  of  a  healthy  into 
an  affected  district,  took  the  disease  not  from  the  sick,  but  from 
the  air,  then  those  who  avoided  the  sick,  would  be  as  liable  to  the 
disease  as  those  who  approached  and  touched  them.  Is  this  the 
biCi  with  the  plague  ?  so  notoriously  the  contrary,  that  all  modern 
observers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  absolute  contact,  either 
with  infected  persons  or  infected  clothes,  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
munication of  the  disease.  Hence  the  security  of  those  who,  while 
the  plague  is  raging,  shut  themselves  up  in  the  very  town  in  which 
it  is  ragbg,  and  avoid  all  intercourse  with  the  sick.  Why  did  the 

*  Handbuch  tier  VettriotiwisseDicb^t. 
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f  religious  communities  at  Marseilles,  which  practised  this  seoiosioiif 

escape  ?  Why  did  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Moscow,  which 
was  strictly  shut  up,  escape,  while  the  Foundling  Hospital  at 
Marseilles,  which  admitted  a  patient  with  the  plague,  was  swept 
of  its  population  ?  Why  at  Malta,  in  1813,  was  the  plague  kept 
out  of  the  Military  Hospital,  although  it  was  raging  in  thegrouiM^ 
floor,  while  in  the  houses  in  the  immediate  neighbourhoM,  tb^ 
disease  was  not  only  getting  access  to  the  ground  floors,  but  cliaib- 
ing  to  the  very  garrets  f  Why  did  the  French  medical  officers  in 
Egypt  die  in  crowds,  whilst  they  dressed  the  patients,  and  as  soon 
as  the  task  of  touching  and  dressing  them  was  put  upon  the  Turk- 
ish barbers,  why  was  the  mortality  transferred  from  the  surgeons 
to  the  barbers  ?    Why  did  the  troops,  employed  by  Sir  TiKmias 

\  Maitland  to  suppress  the  plague  at  Malta,  escape  the  disease,  al- 

though they  were,  not  only  in  the  same  district,  but  in  the  samd 
streets  in  which  it  was  raging  ?  In  short,  for  we  might  haye  saved 

/  ourselves  this  recitation  oi  facts,  why  is  th^  practice  of  seclusion, 

or  shutting  up,  as  it  is  called,  practised  by  the  European  factories 
in  places  liable  to  the  plague,  an  effectual  preventive  of  the  dis- 
ease?  If  it  is  said  that  those  persons  keep  aloof  in  (he  healthy 
districts,  then  are  the  healthy  and  sick  districts  often  separated 
by  a  distance  only  of  a  few  feet — then  is  the  definition  of  a  nealthy 
district,  a  place  m  which  the  healthy  shut  themselves  up? — then 
is  a  man  able  to  plant  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  sick  district,  draw 
round  him  a  magic  wand,  and  say  to  the  noxious  ati^osphere,  so 
far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther  ?  Moses's  out-stretched  band 
bad  not  more  power  over  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea^  than  is  here 
attributed  to  human  volition  over  a  contaminated  atmosphere* 
Now  for  the  second  propositbn,  that 

^  the  visits  of  the  sick  to  unaffected  places  is  [arej  followed  by  no  in- 
crease of  disease.  In  the  history  of  all  the  epidemics  which  have  ever 
prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  there  is  not  on  record  a  single  ex- 
ample of  the  communication  of  the  disease  from  the  sick  to  the  heai^j 
in  a  pure  atmosphere.' 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  writer's  own  description 
of  a  pure  atmosphere  is,  the  atmosphere  of  unaffected  places ) 
otherwise,  if,  when  the  visits  of  the  sick  to  unaffected  places  are 
followed  by  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  that  fact  be  taken  as 
a  proof  of  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  it  would  be  reasonii^ 
in  a  circle — a  mere  juggle,  instead  of  an  argument.  Now,  taking 
the  proposition  in  this  sense,  a  more  daring  and  outrageoue 
mistatement  was  never  penned.  Excepting  only  places  where  the 
disease  is  endemic,  nearly  all  the  plagues  which  have  ever  devas- 
tated the  world,  have  followed  the  visits  of  the  sick  to  unafiecied 
places — the  only  difficulty  in  producing  *  a  single  example,'  » 

the 
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the  difficulty  of  choosing  among  a  multitude.  The  plaeue  of 
Malta,  in  1813,  followed  the  visit  of  the  sick,  in  the  San  Nicolo 
from  Alexandria,  an  affected  place,  to  Malta,  an  unaffected  place, 
unaffected  for  137  years.  The  plague  at  Goso  followed  a  visit 
from  Valetta,  an  affected  place,  to  Go£0,  an  unaffected  place-—- 
an  elevated,  little  island,  only  a  few  miles  lon^.  The  plague  at 
Marseilles,  in  1730,  followed  the  visits  of  the  sick  from  Seyde  in 
Syria,  and  from  Tripoli,  affected  places,  to  Marseilles,  an  unaf- 
fected place,  unaffected  for  more  tnan  half  a  century.  The  plague 
of  Moscow,  in  1771,  followed  the  visit  of  the  sick  from  Choczin, 
an  afiected  place,  to  Moscow,  an  unaffected  place,  unaffected  for 
mere  than  a  century  and  a  half.  So  for  from  being  in  want  of  a 
sii^  instance,  we  have  no  room  for  the  number  which  press  on 
OS ;  bat  we  will  eive  one  which  may  serve  better  than  any  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  in  more  populous  dbtricts,  because  no  stress 
can  be  laid  on  the  impurity  of  the  air.  When  the  plague  was 
raging  in  London,  in  the  rear  1665,  the  visit,  not  of  the  sick,  but 
of  the  clothes  of  the  sick  from  London,  an  affected  place,  to  a 
village  on  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  an  unaffected  place,  was  foU 
lowed  by  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  pure  air  of  that  re- 
BK)te  and  elevated  spot.  Dr.  Macmichael  has  given  a  full  account 
of  this  striking  fact  in  his  very  interesting  Pamphlet ;  but  we  find 
the  following  short  mention  of  it  by  Mr.  Howard,  in  his  account 
of  the  principal  lazzarettos  of  Europe. 

^  When  the  plague  raged  in  London,  in  the  year  1665,  the  infection 
was  conveyed  by  means  of  a  parcel  of  clothes  to  the  remote  village  of 
Eyani  near  Tidewell,  m  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  In  this  place  it  broke 
out  in  September,  1665,  and  continued  its  ravages  upwards  of  a  year, 
when  260  of  the  inhabitants  had  died  of  it  The  worthy  rector,  Mr. 
Mompesson,  whose  name  may  rank  with  those  of  Cardinal  Borromeo 
of  Miko,  and  the  good  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  at  its  breaking  oat,  resolved 
aot  to  quit  his  parishioners,  but  used  e?ery  argument  to  prevail  with  his 
wife  to  leave  the  infected  spot.  She,  however,  refused  to  forsake  her 
husband,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  the  plague.  Thev  sent  away 
their  children.  Mr.  Mompesson  constantly  employed  himself  during  the 
dreadful  visitation,  in  his  pastoral  office,  and  preached  to  his  flock  In  a 
field  where  nature  had  formed  a  sort  of  alcove  in  a  rock,  which  place  still 
retains  the  appellation  of  a  church.  He  survived,  and  the  entries  in 
Ak  parish  register  relative  to  this  calamity  are  in  his  hand-writing.  In 
(he  fields  surrounding  the  town  are  many  remains  denoting  the  places 
where  tents  were  pitched ;  and  tombs  are  still  existing  of  large  fami- 
lies entirely  swept  away  by  this  devouring  pestilence.' — p.  24.* 

The 

*  Tbe  ft.nti-contagionitt8  have  been  in  the  habit  of  afBrroing  Uiat  Uie  plague  had 
■tovar  ptaetrated  into  Arabia.  We  have  receiTed  tbe  following  commuoicatioo  from 
Or.  Bea^Miln  Babingtoo,  who  came  over  land  from  India,  and  in  whom  tbe  toundett 
if  ajid  tbe  most  cautious  obtenratlon,  are  hereditary  qualifications*    It  bears  im* 

mediately 
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The  statement  then  is  utterly  false ;  but  that  is  not  all ;  It  is 
equally  inconclusive ;  if  we  were  to  admit  that  the  removal  of  the 
-sick  to  places  unaffected  with  the  plague  is  often  followed  by 
speedy  recovery,  and  by  no  spread  of  the  disorder,  we  should  only 
admit  what  is  true  with  regard  to  diseases  unquestionably  conta- 
gious, as  the  small-pox.  Van  Swieten,  who  saw  the  small-pbx 
ivhen  it  was  propagated  only  in  the  natural  way,  writes  thus : 

^  I  have  sometimes  observed  large  towns  to  be  free  from  the  small- 
pox, whilst  it  raged  epidemicallj  in  the  neighbouring  villages ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  some  large  towns  universally  visited  by  the  complaint, 
whilst  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  remained  in  health,  though' tBe 
inhabitants  of  both  mixed  daily  with  each  other.  I  alsoperf^tly  re- 
membtr,  that  I  once  removed  two  patients  of  mine  from  a  place  wfnere 
the  small-pox  raged  to  a  large  town,  without  propagating  the  contagioa 
there  ;  and  many  excellent  physicians,  with  whom  J  have  cultivated  a 
friendly  commerce  with  respect  to  medical  knowledge,  testify,  that 
they  have  observed  the  same  thing.' 

A  similar  fact  is  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  Accoant 
of  Diseases  of  the  Army,  where  it  is  stated  that  '  the  smali-pox, 
being  carried  into  a  camp  by  some  new  raised  recruits,  qutckly  dis- 
appeared without  becoming  general,  although  it  is  notorious  that 
other  camprdiseases  are  but  too  apt  quickly  to  spread  themselves*^ 
Again,  the  late  and  learned  Dr.  Odier,  in  a  letter  from  Geneva  to 
Dr.  Haggarth,  says, 

^  we  have  frequently  inoculated  at  Geneva  a  great  number  of  childreit 
ID  the  years  during  which  the  small-pox  was  not  epidemic ;  these  ciiii- 
dren  have  gone  out  every  day,  even  after  the  eruption  had  broken  out; 
they  have  been  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  public  walks ;  they  have  com* 
municated  freely  with  other  children  susceptible  of  the  infectioa,  aad^ 
not  only  the  small-pox  did  not  spread,  but  there  did  not  occur,  to  noty 
knowledge,  any  distinct  instance  of  the  communi-cation  of  the  disease 
from  one  individual  to  another  in  the  streets  or  promenades.' 

When  Sir  James  M'Grigor  was  at  Bombay,  the  small-pox  was 
raging  in  the  houses  contiguous  to  the  barracks,  yet  not  one  adult 
or  child  in  the  regiment  was  affected  by  it.  In  Africa,  when  the 
Harraattan  blows,  no  contagion  is  active,  not  even  that  by  inoou^ 
lation  of  the  small-pox. 

We  pass  on  to  an  observation  which  deserves  more  attention,  be- 

mediately  on  this  part  of  the  subject. — <  The  plague  had  never  been  in  Arabia  till  the 
niiddle  of  1815,  when  Mahomed  Ali  Pasha  of  Egypt,  aent  his  troops  across  the  deMrt 
into  Arabia  on  an  expedition  against  the  VS^ahabees.  On  this  occasion  it  visited  Yamb* 
and  Jedda,  and  crept  down  the  coast  as  low  as  Garofada.  Each  of  these  towns  Josi 
liearlv  half  its  populaUon.  When  I  was  at  Milo,  in  the  end  of  1815,  a  vessel  came 
into  the  port,  having  one  person  on  board  ill  with  the  plague.  This  vessel  was  ordarad 
by  the  Greek  authorities  to  quit  the  harbour.  She  put  into  Mitylcne,  where  tboae  in 
command  being  less  cautious,  allowed  the  sailors  to  land,  several  of  whom  had  by 
this  time  become  infected.  The  disease  immediately  afterwards  broke  out  amonr  the 
Islanders,  and  many  fell  victims  to  it,' 

cause 
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cause  k  is  not  founded  in  mistatement ;  it  is  this :  that  the  plague, 
when  raging  violently,  sometimes  suddenly  abates  at  the  very  tune 
when  the  supposed  sources  of  infection,  contaminated  persons,  or 
conUminated  things,  are  most  numerous.  In  the  great  plafl;ue  of 
Loodoo,in  1665,  Sydenham  states,  that  ^  the  number  of  deaths 
which  had  increased  to  some  thousands  in  one  week  in  August, 
decreased  and  almost  stopped  at  the  latter  end  of  November.^ 
It  most  be  obvious  to  the  thoughtful  reader,  that  this  circumstance, 
on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  is  only  another  instance  of  a 
general  accident  of  contagious  diseases  which  we  have  already 
weighed  and  considered,  viz.  that  they  are  propagated  readily  at 
one  time  and  with  difficulty  at  another.  This  has  generally  been 
explained  by  the  supposed  existence  or  non-existence  of  some 
quality  in  the  atoK)epoere  favourable  to  the  propagation  \  if  the 
atmosphere  can  suddenly  assume  such  a  quality,  it  is  easy  to  un* 
derstand  how  it  may  as  suddenly  lose  it.  If  some  changes  are 
capable  of  mcreasing,  other  changes  mav  be  capable  of  diminish- 
ing the  prevalence  of  a  disease.  There  is  no  more  mystery  in  the 
suidden  diminution  than  there  is  in  the  sudden  increase  in  the  num« 
ber  of  the  sick^  and  there  is  no  mystery  in  either  to  one  who  duly 
considov  thai  two  things  are  required  for  the  ready  diffusion  of  a 
contagious  disease  \  the  one,  the  contagious  matter  or  effluvium ;  the 
other,  a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere  favourable  to  its  action. 
Other  circumstances  may  contribute  to  the  decline  of  conta* 
gious  diseases.  A  man  must  have  had  little  experience  in  medi- 
cine who  does  not  know  that  some  persons  are  more  susceptible 
of  disease  than  others.  When  a  contagious  disease  first  breaks 
Mt,  it  of  cotwse  seizes  the  most  susceptible  subjects — they  are  the 
tinder,  which  take  fire  readily  and  bum  rapidly.  The  disease 
spreads  easily  and  widely  as  long  as  this  combustible  matter  is 
abundant,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  consumed  the  fire  burns  dimly,  and 
St  length  goes  out.  Something  too  may  depend  on  this,  that  the 
contacion  may  lose  its  pungency  by  passing  through  many  indi- 
vidnah,  and  at  length  wear  out.  The  vaccine  matter  fresh  from 
the  cow  produces  a  more  painful  disorder  than  after  it  has  passed 
br  some  time  through  the  human  subject  by  inoculation ;  and  if 
vaccinatioD  be  now  less  effectual  than  formerly  as  a  preventive 
of  small-pox,  it  may  be  because  we  have  neglected  too  long  to 
Taccmate  with  matter  taken  immediately  from  the  animal.  When 
siphylis  was  first  brought  from  America  to  Europe,  it  was  so  viru- 
«t  and  so  terrible,  that  we  can  hardly  recognize  in  the  descrip- 
tioos  left  of  it  by  our  ancestors,  the  comparatively  mild  and 
tractable  disease  of  the  present  day. 

^  The  last  argument  of  the  anti«contdgionists  which  we  think  en* 

titled  to  any  notice,  is  the  circumstaoce,  that  when  the  plague  is 
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prevalent,  so  many  persons  are  exposed  to  the  contagion  without 
being  affected.  This  argument  is  founded  upon  the  supposition, 
that  because  almost  every  body  is  susceptible  to  the  contagion  of 
small-pox.  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  therefore  almost  every  body 
must  be  susceptible  to  the  contagion  of  the  plague  if  it  be  conla- 
gious ;  in  other  words,  that  the  laws  which  govern^  the  eruptive 
contagious  fevers  must  be  the  same  as  govern  all  contagious  fe- 
vers. This  argument  we  have  already  destroyed,  by  observing 
that  it  takes  for  granted  the  very  point  m  dispute,  that  the  eruptive 
contagious  fevers  are  the  only  contagious  fevers.  If  because  many 
who  are  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  plague  escape  it,  we  are 
to  infer  that  the  exposure  is  not  the  cause  of  the  plague  in  those 
who  take  it,  let  us  see  to  what  conclusions  we  shall  arrive.  Of  those 
who  are  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  many  are  not  affected  by  hy- 
drophobia ;  therefore  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal  is  not  the  cause 
of  hydrophobia.  Of  those  exposed  to  a  cold  and  variable  season^ 
many  are  not  aifected  with  pulmonary  inflammations;  therefore 
cold  and  variable  weather  is  not  the  cause  of  pulmonary  inflam- 
mations. Of  those  oppressed  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  season, 
many  are  not  seized  with  the  cholera ;  therefore  a  hot  season  is 
not  the  cause  of  cholera.  But  a  truce  to  this — the  causes  of  dis- 
ease are  not  things  which  invariably  produce  them,  but  whick 
produce  them  sufficiently  often  to  leave  no  doubt  th&t  they  are  to 
De  considered  their  causes*  Every  body  is  susceptible  to  small- 
ox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever ;  but  then,  having  had  them  once, 
e  never  has  them  again.  Many  people  are  not  susceptible,  at 
kast  for  a  time,  to  the  plague;  but  then,  having  bad  it  once,  tbey 
may  have  it  repeatedly — singleness  of  attack  is  a  compensation 
for  universal  susceptibility-^frequent  insusceptibility  is  a  compen- 
sation for  the  liability  to  reflated  attacks.  Nature,  or  rather 
Providence,  abounds  in  these  compensations. 

We  might  now  leave  the  subject,  but  there  are  a  few  statements 
of  the  anti-contagionists  which  it  will  be  useful  to  notice,  not  as 
important  in  themselves,  but  as  showing  the  structure  of  the 
minds  of  those  who  advance  them,  how  little  they  are  to  be 
trusted  even  in  the  statement  of  a  fact,  and  how  unfit  they  are  as 

fuides  on  so  momentous  a  subject.  A  writer  in  Blackwood^s 
lagazine,  alluding  to  the  anonymous  expositor  of  Dr.  McLean's 
whims,  says,  ^  it  is  true  I  kno.w  nothing  of  the  stibjectj  but  the 
Article  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  conclusive.^  It  is  impossible  to 
put  it  more  happily — the  exposition  does  appear  quite  conclasive 
to  one  who  Jinows  nothing  of  the  subject.  The  most  potent  ar- 
guments are  facts,  and  when  the  teacher  cares  little,  and  the 
student  is  totally  ignorant,  whether  they  are  accurate  or  no,  the 
business  of  conviction  is  an  easy  task.  An  instance  or  two  will 
6{mw  what  we  mean.  '  The 
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^  The  small-pox  secretes  a  contan^oos  matter  which  b  contained  in 
its  pustules — the  measles  secretes  a  contagious  mattfsr  which  is  contain- 
ed in  ii$  vesicles.  Apply  a  portion  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  pustules 
of  the  one  and  the  vesicles  of  the  other  to  a  healthy  person,  it  will  excite 
in  the  latter  the  same  train  of  symptoms  as  existed  in  the  mdi? idual 
10  whom  the  contagious  matter  was  secreted.' — West.  Hev.  No.  V.  p. 
138.  And  again — *•  the  small-pox  is  never  withoat  its  piifttuleS|  the 
measles  is  never  without  its  vesicles.' — Ibid.  p.  139. 

The  writer  has  good  reason  for  his  distaste  for  medical  autho- 
rities, and  his  preference  of  men  of  general  science  for  his  judges ; 
for  here  is  a  fact,  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  his  argument,  which 
such  judges  would  receive  without  suspicion,  but  which  every 
medical  man  on  earth  knows  to  be  utterly  false.  The  (ruth  is, 
that  though  vesicles  sometimes  occur  during  the  progress  of  mea- 
sles, they  are  by  no  means  the  essential  or  characteristic  eruption 
of  the  disease ;  the  characteristic  eruption  of  measles  is  a  rash, 
containing  no  matter  to  inoculate  with,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of 
producing  the  measles  *  by  applying  a  portion  of  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  its  vesicles.^  Dr.  Prancin  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in 
the  year  1759,  attempted  to  inoculate  the  measles,  expressly  says, 
*  there  was  no  matter,'  and  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  employ 
the  blood.     Again, 

*•  Were  epidemic  diseases  really  propagated  by  contagion,  it  could  not 
possiblv  be  a  matter  of  controversy  ;  the  facts  establishing  the  truth 
wooid  be  so  clear,  so  numerous,  so  overwhelming,  as  to  place  it  beyond 
til  qnestiofi.  JVb  one  can  doubt^  no  one  ever  did  doubt^  that  the  stnall-jfox 
h  cwsiagums*  This  alone  must  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  matter  in  the 
jodgment  of  every  philosophical  mind.'— 16f</.  p.  147. 

Now  we  beg  leave  to  inform  the  ^  philosophical  minds^  to 
whom  an  appeal  is  here  made,  that  some  one  did  doubt  that  the 
small-pox  was  contagious ;  no  less  a  person  than  the  greatest 
physician  England  ever  produced,  Sydenham.  He  saw  the  small- 
pox when  its  natural  mode  of  difl*usion  was  not  interrupted  by 
moculation  or  vaccination,  as  it  now  is,  and  yet  this  great  man  had 
no  suspicion  that  it  was  contagious.  In  his  time  a  belief  in  the 
non-contagiousness  of  small-pox  was  not  only  the  medical,  but 
the  popular  opinion.  Gad  bury,  the  astrologer,  in  his  '  Liondon^s 
Deliverance  Predicted,'  published  in  the  year  1666,  says,  *  I  say 
then,  it  (the  plague)  ought  not  to  be  deemed  infectious  at  all,  at 
least  not  more  infectious  than  small-pox^  scurvy,  pleurisy,  ague, 
gout.' 

Mistatements,  however,  of  the  kind  which  we  have  just  noticed, 
are  not  matter  of  surprize,  for  the  argument  is  not  addressed  to 
medical  men ;  it  appeals  from  their  judgment  to  that  of  men  of 
general  science  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  evidence.  We  comp 
now  to  a  different  class,  and  we  suspect  that  for  the  future  even  a 
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knowledge  of  the  laws  of  evidence  maybe  foond  an  inconfenj«nt 
qualification  in  the  men  of  science  who  are  to  decide  the  question* 
For  example  we  are  told  that 

•it  is  the  custom  in  Turkey  for  the  relations  of  those  who  died  of  the 
plague,  to  wear  the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  or  to  sell  them  at  the  pub- 
lic b^aar ;  they  are  never  destroyed,  they  are  invariably  either  worn 
by  the  relatives  or  sold  at  the  public  market ;  there  i$  no  instance  o» 
record  of  the  disease  being  communicated  by  these  means.  The  persons 
who  deal  in  the  clothes  are  not  infected,  the  persons  who  wear  them 
remain  free  from  the  disease.' — West.  Rev.  No.  V.  p.  160. 

A  naturalist  who  had  affirmed  that  domesticated  hogs  were  in- 
fested with  the  species  of  vermin  which  did  not  infest  wild  ho^ 
was  asked  how  he  knew  it;  whether  he  had  combed  all  the  wild 
bogs  in  the  world?  So  we  may  ask  whether  the  anli-contagionists 
have  traced  all  the  old  clothes  which  are  worn  by  the  relatives  or 
sold  at  the  baznar? 

When  Dr.  M*Lean  was  examined  before  the  Committee  on 
contagion,  he  said, 

^l  used  to  walk  into  the  city  of  Constantinople,  even  after  I  had  the 
disease,  and  go  through  the  thickef>t  of  the  people,  visiting  the  coffee- 
bouses  and  other  frequented  places  ;  nor  was  the  disease  by  that  means 
propagated.' 

How  does  he  know  ?  did  he  inquire  into  the  fate  of  all  the 
people  whom  be  bad  jostled  in  the  streets,  and  sat  by  in  the  cof- 
fee-houses ? 

If  we  admit  the  fact  that  many  people  are  exposed  to  the  clothes 
of  the  sick  without  catching  the  disease,  it  proves  no  more  than 
the  fact  that  many  are  exposed  to  the  sick  themselves  without 
matching  it ;  and  this  we  have  already  considered.  It  is  not  even 
of  this  value  to  the  anti-contagionists,  (ill  they  have  satisfied  in- 
t^uirers  on  a  few  preliminary  points  in  each  case,  which  seem  to 
have  escaped  them  as  of  no  importance.  Were  the  clothes  of  the 
dead  worn  during  their  illness  ?  Were  they  worn  during  that  stage 
of  the  disease  which  is  infectious  ?  To  what  extent  have  they 
been  exposed  to  the  air  since  the  death  of  their  owner?  A  lan- 
cet dipped  in  vaccine  matter  kept  for  a  few  days  in  the  pocket, 
and  then  used  for  vaccination,  with  all  the  advantages  of  inten- 
tional immersion  in  the  contagious  fluid,  and  careful  msertion  un- 
der the  skin  in  the  act  of  vaccination,  is  more  likely  to  fail  than 
to  succeed  in  giving  the  disease ;  and  hence  the  importance  of 
bringing  together  the  person  tp  be  vaccinated  with  the  person 
from  whom  he  is  to  be  vaccinated,  and  performbg  the  operation 
ivith  fresh  matter. 

So  much  for  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  sweeping  statement 
that  4here  is  no  instance  on  record  qf  the  communication  of  Use 
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ditcttsa  by  Umm  means ;'  aod  now  let  at  bear  a  little  evidence 
afamat  it. 

Mt  18  a  notion,^  sajs  Dr.  Ruesen/preTMlent  at  Aleppo^  that  a  plague 
eaaaot  Mbaiat  ia  the  citj  aay  cooaiderable  time  without  being  imparted 
to  the  Jews.  Manj  of  that  cation  are  employed  as  brokers  and  pedlars 
IB  oiost  parts  of  the  town,  and  nambers  who  deal  io  old  clothes  daily 
pass  through  the  streets,  purchavrng  their  wares  from  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, in  this  manner  it  is  supposed  the  distemper  is  transported  to  tltfi 
Jewish  district^ 

And  again,  says  Dr.  Russell,  ^ 

^^mbetancu  taintid  by  the  tick  thovld  he  com  eyed  into  Hcluded  retreats^ 
Mdpenons  happma  to  be  $tized  vfith  the  distemper^  can  it  be  ascribed  not 
to  contagion,  but  to  terror  ?  and  the  irutanees  here  aUuded  to  are  not  the 
creation  of  fancy^  but  strictly  consonant  to  repeated  experience  in  Turkey^ 

In  another  place  Dr.  Russell  sa js, 

'  I  met  with  numy  instances  of  the  disease  being  communicated  by 
coverlids,  carpets,  and  apparel  purchased  from  infected  houses.^ 

Dr.  Pugnet,  who  was  with  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  states 
ibat  at  Jafia,  an  apothecary  dying  of  the  plague,  his  neck-hand« 
kerchiefs  were  divided  among,  and  worn  by,  fourteen  persons: 
ttU  these  were  seized  with  the  plague,  and  had  bubos  in  their 
necks. 

The  anti-centagionists  assert  that  the  plague  never  was  in  Hot 
faod,  although  the  Dutch  have  no  quarantine  laws.     That  singular 
boC  laborious  writer  Noah  Webster  has  collected  accounts  of  no 
less  than  fourteen  plagues  which  ravaged  Flnnders  and  Holland  at 
vartova  periods,  in  one  of'  wlicb,  at  Deitt,  in  the  year  1557,  the 
dead  bodies  were  so  numerous  that  the  people  fought  for  the 
coffins*     As  to  the  absence  of  quarantine  laws,  if  this  \iere  true, 
bow  happens  it  that,  as  soon  as  England  only  relaxes  her's,  and 
thereby  approaches  the  slate  of  law  said  to  exist  in  Holland,  the 
several  powers  of  the  Mediterranean  turn  round  upon  her,  and 
oeoipel  every  vessel  from  her  ports  to  perform  quarantine  before 
entering  their  ports?— a  conduct  which  they  do  not  observe  towards 
the  vessels  of  Holland,  which  undergo  no  quarantine  at  alU    On 
iaqitiriog  of  the  Dutch  authorities  in  this  country,  we  learn  that 
the  Dutch  have  quarantine  laws,  but  that,  when  a  vessel  arrives  from 
die  Levant  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  they  are  not  always  strictly 
enforced.     Dr.  Granville,  who  seems  to  have  taken  much  pain$ 
to  aacertain  the  fact,  gives   the   following  as  the  result  of  his 
taqoines,  in  his  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
E&cbe€{iier.    The  Dutch  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  former 
tines,  suffered  much  from  the  Algerine  cruizers ;  in  consequence 
^  which  the  Dutch  merchantmen  trading  in  the  Mediterranean 
irere.  from  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic,  directed  to  assemble  at 
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Leghorn,  from  which  port  they  sailed  under  convoy,  to  Hallaad. 
This  arrangement  leads  to  considerable  detention  at  Leghorn, 
which,  although  originally  intended  as  a  security  against  piraies, 
served  in  point  of  fact  the  purpose  of  a  quarantine,  Leghorn  beings 
as  is  well  known,  ihe  port  of  all  others  in  which  the  quarantine 
regulations  were  the  most  perfect,  and  most  rigidly  observed,  hi 
addition  to  this,  whenever  any  Dutch  vessel  quitted  a  port  where 
the  plague  was  raging,  the  Dutch  consul  at  that  port  refused  her 
a  '' passe-port  de  mer^  without  which  she  was  not  safe  in  sailing 
through  the  Mediterranean,  nor  was  she  admitted  into  Holland* 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  go  through  what  may  be  called 
the  collateral  absurdities  in  the  reasoning  of  the  anti-contagiooists 
•—yet  we  must  mention  one  or  two  instances.  Thus  it  is  said  that 
the  doctrine  of  contagion  is  selfish  and  inhuman,  and  prevents 
the  due  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  healthy  to  the  sick; 
while  the  doctrine  of  epidemic  diseases  remedies  the  eviL  Yet 
the  sam^  persons  say, 

^  People  are  attacked  (with  the  plague)  in  proportion  as  the  ibhahit- 
ants  of  unaffected  expose  themselves  to  the  air  of  affected  places.  The 
visits  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  unaffected  to  an  affected  place  is  fare]  atr 
tended  with  a  certain  increase  of  sickness.'— fFe^t.  Rto  No.  V.  p.  146.  ^ 

Is  it  possible  that  they  should  not  see  that  their  objeclidn 
applies  more  strongly  against  this  doctrine  than  against  that 
of  contagion  $  for  if  the  latter  teaches  us  to  avoid  the  sicky  the 
former  teaches  us  to  avoid  the  very  air  which  surrounds  the  side* 
The  latter  says  on/y,  do  not  touch  a  patient  affected  with  the 
plague,  or  the  clothes  which  he  has  worn ;  you  may  go  within 
a  certain  distance  of  him — observe  his  symptoms-rr-prescribe  for 
him — carry  him  medicine  and  refreshment.  But  the  latter  says, 
jf  you  go  into  the  chamber,  or  the  house,  or  the  very  neighbour* 
hood  in  which  the  disease  is  raging,  you  expose  yourself  to 
danger. 

Another  absurdity  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  contagion  was  a 
popish  trick,  and  never  heard  of  before  the  year  1547,  when 
It  was  invented  by  Pope  Paul  ill.  as  an  excuse  for  removing 
the  Council  of  Trent  to  Bologna.  Two  learned  foreigners, 
Dr.  C.  F.  H.  Mark  and  Dr.  Omodei,  of  Milan,  have  joit 
published  most  satisfactory  refutations  of  this  statement.  That 
of  the  former  is  entitled  Origines  Contagii ;  that  of  the  latter  ia 
contained  in  the  twenty-second  volume  of  the  Milan  Annals  of 
Medicine :  of  both  an  elaborate  analysis  is  given  in  the  Eldinburgfa 
Medical  Journal.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  expend  so  moch 
talent  and  learning,  as  these  gentlemen  have  displayed,  upon  a  no- 
tion unworthy  of  serious  refutation.  As  far  back  as  Thucydides 
and  Aristotle,  through  a  long  succession  of  historians  and  poe» 
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damn  to  Boccaccio,  the  noikm  is  traced  that  pestilential  diseases 
are  contracted  by  communication  with  the  sick.  Dr.  M'Lean  is 
a  liule  sure  on  this  subject,  and  he  has  a  curious  mt  de  of  defend* 
ing  himself.  When  reminded  in  the  Committee  of  Boccaccio's 
account  of  the  plague  at  Florence  in  1348,  in  which  the  healthy 
mte  represented  as  flying  Irom  the  sick,  to  avoid  catching  the 
disease,  he  says, 

'It  is  necessary  to  asct-  ^  .in  the  precise  date  of  its  being  printed,  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  authenticity  of  the  doctrines  as  being  those  of 
the  writer,  or  as  being  introduced  by  interpolatioo  of  editors  or  commen- 
tators.' 

What  must  be  the  condition  of  th^t  man's  mind  who  could  sus- 
pect interpolation  on  such  a  subject  t 

When  Dr.  M'Lean  was  examined  by  the  Committee  on  the 
doctrine  of  contagion,  he  told  them  that  bis  opinions  were  founded 
on  an  experience  of  seventeen  days  ;  but  requested  them  '  to  re- 
collect how  little  the  value  of  experience  might  be  commensurate 
with  its  duration— that  the  plague  was  generally  fatal  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten — but  that  be  could  cure  it  in  four  cases  out  of 
fiou  }N\!ieii  asked  to  what  extent  he  had  tried  this  triumphant 
node  of  treatment,  he  said  upon  one  patient,  and  that  was  himself. 
When  reminded  that  lyr.  Wh^te  had  inoculated  himself  with  the 
plague,  and  had  died  of  it,  he  said  ^  that  he  took  it'  by  a  cotnci" 
dmu:e.  When  told  that  the  Turks,  who  used  no  precautions  to 
avoid  the  plague,  suffer  much  more  from  it  than  tne  Christians, 
who  avoid  it,  he  said  that  he  did  not  believe  il,  because  he  did  not 
see  the  grounds  for  it.  When  asked  upon  what  grounds  he  con- 
ckded  that  the  Turks  and  Mahometans  suffered  less  than  the 
Cbrtatians,  he  said,  not  from  actual  observation^  but  from  the  nature 
of  ikmgiy  and  because  there  was  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  He 
said,  be  would  not  believe  that  a  person  had  the  small-pox  twice, 
even  if  he  were  to  witness  it ;  he  should  distrust  the  evidence  of  his 
own  €gfe5.  When  asked  at  what  periods  of  the  year  the  plaeue  at 
Moscow  in  177h  had  prevailed  and  declined,  he  answered,  that 
Ilia  impression  was  that  it  began  at  the  usual  epidemic  season  in 
Twrthem  latitudes^  and  ceased  at  the  usual  time.  Being  thereupon 
asked  what  he  called  the  epidemic  season  at  Moscow,  he  rejoin- 
ed that  it  was  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  in  this  country, 
jutd^risig  from  the  pestilence  m  1 771 .  So  that  the  plague  at  Moscow 
was  epidemic  because  it  raged  at  the  epidemic  season ;  and  that 
was  the  epidemic  season,  because  the  plague  raged  at  that  time ; 
there  is  no  circle  in  Euclid,  which  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
sctoare  than  this.  He  denied  that  Thucydides  describes  the 
pfame  at  Athens  as  contagious;  it  is  true  that  this  is,  in  express 
defence  not  only  of  that  author's  positive  assertion,  but  of  some 
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detaik,  occasioned  by  the  coDtagious  nature  of  the  disorder;  ve 
infer,  indeed^  from  Dr.  McLean's  cautiously  worded  answer  that 
he  would  find  a  difficulty  in  reading  the  original ;  probably,  how- 
ever, he  knows  Latin,  and  as  he  professes  to  have  formed  his 
opinion  from  a  comparison  of  interpretations^  we  would  ask  him 
whether  he  has  ever  stumbled  on  rather  a  spirited  and  yet  faith- 
ful translation  of  that  part  of  Thucydides  by  Lucretius ;  or,  if  his 
Latinity  be  confined  to  the  Pharmacopeia,  whether  be  ever  look* 
ted  at  the  best  English  translation  by  one  Thomas  Hobbes  of 
Malmsbury.  These  were  a  few  of  the  precious  statements  with 
which  Dr.  McLean  favoured  the  Contagion  Committee,  and  we 
know  not  which  to  wonder  at  most,  the  mind  of  the  man  who  ut- 
tered them,  or  the  patience  of  the  Committee  who  could  listen  to 
tbem.  This  gentleman  has  been  described  by  an  enlightened 
member  of  parliament,  as  one  of  those  extraordinary  persons  who 
will  be  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  the  future  historian!  History 
has  two  fingers,  which  she  employs  for  difierent  purposes  in  point- 
ing out  individuals  to  the  notice  of  their  fellow-men ;  which  of  the 
two  she  will  use,  if  ever  she  happen  to  notice  Dr.  M'Lean,  we 
will  not  venture  to  predict.  Judging  by  his  writings  and  his  ac- 
tions we  conclude  that  he  is  a  man  of  great  self-confidence,  zeal, 
and  perseverance ;  these  qualities,  when  combined  with  ability, 
judgment,  and  knowledge,  form  the  improvers  of  science,  the  mas^ 
ter-spirits  of  their  age,  the  benefactors  of  their  species ;  but  when 
conlbined,  as  they  often  are,  with  wrong-headed ness,  and  a  heap 
of  inaccurate  and  ill-digested  knowledge,  they  form  very  absurd, 
and  often  very  mischievous  men.  Every  age  affords  examplea 
of  both ;  the  latter  are  not  uncommonly  mbtaken  for  the  former ; 
but  time  corrects  the  blunder. 

We  are  tired  of  refuting  errors  and  exposing  absurdities  which 
would  require  no  refutation  norexposureif  those,  who  are  todecide, 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  question.  We  call  on 
our  legislators,  however,  before  they  consent  to  abolish  the  system 
of  quarantine,  to  pau'^e  and  reflect  on  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  stake ;  to  consider  that  these  barriers  were  built  up  by  our 
experienced  ancestors,  and  that  we  have  no  experience,  who  are 
about  to  pull  them  down ;  that  the  experienced  powers  of  the 
Mediterranean  behold  with  astonishment  the  opinions  which  have 
been  broached  in  England  on  the  subject,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  relaxations  to  which  our  government  has  already  consent- 
ed, have  refused  to  admit  our  vessels  into  their  ports  without  % 
previous  quarantine.  We  beg  them  to  remember  how  often, 
in  their  own  families,  they  act  on  the  supposition  of  oahtagioa 
when  the  evidence  amounts  ohiy  to  a  probability;  and  we  entreat 
them  to  legislate  for  the  nation  on  the  same  principles  of  wise  and- 
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liatnane  caution  which  they  observe '  in  the  regalatton  of  thehr 
own  establishments.  If  in  the  details  of  the  present  amended  9j%^ 
fern  there  be  anj  thing  vexatious  or  unnecessarily  dilatory,  and 
we  are  far  from  saying  that  there  is  nothing  such,  let  it  receive 
a  stiU  farther  consideration,  and  any  remedy  be  applied,  whicli 
may  appear  to  be  adequate  and  proper  ;  but  we  earnestly  hope 
that  no  individual  inconvenience,  nor  any  ingenious  speculations, 
however  strongly  the  one  may  tje  pressed,  or  however  plausibly 
the  other  stated,  will  induce  our  legislature  to  abandon  the  f^rtiHV 
pU  of  quarantine,  or  introduce  any  svstem  founded  on  the  belief 
that  theplague  is  not  a  contagbus  disease. 

Dr«  IrLean  must  excuse  the  freedom  with  which  we  have  ex- 
amined his  theory,  his  arguments,  and  his  pretensions.  We  have 
written  nothing  in  personal  ilUwill  against  a  man  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  except  on  this  question  ;  but  this  is  too  kaportattt 
a  matter  to  allow  us  to  weigh  any  pain,  which  we  may  unavoida* 
biy  inflict  on  him,  against  tne  cause  of  the  public  and  of  truth* 
Hit  hobby,  or  his  delusion,  be  it  which  it  may,  is  not  a  harmless 
one,  and  he  must  not  be  indulged  in  it.  We  remember,  a  few 
jfears  since,  a  newspaper  story,  with  which,  as  not  an  inapt  illus- 
traCiOQ  of  his  proceedings,  we  will  conclude.  An  odd  fellow,  a 
chemist,  appeared  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  begging  leave  to  show 
experimentally,  that  detonating  balls  were  quiie  harmless;  and 
drew  half  a  pound  of  gunpowder  out  of  his  pocket,  in  which  he 
meant  to  e^lode  the  balls  ;  the  Lord  Mayor  exclaimed  loudly 
against  the  experiment ;  but  at  length,  on  his  earnest  entreaty  and 
strong  asBurancea,  permitted  him  to  try  it  with  a  small  quantity 
of  powder.  To  the  chemist's  utter  discomfiture  the  powder  as* 
pkKled,  he  protesting  that  it  ought  not  to  have  done  so. 

if  parliament  will  but  enact  the  part  of  the  yielding  Lord  Mayor, 
ihe  plague  will  not  be  slow  to  represent,  very  adequately,  that  of 
the  detonating  bails ;  Dr.  McLean  cannot  indeed,  like  the  cheodist, 
Iknk  the  quantity  of  his  gunpowder,  but  he  will  protest  aaoat  so*- 
lemnl^  and  oiost'consolingly  over  the  dead  and  the  dying,  that 
the  chaease  ought  not  to  have  spread  amongst  them. 


Art.  X^^-Letter  to  Mr.  Brougham  on  the  Subject  of  a  London  Uni- 
versitjf^  together  with  Suggestions  respecting  the  Plan.  By  T. 
Campbell,  Esq.    London.  1825. 

YT  is  difficult,  in  a  country  in  which  public  opinion  bears  a  de« 
''-  cided  sway,  to  diseuu  any  measure,  that  is  likely  to  have  a 
wide  iofloeoce  upon  society,  with  feelings  altogether  unbiassed,  or 
witk  a  tone  perfectly  sedate  and  impartial.  So  many  established 
prittciplea  aiul  modes  of  thinking  are  shaken  by  aoy  new  method 
^m-  zzzin.  NO.  664— -Q«  R*    33  of 
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of  acUDg  upon  the  public  mind,  so  many  vested  interests  are  lia- 
ble to  be  injured  by  plans  remotely  aavantageous  to  the  whole 
community,  there  is  so  much  risk  of  losing  what  we  know  to  be 
good,  in  the  pursuit  of  something  which  we  only  hope  will  be  bet- 
ter, that  almost  all  experienced  and  prudent  people  take  the  safe 
side,  and  present,  if  not  an  active  and  declared  opposition,  yet  a 
sort  of  inert  resistance  to  the  proposed  innovation.  Neither  is 
this  ungracious  reception  even  of  schemes  decidedly  beneficial, 
and  the  slow  progress  they  make  through  a  reluctant  medium  of 
prejudice,  altogether  to  be  lamented.  If  founded  upon  jost  prin- 
ciples, and  not  springing  from  ephemeral  fashion  or  from  causes  oi 
a  transient  nature,  they  are  sure  to  make  their  way  under  a  free 
government,  and  the  difference  of  a  few  years,  sooner  or  later,  in 
the  execution,  is  a  trifling  consideration,  when  set  against  the  ad- 
vantage derived  from  this  cautious  procedure ;  while  the  credk 
and  confidence  which  the  friends  of  the  measure  eradually  ac- 
quire by  temperately  persevering  in  a  design,  to  which  the  public 
attention  is  candidly  invited,  amply  Indemnifies  them  for  a  Kttle 
procfastmation  of  success. 

We  have,  in  fact,  been  so  often  deceived  by  specious  names 
adopted  to  mask  the  nK>6t  mischievous  intentions,  that  great  al- 
lowance is  to  be  made  for  those  who  disregard  the  titles  and  the 
first  prospectus  of  new  institutions,  professing  to  wait  for  fuller 
evidence  of  their  nature  before  they  venture  to  give  them  any 
countenance,  and  taking  no  pains  in  the  mean  time  to  conceal 
their  suspicions,  or  even  their  positive  hostility. 

The  ordinary  practice,  indeed,  in  all  such  cases,  is  to  argue  th^ 
point  with  the  venemenceand  exaggeration  of  forensick  pleading  : 
a  task  infinitely  more  easy  as  well  as  more  fruitful  of  applause, 
than  the  sober  comparison  of  good  and  evil,  instituted  under  a 
calm  resolution  of  supporting  that  side  on  which  the  good  abaU 
appear  to  preponderate.  Thus  the  whole  rhetorical  armoury  is 
commonly  ransacked  for  weapons  both  of  offence  and  defence. 
Not  content  with  exhibiting  a  portrait  of  his  case  as  flattering  as 
art  can  make  it,  leavine  out  what  is  dubious,  and  boldly  denying 
what  is  adverse,  the  advocate  proceeds  to  charge  all  opposition  to 
his  claiins  wi.th  interested  motives,  or  with  a  mean  spirit  of  rival- 
ship  and  jealousy,  which  would  sacrifice  the  public  good  to  pri- 
vate and  mercenary  views.  Panegyric  and  invective  soon  supply 
the  place  of  argument:  or  if  argument  be  employed,  it  is  of  tnat 
unmeasured  headstrong  kind  which,  reckless  of  consequences,  as 
having  nothing  at  stake,  aims  only  at  immediate  triumph.  In  the 
mean  time  all  the  nicer  and  more  laborious  processes  of  balancing 
gontrary  evidence,  of  calculating  the  necessary  aberrations  of 
practice  from  pure  theory,  and  of  reconciling  abstract  principles 

with 
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wMk  the  entangled  interesU  of  real  life,  in  which  the  whole  diffi- 
culty of  the  argument  actually  consists,  and  upon  which  the  whole 
merit  of  the  proposition  turns,  are  utterly  disregarded. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  proceeding  is  to  excite  a  spirit 
of  party  on  the  other  side ;  to  call  forth  all  the  trite  topics  of  de- 
clamation against  innovators,  and  theorists,  and  agitators  of  the 
pablic  mind.  The  subject  of  contention  commonly  partakes 
more  or  less  of  the  character  of  some  political  division  which  runs 
through  the  nation ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  eagerness  and  heat 
which  the  discussion  generates,  is  absorbed  into  it :  and  then  fare- 
well to  all  hope  of  candour  and  moderation. 

i  Omnia  tone  pariter  vento  nimbisque  videbis 
Fervcre.' 

When  this  strife  of  elements  has  once  begun,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  retreat  to  its  shelter,  and  to  wait  for  happier  days  be- 
Core  the  plan  of  improvement  is  again  submitted  to  the  public  at- 
tentions 

We  are  far  from  imputing  to  the  authors  of  the  plan  for  found- 
ing a  London  University,  designs  hostile  to  existing  establish- 
ments, or  that  intemperance  of  language  which  either  supposes 
or  makes  an  enemy  of  every  one  who  suspends  his  approbation  of 
the  measure.  Hitherto  the  cause  has  been  recommended  by  the 
moderate  and  judicious  conduct  of  its  friends.  Even  in  Parlia- 
ment the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  every  topic  of 
<iflrence,  to  disclaim  all  competition  with  our  ancient  and  flourish- 
ing. Universities,  to  conciliate  favour  rather  than  to  demand  assist- 
ance, and  to  represent  the  scheme  as  natually  growing  out  of  the 
existing  state  of  society,  instead  of  anticipating  important 
changes  to  be  wrought  upon  society  by  its  powerful  operation. 
With  the  exception  of  one  contemporary  publication,  which,  not- 
'withstanding  the  shameful  discomfiture  of  its  former  efibrts,  has 
again  disgraced  itself  by  a  strain  of  low  scurrility  against  the 
]£)glish  Universities,  as  dull  in  manner  as  it  is  false  in  fact,  and 
feltecious  in  argument,  the  rest  have  been  distinguished  by  an  un- 
assuming and  dispassionate  tone,  earnest  indeed  but  calm,  and 
free  from  all  the  bitterness  of  contention. 

The  author  of  the  little  tract  before  us,  in  particular,  who  may 
also  be  considered  as  the  prime  author  of  the  design  itself,  has 
done  himself  much  credit  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  explained 
the  outline  of  his  plan ;  and,  although  addressing  himself  to  a  po- 
litical partisan  of  no  ordinary  vehemence,  by  disclaimmg  and  dis- 
suading all  connexion  with  politics,  and  all  ideas  of  comparison 
with  the  Englbh  Universities,  as  well  as  any  attempt  to  censure 
ibcir  proceedings.  He  assumes  only  the  great  advantages  that 
must  arise  from  increase  of  knowledge ;  he  endeavours  to  rouse 

the 
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die  Londoners  to  a  sense  of  tkcse  advantages ;  and  he  pokiuml 
the  means  ihey  possess  of  making  tbem  their  own,  in  a  much  bigker 
degree  than  any  in  which  they  have  ever  yet  enjoyed  them. 

Without  calling  in  question  the  fundamental  position,  that  in* 
crease  of  knowledge  is  a  necessary  good,  a  question,  be  it  obser^ 
ed,  essentially  practical,  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  of- 
fer ^ome  remarks  upon  the  important  error  (for  so  we  must  take 
leave  to  call  it)  of  resolving  Education  into  the  mere  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  or  of  applying  that  term  at  all  to  the  single  branch 
of  it  which  is  unconnected  with  religious  instruction,  and  with 
the  formation  of  manners  and  character.  ^Jfames  are  tkingi^ 
was  a  current  maxim  during  the  turbulence  of  the  French  revo- 
lution ;  and  Mr,  Campbell  has  already  shown  himself  well  aware, 
by  the  importacH:e  he  attaches  to  the  title  University,  of  the  w 
tensive  inmience  which  a  word  may  have  over  the  opnions  and 
feelings  of  men.  But  to  this  topic  we  shall  again  advert,  after 
having  presented  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  that  university 
proposed  for  the  instruction  of  the  metropolis. 

*  The  plan  which  I  suggest,'  says  Mr.  Campbell, '  Is  a  great  London 
university.  Not  a  place  for  lecturing  to  peojple  of  both  sexes,  (except 
as  an  appendage  to  the  establishment,)  but  for  efcctoally  and  milt>* 
farioosly  teaching,  examining,  exercising,  and  rewarding  with  hoaovSi 
Id  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the  youth  of  our  middling  rich  people, 
between  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  or  twenty,  or  later,  if  you  please. 
By  the  middling  rich,  I  mean  all  between  mechanics  and  the  enormoos- 
ly  rich.' — p.  3. 

We  omit  a  reflection  which  follows  upon  the  frailties  of  this 
highest  class,  perfectly  uncalled  for,  and  perfectly  unjust  as  cha- 
racteristic of  that  class ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  cxprew- 
ipg  our  regret  that  one  or  two  flippancies  of  this  kindwhich  are  io 
thoroughly  bad  taste,  should  have  been  allowed  to  mar  the  »neral 
tone  ofsobriety  and  good  sense  which  pervades  the  pamphlet. 

Of  lecturing  institutions  Mr.  Campbell  speaks  with  some  con- 
tempt«  *  They  are,'  he  says,  *  too  theatrical,  and  youth  is  not 
to  be  so  taught.  A  hundred  institutions  without  ezamioatioDs 
would  not  educate  our  youth.'  He  then  proceeds  to  answersome 
objections  alleged  on  the  score  of  health  and  morals,  and  gives 
the  following  summary  of  an  academical  d^y  spent  according  to 
the  exemplar  present  to  his  own  imagination. 

^  On  the  days  of  study,  they  might  breakfast  early  at  home,  and  retmtf 
after  receiving  instruction  for  several  hours,  always  by  daylight,to  tbeir 
parents^  houses.  As  they  could  not  study  for  six  hours  at  Co^leee  with- 
out intermission,  the  chief  difficulty  would  be  to  fiod  a  place  lor  tb«r 
resort  during  the  intervals ;  and  this  circumstance  wonld  require  tl^ 
university  to  have  roomy,  and  therefore  expensive  premises.    ^^^ 

ipvblic  spirit  were  once  awakened,all  difficulties  and  expenses  would  be 

sunnouated. 
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wiffMiiMiiil  Ail  thtl  wmU  Wmommij  liovU  bt^  to  Imm  tMM  M^ 
tko%9  wmi  bm  balk,  iodependkot  •£  tht  lectoM-roooit,  to  wkkb  Uiajr 
■Hght  rttort  tor  r«laxatioo ;  sod  aJthoogfa  tbete  wore  dote  to  Um  plocoi 
of  toochiqr,  jot,  bjr  propor  ineoof,  all  noitj  recroatioot  mifht  bo  pro- 
hifaitod  Tbejr  woald  thus  bare  to  perambulate  Loodoo  ooJy  twnct  a  dmjf^ 
and  that  doriog  dajlight.  Their  parenU  might  knem  horn  eoery  wmmtU 
of  every  day  of  their  life  was  ewtplaytdJ^'^p.  3. 

After  fiiaking  every  allowance  for  the  partialitj  which  an  author 
aaluralljr  feels  for  his  own  plan,  we  cannot  but  think  thai  Mr, 
Caoipbell  has  erred  egregiouslj  in  underrating  the  practical  diffi- 
culties arising  frooi  the  want  of  controul  and  inspection  necessarily 
ioYolved  ia  it.  The  concluding  sentence,  indeed,  of  the  passace 
kst  cited,  appears  to  indicate  a  total  want  of  experience  in  the 
management  of  young  men,  and  is  to  us  perfectly  unintolli|^ibIe« 
But  not  to  dwell  upon  these  defects,  lest  we  shouul  seem  desirous 
of  obstmctiog  the  project,  which  is  not  our  intention,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  consider  in  what  respects  such  a  plan  falls  short  of  tho 
idea  which  an  unirersitj  educatiob  in  England  generally  implies. 
And  we  enter  upon  this  point  the  more  readily,  because  much 
misconception  seems  to  prevail  as  to  the  original  constitution  and 
progressive  history  of  those  bodies,  which  have  certainly  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  upon  our  national  character,  and  to  which 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  no  small  share  of  that  superiority 
which  the  frame  of  society  in  this  country  has  loni(  mainuined 
orer  that  of  all  other  nations,  some  of  them  more  refined,  perhaps, 
<  more  ingenious,  or  even  more  deeply  learned  than  ourselves. 
The  composition  and  the  early  state  of  these  bodies  appears  to 
have  been  nearly  the  same  all  over  Europe,  and  except  in  the  in* 
stance  of  the  two  English  universities,  has  not  undergone  any 
material  change,  although  in  the  subject  matter  of  their  studies, 
as  well  as  in  the  proof  required  from  the  students  of  their  profi- 
ciency, a  total  revolution  has  in  process  of  time  taken  place.  The 
object,  however,  was  in  the  main  the  same  then  as  it  is  now ;  to 
provide  for  the  three  great  professions  of  theology,  law,  and  phy- 
aic,  not  only  the  best  instruction  in  those  departments,  but  tbat 
commoo  basis  of  liberal  information  which  might  exercise  and 
eobrge  the  mind  before  its  attention  was  confined  to  the  parti- 
cular biHiness  of  those  several  callings ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  ingenious  men  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  talents 
io  teaching  or  improving  tne  several  arts  ana  sciences  which  com* 
prebend  all  that  was  thou^^ht  most  important  in  human  know- 
ledge. In  this  Encyclopaedia  were  usuallv  included  ethics,  phy- 
oka,  and  oaetaphysics,  (to  whkh  three  heads  the  title  of  philosophy 
was  e^iecially  given,)  and  as  a  preparatory  discipline,  grammar, 
logic,  rhetoric,  geometry,  ai tronomy,  and  history,  to  which  the 

study 
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Study  of  the  Greek  language  was,  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  commonly  added. 

In  the  paucity  of  books  these  matters  were  taught  by  puWic 
lecturers,  who  harangued  a  lar^e  audience,  and  who.  according 
tp  their  renown,  which  was  not  confined  to  one  university  or  one 
nation,  migrated  from  place  to  place,  as  they  were  invited  by  the 
patrons  of  learning,  or  as  they  coveted  applause  and  promotion. 
The  proficiency  of  scholars  was  tried  not  by  examination,  but  by 
|)ubhc  disputations,  frequently  held,  and  watched  by  numerous  by- 
standers with  all  the  eagerness  and  anxiety  which  a  trial  of  skill 
between  practised  combatants  in  any  line  n^ver  fails  to  excite : 
9t  method  which  is  liable  to  many  sound  objections,  and  which  we 
never  desire  to  see  revived  in  place  of  the  modern  substitute,  in- 
terrogatory examination.     But  the  efiicacy  of  the  method  ought 
not  to  be  judged  of  by  those  meagre  and  degenerate  forms  into 
which  the  practice  had  dwindled  long  before  its  final  extinction. 
It  was,  in  fact,  by  far  the  most .  powerful  test  of  intelligence  and 
promptitude  joined  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter in  debate,  that  could  be  applied ;  and  during  the  exercise,  when 
performed  under  an  able  moaerator,  who  was  always  an  essential 
character  in  the  drama,  not  only  was  talent  elicited,  but  instruction 
was  afforded  to  the  bystanders  in  the  laws  of  just  reasoning*,  and 
sometimes,  but  much  more  rarely,  solid  information  was  conveyed 
by  the  arguments  which  the  contending  parties  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  question.     These  advantages,  however,  were  greviously 
overbalanced  by  the  evils  which  spring  from  a  habit  of  disputation. 
We  speak  not  now  of  the  mistaken  principles  which  were  assumed 
as  the  dogmata  of  the  schools,  which  checked  free  inquiry,  and 
opposed  an  effectual  bar  to  the  advancement  of  natural  science. 
The  process  itself  of  maintaining  an  argument  for  victory  only  and 
not  for  truth,  must  needs  be  pernicious  to  the  mind*    It  must 
form  it  to  a  settled  habit  of  discovering  what  is  specious  and 
plausible  in  place  of  what  is  intrinsically  sound  and  true*    Nay, 
it  naturally  leads  a  vain  and  ambitious  person  to  love  and  prefer 
the  support  of  what  is  paradoxical.     Truth  is  strong  in  its  own 
resources ;  and  little  glory  is  to  be  acquired  by  maintaining  that 
which  approves  itself  to  the  unsophisticated  judgment  of  men : 
but  to  bolster  up  a  false  hypothesis,  to  fasten  upon  the  weak 
points  of  an  adversary's  case,  and  represent  them  as  being  its  strong 
holds,  to  mask  a  fallacy  well,  to  darken  and  perplex  where  the 
light  would  betray  our  purpose,  and  to  succeed  in  forcing  convic- 
tion upon  an  opponent  who  entered  the  lists  with  the  established 
opinion  on  his  side,  was  a  triumph  the  more  flattering,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  the  difficulties  surmounted  in  achieving  it* 

Such,  however,  was  the  universal  method  of  academical  stud^ 
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m  foraifr  tiroes.  The  towns  in  which  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
feasors  taught  were  the  resort  of  swarms  of  students,  anxioas  to 
qualify  themselves  either  for  some  of  the  numerous  stations  of 
the  church  and  the  law,  or  from  a  dislike  of  the  common  businesa 
of  life,  to  take  the  chance  of  making  their  fortune  hj  aconiriiMf 
eminence  in  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  age.  They  lodted 
as  thej  could  in  tradesmen's  houses,  or  formed  theroselres  mto 
small  societies  living  under  the  same  roof,  and  acknowledging 
one  superior  or  principal,  elected  from  among  themselves  for 
mutual  convenience.  Of  these  inns,  or  receptacles  of  scholars^ 
not  less  than  400  are  enumerated  by  the  Oiford  antiquary  Wood, 
within  that  city  alone.  The  enrly  annals,  however,  afford  abun* 
dant  proof  of  ihe  turbulence  and  dissolute  manners  which  that 
mode  of  life  engendered ;  evils,  h  hich  are  exemplified  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  this  day  in  those  continental  towns  to  which  there 
is  the  greatest  conflux  of  students  attracted  by  the  fame  of  a  pro* 
fessor,  and  of  which  we  Ivave  lately  had  some  lively  descriptioiis 
given  us  by  an  observer  of  no  ordinary  talent.*  Perfectly  free  frooi 
moral  coercion,  except  i»ben  offending  against  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  deprived  of  that  salutary  restraint  which  domestks 
habits  and  affections,  or  the  opinion  of  a  neighbourhood  impose,  It 
could  not  but  happen  that  a  loose  rein  would  be  given  by  the  gene* 
rality  of  young  men  to  vicious  indulgence,  and  that  a  coarseness  of 
manners,  and  a  sort  of  privileged  ^W^  should  be  assumed,  espe- 
cially when  backed  by  numbers,  and  secure  from  personal  respoo* 
sibility  in  the  ordinary  details  of  common  life. 

The  first  effectual  check  to  this  licentiousness  in  the  English 
Universities  was  given  by  the  foundation  of  separate  societies, 
upon  a  large  scale,  combining  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
a  corporate  body  with  the  discipline  and  personal  controol  of 
domestic  residence.  These  colleges  were  in  general  the  work  of 
private  munificence.  The  declared  purpose  was  to  constitute 
select  bodies  of  students,  distinct  from  the  general  mass,  living 
under  a  more  regular  discipline,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
instruction  and  exercise  within  their  own  walk,  besides  that  of 
tbe  public  lectures,  which  were  open  alike  to  all.  The  bene- 
fits of  this  method  soon  became  so  apparent,  that  the  first  experi* 
ment  was  quickly  followed  by  others  of  the  same  kind,  and  a  sort 
of  emulation  in  this  career  of  munificence  was  felt  by  many  of 
tbe  most  powerful  and  wealthy  individuals,  especially  among  the 
prelates,  insomuch  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  centuries 
Ihe  whole  aspect  of  the  universities  underwent  a  material  change. 

Trom  the  time  that  a  large  majority  of  the  collective  body  had 
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been  moulded  into  this  new  fonn,  may  be  dajted  die  cessation  of 
tbose  tumultuous  scenes  of  riot  which  stain  their  earlier  aimalS| 
and  the  introduction  not  only  of  order  and  decorum  in  puW« 
intercourse,  but  of  decency  and  improved  taste  and  elevatioa  of 
carriage  in  private  life ;  which  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  th^ 
proper  Qualities  of  a  scholar,  quite  as  much  as  in  a  former  age 
men  baa  been  accustomed  to  associate  vulgarity  of  manners  and 
iicentious  morals  with  that  character. 

This  improvement  in  the  system  of  academical  life  induced 
many  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  higher  class  of  gentry  to  place 
their  sons,  during  that  period  when  they  are  as  yet  unfi^  for  ente^ 
ing  upon  the  active  duties  proper  to  their  sphere,  in  the  bosom  of 
societies  where  their  conduct  would  be  controuled,  their  religious 
opinions  formed,  and  their  moral  habits  influenced,  as  w^  as 
their  minds  exercised  in  the  studies  then  principally  encouraged* 
In  peaceful  times  this  class  of  students  became  very  oumerous,| 
ana  with  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  under  the  genius  of  a  con- 
stitation  always  favourable  to  the  civil  professions  in  preference 
10  that  of  .arms,  increased  so  far  as,  after  the  reformation  of 
religion,  nearly  to  equal  the  number  of  those  destined  (o  supply 
the  service  of  the  church.  For  the  inferior  departments  in  the 
fi^alties  of  medicine  ^nd  law,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  the  practice  to  lay  this  foundation  of  academical  studies* 
The  higher  rank^  of  both  those  professions,  the  ^neralitv  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  large  and  increasing  class  of  mdepenoent 
proprietors,  who  either  aspired  at  public  employment,  or  inr 
tenaed  to  lead  retired  but  useful  lives  on  their  own  estates, 
looked  upon  a  few  years  residence  in  such  societies,  as  necessary 
to  complete  the  course  of  liberal  education. 

And  here  it  is  that  the  term  Education,  supposing  the  ideal 
pattern  to  have  been  tolerably  observed  in .  practice,  properly 
applies.  A  'mode  of  life  in  which  a  young  man's  character  JS 
gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  formed  by  daily  intercourse 
with  individuals  of  similar  pursuits  and  simijar  prospects  in  life; 
in  which  he  is  required  to  conform  to  certain  regulations,  not  of 
study  and  religious  exercises  only,  but  even  oif  dress  and  be- 
havionr ;  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  irregularities,  and 
knowing  that  the  character  he  acquires  in  this  narrower  sphere 
wilL  in  a  certain  degree,  affect  his  future  reputation  and  interests  *, 
in  short,  a  voluntary  association  of  gentlemen,  in  which  a^grada^ 
tion  of  authority  is  maintained,  where  a  close  personal  connexion 
subsists  between  each  younger  member  and  some  one  mxar^  ad* 
vanced  in  years,  while  all  are  united  in  a  common  bond  of  attach- 
talent  to  the  whole  comfnunity : — it  is  by  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture and  science  under  such  circumstances  that  a  man  may  tiruly 
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be  said  to  have  bad  the  advantages  of  liberal  edtieaffon ;  advan- 
tages bj  no  means  confined  to  the  degree  of  proficiencv  he  may 
ha^e  reached  in  those  studies,  but  which  are  exemplified  in  a 
thousand  ways,  incapable  of  exact  measurement,  m  the  opi- 
nions, the  habits,  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  individual  so 
drained. 

It  must  indeed  be  allowed  that,  together  with  the  change  thua 
eraduallj  introduced  into  the  composition  of  our  academical 
bodies,  a  material  change  also  took  place  in  the  character  of  their 
public  lectures.  From  the  time  that  private  instruction  within 
the  walls  of  a  college  was  regular!  v  imparted,  and  the  number  of 
those  societies  was  so  far  increased  as  to  iustify  the  rule  that  aU 
students  in  the  University  should  be  enrolled  as  members  in  one 
or  other  of  them,  the  importance  of  the  public  professor  begaa 
to  decKne.  No  longer  supporting,  as  belbre,  the  credit  of  the 
whole  university,  nor  regarded  as  the  main  source  of  knowledge 
from  which  all  the  minor  cisterns  were  to  be  supplied,  his  throng 
of  hearers  began  sensibly  to  be  diminished ;  or  to  cive  rather  a 
compolsoiy  wan  a  willing  attendance.  Indeed,  e^mentary  in* 
formation  was  obviously  so  much  better  communicated  in  amaU 

Erivate  classes,  and  the  multiplication  of  books  had  so  much  faci* 
tated  the  means  of  acduiring  knowledge,  that  one  cannot  wonder 
that  men  possessed  of  these  united  advantages  should  leu  prize 
a  mode  or  teaching  adapted  to  an  earlier  and  a  ruder  aj^,  or  to 
^hkces  of  education  less  provided  with  these  facilities*  While  the 
form  therefore  of  public  lecturing  still  remained,  the  life-blood  o| 
the  system  was  silently  transfused  into  new  channels,  and  con* 
ffnued  to  circulate  health  and  vigour  through  the  frame,  althou^ 
a  careless  or  a  prejudiced  observer  might  interpret  this  partial 
decay  as  a  svmptom  of  approaching  decrepitude* 

Accordingly,  in  such  universities  the  mode  of  teaching  by  public 
lecture  became  almost  obsolete,  except  in  those  subjects  which  re* 
quire  eiperiments  and  ocular  demonstration.  In  literature,  and  thei 
studies  essentially  dependent  upon  literature,  the  professor  could 
only  hope  to  interest  nis  hearers  by  occasional  dissertatiiMis,  cour 
taining  the  result  of  his  private  researches,  correcting  errors  of 
former  systems,  throwing  light  upon  obscure  points,  enlarging,  or 
improving,  or  enriching  some  department  of  science  or  pmlology^ 
and  even  then  he  looked  rather  to  the  press  as  the  ultimate  medium 
of  useful  instruction,  than  to  the  single  recital  of  his  composition 
before  a  crowded  audience.  The  lectures  thus  composed  were^ 
in  fact,  designed  for  a  class  of  auditors  beyond  the  age  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  presupposing  that  general  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  which  could  ak>ne  qualify  i^m  as  judges  of  the  matter 
laid  before  them. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and,  as  we  think,  strongly  corroborative 
of  our  main  position,  that,  in  tho'^e  universities  which  are  still 
kept  together  by  the  fame  of  public  lectures,  the  constant  object 
of  the  professor  is  to  aim  at  some  striking  novelty,  either  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  materials,  or  in  the  leading  principles  of  the 
subject  which  he  professes  to  explain.  He  cannot  expect  to 
secure  the  attention  of  his  class,  except  by  some  contrivance  of 
this  kind.  And  hence  a  perpetual  vacillation  of  doctrine  is 
observable,  whether  in  morals,  in  metaphysics,  or  in  religiooi 
according  to  the  frequency  of  change  in  the  professorial  coair. 
It  may  seem  invidious  to  appeal  for  evidence  of  this  to  the  univer- 
sities of  a  sister  kingdom,  ip  which  the  first  object  of  a  new  pro- 
fessor commonly  is  to  refute  the  fundamental  positions  of  his 
predecessor ;  we  will  only  advert  to  the  notorious  fact,  that  the 
German  schools  of  theology  teem  with  speculations  of  the  boldest 
and  most  licentious  kind,  offered  to  the  reception  of  hearers  who 
cannot  possibly  judge  of  the  soundness  of  those  opinions  which 
are  propounded  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  on  that  very  account, 
are  sure  to  attract  the  greatest  notice. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  all  that  sarcasm  and  contempt  which  is 
expressed  for  the  beaten  track  of  English  education,  ue  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  a  place  of  education  isithe  least  of  all  proper 
to  be  made  the  arena  of  disputable  and  untried  doctrine:  and 
further,  that  the  system  of  public  instruction  which  excites  a  thirst 
for  novelty,  which  tempts  the  instructor  to  pamper  this  appetite, 
and  to  engraft  upon  it  his  own  hopes  of  fame  and  emolument,  is 
vicious  and  corrupt  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  prevailing  infirmities  of  our  nature  to  attach 
an  undue  importance  to  the  mere  fact  of  novelty  in  any  improve- 
rncnt  or  discovery  which  attracts  the  public  attention  5  and  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  time  is  often  necessary  before  the  new  acqui- 
sition settles  down  into  its  native  dimensions,  and  takes  its  place 
almost  unobserved  among;  the  crowd  offsets  and  principles  already 
in  our  possession.  Doubtless,  many  wise  and  salutary  ends  are 
promoted  by  this  instinctive  propensity  of  our  nature.  It  is  to 
this  we  are  probably  indebted  in  no  small  degree  for  every  im- 

Jrovement  of  art  and  science  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed* 
ust  as  the  exalted  idea  men  are  apt  to  form  of  the  value  of  their 
own  pursuit  or  profession  stimulates  to  exertion,  and  leads  power- 
fully both  to  the  zealous  performance  of  duties,  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  so  does  the  fascination  of  novelty  and  the 
disproportionate  applause  which  discoveries  generally  for  a  time 
enjoy,  set  in  activity  much  of  that  intelligence  and  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  would  Tie  dormant  if  it  were  known  how  small  a  value 

the  world  will  hereafter  set  upon  the  firuit  of  its  labours.    To 
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the  discovery  of  a  dreary  waste  of  rock  and  snow,  of  a  few  un- 
described  plants  or  insects,  of  ihe  course  of  an  unfrequented 
stream,  what  sacrifices  have  been  made  of  time,  of  toil,  of  sufler- 
iog,  of  life  itself^  in  the  expectation  of  that  reward  which  never 
/ails  to  accompany  success,  theTx^gger^tted  estimate  at  first  form- 
ed of  the  value  of  such  acquisitions  :  whereas,  after  a  few  years, 
the  only  effect  is  found  to  be  the  filling  up  of  some  small  blank  in 
the  map  of  human  knowledge,  hardly  perceptible  in  comparison 
of  the  mass  of  long  ascertained  and  recorded  information  which 
sorroands  it.  Thus  it  has  ever  been,  and  thus  probably  it  ever 
will  be,  with  the  generality  of  mankind.  The  latest  invention  is 
always  the  greatest.  The  newest  saint  is  the  favourite  of  the 
whole  calendar,  and  heaven  as  well  as  earth  is  in  commotion  to 
do  him  honour. 

^  Ipse  tibi  jam  brachia  coDtrahit  ardens 

Scorpius,  et  coeli  justi  plus  parte  reliquit.^ 

It  is  not  then  that  we  would  damp  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  by 
deoying  the  meed  even  of  extravagant  applause  to  the  successful 
discoverer,  but  we  contend  that  a  youthful  assembly,  brought  to- 
gether for  systematk:  and  sound  instruction,  is  the  last  subject  on 
-which  the  delusion,  wise  and  beneficial  as  it  often  is  in  its  indi- 
rect results,  sboold  be  practised.  It  cannot  fail  of  giving  a  wrong 
bias  to  the  attention,  of  throwing  upon  the  several  objects  false 
lights  and  false  colours,  of  raising  distorted  and  preposterous  ima- 
ges in  the  learner^s  mind,  in  place  of  that  orderly  and  proportion- 
ale  arrangement  which  is  the  only  solid  foundation  of  useful 
knowledge* 

But  if  the  tendency  of  novelty  upon  youthful  minds,  even  when 
combined  with  truth,  is  to  mislead  by  raising  an  exae;gerated  idea 
of  its  importance,  still  more  objectionable  is  the  ambitious  display 
of  it  before  such  an  audience,  simply  because,  they  ai^  least  of 
all  competent  to  judge  of  its  claims  to  their  assent.  Much,  we 
know,  of  that  which  was  once  hailed  as  an  accession  to  science 
has  not  only  been  overrated  at  the  first,  but  has  been  rejected 
after  closer  examination,  and  has  yielded  its  place  either  to  that 
which  it  for  a  while  supplanted,  or  to  some  happier  discovery  of 
later  lime.  The  effect  of  a  new  theory  undoubtedly  is  to  provoke 
discussion  and  controversy;  and,  from  the  action  of  many  mmds 
upon  the  same  ground  of  inquiry,  a  common  result  is  at  length* 
obtained,  winnowed  and  siftedl,  and  reduced  into  a  form  more 
perfect  than  could  belong  to  it  in  its  crude  and  nascent  state.  It 
IS  the  duty  of  the  lecturer  to  incorporate  from  time  to  time,  with^ 
the  established  system,  whatever  truth  has  stood  the  test  of  this 
discussion,  and  to  add  it  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  of  which  he  is 
the  appointed  dispenser.     But  to  mix  in  the  subordinate  details 
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of  debate  upon  some  question  hitherto  undecided,  to  take  an 
eager  part  in  the  controversy,  and  to  kindle  the  like  disposition  ia 
his  hearers,  is  to  act  like  those  injudicious  amatturs  in  agriculture, 
vrho  neglect  the  general  cultivation  of  their  farms  for  the  sake  oi 
some  curious  ana  doubtful  experiment.  There  is  surely  enough 
of  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  yet  unknown  to  the  learner,  to 
occupy  his  mind  while  these  discoveries  are  going  on.  And  it 
cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon  that  the  private  study  of  the 
scholar  and  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  not  the  lecture-room  of 
either,  are  the  proper  theatres  for  the  investigation  of  subjects 
hitherto  unexplorea  or  imperfectly  examined. 

To  some  of  our  readers  we  may  seem  to  have  dwelt  with  need- 
less  anxiety  upon  this  point,  because  Mr.  Campbell's  plan  is  of  an 
humbler  and  more  sober  cast.  He  does  not  amuse  nis  tmagiDa- 
lion  with  a  picture  of  eloquent  professors  pronouncing  harangues 
before  an  admiring  audience,  but  supposes  them  engaged  in  the 
more  homely  task  of  enabling  their  scholars  to  acquire  new  Ian- 
guages,  to  read  with  advantage  elegant  and  learned  and  argu- 
mentative works,  and  to  digest  the -elements  of  science.  He  would 
recommend  ^  the  system  of  teachers  lecturing  an  hour  eveiy  day, 
for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  examining  the  students  for  two 
bours  daily :'  a  method  of  instruction,  effectual  indeed  if  duly  per* 
formed,  but  involving  a  labour  so  irksome  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  that  few  minds  can  long  submit  to  it,  unless  stimulated  by 
a  feeling  of  personal  regard  for  the  parties  examined ;  and  wbico, 
if  the  class  l3e  numerous,  usually  terminates  in  the  selection  of  m 
few  of  the  readiest  scholars  for  examination,  by  whom  the  exer- 
cise is,  in  fact,  least  needed. 

We  are,  however,  willing  to  give  him  due  credit  for  the  good  sense 
manifested  in  thus  limiting  his  views.  But  the  difficulty  here  lies 
in  the  supply  of  adequate  motives  for  regular  and  effective  attend- 
ance ;  even  supposing,  (what  is  at  first  perhaps  not  improbable)  that 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  the  middling  departments  of 
trade  will  consent  to  grant  their  sons  three  or  four  years  of  the 
prime  of  life,  to  he  spent  in  studies  that  have  no  bearing  upon 
their  future  occupation  ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  in  studies 
which  are  not  unlikely  to  breed  a  disgust  in  many  minds  for  the 
less  liberal  empk)yments  to  which  they  are  in  after-life  destined. 

The  provision  made  against  this  difficulty  by  Mr.  Campbell  is' 
to  be  found  in  the  prospect  held  out  of  honours  and  rewards*   ^  I 
^  would  advise,'  says  he,  ^  an  annual  distribution  of  prizes ;  and  such 

*  an  august  spectacle  in  a  London  University  would  light  up  a. 
^  generous  emulation  in  every  youthful  breast,  and  stamp  an  im- 

•  proved  character  on  the  rising  generation.'    This  is  not  so  well 
said  as  it  might  have  been,  and  partakes  a  little  of  the  style  of 
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rk^doDiontade,  from  which  the  pamphlet  is  in  general  tolerably 
free.  The  distributioo  of  prizes  is  doubtless  a  powerful  inceative 
to  those  who  expect  ^j  means  of  them  to  promote  their  irueresU 
in  Ufe,  or  to  recommend  themselves  to  empioymeot^  or,  if  placed 
bejrood  the  necessity  of  employment,  to  acquire  a  refmution  and 
an  influence  in  the  higher  departments  of  society.  They  are  of 
|;reat  ntility  also  in  schools,  because  a  school  is  a  worlci  within 
Itself;  it  constitutes  the  entire  horizon*  and  is  itself  the  sole  buei« 
iiesa  or  profession  of  each  boy  while  he  belongs  to  it.  But  to  be 
detainea  several  years  from  entering  upon  aciive  life  in  order  to 
struggle  for  a  prize  by  means  of  studies  which  have  no  conneiiott 
widi  the  calling  that  awaits  them,  and  when  it  is  manifest  that  noC 
one  in  fifty  can  actually  succeed,  is  rather  incongruous  with  the 
spirit  of  sober  calculation  by  which  trade  prospers,  and  must  cause 
many'  an  industrious  and  unambitious  parent  to  hesitate,  before 
he  tiarters  the  solid  advantages  of  gain  for  the  cootingeocy  of 
*  empty  praise*^ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excitement  be  such  as  to  breed  an 
ardent  love  of  literature,  the  danger  undoubtedly  is  not  to  be  over* 
looked  of  unsettling  (he  minds  oi  many,  who  cannot  aspire  to  live 
by  it,  nor  hope  to  obtain  situations  in  virtue  of  this  qualificatioa* 
IfVe  are  not  starting  vulgar  and  unpbilosophical  objections  wheo 
we  say  this.  They  are  such  at  least  as  occurred  to  the  mind  oS 
one,  whose  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  learning  was  only  eqtiak 
led  by  the  enlarged  view  he  also  took  of  the  moral,  social,  and 
poltlical  interests  of  mankind* 

*  Conceming  the  advaDceaent  of  leanifng,*  says  Lord  Bacon,  ^  I  do 
sobscribe  to  the  opinioD  of  one  of  the  wisest  andgreateit  men  of  joua 
kingdom :  That  for  grammar-schools  there  are  slready  too  many,  and 
therefore  no  providence  to  add  where  (here  is  excess :  lor  the  greal 
nmnber  of  schools  which  sre  in  jour  highnesses  realm  doth  cause  % 
want,  and  doth  cause  hke  wise  an  overflow  ;  both  of  them  iocoovenienli 
and  one  of  them  dangerous.  For  by  means  thereof  (hejr  find  want  in 
tbe  country  and  towns,  both  of  servants  for  hushandrj,  and  apprentices 
ibr  trade :  and,  on  the  other  side,  there  being  more  scholars  bred  than 
the  state  can  prefer  and  employ,  and  the  active  part  of  that  life  not 
bearing  a  proportion  to  the  preparative,  it  most  needs  fall  oot,  that 
flMUsy  persons  will  be  bred  unfit  for  other  vocations,'  aad  unprofitable 
for  that  in  which  they  are  brought  up  :  which  fills  fhe  realm  full  of 
indigent,  idle,  and  wanton  people,  which  are  but  materia  rtrmn  navanm^^ 
— Advice  to  the  King  touching  Mr.  SuUon^s  Eitat$.  ^ 

Still  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  has 
nmterially  altered  the  case,  especially  in  this  country.  We  are 
become  a  nation  of  readers,  as  well  as  a  commercial  and  an  in- 
dustrious nation.  The  enjoyment  of  English  literature  at  least,  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  tradesman's  Camily,  as  it  actually  forms 
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the  recreation  of  many  of  them  in  large  towns  ;  and  it  certainly 
has  not  come  within  our  knowledge  that  such  families  are  less  at* 
tentive  to  their  interests  or  less  successful  in  business  than  others. 
But  the  education  requisite  to  qualify  men  for  this  pleasure  is  not 
of  the  lengthened* or  systematic  kind  here  contemplated.  Authors^ 
as  well  as  readers,  are  to  be  the  production  of  this  nursery:  and 
of  those  individuals  who  aim  at  distinction  the  majority  must  na* 
turally  incline  to  the  profession  of  letters. 

All  these  considerations,  although  they  do  not  outweigh  the 
arguments  for  affording  greater  facilities  for  instruction  to  the 
youth  of  the  metropolis,  yet  ought  to  check  the  romantic  hopes 
which  seem  to  be  entertained  of  a  new  character  about  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  population  of  London  by  this  institution*    Our 
object  is  not  to  suggest  difficulties  which  may  obstruct  the  under- 
taking,  but  to  caution  its  friends  against  attempting  too  much,  and 
by  this  error  eiciting  a  prejudice  inimical  to  the  whole  design* 
Let  that  design  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  country,  ia 
its  true  lineaments,  with  no  rhetorical  ornament,  and  no  exaggerat* 
ed  anticipations.     Let  it  consist  of  a  provision  for  instructinfi^  in 
certain  branches  of  science  and  literature,  those  young  men  woose 
parents  can  spare  two  or  three  years  for  that  purpose,  wevious 
to  the  life  of  business  on  which   they  must  soon  enter,  out  who 
cannot  afford  to  support  them  at  a  distance  from  home  as  the  as- 
sociate^  of  a  class  destined  to  fill  the  higher  ranks  and  the  more 
liberal  employments  of  life. 

If  the  name  of  Universitv  be  coveted,  as  likely  to  give  digni*^ 
ty  to  the  plan,  as  well  as  to  promote  its  prosperity,  we  would 
not  refuse  the  title,  although  it  must  often  tend  to  mislead  those 
who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  constitution  of  an  English  uni- 
versity :  for  in  several  of  the  most  essential  characters  of  such 
a  body  it  is  wholly  wanting.  There  js,  in  fact,  no  character  that 
can  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  it:  no  predominant  cast  of  fea- 
tures or  complexion  :  nothing  which  can  be  expected  to  forai 
the  manners,  the  morals,  or  the  religious  opinions  of  its  members 
— points  which  are  most  indispensable  to  complete  the  idea  of  a 
generous  education. 

The  *  moral  influence  of  home,*  in  which  a  remedy  is  suggest- 
ed for  all  these 'deficiencies,  is  indeed  of  the  most  salutary  and 
endearing  kind.  But  this  influence  will  not  be  greater  under  the 
proposed  system  than  it  is  at  the  present  momenu  Nay,  from 
the  necessary  absence  of  a  young  man  throughout  the  day  among 
a  crowd  of  fellow  students,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  city,  the  con- 
troul  of  domestic  authority  must  needs  be  weakened  m  all  cases, 
if  not  altogether  evaded  by  any  one  who  may  be  so  inclined  ;ana' 
lo  this  unavoidable  evil  we  have  only  to  oppose  the  hope  that 
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a  taste  for  mental  improyement  will  counteract  the  temptations 
of  opportunity  and  bad  example. 

A  weightier  objection  still  remains  against  tb^  assumed  title  of 
education,  in  the  omission  of  that  large  and  diversified  and  all  im- 
portant province  of  it,  religion.  It  is  jnot  enough  to  8aj  that  in  this 
respect  the  students  will  be  as  well  offas  they  were  before ;  that  all 
the  churches  and  conventicles  of  London  are  open  to  them ;  that 
this  is  an  affair  between  each  individual  and  his  own  conscience; 
and  that  the  times  are  gone  by,  when,  unless  men  agree  in  certain 
articles  of  faith,  they  ought  to  be  debarred  from  the  benefits  of 
intellectual  impovement.  We  are  not  contending  for  such  a  bar- 
rier. But  the  absence  of  that  whole  cha|)ter  is  another  lament* 
able  blank  in  a  work  pretending  to  so  complete  a  title. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  this  particul^^r,  more  decidedly  than  in  the  want 
of  a  training  to  moral  and  social  habits,  that  the  inferiority  u 
marked,  as  compared  with  the  established  system  of  English 
education.  Religious  knowledge  is  not  merely  a  code  ot  agenda 
aod  credenda^  a  summary  of  articles,  or  a  manual  of  devotion.  It 
18  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  course  of  ancient  history, 
with  philolo^  and  criticism,  with  the  study  of  the  learned 
languages,  with  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy.  It  runs  pa- 
rallel with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  every  liberal  pursuit^ 
The  peasant  may  be  as  wise  as  his  condition  requires  him  to  be, 
'Without  the  light  of  learning  or  philosophy;  but  the  information 
which  is  suflScient  for  the  peasant  is  beneatnihe  claims  which  such 
a  subject  has  upon  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman.  If,  indeed, 
the  mind  be  carefully  instructed  in  every  other  branch  of  liberal 
knowledge,  without  a  corresponding  acquaintance  with  that  which 
is  the  most  momentous  of  all,  an  undue  bias  must  be  given  to  the 
jodgment :  the  topic  nhich  is  not  expanded  in  proportion  to 
tlie  rest,  will  virtually  shrink  into  insignificance  and  be  despised; 
lis  track  will  be  forsaken,  its  treasures  undiscovered,  its  domain 
oncultivated.  We  cannot,  therefore,  too  earnestly  insist  upon  the 
iocompleteness  of  any  system  of  education  in  which  this  main 
ingredient  is  wanting.  And  we  are  disponed  to  attribute  much 
of  that  enlightened  religious  principle,  which,  with  all  our  faults, 
certainly  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  educated  part  of 
the  English  nation,  to  the  close  union  maintained  in  our  principal 
seats  of  education  between  classical  and  religious  learning.  The 
taeehisive  cukivation  of  polite  literature  has  often  degenerated 
into  a  frivolous  and  diUtianU  character,  or,  according  to  the  poli> 
tical  humour  of  the  times,  has  given  birth  to  crude  and  wild 
schemes  of  civil  commotion  ;  but,  held  in  that  sacred  bond,  it  is 
the  parent  of  generous  thought  and  of  well  regulated  ambition. 
The  serious  and  manly  tone  which  is  thus  diffused  over  classical 
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puraoits  imparts  a  dignity  and  elevation  which  carry  them  be- 
yond the  mere  region  of  taste,  and  fit  them  for  the  most  exalted 
as  well  as  the  most  useful  purposes. 

^  So  may^st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies^ 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  harmonies.' 

We  shall  be  told^  however,  that  complete  and  generous  as  tbe 
English  system  is,  the  places  in  which  it  has  princtpaUy  fixed  its 
abode  are  not  sufficient  for  the  increased  population  of  the  country, 
or  for  that  growing  desire  of  intellectual  cultivation,  which  is  the 
natural  result  of  peace,  and  wealth,  and  freedom,  and  national 
greatness.  The  complaint  is  probably  not  without  foundation  : 
and  if  the  sera  of  private  munificence  be  past  away  ,which  in  former 
times  ministered  to  thb  want,  there  is  no  subject  more  deserving 
the  attention  of  a  prudent  and  enKghtened  government  than  this. 
Our  universities  have  grown  up  along  with  our  constitution  and 
with  our  national  character*  Let  us  stiU  seek  to  preserve  the 
union  unbroken  from  which  such  happy  effects  have  been  expe- 
rienced ;  and  let  us  anxiously  inquire  both  into  the  actual  extent 
of  the  evil  complained  of,  and  into  the  remedies  which  are  most 
suitable,  and  of  easiest  execution* 

Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  multiply  their  number,  a  mea* 
sure  which  has  been  often  agitated,  and  which  we  are  far  (rom 
saying  may  not  sooner  or  later  be  found  expedient,  the  first  m- 
quiry  should  obviously  be,  whether  their  present  capacity  do^  not 
adroit  of  enlargement,  and  whether  by  some  interior  regulations 
adapted  to  the  change  of  times,  increased  provision  might  not  be 
maae  for  the  reception  of  those,  who  heretofore  never  failed  of 
obtaining  admission,  but  who  have  lately  in  many  instances  (bund 
it  difficult  to  enter,  or  have  even  been  akogether  excluded. 

We  are  far,  indeed,  from  wishing  to  institute  that  sort  of  inves* 
tigaticfn  which  was  some  time  ago  recommended  in  Parliament, 
but  which  was  happily  warded  off  from  our  universities,  althoush 
it  was  allowed  to  embrace  all  the  minor  foundations,  and  all  me 
charities  of  the  kingdom.  An  inquiry  founded  upon  the  narrow 
and  technical  principles  there  prescribed  can  issue  in  no  bene- 
ficial result,  except  in  the  discovery  and  correction  of  fraud*  To 
demand  a  sight  of  the  original  deeds ;  to  compare  the  actual  state 
and  practice  of  an  ancient  foundation  with  the  directions  specified 
in  these  early  records ;  to  mark  every  discrepancy  as  an  abuse, 
and  to  require  a  return  as  far  as  is  practicable  to  the  letter  of  its 
charter,  is  a  process  so  far  from  being  of  a  healing  nature,  that,  ia 
most  instances,  its  tendency  would  be  to  defeat  the  very  purpose 
of  the  institution. 

Many  of  the  most  munificent  and  conscientious  founders  took 
extraordinary  pains,  by  framing  minute  regulations,  to  guard,  as 

they 
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tfioy  thought,  against  the  negligence  or  caprice  of  future  ages ; 
igoorantly  supposing  that  ther  could  arrest  the  progress  of  human 
affairs,  and  fix  that  perpetual  flow  of  chanee  to  which  all  things 
mortal  are  destined,  by  a  few  sentences  of  Latin  and  some  shreas 
of  parchment.  But,  as  if  to  baffle  the  vain  endeavours  of  man  to 
extend  his  empire  beyond  the  period  of  his  own  generation,  it  is 
invariably  found,  that  where  the  greatest  anxiety  has  been  shown 
to  legislate  in  detail,  the  greatest  departure  is  exhibited,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  centuries,  from  the  real  design  of  the  benefactor, 
and  that  too  not  only  in  due  accordance  with  the  language  of  the 
deed,  as  in  law  it  must  needs  be  interpreted,  but  ^equently  in 
consequence  of  that  very  phraseology  which  was  adopted  for  a 
widely  different  purpose.  Like  the  principle  of  life  in  organized 
bemgs,  the  spirit  of  an  institution  is  of  too  subtle  and  delicate  a 
nature  to  be  confined  by  any  palpable  ties*  The  outward  form 
may  have  remained  upchanged,  while  all  the  finer  essence  has 
escaped.  The  only  sure  preservative  is  to  maintain,  within  the 
body  itseH^  an  independent  and  virtuous  principle  of  action ; 
a  feeling  among  the  members  that  they  are  bound  in  honour  and 
in  conscience  to  execute  (he  will  of  their  founder  substantialb/^ 
under  all  the  variations  of  manners  and  circumstances  which  the 
»*  great  innovator  Time'  is  incessantly  producing.  This  purposa 
sbottid  be  carried  into  effect  with  as  close  an  adherence  to  the 
prescribed  form  and  order  as  possible ;  and  no  deviation  should 
oe  sanctioned  but  such  as  an  ingenuous  and  enlightened  mind 
^woald  at  once  acknowledge  that  the  first  author  of  the  institution 
must,  if  he  could  be  consulted,  himself  approve. 

Under  a  principle  such  as  this,  a  principle  which  no  vbiting 
commissioners  can  take  cognizance  of,  and  which  no  form  of  law 
can  secure,  a  perpetual  youth  and  vijrour  might  be  infused  into 
our  oldest  institutions  :  and  the  more  flexible  the  nature  of  each, 
rtbe  more  readily  it  yielded  to  the  pressure  and  exigences  of  thfe 
times,  the  more  durable  in  fact  would  the  work  of  early  munifi- 
cence be ;  the  more  protracted  the  existence  even  of  that  form 
ivbich  its  authors  fondly  designed  to  give  it  as  a  memorial  of 
themselves,  and  which,  in  this  silent  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances around  it,  only  follows  the  analogy  of  nature  in  all  her 
living  productions. 

Our  hopes  of  such  a  remedy  for  the  difficulties  above  alluded 
to,  must  be  founded  in  the  progress  of  liberal  opinion,  in  the 
BDore  enlarged  view  which  men  daily  take  of  their  social  interests 
and  .their  social  duties,  and  still  more  perhaps  in  that  enlightened 
religion  of  the  heart,  which  forbids  them  to  seek,  in  a  pretended 
yeoeration  for  statutes,  a  real  screen  for  their  own  indulgence. 
This,  indeed,  b  the  last  excuse  with  which  we  are  disposed  to 
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come  to  any  compromise,  pleaded  as  it  sometimes  is  by  those  who 
VfeW  know  that  a  hundred  rules  are  in  fact  daily  dispensed  with, 
and  wisely  too,  because  the  observance  of  them  would  be  bur- 
densome to  the  present  individuals,  as  well  as  useless  to  the 
public,  and  yet  scruple  to  sacrifice  others  of  the  same  kind  to 
the  public  good,  because  their  own  ease  or  comfort  is  promoted 
by  their  continuance. 

It  is  needless  for  us,  after  the  evidence  we  have  long  given  of 
our  attachment  to  the  establishments  of  which  we  speak,  to  de* 
precate  all  imputation  of  hostile  or -disrespectful  feelings  towards 
tbem,or  of  that  flimsy  and  heartless  philosophy,which  would  substi- 
tute the  cant  of  metaphysics  for  those  natural  and  varied  springs  of 
action,  which  exist  in  our  social  habits  and  affections.  Next  to 
the  domestic  tie,  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  more  virtuous  or  a 
more  u<^eful  sentiment,  than  that  which  unites  men  to  the  scene  of 
their  early  studies  and  friendships,  and  to  the  community  into 
which  it  was  once  their  pride  to  be  adopted.  The  character  of 
identity  thus  given  to  a  numerous  and  long  established  society 
is  the  source  of  many  a  lively  emotion,  and  implants  within 
us  a  new  set  of  hopes  and  recollections,  of  interests  and  pleasures. 
It  connects  us  with  the  transactions  of  former  days,  with  the 
scholars,  the  divines,  the  patriots  of  whom  we  are  most  proud, 
with  many  an  illustrious  and  revered  name  that  will  never  be  for- 

fotten.  Like  the  generous  pride  of  ancestry,  it  kindles  in  the 
reast  of  succeeding  representatives  a  flame  bright  but  harmless, 
and  strengthens  all  the  ordinary  motives  to  exertion,  by  the  con- 
sciousness it  creates,  that  the  nonour  of  our  deeds  will  be  che- 
rished as  a  common  possession,  and  be  reflected,  in  some  degree, 
upon  our  associates  and  our  friends. 

Let  it  never  then  be  suspected  that  we  wish  to  undermine  this 
hallowed  aflection,  or  to  loosen  the  hold  which  such  ties  naturally 
have  upon  us.  Rather  would  we  seek  to  rivet  them  more  firmly, 
by  removing  defects  which  must  weaken  the  interest  of  honour- 
aole  minds  in  the  preservation  of  these  bodies ;  which  must  raise 
something  like  an  emotion  of  shame  at  the  comparison  of  their 
actual  state  with  their  earlier  history — a  comparison  which  wants 
only  the  spirited  resolution  of  a  few  leadioe  men  to  turn  the  scale 
decidedly  in  their  own  favour.  Surely,  if  the  throng  of  students 
which  once  wore  life  away  in  academical  exercises  be  no  longer 
required  to  people  these  walls,  the  space  ought  to  be  filled  oy 
others  who  now  press  in  vain  for  admission :  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  by  any  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  same  munificence 
which  change  of  manners  has  thus  rendered  abortive,  would  in- 
stantly be  transferred,  if  the  hand  of  the  benefactor  were  again 
warm  with  life,  to  the  encouragement  of  studies  in  th^t  mode 
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which  is  akwe  adapted  to  the  present  age.  It  is  b^  such  a  contbual 
adaptation  only,  that  the  dignity  of  these  in8Utution>,  and  the  hold 
they  have  upon  public  opinion,  can  be  maintained.  The  power- 
ful arm  of  Blnglish  law  ma?  indeed  Ions  secure  their  existence ; 
but  how  much  more  enviable  is  that  stability  which  is  firmly  rooted 
in  the  public  esteem ;  the  strength  of  which  lies  in  the  love  and 
the  honour  not  in  the  fears  of  men,  and  which  visibly  repays  th« 
protectioD  of  law  by  a  more  than  adequate  return  of  public 
oenefits. 


KoTS. — In  oar  nTiew  of  Mr.  Biddulph*t  treatife  on  the  Opera  Uon  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit, 
inourSltt  Numbefy  we  had  occasion  to  mention  Dr.  Knos*t  '  Christian  Philosophy/ 
%Dd  in  pan  tS4  noticed  an  inaeeuraie  translation  of  tbe  words  <  Apostolicis  literit.' 
We  find  that  we  were  wrong  in  attributing  tbe  mistake  to  Dr.  Knos.  At  tbe  time  of 
writing  we  were  unable  to  consult  the  copy  of  *  Christian  Philosophy*  in  which  wa 
believed  that  we  bad  read  it. 

In  page  ISSwe  remaiked  that  some  vaJuable  matter  bad  been  omitted  in  tlie  editioK 
of  <  Christian  Philosophy,'  which  forms  part  of  the  Collection  of  Dr.  Knot's  works,  and 
that,  except  this  had  been  done  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Knox,  tbe  editor 
had  taken  an  improper  liberty.  This  remark  was  made  under  a  mistake  arising  from 
tbe  cjrcumstaace  of  a  spurious  edition,  printed  about  tbe  same  time,  (which,  for  ob- 
vious reas(»s,  followed  the  first  edition,)  having,  by  accident,  fallen  into  our  bands* 
Wie  are  Inlbrroed  that  the  genuine  edition  is  printed  Iram  the  last  that  was  published 
is  tba  tiietinia  of  tbe  author. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  doctrine  Mbat  Socrates  was  made  wisdom  and 
righteousness  to  the  Grecian  people  not  less  than  Jesus'  was  in  reality  maintained  by 
Btthop  Warbortony  and  was  not  censured  by  him  as  part  of  the  <  paganised  Christianity' 
wbicfa  be  condemns.  It  has  been  also  represented  to  us  that  our  charge  against  Dr* 
Knox  of  misrepresenting  that  prelate  upon  this  point  arose  from  not  carefully  consider* 
iag  tbe  import  of  Dr.  Knox's  note.  In  page  124  we  extracted  the  passage  on  which 
oor  opinion  was  founded.  We  refer  o«r  readers  to  book  iii.  c.  3.  of  Warburton's  Doc- 
trine of  Grace  from  which  it  was  taken.  If  indeed  they  should  eitend  their  perusal 
to  the  whole  of  the  third  book,  they  willy  we  axe  suza,  w«l  amply  rewardad  for  their 
troabla. 
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AQRICULTUBE. 
AV  Gacf  elopKcUa  of  A^icultaia ;  conipriiing  ihi  Ibcor;  inif  praeliee  of  ibe  Ttloa- 
liod,  (ranifer,  lading  oul,  impramnant,  and  manBgeiDCDl  of  landed  property  ;  and 
the  cultivalion  aod  dcouomy  irfib*  animal  and  vegetable  pioduclioDiafagiiculture. 
By  J.  C.  LoudoD,  F.  L,  3.     Svo.    With  900  EngcaviDga.     It.  lOs. 
ALMANACKS  AND  ANNUAL  WORKS, 
Almanach  de  OuIib  pour  I'aDnte  ISSe.     Ta. 
AlmaoBch  dsi  Dames  pour  I8S6.     9i. 
Time'i  Talescope  1  or  the  AMiODomer'B,  BoUnlil'l,  and  Naturalict'*  Ouida,  fai  133G. 

Fo  [get- Me -No  I ;  B  Ctatistmes  Preient,  or  New  Teac'i  Q'ltt  for  laSfi.    ISmo.    12c. 

Tbe  Amulet:  or,  Chriattan  and.  Literary  Remembiaiicer  for  IBW.     IBmo.     lb. 

The  Spoiling  Almanac^  and  Olympic  Epbemeris  for  1836.     3«. 

The  Literary  SouTcnir ;  or,  Cabinet  of  Poetry  and  Romanes  for  ISlS.     IBmo.     lU. 

Friendihip'a  Offering  for  1916,     l9nKi,     1S«. 

Di.  Kitchioer'iHouHkespera' Ladger  for  1B18.     Sa, 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 
The  Architecture  ofVitruvius.    ByJ.  GwIIl.    4lo.    II.  IGs. 
ImpravemtiilB  in  Civil  Architecture.     By  J.  L.  Burridge.    9vo.     te. 
Ennaved  Specineat  of  the  Architectural  AniiquilieB  of  Normandy.     By  J.  and  H.  La 
Seui,  a ftar  Drawing)  by  Pu gin.     Fart  I,  4lo,  II.  11a.  6d.;  large  paper,2t.  12i,  Gd. 
Cbronolagleal  and  Bi  ttorica  1111  ultra  ll  on  s  oTlhe  Ancient  Arcbiiecturs  of  Great  Britain. 

By  John  Britton.     Part  X.  4ta.  I2s. ;  imperiar  4to.  11. 
The  Caihedial  Anitquitiea  of  Englaad.    By  John  Britloo.    No.  38,    4to.   lit;  im- 
perial 4to.  11. 
Oema  of  Art.    VoL  T.  containing  30  Platef,  engraved  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  Ciom  jucturei 
oracknoHTledged  eicellcncy,  beauty  and  vnriety,    4to.  61,    Pioofi  91.;  on  India 
paper.  111.  fis. 
Beauties  of  Claude  Lorraine.  Fart  I.  containing  IS  Plates,  eograved  by  W.B.  Cooke. 

410. 
Ancient  Caitlel.    By  J.  Woolnoth.     3  vol).  Bvo 
The  School  of  Athena,  executed  in  imitative  Ca 

cr.     lOi.  6d,  plain;  It.  la.  ahaded. 

re  at  FiiEt  Sight — Married  To- Morrow — the  Glon-Worm,  and  the  Frufty  Morning, 

The  Bbova^tDinted  by  W,  M.  Sharp,  £iq.  and  engraved  by  Turtisr,  Ward,  Jan., 

mil  Dawes,  kc.     Printi,  Ts.Gd.j  ptoofs,  15a. 

B  ConnoiEteur'a  Rapartorium  ;  or,  a  Unirerial,  Hiitorical  Record  of  Ailisl*  and 

heir  Woikt.    By  Thomas  Dodd,    Pan  U.  Ta.  6d. 

iwa  ID  London  and  its  Environs,  engraved  by  C.  Heath,  from  Drawings  by  Dewinl, 

Vestall,  and  Mackeniia,     No,  T.     Imperial  Svo.  9s,;  proofs  on  royal  4to,  t4s.i 

in  India  paper,  II.  ^ 

BIOGRAPHT. 

e  Life  of  Paul  Jones,     post  Bvo.  Ta.  Gd, 

e  Ufe  of  the  Ri.  Hon.  R.B.  Sheridan.     By  Thomai  Moore,  Eiq.     4to.    SI.  3s. 

miniscencei  of  Michael  Kelly,  of  the  King'i  Theatre,   and  Theatre  RoyaJ  Druiy 

jaoa,  Abtosd  and  at  Homp.    2  vols,  Svo,     II.  Bi. 

moiraof  theCouDteu  de  Oenlis.     Written  by  berselT.     Vols.  V.  and  VL  16t,; 

'reach,   14b. 

1  Military  Eitploits,  Ac,  of  the  Empecinado.    Translated  rrom  the  Spanish,  by  a 

leneral  Officer.    Svo,  7i. 

moirBOfMissCE.  Carey.     3  vols.     Bvo,    31.  Ss, 

moin  of  the  Court  of  Fiance,  from  16B4  lo  1730,  from  Ibe  Diary  oftbe  Maiquii  do 

>angeau.     3  vol..     Bvo. 

9  Subaltern  Officer;  a  Narrative.     By  Capt.  G,  Wood.     Bvo.     Sis. 

nioirsofE)iiabethStuatt,QueenofBohamia,  daughter  of  King  James],     By  MUa 

teager.     3  vols,     post  Svo.     11.4s, 

ame  Fassagvi"  in  the  Life  of  Egoniet  Bon-mol,  Esq.    Ss, 

moir*  of  Hiw  MuUinier,    13mo,    3*.  6d. 
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WakAo's  liTM.    l%no.  portrah«|  las.  bdt«    Pott  8to.  portmiu,  tl.  ti,  bdt. 

The  Literary  Remains  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.    With  a  Menoii  by  R«  H.  Micbolaa,  Saq. 

Post  8ro.  7s.  6d. ;  royal  8vo.  ISs. 
The  AdfCDtoxes  of  Don  Ulloa.    Itmo.  Tt.  « 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 
Epifraonna  tae  parioribos  Grsc»  AotbologiQ  Fontibus  hausit ;  Annotattoniboi  Ja- 

cobsii)  De  BokH  et  aliorum  insCruxit :  saas  sabiode  Notolas  et  Tabulara  Scripto- 

mm  Cbrobologtcam  a^junxit  Joannes  Bdwards,  A.  M.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 
Selections  from  tbe  Latin  Poets.     Part  I.  6s.    Part  II.  4s.  6d. 
Deroosthenis  Opera  Omnia,  Or.  et  Lat.    Carante  Srhaefor.     Vol.  V.  8vo.  Ifs. 
T.  Livil  PatavbH  Historiaram  ab  Vrbe  Coodita  Libri  qui  supersuot  omnes,  ex  reoaa* 

Slope  Ara.  Drakenborchii.    Accedunt  Notm  Integrs  ex  editionibus  J,  B.  L.  Crevia* 

rii,  cam  ladice  rerum  locupletissimo.  4  vols.  8to.  36«. 
Stttting^s  Jmreoal,  edited  by  Dr.  NuttalL  Svo.  10s.  M. 
Platonis  Pbedo,  a  Bekkero.    Svo.    9s. 

DRAMA. 

Tba  Dramatk  Woths  of  William  Sbakroeare,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Historical  and  Ex- 
planatory ;  selected  from  the  most  Eminent  Commentators :  to  which  is  prefixed,  a 
Life  of  the  Author.  By  tbe  Rev.  William  Harness,  A.  M.  6  rols.  8to.  41.  4s.  ; 
fioepaper,  61*  Ss. 

The  Piajrs  of  William  Shakspeare,  accoratelr  printed  from  the  Text  of  the  corrected 
Copies,  left  by  tbe  late  George  Steevens,  Esq.,  and  Edmond  Ma  lone,  Esq.  With 
Mr.  Malone^s  various  Readings;  a  Selection  of  Explanatory  and  Historical  Ifotea 
from  the  most  eminent  Commentators ;  a  History  of  the  Stage  ;  aad  a  Life  of  Sbak- 
apeare.  By  Alexander  ChalnerSy  F.8  Ji.  8  volumes  8vo.  with  poruait,  31.  Us* 
with  plates,  51. 4s. 

William  TeU ;  a  Drama.    Translated  from  tbe  German  of  Schiller.    8vo.  6s. 

The  Flay*  of  Clara  GazuL  a  Spanish  Comedian.    8vo.  9s. 

John  Baiiol;  a  Drama.    By  W.  Tennant,  Esq.    8to.6s. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Series  of  Oatfiae  Maps,  neatly  engraved  frem  designs  by  Joseph  Woods,  Architect. 
Tbe  Maps,  neatly  coloured,  with  keys,  Ss.  each ;  or,  the  set  complete,  16s. 

ne  Theory  aad  Piactioa  of  the  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes,  elucidated  by  nume- 
rous Examples,  and  adapted  to  tbe  new  modes  of  Tuition.    By  John  Maiheaoo* 

I8.M. 

Dr.  Grey's  Merooria  Technica  ;  or.  Method  of  Artificial  Msmory  applied  to,  and  ex- 
cmplkM  In,  the  Sciences  of  History  and  Chronology ;  together  with  a  New  Appen- 
dix and  Index  Verhorum.  Revised,  abridged,  and  adapted  to  general  Use  by  John 
Henry  Todd.    Foolscap  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Hintt  to  Parents.  First  Exercises  in  Forms.  Intuition  and  Denomination  of  tbe  most 
simple  Relations  of  Forms,  their  Position  and  Magnitude,  in  the  Spirit  of  Pestaloul's 
MethmL    No.  4.  Is. 

▲n  Introduction  to  Book*keeping ;  consisting  of  Twelve  short  Rules  for  keeping  Mer- 
cbmnta'  Aceonnts  by  Double  Entry.  To  which  is  ad4ed,  a  Set  of  Books,  by  way  of 
Example.  By  Richard  Roe,  Author  of  a  ^  New  System  of  Short-band.''  ISnw. 
as.6d. 

The  Principal  Roots  of  the  Latin  Language,  simplified  by  a  Display  of  their  Incorpo- 
ratioB  into  the  Eaglish  Tongue,  with  Copious  Notes.    Royal  8vo.    lOs.  6d. 

Dictionnaire  Grec  Moderne,  et  Fran^ais,  contenant  les  diverses,  acceptions  des  Mots, 
leox  Etymotogie,  aocienne  ou  moderne,  et  tons  les  Temps  irr^liers  des  Verbes. 
Par  M.  Deheque.     16me.  13s. 

Chronohify  of  tlie  Kings  of  England ;  in  easy  Rhyme.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Butcher ;  with 
an  engraving  of  each  king.    2s. 

The  Analytical  part  of  Principia  Hebraica,  with  introductory  Lessons.  By  T.  Key- 
worth.    8«o. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 
The  Edinburgh  Geographical  and  Historical  Atlas.    Royal  folio.    Part  I.    Ss.  6d. 
Rivington's  Aonual  Register  for  ik|  Year  1824.    8vo.    i8s. 
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The  Session  of  Parliament  for  1825,  containing  a  ftUl  and  faithful  delineation  of  evenr 
thing  done  by,  or  relating  to,  the  British  Senate  during  that  moat  intetestiag  perio4* 
8vo.     16s. 

The  Histoty  of  Chivalry,  or  Knighthood  and  its  Times.  By  Charles  Mills,  Esq.  t 
vols.    8vo.     11.  4s. 

East-India  Company ^s  Records ;  founded  on  Official  Documents,  shewing  a  view  of 
the  Past  and  Present  State  of  the  British  Possessions  in  Indiaj  as  to  their  Revenue^ 
Expenditure,  Debts,  Assets,  Trade,  and  Navigation,  By  Cesar  More^u.  Freach 
Vice-Consul  in  London.    11.  Is. 

LAW. 

Elementsof  Hindu  Law.    By  J.  Stranger.    2  vols,    royal  8vo.    11.158. 

Questions  on  the  Practice  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.    By  J, 

Impey.    8vn.     lOs.  6d. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partnership.    By  Niel  Gow,  Esq*    Second  Edi» 

tion,  with  Alterations  and  Additions.     Royal  8vo.    11.  Ss. 
Annual  Abstract  of  the  Statutes  passed  6  Geo.  IV.    By  T.  W.  Williams,   8vo.     148. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Actions  relating  to  Real  Property.    By  Thomas  Roscoe^ 

Esq.  Jun.    2  vols,    royal  ^vo«    11.16s. 
The  Trial,  at  Hereford,  of  Judge  v.  Berkeley,  and  others.    8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Freeman^s  (R.)  Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  Determined  in  the  Courts  of  King^s  Bench, 

Common   Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  principally  between  the   Years  1660  and  17(M» 

Second  Edition ;  with  Notes  and  References.    By  £.  Smirke,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 

Temple.     Royal  8vo.     11.  6s.  bds. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  THE  MILITARY  SCIENCE. 
Mathematics  for  Practical  Men.    By  Oiinthus  Gregory,  LL.D.  F.R.8.  of  the  Royal 

Military  Academy,  Woolwich.     8vo.,    848. 
The  Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  By  the  Rev.  Dionisius  Lard* 

ner,  of  the  University  of  Dublin.    8vo.    21s.  boards. 
Instructions  for  the  Field  Service  of  Cavalry.  Translated  from  the  Germaii  of  General 

Count  Bismark,  by  Captain  Ludlow  Beamish,  4th  Dragoon  Guards.    Dedicated  by 

Permission  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Yprk.    Small  l2mo.    58. 

MEDICINE. 

The  Works  of  the  late  Matthew  Baillie,  M.D. ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Aceouot  of 
his  Life.     By  James  Wardrop.    2  vols.    8vo.    lU  58. 

Medlco-Chirurgical  Transactions.  Published  by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Socie- 
ty of  London.     Vol.  13.    Part  I.    8vo.     12s.  bds. 

A  Century  ofSurgeous  on  Gonorrhosa,  and  on  Strictures  of  the  Urethra.     12mo.    7s. 

An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sui^eons,  London,  on  the  injuri- 
ous conduct  and  defective  state  of  that  corporation  with  reference  to  professional 
rights,  medical  science,  and  the  public  health.    By  John  Armstrong,  M.D.     Is. 

The  Dissector^s  Manual.    By  T.  F.  South.    8vo.     12s. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Pathology,  and  the  Treatment  of  Diseases.  By 
Daniel  Pering,  M.D.     8vo.     146. 

Illustrations  of  the  Inquiry  respecting  Tuberculous  Diseases.  By  John  Baron,  M.D. 
8vo.    158. 

An  Introductory  Volume  to  *  Collections  from  the  unpublished  Medical  Writings  of  the 
late  Dr.  Parry.'    By  Charles  Henry  Parry,  M.D.     lOs. 

Medical  Researches  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine,  in  Bronchocele,  Paralysis,  Clierea,  &c. 
By  A.  Manson,  M.D.    8vo.     128. 

Observations  on  Tetanus ;  illustrated  by  cases  in  which  a  new  and  successful  mode  of 
Treatment  has  been  adopted.    By  Henry  Ward,  Surgeon.    58. 

Conversations  on  the  Physiological  System  of  Medicine  of  Professor  Broussais. 
8vo.    9s. 

The  Economy  of  the  Eyes.  Part  11.  of  Telescopes.  Being  the  result  of  Thirty  Years 
Experiments  m  ith  Fifty-one  Telescopes,  of  from  One  to  nine  Inches  in  Diameter,  in 
the  possession  of  William  Kitchiner,  M.D.  To  which  are  added,  <  An  Abstract  of 
the  Practical  Parts  of  Sir  William  Herschel's  Writings  on  Telescopes  and  Double  • 
Stars,  dtc  ;  some  Observations  thei-eon,  and  Ockinal  Letters  from  Eminent  Opti- 
cians.'   12mo.    Price  ds.  bds.  tf 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
TIm  Cacjclopsdia  Metropottttna.    Part  XVI.    4to.    11.  If. 
Tbe  Ernst  India  Register,  Corrtctad  to  August  16,  1825.     Itmo,    8f.  6d. 
TypogFapliia.    Bj  T.  C.  Hansard.    31.  St. 
lostructioiis  to  Youog  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Gobs  and  Shooting*    By  LieuC 

CoL  P.  Hawker.    4tb  Edition,  med.  8vo.     ISs. 
Tbe  Astrologer  of  tbe  Nineteenth  Century ;  or,  tbe  Master-Key  of  Futurity,  and 

Goide  to  Ancient  Mysteries.    8to,     11.  Is. 
The  Duties  of  a  Lady*s  Maid.     Foolscap  8vo.    7s. 

Floral  Enblems.    By  Henry  Phillips,  F.Ls.    With  Plates.  8to.  Sis.  coloured  11.  lOt. 
The  Club ;  a  Series  of  Essays,  originally  published  in  the  Manchester  Iris.    18fno. 

3a.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

AntedilaTtaB  Pbytolo^,  illustrated  by  the  Foseil  Remains  of  Plants  peculiar  to  the 
Coal  Formations.    By  Edmund  Trrrel  Artis.     Royal  4to.    31.  lOs . 

Tbe  English  Flora.    By  Sir  James  E.  Smith.    8vo.     Vol.  111.     ISs.' 

Tbe  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  or  a  Deicription  of  all  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds, 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects,  Trees,  Plants,  FlowerSf  Gems,  and  precious  Stones, 
mentiooed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Collected  from  the  best  Authorities,  and  alpha* 
betically  arranged.     By  T.  M.  Harris,  D.  D.    New  Edition.     ISmo.    8s. 

A  Manual  of  the  Elemenu  of  Natural  History.  By  J.  F.  Blumenbach.  Translated 
from  the  German,  by  R.  T.  Gore.    8vo.     14s. 

Flora  CoBSplcna.    No.  III.  containing  four  coloured  igures.    3s.  6d. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 
0*Ha11oran ;  or  tiie  Insurgent  Chief.    An  Irish  historical  Novel  of  1798.    4s.  6d. 
The  Conuast,  or  Scotland  in  1745  and  1825.     l2roo.    5s. 
Endless  Entertainment, or  Comir,  Terrific,  and  Legendary  Tales.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 
IJJustratioos  to  Boccaccio^s  II  Decaroerone  da  Ugo  Foscoio.     By  Stotbard,  8vo.  11. 

4to.  21.;  on  India  pnper,  31. 
The  Camisard,  or  the  Pirotestants  of  Languedoc.     A  Tale.     3  vols.     ISmo.    21s. 
Tbe  Antiquary's  Portfolio.     By  J.  S.  Foi  syth.    2  vols.    8vo.     18s. 
Attic  Fragments.    By  the  Author  ol  the  **  Modern  Times.^    Post  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 
Meaoifs  of  Monkeys,  be  Ac.    Fcap.  8to.    6s. 

POETRY. 
La  Dirlna  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri,  con  Comento  Analitico  di  Gabriele  Rossetti, 

▼ol.  i.    8to. 
L«  Corsaire.    Po^me  en  trois  chanu;  traduit  de  TAnglais  de  Lord  Byron,  en  Ten 

Fran^ais.    8to.    6s.  6d. 
Thoughts  on  an  Illustrious  Exile  ;  occasioned  by  the  Perserntions  of  the  Protestants 

in  1815.    With  other  Poems.     By  Hugh  Stuart  B^yd,  Esq.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 
L^dy  Byron's  Reply  to  her  Lord's  Farewell.    6s. 

Tbe  Poems  of  William  Cowper,  Esq.  with  Designs  by  Westall.  3  vols.  16mo.  16s.6d. 
Tbe  Blessings  of  Friendship,  and  other  Poems.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 
Tbe  Cheltenham  Anthology ;  comprising  original  Poems,  and  Translations  from  the 

Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and  French  Poets.    Edited  by  W.  H. 

Halpin.    Foolscap  8to.     5s. 
Tbe  Holy  War,  a  Vision ;  a  Poem  in  Five  Books.    To  which  is  added,  the  Holy  War, 

in  Prose.    With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Substance  of  the  Speeches  on  th« 

Catholic  Question,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Su.    By  John  Bunyan  Redivivus^    4s.  6d« 
Herban,  a  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 
The  Slave  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  or  a  Picture  of  Negro  Slavery.    4s.  6d. 
Review  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Irish  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 
England,  Ireland,  America,  and  the  Roman  Catholics.    A  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend, 
on  the  State  of  Ireland,  the  Roman  Cdtholic  Question,  and  the  Merits  of  Constitu- 
tionaJ  Religious  Distinctions.    By  £.  A*  Kendall,  Esq.  F.S.A.    8vo.     14s. 

A  Charge 
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THEOtXKSY. 
A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dtocese  of  Chestar,  at  the  Vititatiotibf  th« 
Right  Rev.  Charles  James  BlomfieM,D.D.  Lord  Bishop'of  Chester.     4to.    2f. 
.    An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    By 
T.  H.  Home,  M.A.    Fifth  Edition.    Corrected,  and  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Maps  and  Fac-similes  of  Biblical  Manuscripts.    In  4  large  Vols.  Sto.    31.  Ss. 
^   A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  By  Dr.  Frederick  Schleiermacher.    With 
an  Introduction,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Origin  of 
the  Three  First  Gospels,  since  Bishop  Marsh's  Dissertatibn.    8vo.    t3s. 
^  The  Christian  Sabbath  ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Obligation  of  keeping  holy  One  Day  in 

Seven.    By  the  Rev.  George  Holden,  A.M.    8vo.    12s. 
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Awr.  h^Memoirf  of  Samuel  Pepys^  Esq.  F.R.S.  Secretary  to  the 
JUmiratty  in  the  neigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  11.  conqprising 
Ids  Diary  from  1659  to  1669,  deciphered  by  the  Rev.  John  Smithy 
jf •  B.  of  St.  John's  College^  Cambridge^  from  the  original  short' 
hand  MS^  in  the  Pepysian  Library^  and  a  Selection  from  his  Pri- 
vate Correspondence.  Edited  by  Richard,  Lord  Brajbrooke. 
In  Two  Volumes.    London.     1825. 

^HERE  is  a  curiosity  implanted  in  our  nature  which  receives 
^  much  gratification  from  prying  into  the  actions,  feelings,  and 
smtiments  of  our  fellow  creatures.  The  same  spirit,  though  very 
differentlv-  modified  and  directed,  which  renders  a  female  gossip 
eaeerto  kjaow  what  is  doing  among  her  neighbours  over  the  way, 
induces  the  reader  for  information,  as  well  as  him  who  makes  his 
studies  his  amusement,  to  turn  willingly  to  those  volumes  which 
promise  to  lay  bare  the  motives  of  tne  writer^s  actions,  and  the 
secret  opinions  of  his  heart.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  what  we 
see  and  bear  of  the  conqueror  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  the  mat 
'Statesman  in  the  senate ;  we  desire  to  have  the  privilege  of  the 
valet-de-chambre  to  follow  the  poIiti<;ian  into  his  dressing  closet, 
and  to  see  the  hero  in  those  private  relations  where  he  is  a  hero 
no  longer. 

Many  have  thought  that  this  curiosity  is  most  amply  gratified  by 
the  correspondence  of  eminent  individuals,  whicn,  therefore,  is 
ofter  published  to  throw  light  upon  their  history  and  character. 
Unquestionably  much  information  is  thus  obtained,  especially  in 
the  m<H^  rare  cases  where  the  Scipio  has  found  a  Leiius — some 
firiend  in  whom  he  can  fear  no  rival,  and  to  whose  unalterable 
attachment  he  can  commit  even  his  foibles  without  risking  loss 
of  esteem  or  diminution  of  afi*ection.  But  in  general  letters  are 
written  upon  a  different  principle,  and  exhibit  the  writers  less  as 
they  really  are,  than  as  they  desire  their  friends  should  believe 
them  to  be.  Thus  it  may  be  observed  that  the  man  who  wishes 
for  profit  or  advancement  usually  writes  in  a  style  of  bullying 
independence^ — a  flae  which  he  auickly  strikes  to  the  prospect 
of  advantage ;  the  seuish  individual,  on  the  other  hand,  fortifies  bis 
predominant  frailty  by  an  afi*ectation  of  sensibility ;  the  angry  and 
.  irritable  man  attends  with  peculiar  strictness  to  the  formal  and 
ceremonial  style  of  well-bred  society ;  the  dissolute  assume  on 
paper  an  air  of  morality ;  and  the  letters  of  the  prodigal  are 
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found  to  abound  with  maxims  of  prudence  not  a  whit  the  worse 
for  the  author's  own  wear. 

These  discrepancies  between  epistolary  sentiments  and  the  real 
chai^cter  of  the  writer,  become  of  course  more  marked  whea 
the  letters,  like  those  of  Pope,  are  written  with  a  secret  conscbus- 
ness  that  they  may  one  day  or  other  come  before  the  public.  U 
is  then  that  each  sentence  is  polished,  each  sentiment  correct ; 
and  that  a  letter,  ostensibly  addressed  to  one  private  friend,  n 
compiled  with  the  same  sedulous  assiduity  as  if  it  were  to  come 
one  day  flying  abroad  on  all  the  wings  of  the  press. 

The  conclusion  is  that  there  can  be  little  reliance  placed  on  the 
sincerity  of  letter-writers  in  general,  and  that  in  estimating  the 
mass  of  strange  matter  which  is  preserved  in  contemporary  cor- 
respondence, the  reader  ought  curiously  to  investigate  the  char- 
acter, situation,  and  temper  of  the  principal  correspondent,  ere 
he  can  presume  to  guess  how  many  of  his  sentiments  are  real ; 
how  much  is  designed  as  a  gentle  placAo  to  propitiate  the  feel«> 
in^s  of  the  party  whom  he  addresses;  how  much  intended  to 
mislead  future  readers  into  a  favourable  estimate  of  the  writer^ 
capacity  and  disposition.  We  have  found  outselvea  guilty  a 
hundred  times  of  returning  thanks  to  ingenious  individuals,  who 
have  sent  for  our  acceptance  very  handsome  hot-pressed  volumes 
of  poetry  and  of  prose,  with  a  warmth  which  .might  to  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  have  included  much  applause ;  whereas,  on  our 
part,  the  civil  words  were  merely  intended  to  extinguish  the  debt 
imposed  on  us,  and  to  give  some  value  for  the  certain  number  of 
shillings  which  we  must  have  been  out  of  pocket  had  we  been  . 
rash  enough  to  purchase  the  works  on  our  own  account.  But  in 
our  professional  capacity,  however  the  man  may  have  been 
softened,  the  critic,  like  he  of  Tilbury  fort,  stands  resolved. 

Thus  much  for  the  faith  of  familiar  letters,  which,  from  thedrfS 
of  Howell  downwards  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  contain  as  re* 
gular  and  rateable  a  proportion  of  falsehood  ds  the  samequanti^ 
of  given  conversation.  In  private  Diaries,  like  that,  now  upon 
our  table,  we  come  several  steps  nearer  to  the  reality  of  a  man^ 
sentiments.  The  journalist  approaches  to  the  situation  of  the 
soliloquist  in  the  nursery  rhyme. 

As  I  walked  by  myself, 
I  tafiked  to  myself,  * 

And  thus  myself  said  to  me. 

It  is  no  doubt  certain  that  in  this  species  of  self  intercourse  we 
put  many  tricks  upon  our  actual  and  our  moral  self,  and  often 
endeavour  to  dress  deeds,  enacted  by  the  former  on  very  egotisti- 
cal principles,  in  such  a  garb  as  may  in  some  degree  place  them 
favourably  before  the  other's  contemplation.    Still  there  must 
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be  flKMnt  lair  jilii;  btlwixt  o«ntlf  loid  our  coascience,  thaa 
ooraelf  aad  anj  OM  eke  )-*-^r<  there  ia  much  which  can  neither 
be  denied  or  e»teaealed ;  Magmi  e$t  Veritas  tt  prevaUbit.  Indeed 
Mch  teemt  the  force  pf  the  principle  of  sincerity  in  this  sort 
of  aelf*coBimiuuDg  as  renders  it  wonderful  how  much  such  re» 
^ords  contaiD  of  what  is  actually  discreditable  to  the  writers. 
These  coofeesAoos  ma/  have  been  made  either  because  the  trick 
was  doYerly  done,  (as  many  a  Newgate  knave  indites  a  narrative 
of  Jut  rogueries  that  at  the  same  time  he  may  preserve  some  re- 
Bsenbrance  of  his  talents,)  or  because  the  moral  sense  of  the 
party  im  the  confessional  has  become  dull  and  blunted,  and  insen- 
rible  of  the  manner  in  which  his  tale  is  likely  to  be  regarded  by 
men  wboae  leose  of  right  and  wrong  is  undepraved ;  or,  £naUy, 
^ihat  case  perhaps  occurs  seldomest  of  any«)  because  the  narrator 
nela  bis  aecret  mind  oppressed  beneath  tne  same  weightv  bur- 
theo  of  solitary  coosciousoess  which  sometimes  drives  malefacton 
of  a  diSereal  class  to  speak  out  more  than  had  even  been  laid  to 
llMir  charge*  Owing  to  tliese  and  other  motives  we  have  our- 
aelves  listened  to  UBMlicited  avowals  made  in  general  society  of 
Bueh  a  character  as  served  to  strike  with  dismay,  and  eventually 
to  disperse  a  ray  and  unscrupulous  company,  who  shrunk  away 
in  disgust,  ana  left  the  too  candid  narrator  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  evening  in  reflecting  on  the  consequences  of  untimely  con- 
fidence.  These  who  make  such  admissions  in  society  are  stiH 
mere  ready  to  record  them  in  their  diaries.  Nothing  indeed 
can  be  more  natural  than  the  conduct  of  the  barber  of  king  Midas, 
who  relieved  his  mind  of  a  burthensome  secret  by  communicating 
to  a  bundle  of  reeds  the  fact  that  the  worthy  prince  whom  he 
served  had  the  ears  of  an  ass.  In  modern  times  a  memorandum 
and  a  goose-quill  would  have  naturally  been  the  barber's  resource, 
nor  are  we  at  all  certain  that  the  committing  his  mystery  to  the 
treacherous  reeds  meant  any  thing  more  than  that  the  court- 
barber  of  kbg  Midas  kept  a  diary,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
some  reviewer  of  the  times. 

If  there  is  anjr  one  to  whom  we  can  ascribe  perfect  good  faith 
in  the  oompoeitton  of  his  diary,  it  is  certainly  the  author  of 
that  which  lies  before  us.  Mr.  Pepys  was  m  the  fortunate 
situation  that  he  had  no  crimes  to  conceal,  and  no  very  important 
vices  to  apologize  for.  We  think  we  can  determine  to  what 
class  the  latter  belonged :  and  yet  they  are  so  very  well  glossed 
over,  that  we  can  easily  believe  the  frank  gentleman  was  pre- 
vented by  the  blinding  influence  of  that  witch.  Vanity,  from  accu- 
rately considering  the  foeliogs  likely  to  be  eicited  in  the  minds 
of  omers  by  certain  matters  which  be  has  faithfully  recorded. 

There  wae  an  additkmal  ground  of  security  in  Mr.  "repys's  case ; 

he 
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be  had  to  keep  up  the  parallel  of  king  Midas's  barber,  dug  fats  pit 
extremely  deep,  and  secured  his  record  a^iost  easy  coDsuhatioa 
or  rapid  transcription.  His  diary  was  written  in  a  peculiar  short- 
hand  or  cipher,  which  he  had  practised  from  an  early  period  of 
life.  Undoubtedly  he  laid  considerable  stress  on  this  circumstance 
in  considering  the  possibility  of  his  journal  falling  into  unfriendly 
hands  during  his  life,  or  being  too  rashly  communicated  to  the 
public  after  his  death.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  when  he  gave 
up,  with  much  regret,  the  keeping  this  daily  register  of  his  private 
thoughts  and  remarks,  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  eyesight 
being  for  a  time  in  such  a  state  that  he  no  longer  retained  the 
power  of  writing  his  cipher. 

^  And  thus  ends  ail  that  I  doubt  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  with  my 
journail,  1  being  not  able  to  do  it  any  longer,  haTii^  done  new  so  long 
as  to  undo  my  eyes  almost  e? eiy  time  that  I  take  a  pen  in  mj  hand ;  and 
therefore,  whatever  comes  of  it,  I  must  forbear :  and  therefore  resolve 
from  this  time  forward  to  have  it  kept  by  my  people  in  loog-hand,  and 
must  be  contented  to  set  down  no  more  than  is  fit  for  them  and  ail  the 
world  to  know ;  or  if  there  be  any  thing,  I  must  endea? our  to  keep 
a  mai^n  in  my  book  open,  to  add  here  and  there  a  note  in  short-hand 
with  mj  own  hand.  And  so  I  betake  myself  to  that  course,  which  is 
almost  as  much  as  to  see  myself  go  into  my  grave :  for  which,  and  all 
the  discomforts  that  will  accompany  my  being  blind,  the  good  God 
prepare  me." — vol.  ii.  p.  347. 

From  this  touching  passage,  as  indeed  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  diary,  it  is  evident  that  Mr*  Pepys  wrote  under  a  feeling 
of  security,  and  therefore  with  a  frankness  not  often  to  be  found 
amongst  diarists,  who  have  not  the  same  resources  against  the 
risk  of  inconvenience  from  malicious  or  impertinent  scrutiny  into 
their  private  lucubrations.  Why,  when  his  ej^  recovered  (as 
they  must  soon  have  done)  their  usual  strength,  he  did  not  resume 
the  diary,  no  hint  is  given.  Is  it  quite  impossible  that  he  may 
have  done  so,  and  that  other  volumes  may  hereafter  be  discovered  f 

In  the  meantime  it  is  to  Lord  Brs^brooke  that  vve  owe  the 
possession  of  these  two  curious  volumes,  containing,  as  we  hope 
presently  to  show,  much  that  is  interesting  to  the  historian  and 
to  the  antiquary,  as  well  as  a  treasure  of  amusing  facts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  reader.  The  Noble  Editor  has  also  favoured 
us  with  a  sketch  of  his  author^s  life  and  some  notes :  but  in  both 
of  these  we  regret  to  say  there  is  considerable  confusion,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  titles  and  dates.'*' 

Samuel 


*  For  example.  Lord  Braybrooke  talks  of  Sir  WiUiam  Congreve  as  <  a  CommissloBer 
of  Uie  Admiralty,*  when  the  office  of  High  Admiral  was  not  in  commisBion  :  Sir  Wil- 
liam's office  was  that  of  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  under  the  Duke  of  York.  A  more 
serious  eyil  is  that  Lord  Braybrooke  by  no  means  distinguishes  sufficiently  between 
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Samuel  Pepys  was  born  in  1633,  of  a  femily  which  had  some 
pretensions  to  gentility,  though  he  himself  confesses  his  secret 
oelief  that  they  had  never  been  ^  very  considerable/  His  father 
foHowed  for  some  time  the  creditable,  certainly,  but  not  exalted 
calling  of  a  tailor,  and  we  may  hereafter  notice  the  influence 
which  (bis  genealogy  seems  to  have  exercised  over  the  style  and 
ientifflents  of  hb  son's  diary.  He  was  educated  regularly  at 
St.  Paul's  school,  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  probably  went  through  his  studies  with  success.  Early  in 
life  be  took  one  of  those  decided  steps  which  tend,  accoraing 
to  circumstances,  to  a  man's  marring  or  makine.  He  appears 
to  have  married  a  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen,  wnen  he  himself 
was  only  about  twenty-three.  The  patronage  of  his  relation 
Sir  Edward  Montagu,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  pre- 
vented the  ill  consequences  with  which  such  a  step  might  natu- 
rally have  been  attended,  and  youne  Pepys^s  talents  for  business 
soon  came  to  render  him  useful.  The  distresses  of  the  young 
couple  at  this  period  were  subjects  of  pleasant  reflection  during 
their  prosperity,  for  25th  February,  1667,  we  find*^ihis  entry  in 
the  diary. 

^  Lay  long  in  bed,  talking  with  pleasure  with  my  poor  wife,  how  she 
used  to  make  coal  fires,  and  wash  my  foul  clothes  with  her  own  hand 
for  me,  poor  wretch !  in  our  little  room  at  my  Lord  Sandwich's ;  for 
which  1  ought  for  ever  to  love  and  admire  her,  and  do ;  and  persuade 
myself,8he  would  do  the  same  thing  again,  if  God  should  reduce  us  to 
it.'^— voL  ii.  p.  21.    • 

But  better  times  were  approaching  Mr.  Pepys ;  he  accompanied 
Sir  Edward  Montagu  upon  his  expedition  to  the  S  'und,  in 
March,  1658,  and  upon  his  return  obtained  some  species  of  clerk- 
ship in  the  Exchequer.  Here  the  Restoration  found  him,  poor  but 
active,  and  well  befriended  by  a  patron  who,  having  had  no  small 
share  in  the  great  event  which  had  changed  the  fate  of  England, 
reaped  his  own  proportion  of  the  rewards  bestowed  by  the  Mo- 
narch amongst  those  who  had  favoured  his  restoration. 

Through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  we  find  Mr. 
Pepys  nominated  Clerk  of  the  Acts,  by  which  style  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Navy  board  continued  within  our  own 
time  to  be  distinguished.  This  was  the  commencement  of  his 
connection  with  a  great  national  establishment,  to  which  in  the 
sequel  his  diligence  and  acuteness  were  of  the  highest  service. 
^  From  the  mass  ol  his  Papers  still  extant,  it  mav  be  interred, 
that  he  never  lost  sight  of  the   public  good,  and  took  infinite 

tbe  widely  diflforeot  oiBcet  coDoected  with  Uie  navj,  which  Pepyt  himwlf  succescively 
held,  auM)  is  thui  led  to  speak  often  of  tbji  Diarist  in  terms  applicable  to  him  only  at  a 
period  of  his  life  long  fiib«eqoent  to  the  close  of  the  diary, 
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pains  to  check  the  rapacity  of  the  contractors,  by  whom 
tiie  naval  stores  were  then  supplied,  and  to  establish  such  regii« 
lations  in  the  dock-yards  as  might  be  productive  of  order  and 
economy.  He  was  also  most  anxious  tor  the  promotion  of  the 
okl  established  officers  of  the  navy,  uniformljr  striving  to  counter* 
act  the  superior  influence  of  the  court  favourites,  which  too  oflea 
prevailed  in  that  unprincipled  government  over  every  claim  of 
merit  or  service,  and  resisting  to  the  utmost  the  infamous  system 
•f  selling  places,  practised  at  that  period,  in  every  department  of 
the  state,  in  the  most  open  and  unblushing  manner.' — Lifif  p» 
zviii — xiz« 

In  the  course  of  those  dreadful  afflictions,  the  Plague  and  the 
Fire  of  London,  Pepys  remained  at  his  post,  and  behaved  with 
a  calm  and  deliberate  courage  more  rare,  and  perhaps  mcMre 
valuable,  also,  than  that  which  is  merely  constitutional,  or  which 
stimulates  only  to  sudden  and  occasional  efforts.  The  Duke  of 
¥ork  being  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  diligent  and  useful  Pepys  was 
by  degrees  drawn  into  a  close  personal  connection  with  his  iloyal 
Ilighness,  and,  as  he  enjoyed  his  good  opinion,  he  had  also 
the  misfortune  to  experience  some  part  of  the  calumnies  with 
which  he  was  loaded  during  the  cruel  and  infamous  persecution 
commonly  called  ^The  Popish  Plot,'  when  a  vertim  seemed 
suddenly  to  possess  the  heads  of  the  people  of  England,  ren« 
dering  them  incapable  of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood, 
justice  from  oppression,  or  common  sense  from  the  grossest  ab- 
surdity. The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  foster-father  of  that  most 
wicked  delusion,  showed  a  great  desire  to  implicate  Pepys  in  a 
charge  of  Catholicism,  and  even,  it  would  seem,  went  so  far  as 
to  spread  a  report,  for  it  could  be  traced  to  no  other  Quarter, 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts  had  in  his  house  an  altar  and  a  era- 
ci&x.*  The  absence  of  every  thing  like  evidence,  or  even  ground 
of  suspicion,  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Pepys  being  committedto  the 
Tower  on  the  charge  of  being  an  aiaer  and  abettor  of  the  pk>e, 
and  he  was,  for  a  time,  removed  from  the  navy  board.  He  was 
soon  replaced  in  a  situation  where  his  skill  and  experience  could 
not  be  well  dispensed  with,  by  the  special  commands  of  Charles 
II* ;  and  rose  afterwards  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  which 
office  he  retained  till  the  Revolution.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
James  II.  was  sitting  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  a  portrait  de> 
signed  as  a  present  to  Pepys;  when  the  news  of  the  landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  brought  to  that  unhappy  monarch. 
The  king  commanded  the  painter  to  proceed  and  finish  the  por* 

*  These  were  Uie  dayg,  when  a  noble  lord  dedared  in  parliament  he  wonld  not  hara 
to  much  as  a  popish  dog  or  a  popish  cat  to  fawn  or  par  about  the  court. 

trait. 
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hit  good  friend  iii%fat  not  be  disappoinled.  In  t  prince, 
wbose  ideas  c?  tlie  danger  were  juttlj  formed,  and  who  was  pr^ 
pared  to  meet  it  by  corresponding  efforts,  this  would  have  been 
equanimity ;— in  James  we  must  term  it  apathj.  Pepys  had 
been  too  much  personally  connected  with  the  king  (who  had 
been  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty)  to  retain  his  situation 
under  the  new  government ;  and  he  retired  into  private  life  ac* 
cordingiy,  bat  without  bein^  followed  thithw,  either  by  perse^ 
cution  or  ill-will.  He  died  m  Ma^,  1 703,  a  victim,  in  pert,  to 
the  stone,  which  was  hereditary  m'  his  constitution,  and  to  the 
increase  of  that  malady  in  the  course  of  a  laborious  and  seden- 
4aiT  life. 

The  Diary  now  published  comprehends  the  ten  first  years  of 
Mr.  Pepys^s  official  life,  eitendmg  from  January  1659-60  to  May 
1669.  Lord  Braybrooke  informs  us,  that  as  Mr.  Pepys  was  ^  in 
the  habit  of  recording  the  most  trifling  actions  of  his  life,  it 
became  absolately  necessary  to  curtail  i&  MS.  materially,  and, 
in  oaany  instances,  to  condense  the  matter,  but  the  greatest 
care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  original  meaning.'  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  find  fault  with  this  freedom,  nor 
are  we  disposed  to  suspect  that  it  has,  m  any  respect,  been 
misused.  On  the  contrary,  judging  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  Pepys,  80  uniformly  sustained  through  the  whole  diary,  we 
feel  perfect  conviction  that  thej  pruning  knife  has  been  exercised 
with  that  utmost  caution  necessary  lor  preservbg  the  shape 
and  appearance  of  the  tree  in  its  original  state.  It  may,  b^ 
sides,  be  accounted  very  superfluous  to  wish  for  a  larger  share 
of  Mr.  Pepys's  private  tnoughts  and  confidences,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  that  space  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  pages  of  royal 
quarto.  But  when  will  antiquarian  eyes  be  entirely  satisfied  with 
seeing  f  The  idea  of  a  work  being  imperfect,  from  whatever 
cause,  the  restless  suspicion  that  something  has  been  kept  badi^ 
which  would  have  rendered  the  whole  more  piquant,  thougn 
perhaps  less  instructive,  will  always,  in  spite  of  us,  haunt  the  cur 
rious  indagator  after  the  minute  curiosities  of  literature. 

*  That  cruel  something  unpoisessed. 
Corrodes  and  leaveni  all  the  rest' 

But  we  will  push  these  observations  no  further  at  present,  than 
just  to  observe  that  where  contemporary  documents  are  published 
(or  the  use  of  the  antiquary  or  historian,  we  think  the  editor  will, 
generally  speaking,  best  attain  his  purpose  by  giving  a  literal 
transcript  ot  the  papers  in  his  hands ;  whatever  falls  short  of  this, 
dimimshes,  to  a  certain  degree,  our  confidence  in  the  genuine 
character  of  his  materials — it  is  giving  us  not  the  actual  speech 
of  the  orator,  but  the  substance  of  what  was  spoken.    When 

there 
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.there  exists  no  moral  reason  for  suppressbn  of  particular. pas* 
sages,  we  are  not  fond  of  abridgments  or  castrations— especially 
in  cases  like  the  present,  where,  after  all,  the  matter  communi- 
cated is  not  always  so  interesting  as  the  peculiar  mode  in  which 
it  is  told. .  Nay,  even  when  decency  or  delicacy  may  appear  on 
the  one  hand  to  demand  omissions,  it  comes  to  be,  on  tne  other, 
a  matter  of  very  serious  consideration  in  how  far  such  demands 
<:an  be  complied  with,  without  actual  injustice  to  the  characters 
handled  by  the  author,  the  self-supplied  key  to  whose  own  cha- 
racter and  dispositions  is  thus  mutilated  and  impaired. 

We  must  follow  some  species  of  arrangement  in  the  view  which 
we  are  about  to  give  the  reader  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes, 
and  perhaps  it  will  be  as  natural  as  any  other,  first,  to  consider 
those  passages  which  affect  Mr.  Pepys  personally,  and  introduce 
us  to  a  knowledge  of  his  character;  and  here  we  are. com- 
pelled in  some  measure  to  draw  a  comparison  betwixt  our  joucn- 
alist  and  his  contemporary  Evelyn,  who  has  left  a  similar,  and, 
at  least,  equally  valuable  record  referring  to  the  same  period. 

Evelyn  and  Pepys  were  friends,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
latter  that  he  enjoyed  the  good  opinion  of  the  former.  Both  were 
men  of  sound  sense,  both  were  attached  to  science  and  the 
fine  arts,  both  were,  generally  speaking,  of  sober  and  studious 
habits,  both  were  attached,  to  the  crown  from  principle,  and  both 
vrere  grieved  and  mortified  by  the  unkingly  mode  in  which  it  was 
worn  by  the  ^  merry  monarch,  scandalous,  and  poor,^under  whose 
authoritv  it  was  their  fate  to  live,  and  by  whom  they  were,  each 
in  his  degree,  held  in  estimation.  Both  writers  were,  more- 
over, shrewd  and  sharp  critics  of  the  abuses  of  the  times,  had 
seen  the  reign  of  fan  ticism  and  hypocrisy  succeeded  by  thai  of 
open  profligacy  and  irreligion,  and  were  mortified  and  grieved 
spectators  of  an  extent  of  licentiousness  to  which  no  other  age, 
perhaps,  could  in  England  produce  a  parallel. 

But  yet  the  characters  of  the  two  aiarisls  were  essentially  dif- 
ferent, and  the  distinction,  it  must  be  owned,  is  not  in  favour,  of 
Pepys.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  be  owing  to  the  difference 
of  their  relative  situations.  Evelyn,  highly  born  and  independent 
in  fortune,  had  been  bred  up  in  the  principles  of  the  cavaliers, 
and  has  been  justly  said  to  constitute  one  of  the  be^t  and  most 
dignified  specimens  of  the  old  English  country  gentleman.  The 
restoration  found  him  in  his  own  place ;  he  had  nothing  to  repent 
of,  nothing  to  sue  for;  was  willing  to  view  the  conduct  of  his 
master  with  lenient  eyes,  but,  having  nothing  to  fear  from  the  re- 
sentment of  king  or  minister,  was  not  obliged  to  wink  at  such 
vices  as  his  conscience  called  on  him  to  condemn,  Pepys^s  original 
political  opinions;  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  must  be  con- 
sidered 
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ftidered  M  those  of  a  boy,  did  not  quite  fit  the  treat  change 
which  took  place  at  the  restoration ;— of  which  he  himself  gives 
118  the  following  naive  instance.  ^  Here  dined  with  us  two  or 
three  more  country  gentlemen ;  amont  the  rest  Mr.  Christmas, 
my  old  school-fellow,  with  whom  1  haa  much  talk.  He  did  re- 
tnember  that  I  was  a  great  roundhead  when  1  was  a  boy,  nnd  I 
was  much  afrakl  that  be  would  have  remembered  the  woitls  that 
I  said  the  day  the  king  was  beheaded  (that,  were  1  to  preach 
upon  him,  my  teit  should  be — ^  The  memory  of  the  wicked 
anall  rot*^ ;  but  1  found  afterwards  that  he  did  go  away  from 
ftchool  before  that  time.^ — vol.  i.  p.  82.  Again,  when  Sir  John 
Bunch  upbraided  him  that  ^  it  was  a  fine  time  for  such  as  he 
who  had  been  for  Olivel*  to  be  full  of  employment,  while  the  old 
cavaliers  got  none,'  he  frankly  owns  that  he  answered  nothing 
to  the  reproach,  for  fear  of  making  bad  worse.  This  alteration 
of  opHiion,  which  led  Pepys  to  dread  the  tenacity  of  his  old 
schoolfellow's  memory,  may  serve  to  indicate  a  little  versatilityof 
principle  foreign  to  the  character  and  practice  of  Evelyn,  ne 
most  not,  indcM,  forget  that  he  began  life  poor,  the  son  of  a 
mechanic,  dependent  upon  a  powerful  relative,  and  was  obliged 
Ibr  bk  own  rise  to  use  the  prevailing  arts  of  corruption,  (for  so 
the  giving  presents  to  his  superiors  must  be  termed,)  and  thus 
early  tempted  to  judge  with  less  severity  even  vices  which  he 
disapproved  of,  when  practised  by  those  on  whose  efficient 
Services  his  advance  in  life  must  depend.  But  there  was  by  na- 
ture, as  weH  as  by  situation  and  habit,  a  loftier  tone  about 
the  character  and  virtues  of  Evelyn  than  Pepys  seems  to  aspire 
to.  He  was,  like  Sully  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  a  contemner 
6f  the  frivolities  and  foibles  exhibited  bv  the  king  and  courtiers. 
Pepys's  abhorrence  of  vice  and  of  the  dissipations  of  fashion  was 
Aot  of  a  character  so  decisive*  Like  Old  Gobbo,  he  did  ^  some- 
what  tfMck^  somewhat  draijo  to^ — he  had  a  certain  degree  of  in^^ 
dulgence  towards  the  ^  upper  abuses'  of  the  times,  which  pre- 
vents the  full  effect  of  his  censures,  and  would  sometimes  naif 
persuade  us  that  a  quiet  secret  sip  from  the  cup  of  Circe  was  a 
cordial  hiud  aluman  a  SccBvole  $tudiis.  Thus,  we  find  he  kept 
occasioiial  company  with  Harry  Killigrew,  young  Newport  and 
others,  wild  rogues  as  any  about  town,  whose  mad  talk  made 
his  bWt  ache.  And  although  he  tells  us  this  was  only  for 
once,  to  know  the  nature  of  their  life  and  conversation,  yet  the 
air  of  Vauzhall  is  not  very  favourable  to  rigid  virtue  when 
breathed  in  such  society, ^nd  the  question  wiir occur  ^whether 
it  is  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan.'— -Again,  a 
decent  degree  of  censure  is  no  doubt  bestowed  on  those  ^  Light 
o^  Loves,'  who  adorned  the  court  and  disputed  the  good  graces 
VOL.  xzxiii.  HO.  66. — O.  R.         37  of 
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of  Charies,  but  their  beauty  is  at  the  same  time  eztblled  ia  such 
terms  as  show  the  iournalist's  admnration  of  their  persons  bod 
sometimes  balanced,  if  not  outweighed,  his  virtuous  indignatioti 
at  their  improprieties. 

Perhaps  a  contrast  between  the  different  modes  in  which  theie 
two  journalists  saw  similar  scenes,  will  be  the  best  illustraitkm 
of  our  meaning.  And  first  remark  the  severe  dignity  with  which 
Evelyn  passes  censure  on  the  witty  and  worthless  sovereign,  for 
the  levity  of  his  conduct  in  public  towards  our  old  acquamtance 
Nell  Gwyn.  M  thence  walked  through  St.  Jameses  Parke  to 
the  garden,  where  I  both  saw  and  heard  a  very  familiar  discourse 
between  [the  king]  and  Mrs.  Jfellie  as  they  called  an  impodent 
comedian ;  she  looking  out  of  her  garden  on  a  terrace  at  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  [the  king]  standing  on  the  green  waike  under  it. 
I  was  heartily  sorry  at  this  scene.  Thence  the  king  walked  to 
the  Dutchess  of  Clea veland,  another  lady  of  pleasure,  and  .curse 
of  our  nation.'* 

The  following;  is  a  similar  passage  of  grave  reprehension. 

'  This  evening  I  was  at  the  entertainment  of  the  Morocco  Ambassa- 
dor at  the  Dutchess  of  Portsmouth's  glorious  apartments  at  WhitehaD, 
where  was  a  greate  banquet  of  sweetemeates  and  mudq,  but  at  which 
both  the  ambassador  and  bis  retinue  behaved  themselves  with  extra- 
ordinary  moderation  and  modesty,  though  placed  about  a  loitf  table,  a 
lady  between  two  Moores,  and  amongst  these  were  the  king's  natural 
children,  viz.  Lady  Lichfield  and  Sussex,  the  Dutchess  of  Portsmouth, 
Nelly,  &c.  concubines  and  cattle  of  that  sort,  as  splendid  as  jewels 
and  excesse  of  bravery  could  make  them.' 

We  must  yet  make  room  for  another  passage  of  Evelyn,  the 
most  striking  of  all,  from  the  scene  it  records  happening  so  sooa 
before  the  death  of  the  royal  libertine. 

4  can  never  forget  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  profanenesse,  gamiog^ 
and  all  dissoluteness,  and  as  it  were  total  fdrgetfulnesse  o^God,  (it  hemg 
Sunday  evening)  which  this  day  s'ennight  I  was  witness  of,  the  kio|^ 
sitting  and  toyiog  with  his  concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleavelasd,  and 
Mazarine,  kc.  a  French  boy,  singing  love  songs  in  that  glorious  galleiy^ 
whilst  about  twenty  of  the  greate  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persona 
were  at  Basset  round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  £2000  in  geld 
before  them^  upon  which  two  gentlemen  who  were  with  me  made  re- 
flexions with  astonishment.    Six  days  after  was  all  in  the  dust  !t 

Our  friend  Pepys  did  not  aspire  at  quite  so  high  a  strain  of 
moral  feeling  as  is  expressed  by  Evelyn,  although  he  seems  to 
have  come  the  length  of  listening  with  much  edification  to  a  learned 
divine,  who  proved, '  like  a  wise  man,  that  righteousness  is  a  surer 
moral  way  of  being  rich,  than  sin  and  villany.'  He  did  not  approve 

•  Evelyn,  toI.  i.  p.  417.  t  H.  »oI.  i.  p.  506. 549. 
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^Um  DMdiQr  doings  of  the  time,  bat  he  appeain  to  have  been 
icikj  aenaible  of  the  seductions  which  Eveljrn  held  so  cheaply.  It 
is  trae  chat  be  seems  to  have  sympathized  with  Evelyn,  when 
in  oomrnQDiDg  together  concerning  the  ^  badness  of  the  govern- 
ment, where  nothing  but  wickedness  and  wicked  men  and  women 
command  the  king,^  and  concurred  in  thanking  providence  that  it 
bail  put  some  stop  to  the  prodigalities  of  Chanes  in  the  matter  of 
Lady  Byron,  the  merry  king's  ^  seventeenth  mistress,*  who  had 
bad  an  order  for  £4000  of  plate  to  be  made  for  her,  *  but  by  de- 
\«j%i  thanks  be  to  God,  she  died  before  she  had  it.'  Pepy  s  could, 
no  doobt,  speak  scholarly  and  wisely  upon  these  subjects  with 
Evelvo,  ana  his  journal  echoes  back  many  of  the  complaints 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  diary  of  his  more  dignified  friend. 
But  still,  if  he  did  not  turn  aside  to  listen  to  the  songs  of  the  Sy- 
rens, no  more  did  he  stop  bis  ears  absolutely  against  them.  La- 
dy Castlemaiiie  appears  to  have  attracted  his  particular  admira- 
tion, though  BIrs.  Stuart  (La  Belle  Stuart  of  Count  Anthony  Ha- 
milton) at  tiroes  seems  to  have,  in  his  estimation,  disputed  the 
pahn  of  beauty.  The  following  are  curious  entries  selected  from 
fnaay  others.  The  first  is  a  court  scene,  where  both  the  rival 
iieaoties  are  introduced. 

*By  and  by  the  kin|^  and  queene,  who  looked  in  this  dress  (a  white 
laced  waisteoete  mnd  a  crimsoo  short  pett jcoate,  and  her  hair  dressed  H  la 
negligence)  might  pretty ;  and  the  king  rode  hand  in  hand  with  her. 
Here  was  i^  mr  ladj  Castlemaine  rode  amoost  the  rest  of  the  ladies ; 
but  the  king  i^itm^  methought,  no  notice  of  her ;  nor  when  she  light,  did 
any  bodj  press  (as  she  seemed  to  expect,  and  staid  for  it)  to  xSk^  lier 
down,  but  was  taken  down  bv  her  own  gentlemen.  She  looked  fnightj 
out  of  humour,  and  had  a  jellow.  plume  in  her  hat,  f  which  all  took  no- 
tice of,)  and  jet  is  verj  handsome,  but  verj  melancholy :  nor  did  any 
bodjj  speak  to  her,  or  sbe\8o  much  as  smile  or  speak  to  any  body.  I 
followed  them  up  into  Wbite  Hall,  and  into  the  (^oeeoe^s  presence, 
where  all  the  ladies  walked,  talking  and  fiddling  with  their  hats  and 
feadieis,  and  clianging  and  trying  one  another^s  by  one  another's  heads, 
and  laagbing.  But  it  was  the  finest  sight  to  me,  considering  their  great 
beaotys  and  dress,  tliat  ever  I  did  see  in  all  my  life.  But,  above  all, 
Mrs.  Stewart  in  this  dresse,  with  her  hat -cocked  and  a  red  plume,  with 
ber  tweet  eye,  little  Roman  nose,  and  excellent  taille,  is  now  the  great- 
est beauty  I  ever  saw,  I  think,  in  my  life ;  and,  if  ever  woman  can,  do 
exceed  my  Lady  Castlemaine,  at  least  in  this  dress :  nor  do  I  wonder  if 
tbe  king  dianges,  which  I  verily  believe  is  the  reason  of  liis  coldness 
to  Bsy  Lady  Castlemaine.'— Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

^  Here  1  saw  Mrs.  Stewart  this  aAemoon,  methought  the  beautifoU- 
«et  creature  that  ever  i  saw  in  my  life,  more  than  ever  I  tboqgbt  her, 
so  <^^  as  1  have  seen  her ;  and  I  do  begin  to  think  do  exceed  my 
l.4idy  Castlemaine,  at  least  now.'— /d.  p.  485. 

But 
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^  tBtit  #lteit  theclMrlM  bf  the  beautiAil  Staart  mi^t  htT*pMr«r 
ft  timjO^jQ  sbf^Ke.]^*  Pepys's  allegiance,  be  seems  on  the  whole 
to  have  .been  ioyiliy  devoted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  reigning 
fayourite*  To^a  true  knight  all  emblems  and  appurtenances  of 
|be  lady  of  Ms  admiration  are  rendered  invaluable  by  their  con* 
liexi^n.vKJlb  the  idol.  Thus,  good  Mr.  Pepvs  dotes  upon  certaia 
Wtiol^s  loJF  Lady  Castlemaine's  dress  as  well  as  upon  her  picture* 
llnahe  Privy-garden  saw  the  finest  smocks  and  linnen  petticoaie 
of  my  Lady  Castlemaine's,  laced  with  rich  lace  at  the  bottoMi 
that  ever  I  saw ;  and  did  me  ^ood  to  look  at  them«'-^v(d.  i.  p* 
143*) — On  the  subject  of  her  picture,  our  zealous  admirer  is  scarco* 
\y  less  enthusiastic  than  on  that  of  her  petticoats.  He  saw,  at  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Peter)  Leiy's,  among  other  portraits,  the  ^  so-much^ 
desired^by-me  picture  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  which  is  a  most  blefiF> 
aed  picture,  and  one  that  I  must  have  a  copy  of»^  Upon  another 
occasion  he  is  in  extasies  with  her  beauty,  when  talking  with  ^a 

Eerson  booted  and  spurred,'  the  king,  doubtless,  ^she  beiagin  her 
air  put  on  his  hat,  which  was  but  an  ordinary  one,  to  keep  the 
wind  off,  which  became  her  mightily,  as  every  thing  else  Qoes.' 
Yet  with  all  his  admiration  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  Pepys  regretr 
ted  the  king^s  doting  folly  in  his  conduct  towards  her.  He  is 
acandalized  at  learning  that  Charles  had  bestowed  on  her  all  the 
Christmas  presents  made  by  the  peers,  and  that  at  the  great  baH 
she  appeared  richer  in  jewels  than  the  queen  and  princesset  both 
together,  (vol.  i.  p.  304.)  In  another  passage  he  mentions  her 
removal  to  Whitetiall,  where  she  occupied  an  apartment  next  to 
that  of  the  king,  which,  says  he,  ^  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  though  I 
^  love  her  much.V(p.  212.) 

If  posterity  are  curious  to  know  what  other  fhscination  Lady 
Castlemaine  possessed  besides  that  of  beauty,  we  can  only  say 
she  was  shrewish,  violent,  and  vulgar.  The  king  on  one  occasion 
came  to  sup  with  her — ^  When  there  being  a  cbbe  of  beef  to 
roast,  and  the  tide  rising  into  their  kitchen  that  it  could  not  be 
roasted  there,  and  the  cook  telling  her  of  it,  she  answered, 
'^Zounds!  she  must  set  the  house  on  fire  but  it  should  be  roast- 
ed !''  So- it  was  carried  to  Mrs.  Sarah's  husband^s,  and  there  it 
was  roasted.^-^vok  i.  p.  253. 

This  was  only  vulgar  and  unreasonable,  but  the  manner  in 
which  she  appears  to  have  treated  Charles,  shows  a  temper  more 
ferociously  termagant.  On  one  occasion,  affirming  herself  to  be 
with  chilcf,  she  swore 

^  The  king  shall  own  it;  an4  she  will  have  it  christened  in  the  elm- 
pel  at  White  Hall  so,  and  ovmed  for  the  king^s,  as  other  kings  have 
done ;  or  she  irill  bring  it  into  White  Hall  gallery,  and  dash  the  brsiinf 
of  it  out  before  the  king's  face.' — vol  ii.  p.  99. 

Her 


Her  cbartcttt  for  grawa)  profligtcy  is  gtotrally  koowB,  and  yet 
Vy  this  woaiao  Crarlts  was  in  a  great  measure  guided  during  tbe 
e— rm  of  bis  unheoowred  reign. 

Pepys  in  his  lore  of  wit  and  admiration  of  beautr  finds  room 
to  love  and  admire  Nell  Gwyn,  whose  name  still  carries  aa 
odd  tecination  with  it  after  so  many  generations,  and  who  had 
certaioJy,  to  atone  for  her  misgovernance,  talents  and  principles 
to  which  Lady  Castlemaine  was  a  stranger.  She  best  pleaded  her 
own  case  when,  in  a  marrel  with  Beck  Marshal,  a  (rail  sister  of 
the  stage,  she  stated  the  nature  of  her  parentage  and  educatiew* 
When  the  latter,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Marshal,  the 
gieat  Presbyterian  preacher,  upbraided  Nell  with  being  Lord 
BocklMirst's  mistress,  ^  Nell  answered  her,  ^  I  was  but  one  man^s 
mistress,  though  1  was  brought  up  in  a  brothel  to  fill  strong 
water  to  the  gentlemen ;  and  you  are  a  mistress  to  three  or  four, 
though  a  Presbyter's  praying  daughter  P' — (vol.  ii.  p»  149.) 
Pepys  admired  her  particularly  in  the  part  of  FlorimeJl,  in  the 
Mmen  Queen  of  Dryden,*botn  as  a  mad  girl  and  when  she  acts 
a  yov^  ^Uant ;'  she  is  in  other  places  ^  pretty  witty  Nelly«'  He 
gwes  behind  the  scenes,  and  though  not  much  pleased  with  the 
manners  and  society  be  finds  there,  yet  when  he  comes  to  tbe 
women's  shift  (dressing-toom),  where  Nell  was  dressing  for  her 
part,  he  finds  her  ^  very  pretty,  prettier  than  he  had  thought.'  On 
tbe  whole,  we  think  k  quite  as  well  that  Mrs.  Pepys  happened  to 
be  present  at  such  a  scene  as  follows,  which  it  seems  was  his  in- 
trocRiction  to  Nelly. 

*  A  most  pretty  woman,  who  acted  the  great  part  Ccelia  to-day,  very 
fiM,  and  did  it  prettv  well :  I  kissed  her,  and  so  did  my  wife.;  and  a 
mighty  prettj  soul  tbe  is.'— voL  ii.  p.  8. 

We  learn  from  Pepys's  authority,  notwithstanding  his  general 
partiality,  that  Nell  played  serious  characters  very  ill;  and  this 
makes  him  express  his  wonder  at  her  excellence  in  mad  cha- 
racters,  which  certainly  approach  tbe  trat ic.  The  truth  is,  our 
friend  was  a  general  admirer  of  rank  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments in  men  and  women,  and  appears  to  have  joyed  in  all 
circumstances  which  brought  him  into  close  connection  with  per- 
sons  so  endowed.  Thus,  he  does  not  conceal  his  satisfaction 
when  presented  to  the  Duchess  of  York. — ^  It  was  the  first  time 
I  did  ever,  or  did  see  any  body  else,  kiss  her  hand,  and  it  was 
a  most  fine  white  and  fat  band.'  On  the  other  hand,  Pepys  was 
severe  in  his  remarks  on  those  who  neglected  personal  appear- 
ance. He  declares  himself  ashamed  to  walk  with  an  old  fnend. 
Mr.  Pechel,  otherwise  a  good  humoured  man,  ^  on  account  of  his 
red  n06e.'--(vol.  ii.  p.  53.)    He  will  have  his  brother  put  into  ca- 
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noDical  habiliments  that  he  may  be  fit  to  walk  with  him  in  the 
streets ;  and  he  marvels  at  and  censures  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
for  not  pairing  his  nails,  when  we  are  of  opinion  he  ought,  ta  these 
days,  to  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  admitted  cleannees  of 
bb  palms* 

It  followed,  of  course,  that  attentive  as  he  was  to  beauty  and 

fay  attire  elsewhere,  he  was  not  negligent  of  those  qualities  at 
ome,  and  Mrs.  Pepys  enjoyed,  as  was  fitting,  no  small  share  of 
his  attention  and  admiration.  The  following  articles  are  curious^ 
both  as  they  illustrate  the  temper  of  the  writer,  and  the  customs 
of  the  age.  Among  all  the  beauties  present  at  Nan  Hartlibb's 
wedding,  we  learn  bis  wife  was  tboueht  the  greatest.  He  found 
her  particularly  pretty  on  having  allowed  her  to  wear  a  black 
patch,  and  is  pleased  with  two  peruques  of  hair  brought  for  her 
use  by  La  Belle  Pearce.  ^  They  are,'  he  vauntingly  says,  ^  of 
bis  wife's  own  hair,  or  else  he  would  not  have  endured  them*'-— 
(vol.  i.  p.  136.)  Many  other  little  intimations  there  are  of  his 
pride  in  Mrs*  Pepys's  beauty  and  the  dominion  which  he  exer- 
cised over  her  wardrobe  ;  and  in  the  following  passage  he  ac« 
quiesces  with  peculiar  dignity  in  the  increase  of  that  species  of 
paraphernalia  with  which  women  are  usually  most  gratified. 

^  This  evening  my  wife  did  with  great  pleasure  shew  me  hep  stock  of 
jewelb,  encreased  by  the  rmg  she  bath  made  lately  as  my  Valentine's 
gift  this  year,  a  Turkey  stone  set  with  diamonds:  and  with  thit,  and 
what  she  had,  she  reckons  that  she  hath  above  150i.  worth  of  jewelb 
of  one  kind  or  other ;  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  it  is  fit  the  wretch  shoold 
have  something  to  content  herself  with.' — (vol.  ii  p.  199.) 

He  is  extremely  interested  as  a  husband  equally  and  an  amateur 
in  the  progress  of  Mrs*  Pepys's  picture;  scarce  the  by*him-BO- 
much-desired  portraiture  of  Lady  Castlemaine  seems  to  have  inte« 
rested  the  worthy  man  more.  We  hope  and  trust  there  were  few 
serious  interruptions  of  the  happiness  of  this  kind  couple;  and 
have  little  doubt  that  they  had  cause  upon  each  anniversary  of 
their  marriage,  as  upon  the  ninth,  to  ^  bless  God  for  their  long 
lives  and  loves  and  healths  together,  and  pray  to  God  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  mutual  afiection*'— -(vol*  i.  p*  374.) 

Nevertheless,  he  that  touches  pitch  runs  a  risk  of  being 
defiled,  and  we  observe  our  friend  Pepys,  for  a  good  and  grave 
man,  was  rather  too  fond  of  frolicsome  society,  and  of  con- 
versation that  was  more  entertaining  than  edifying.  Pepys  was 
a  poet  too,  and  composed  his  own  songs ;  an  amateur,  and  sunar 
them  to  bis  own  music.  This  task  seems  to  have  render^ 
female  assistance  necessary  to  make  out  a  sort  of  concert,  ia 
which  Mrs.  Mercer,  Mrs.  Pepys's  maid,  displayed  some  talents 
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fcr  unisic,  wbkh  Mr*  IVpjrs  m  til  honettj  jodced  worthy  of 
farther  cultiTation.  This  tecins  to  have  displeated  Mrs.  Pepys, 
aod  her  husband  rcKrords  ihe  iDcident  and  his  owd  defence. 

^  Thence  home ;  and  to  ting  with  mj  wife  and  Mercer  in  the  garden ; 
and  coming  in  1  find  my  wife  plainly  dissatisfied  with  me,  that  1  can 
spend  so  mch  time  wiUi  Mercer,  teaching  her  to  sing,  and  conid  never 
take  the  pains  with  her.  Which  I  acknowledge ;  bat  it  is  because  thai 
the  girl  do  take  mosick  mighty  readily,  and  she  do  not,  and  mosick  is 
tlin  thing  of  the  world  that  I  lo?e  most,  snd  all  the  pleasure  almost 
that  I  can  now  take.  So  to  bed  in  some  little  discontent,  but  no  words 
from  me.' — toI.  L  p.  435. 

On  our  part,  we  are  by  no  means  so  jealous  of  Mrs.  Mercer  an 
of  a  certain  slut  called  Knipp,  an  actress  ol  some  celebrity,  and 
apparently  as  much  to  Mr.  repys's  taste  as  her  merry  comrade 
Nell  Gwyn.  The  figure  she  makes  in  the  Diary  is  somewhat 
alarming,  as  for  eiample — ^^  Comes  Mrs.  Knipp  to  see  ray  wife^ 
and  I  spent  all  the  night  talking  with  this  bag^ge,  and  teaching 
her  oiy  song  of  ^  Beauty  retire,^  which  she  sings  and  makes  go 
moat  rarely,  and  a  very  fine  song  it  seems  to  be.  She  also  en- 
tertained me  with  repeating  many  of  her  own  and  others  parts  of 
the  play-hoose,  which  she  do  most  excellently ;  and  tells  me  the 
whole  practices  of  the  play-house  and  players,  and  is  in  every  re* 
apect  most  excellent  company.' — vol.  i.  p.  393.  He  sets  out 
with  Knipp  to  be  merry  at  Chelsea  too— and  she  praises  (cun- 
Bii^  one)  his  vein  of  poetry,  telKng  him  his  song  of  ^  Beauty 
retire'  is  mightily  criea  up,  ^  which  1  am  not  a  little  proud  oi,' 
saya  Pepys  simply,  ^  and  do  think  1  have  done  ^^  It  is  decreed" 
better,  out  I  have  not  finished  it.'  He  meets  at  the  theatre 
^  One  dressed  like  a  country-maid  with  a  straw  hat  on,  and  at 
first  I  could  not  tell  who  it  was,  though  I  expected  Knipp :  but 
it  was  she  coming  off  the  stage  just  as  she  acted  this  day  in  ^  The 
Goblins ;"  a  merry  jade.' — vol.  li.  p.  8.  Moreover  the  celebrated 
Tom  Killigrew  seem  sto  have  found  out  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts' 
blind  aide,  when  he  said  *  Knipp  was  going  to  become  the  best 
actor  upon  the  st^ge.'  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  afraid  his  friend 
Evelyn  would  have  shaken  his  head  at  some  of  these  and  similar 
entriee,  and  so  much  pleasure  does  the  secretary  express  in  the 
society  of  this  ^  merry  jade,'  that  we  cannot  but  fear  the  worthy 
woman,  his  wife,  may  nave  had  cause  for  uneasiness.  But— 
Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense. 

In  fact  Mr.  Pepys,  like  many  more,  had  an  acquired  cha- 
racter very  different  from  his  natural  one.  Early  necessity 
bad  made  Pepys  laborious,  studious  and  careful.  But  his 
natural  propensities  were  those  of  a  man  of  pleasure.  He 
appears  to  have  been  ardent  in  quest  of  amusement,  espe- 
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ciaHy  where  any  thing  odd  or  tmcommon  was  to  be  wknessacf. 
Thus  he  expresses,  on  one  occasioa,  his  regret  at  not  being  aU# 
to  join  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls,  in  following  the  crack-brained 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  who  reached  home  before  he  could  get 
up  to  her.  But  he  gravely  promises  he  will  &id  a  time  to 
see  ber  (toU  ii.  p.  58.)  To  this  thirst  after  novelty^  the  cob« 
sequence  of  which  has  given  great  and  varied  interest  to  bid 
diary,  Pepys  added  a  lore  of  public  amusements  which  be 
himself  seems  to  have  considered  as  excessive,  and  which  he 
endeavoured  to  check  by  a  vow — not  against  seeing  plays,  but 
against  pay ing  for  admission  to  them.  This  singular  composition 
between  taste  and  principle  had  this  further  advantage,  that'  it 
brought  his  economy,  which  appears  to  have  been  pretty  rigid,  in 
aid  of  his  resolution  (p.  308.)  He  appears  to  have  been  much 
disconcerted  by  a  young  gallant  who  carried  him  to  the  theatre 
under  pretence  of  treating  him,  whereas  in  the  event  Pepys 
was  obliged  to  pay  for  them  both,  leading  him  thus  at  once  into 
a  breach  of  his  vow  and  an  expense  double  the  usual  entrance* 
money.  His  vow,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  excluded 
him  from  the  Bear-garden,  the  Cockpit,  and  other  places  of 
popular  resort,  of  which  he  ^ives  some  amusing  descriptions,  and 
where  he  was  wont  to  attend  with  his  cloak  drawn  round  his  face^ 
to  prevent  his  being  detected.  Our  grave  gentleman  in  office  took 
the  same  precaution  at  the  theatre,  being  ^  in  mighty  pain  l^st  he 
should  be  seen  by  any  body  to  be  at  a  play.' — (vol.  i.  p.  4B9.)  Mrm 
Pepys's  vow  agamst  wine,  the  inordinate  use  of  which  was  one  of 
the  greatest  vices  of  the  period,  was  formed  with  the  same  flexible 
power  of  accommodating  itself  occasionally  to  the  incKnatioBS 
which  it  was  intended  to  curb.  Being  at  a  city  feast  at  ChiM- 
ball, — ^  We  went  into  the  Buttry,  and  there  stayed  and  talhed, 
and  then  into  the  Hall  again :  and  there  wine  was  offered  and 
they  drunk,  I  only  drinking  some  hjpocras,  which  do  not  break 
my  vowe,  it  being,  to  the  best  of  my  present  Judgment,  only  a 
mixed  compound  drink,  and  n9t  any  wine.  If  I  am  mistaken, 
God  forgive  me!  but  I  hope  and  do  think  I  am  not.' — (vol.  i, 
p.  356.)  Assuredly  his  piece  of  bacchanalian  casuistry  can  only 
De  matched  by  that  of  Fielding's  chaplain  of  Newgate,  who  pre- 
ferred punch  to  wine,  because  the  former  was  a  liquor  no  where 
spoken  against  in  scripture. 

We  cannot  drop  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Pepys's  character  without 
noticing  his  respect  and  veneration  for  fine  clothes;  and  the  harm- 
less yet  ludicrous  vanity  which  dwells  with  such  mechanical 
accuracy  on  each  variety  of  garment  wherewith  he  regales  the 
eyes  of  the  million.  This  is  so  very  prominent  a  point  of  his 
character  that  it  reminds  us  of  the  httrmmr  of  one  of  Ben 
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JoDfOD^fl  cJuuractert,  who  estiisatcs  the  qutDtity  of  dtmaffe  done 
ID  a  duel,  not  hy  wounds  sustained  in  the  flesh  of  the  coinbatants, 
but  by  the  slits  and  cuts  inflicted  on  their  finery.  We  cannot 
help  tbmking  this  singularly  strong  propensitT  was  derived  by 
inheritance  ^om  his  father's  shop>board,  and  that  amidst  all  hu 
grandeur  and  all  his  wisdom,  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts  could  not,  un- 
happily, sink  the  tailor. 

The  reader  becomes  as  well  acquainted  with  Pepys^s  ward- 
robe, as  Prince  Henry  was  with  that  of  Poins,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  amusinj;  than  the  little  touches  of  self-love  mingled  with 
the  catalogue  of  coats,  cloaks,  breeches,  and  stockings,  which  of 
themselves  are  curious  to  the  antiquary.  The  minuteness  of  the 
description,  the  petty  swelling  of  the  heart  which  could  record 
with  complacence  every  piece  of  gaudy  pageantry  which  he 
adopted,  savours  strongly  of  the  parvenu*  but  thoueh  Pepyt 
had  valuable  qualities,  cfignity  made  no  part  of  his  cnaracter, 
any  more  than  stoical  or  severe  morality.  On  the  3d  December, 
1660-1,  casting  his  roundhead,  he  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  dress  of  a  cavalier,  with  coat  and  sword,  which  last,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  did  not  get  between  his  legs,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  for  if  it  had,  he  would  certainly  have  recorded  it.  Af- 
ter this  happy  commencement  the  spirit  of  gentility  seems  to  have 
risen  rapidly  in  his  ambitious  bosom ; 

^  Put  en  my  first  new  lace4>and ;  and  so  neat  it  is,  that  I  am  resolved 
ray  great  expense  shall  be  lace-bands,  and  it  will  let  ofi*  anj  thing  else 
the  more.^— vol.  L  p.  171. 

At  another  time  he  puts  on  ^  his  new  scallop,  which  is  very  fine.' 
And  again,  we  are  called  upon  to  admire  ^  his  new  shaggy  purple 
gown,  with  gold  buttons  and  loop  line  ;*  or  the  more  sober  ele- 
gance '  of  a  black  cloth  suit,  with  white  linings  under  all  to  ap- 
pear under  the  breeches.'  -  But  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  mere 
vaaily  of  the  man  of  fashion,  the  dandy  of  his  time.  True ;  but 
there  is  combined  in  Pepys's  case  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
fine  clothes,  with  a  prudent  attention  to  the  cost ;  tne  first  be- 
speaking the  consciousness  of  personal  vanity  proper  to  the  pur- 
chaser ;  the  latter,  peculiar  to  one  who  has  regarded  the  other 
Side  of  the  account,  and,  no  question,  derived  from  the  good 
master  fashioner,  the  father,  whose  ultimate  end  in  creating  fine 
garments  was  to  make  money  by  them.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  examples ;  but  we  rest  the  gist  of  our  evidence  on  this 
notable  entry,  which  we  think  intimates  a  degree  of  interest  in 
the  res  vestiaria,  which  could  not  have  survived  the  second 
generation  from  the  actual  tailor,  whose  blood  must  have  con- 
tended strongly  with  the  acquired  feelings  of  the  courtier,  to  in- 
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duce  him  to  bemoan  a  doak,  which  lost  its  Instil  in  a  eaose  to 

flattering. 

^  This  day  in  the  afternoon,  stepping  with  the  Dnke  of  Tork  into 
St.  James's  Park,  it  rained ;  and  1  was  forced  to  lend  the  Duke  of  Toil: 
iny  cloak,  which  he  wore  through  the  Park.^-— vol.  it.  p.  219. 

If  this  does  not  prove  our  assertion,  one  more  quotation,  and 
we  have  done. 

^  This  day  1  got  a  little  rent  in  my  new  fine  camlett  cloak  with  the 
latch  of  Sir  G.  Carteret's  door;  but  it  is  darned  up  at  my  tailor%  tiiat 
it  will  be  no  great  blemish  to  it ;  but  it  troubled  me.' — vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

We  must  not  omit  the  journalbt^s  delight,  the  first  time  he  saw 
himself  written  Enquire  on  the  address  of  a  letter — the  ^  great 
pride' with  which,  on  the  30th  June,  1662,  'he  led  the  Ladj 
Parteret  through  the  crowd  by  the  hand,  she  being  very  fine, 
and  her  page  carrying  up  ber  train  ;'  nor,  better  still,  the  triumph 
vrith  which  he,  for  the  first  time,  finds  himself  entertaining  ase* 
lect  company  of  people  of  rank,  at  dinner. 

^  I  had  six  noble  dishes  for  them,  dressed  by  a  man  cook,  and  con* 
mended,  as  indeed  they  deserved,  for  exceeding  well  done.  We  eat 
with  great  pleasure,  and  1  enjoyed  myself  in  it ;  eating  in  silver  plates, 
and  all  things  mighty  rich  and  handsome  about  me.  Till  dark  at  din- 
ner, and  then  broke  up  with  great  pleasure.' — voL  i.  p*  486. 

There  may  be  something  a  little  childish  in  all  this  exultation, 
but'slill,  as  no  one  is  surprised  at  an  individual  sacrificing  ease, 
health,  and  comfort,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  the  means 
of  supporting  such  a  display,  it  is  always  some  comfort  in  finding 
(te  actually  enjoys  that  which  he  has  laboured  so  hard  to  gain# 
And  after  all  Mr.  Pepys  was  probably  not  more  vain  than  was 
natural  to  any  man  who  had  attained  wealth  and  distinction  by 
his  own  exertions — he  was  only  trusting  to  the  cipher  he  used, 
and  more  candid  than  people  are  used  to  be  in  conununicating 
his  real  feelings. 

These  humours  of  the  journalist  seem  to  us  so  diverting,  that 
we  cannot  but  carry  on  the  same  tracing  out  of  petty  vanity  into 
another  source  of  action,  especially  as  it  seems  to  correct  an 
opinion  which  many  grave  authors  have  entertained,  namely, 
that  the  most  important  period  to  human  vanity  occurs  when 
the  boy  draws  on  his  first  pair  of  boots.  We  suspect  that  the 
stoutest  adherents  of  that  hypothesis  must  feel  shaken,  as  they 
contemplate,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Clerk  of  the  Acts,  the  ague  fits 
of  hope,  doubt,  and  tremulous  exultation  which  attend  starting  a 
carriage  for  the  first  time.  There  is  a  fine  gradation  between 
the  inchoated  conception  and  the  completed  purpose,  which  we 
piust  necessarily  mark  out  for  our  reaoer's  benefit,  as  the  inter- 
vention 
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veoiiM  of  otbtr  maUevtt  breajks  io  the  diary  ioelf  the  coDlinuity 
•f  ti«  progress  of  tkif  solemn  evenu 

At  an  early  period  (but  we  have  lost  the  reference),  our  lucky 
ispiraBt  be«^  to  testtfy  some  unwillingness  to  be  seen  under  the 
bumble  shelter  of  a  hackney  coach.  At  a  later  date,  the  recorded 
discoTery  that  a  friend  had  procured  an  equipage  at  the  moderate 
price  id£^^  intimates,  to  those  who  know  tne  human  heart,  the 
Jatent  purpose  which  was  hatching  in  the  bosom  of  the  diarist 
On  the  30th  October,  1668,  it  appears  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys 
had  been  long  thinking  about  an  equipage,  and  Mr.  Pepys  ac- 
tually took  heart  of  grace,  and  bid  ^650  for  a  coach.  IShortly 
after  he  gires  a  livery,  the  first  he  bad,  green  lined  with  red ;  and 
tipoB  the  80tb  November,  2d  and  3d  December,  occur  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  entries* 

'  Mj  wife  after  dinner  went  the  first  time  abroad  in  her  coach,  calling 
on  Ri^r  Pepys,  and  visiting  Mra.  Creed  and  my  cosen  Turner.  Thus 
ended  this  month  with  very  good  content,  but  most  expenceful  to  my 
purse  on  things  of  pleasure,  iMving  furnished  my  wife^s  closet,  and  the 
MSl  chamber,  and  a  coach  and  horses,  that  e? er  1  knew  in  the  world ; 
and  I  am  pot  into  the  greatest  condition  of  outward  state  that  eyer  I 
wss  io,  or  hope  ever  to  be,  or  desired.' — vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

*  Abroad  with  my  wife,  the  first  time  that  ever  1  rode  in  my  owa 
coach,  wUch  do  make  my  heart  rejoice  and  praise  God,  and  pray  him^te 
Mess  it  to  ae  and  continue  it.'— vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

^  And  so  home,  it  being  mighty  pleasure  to  go  alone  with  my  poor 
wife  ia  a  coach  of  our  own  to  a  play,  and  makes  us  appear  mighty  great, 
1  tliink,  in  the  world ;  at  least,  greater  than  ever  I  could,  or  my  friends 
for  me,  have  once  expected ;  or,  1  tiiink,  than  ever  any  of  my  family 
ever  yet  lived  in  my  memory,  but  my  cosen  Pepys  in  Salkbury  Court.' 
— voL  U.  p.  28S. 

Every  white  will  have  its  black. 
And  e? ery  sweet  its  sour ; — 

And  even  the  pleasure  of  riding  in  one's  own  coach  has,  it  seems, 
its  own  disadvantages.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Pepys,  something  of 
the  latest,  that  though  rainv  weather,  in  the  literal  sense  was  the 
natural  time  to  take  coach  in,  yet  he  might  be  censured  by  his 
superiors  for  such  a  superfluous  piece  of  state,  commenced  when 
the  political  horizon  around  them  chanced  to  look  gloomy. '  The 
spirit  therefore  of  doubt  prevails  in  the  following  meaiora  dum 
of  10th  April,  1669. 

^  Tlieoce  to  the  park,  my  wife  and  I ;  and  here  Sir  W.  Coventry  did 
first  see  me  and  iny  wife  in  a  coach  of  our  own  ;  and  so  did  also  this 
night  the  Duke  of  York,  who  did  eye  my  wife  mightily.  But  I  begin  to 
doubt  that  my  being  so  much  seen  in  my  own  coach  at  this  time  may  be 
observed  to  my  prejudice ;  but  1  must  venture  it  now.' — vol.  i.  p.  329. 

At  length — after  many  visits  to  the  coachyard,  and  gratuities  to 

the 
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the  coachmaker's  men,  and  after  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the 
carrriage  cleaned,  and  oiled,  and  cased,  after  the  best  manner, 
comes  disappointment  like  a  winter  cloud,  and  the  grand  and 
decisive  launch  of  their  coach  in  Hyde  Park  reminds  us  of  the 
days  of  happiness  proposed  to  himself  by  Seged,  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia. 

^  Up  betimes.    My  wife  extraordinary  fine  with  her  flowered  tabby 
gown  that  she  made  two  years  ago,  now  laced  exceeding  pretty ;  and 
indeed  was  &ie  all  over.  And  mighty  earnest  to  go,  though  the  miy  was 
verv  lowering ;  and  she  would  have  me  put  on  my  fine  sdt,  which  I  did. 
And  so  anon  we  went  alone  through  the  town  with  our  new  lireries  of 
serge,  and  the  horses'  manes  and  tails  tied  with  red  ribbons,  and  the 
standards  thus  gilt  with  varnish,  and^all  clean,  and  green  reinea,  liiat 
people  did  mightily  look  upon  us ;  and  the  truth  is,  i  did  not  see  anjr 
coach  more  pretty,  though  more  gay,  than  ours  all  the  day ;  the  day 
being  unpleasing,  though  the  Park  full  of  coaches,  but  dusty,  and  windy, 
and  cold,  and  now  and  then  a  little  dribbling  of  rain ;  and  what  made  it 
worse,  there  were  so  many  hackney  coaches  as  spoiled  the  sight  of  the 
gentlemenU  ;  and  so  we  had  little  )[>leasure.'* — vol.  ii.  p.  337, 8. 

This  it  is  to  put  trust  in  chariots  and  horses ! 

There  are  sundry  other  odd  littlenesses  about  Pepys  which 
injure  him  in  comparison  with  his  friend  Evelyn*  He  was  too 
sensible  of  the  influence  of  the  great,  and  too  ready  to  truckle 
to  it,  though  we  believe  honest  and  fair  in  his  own  department. 
In  the  course  of  offence  taken  against  him  by  the  celebrated  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  on  account  of  his  having  marked  out 
some  ornamental  trees  in  Clarendon  Park  for  the  use  of  the  navy, 
both  he  and  his  principal.  Lord  Sandwich,  retreat  vilely  from 
what  they  seem  to  have  (however  absurdly)  conceived  to  be  a 
high  public  duty — with  this  humiliating  confession  on  the  part 
of  Pepys;  ^  Lord,  to  see  how  we  poor  wretches  dare  not  do  the 
King  good  service  for  fear  of  the  greatness  of  these  men  V 
During  an  interview,  in  which  he  uses  all  the  evasions  and  ex* 
cuses  which  might  deprecate  the  Chancellor's  displeasure,  he 
labours  under  an  occasional  suspicion  that  Clarendon  is  seriously 
disposed  ^  to  try  his  fidelity  to  his  kine.  The  Chancellor  dis* 
liked,  as  any  other  gentleman  would  do,  having  fine  trees  cut 
down  close  to  his  house :  but  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts  magnifies 
the  matter  most  ridiculously.  Elsewhere  Pepys  seems,  at  least, 
fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  propitiating  the  great,  but  the 
following  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  dread  he  entertained  in  fail- 
ing in  the  least  etiquette  towards  them.  He  met,  it  seems,  the 
Duke  of  York  coming  along  ^  the  Pell  Mell ;' 

*  In  our  walk  over  the  Parke,  one  of  the  Duke's  footmen  come  runnioi^ 
behind  us,  and  come  looking  just  in  our  faces  to  see  who  we  were,  and 
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wctti  back  agtin.    What  hit  meaniDg  it  I  know  oot,  bat  wis  fearM 
Hull  1  laif  ht  Dot  go  far  enoogb  witb  my  bat  oC — vol  i.  p.  243. 

Oar  diarist  must  not  be  too  severely  judged.  He  lived  in  a 
time  wben  tbe  worst  examples  abounded,  a  time  of  court  in- 
trigue and  state  revolution,  when  notbint:  was  certain  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  when  all  who  were  possessed  of  any  opportunity  to 
Bsake  profit,  used  it  witb  the  most  shameless  avidity,  lest  tbe 
Mklen  minutes  should  pass  away  unimproved.  It  was  said  of 
Charles  himself,  that  he  did  bv  Tangiers  as  Lord  Caernarvon 
aaid  of  wood,  which  be  termed  ^  an  excrescence  of  tbe  earth, 
provided  by  God  for  the  payment  of  debts.'  The  same  might 
at  that  time  have  been  said  of  most  of  tbe  great  employments  in 
England,  which  were  considered  by  those  who  filled  them,  not 
with  reference  to  the  public  right  and  interest,  but  merely  as  they 
could  be  rendered  available  to  their  own  private  emolument,  ft 
is  no  mean  praise,  that  we  find  Pepys,  at  such  a  period  of  general 
abuse,  labouring  successfully  to  introduce  order  and  discounte- 
nance abuses  in  his  own  department.  He  received  many  hints 
to  the  following  purpose,  which,  with  his  observations  and 
answers,  give  a  more  favourable  idea  of  his  character  than  that 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  foibles  and  fopperies  we  have 
been  noticing* 

*  He  tells  me  also,  as  a  friend,  tbe  great  injury  that  be  thinks  I  do 
myself  bj  being  so  severe  in  the  yards,  and  contracting  tbe  ill-will  of  tbe 
wliole  Navy  for  those  ofl&ces,  singly  upon  myself.  Now  1  discharge  a 
good  coMcience  therein,  and  I  tell  bim  that  no  man  can  (nor  do  be  say 
aoy  say  it)  charge  me  with  doing  wrong ;  but  ratjier  do  as  many  good  of> 
fices  as  any  man.  They  think,  be  says,  that  1  have  a  mind  to  get  a 
good  name  with  tbe  King  and  Duke,  who  he  tells  me  do  not  coiuiider 
any  socb  tiling ;  bat  1  shall  have  as  good  thanks  to  let  all  alone,  and 
do  as  the  rest.  Bat  1  believe  the  contrary ;  and  yet  1  told  bim  I  never 
go  to  the  Dake  alone,  as  others  do,  to  talk  of  my  own  services.  How- 
erer,  1  will  make  use  of  his  council,  and  take  some  course  to  prevent 
baving  the  single  ill-will  of  tbe  office.' — vol.  i.  p.  244. 

Indeed  it  is  highly  necessarv  to  keep  in  mind  that  Mr.  Pepj^s 
was  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  closed  this  diary  in 
1669,  and  that  of  the  far  more  important  half  of  his  life  this 
record  furnishes  no  account  whatever.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  under  James  II.  was,  no  doubt,  a  difierent  man  in 
man  V  particulars  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts,  whose  comparatively 
bumble  career  we  have  been  surveying*  The  high  character  of 
Pepys  in  his  ultimate  official  station  is  well  known ;  nor  can  it 
l>e  denied  that  the  unfortunate  Prince  he  served  deserves  credit 
for  having  uniformly  sheltered  so  faithful  and  useful  a  public 
servant  as  tbe  Secretary  against  the  ill  will  which  he  incurred 
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hj  kis  iHuremitiiDg  atieotiao  to  the  interest!  o£  tlie  Jiiog  and 
kiDgdon.  The  Taiious  disadvantages  with  which  Pepjs  luMi 
throughout  his  public  life  to  contend  were  of  a  kind  which  would 
have  broken  down  the  patience  of  a  less  zealous  and  industrious 
officer.  When  he  first  came  into  office  under  Lord  Sandwich's 
patronage,  there  was  nothii^  but  destruction  and  confusion  in  tk# 
affairs  of  thenavjr.  (vol.  iu  p.  47 1«)  The  fleet  in  such  order,  as 
to  discipline,  as  if  the  devil  bad  commanded  it.  (ib.)  Ships 
cast  away  by  mere  rashness  and  drunken  humour  of  the  csptains^ 
irbo  swore  if  the  pilots  did  not  carry  them  where  they  were 
pleased  to  order,  they  would  run  them  through ;  and  the  ppofli- 
facy  of  all  ranks  increased  tp  the  utmost  height*  Sopie  oi  the 
Sag-ofBcers  themselves  were  so  ignorant  of  seamanship  as  not  to 
know  which  tack  lost  the  wind  or  kept  it.  The  vessels  did  not 
support  each  other  in  battle,  and  fell  out  of  the  line  upon  receiving 
the  smallest  damage,  under  pretence  of  refitting.  The  men,  ill* 
fed  and  unpaid,  deserted  whenever  the  humour  seized  them,  or 
besieged  the  Navy-office,  so  that  no  business  could  b^e  done« 
^  because  of  the  horrible  croud,  and  lamentable  moans  of  the  poor 
seamen  that  do  be  starving  in  the  street  for  lack  of  modey.' 
(vol.  i.  p.  353.)  On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  confusion  was 
even  greater,  so  as  to  menace  Mr.  Pepys  with  loss  of  his  eve? 
lung's  meal. 

*  The  yard  befa^  very  fiill  sf  women,  (I  betiere  above  three  htm* 
4re4,)  coming  to  get  monej  for  their  husband  and  fiiends  that  srs 

K' loners  in  Holland ;  and  they  lay  clamouring  and  swearing  and  ears» 
OS,  that  my  wife  and  i  were  afraid  to  send  a  venison  pastj,  that  we 
have  for  supper  to-night,  to  the  codL^s  to  be  baked,  for  fear  of  their 
offering  violence  to  it ;  but  it  went,  and  no  hurt  done.  To  the  Tow- 
er to  speak  with  Sir  John  Robinson  about  the  bad  condition  of  the 
pressed  men  for  want  of  clothes  ' — vol.  i.  p.  429. 

We  will  conclude  this  picture  with  what  occurs  vol.  ii.  p.  112, 
where  we  are  told  of  the  poor  seamen,  in  their  desperation  for 
want  of  pay,  jumping  into  the  Thames  to  escape  from  the  service^ 
though  two  were  shot  by  the  soldiers  posted  to  prevent  their 
escape ;  ^  they  being  as  good  men  as  ever  were  in  the  world,  and 
would  readily  serve  the  King  were  they  but  paid.'  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  navy  of  Charles  II.,  and  we  need  not  waste  words  in 
accounting  for  the  wretched  conduct  of  the  Dutch  war,  ^nd  the 
insults  and  loss  sustained  at  Sheerness  and  Chatham.  The 
historical  reader  will  find  much  curious  information  on  both 
these  particulars,  and  many  others,  in  the  Memoirs.  It  is  indis- 
putable that  up  to  the  present  hour  the  British  navy  has  every 
reason  to  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  great  reforming  ser- 
vices  of  James  II.,  and  his  faithful  servant  Mr.  Pepys. 

Our 
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Oar  Jburnftlist,  besides  bis  mve  treatise  v^  tbe  Mare  Clau* 
sum — fa  wfaicb,  hy  the  bye,  he  ga^e  a  new  title  at  tbe  Restorar* 
tioii,  the  former  being  suited  to  the  RepnbKcan  model — has  some 
pretension  to  notice  as  a  man  of  letters, — having  written  a  ro^ 
mance,  and,  at  least,  two  songs.  The  former  he  prudently  burn- 
ed, tboogh  not  without  some  reeret,  doobting  he  couk)  not  do  it 
M>  weH  orer  again  if  he  shoold  try,  (vol.  i.  p.  975) ;  the  latter 
were  rendered  mellifluous  by  the  voices  of  Knipp  and  Mercer« 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  got  beyond  the  false  taste  of  bis 
tiaies,  as  he  estols  Yolpone  and  the  Silent  Woman  as  the  best 
plays  he  ever  saw,  and  accounts  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
the  moat  insipid  and  ridiculoos.  (vol.  i.  p.  167.)  Othdlo  he  sets 
down  as  *'  a  mean  thing;'  Henry  VIIL  although  much  cried  op;, 
did  not  please  htm,  even  though  he  went  with  purpose  to  -be 
pleased ;  il  was,  in  his  opinion,  ^  a  simple  thing,  made  of  patches ;' 
^and,  bolides  tbe  shows  and  processions  in  it,  there  was  nothing 
well  done.'  But  tbe  most  diverting  circumstance  is  the  series 
of  tmsnccessfiil  efforts  which  Pepys  made  to  relish  the  cele» 
brated  poem  of  Butler,  then  enjoying  all  the  blaze  of  novel  po« 
pntarity.  Possibly  some  remaining  predilection  for  the  opmion^ 
trfaich  are  ridiculed  in  that  witty  satire  prevented  his  falling  in 
with  tbe  vniversal  fasbton  of  admiring  it.  The  first  part  of  Hu- 
dibras  coat  him  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  but  he  found  it  so  sR^f 
an  abuse  of  a  presby tartan  kniffht  going  to  the  wars,  that  be  be« 
emae  ashaawd  of  it,  and  prudently  sold  it  for  eigbteen-pence. 
Wiae  by  experience,  he  did  not  bnuy  the  second  part,  bat  only 
borrowed  it  to  read. 

Hr.  Pepys,  although  an  economical  man,  appears  to  have  been 
very  generous  tp  his  friends  and  relations,  a  kind  farotber,  a 
dutifol  son,  and  attentive  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  social  duties* 
One  piece  of  generosity  towards  a  relative,  however,  sounds  a 
little  strange  in  modem  ears. 

<  f  did  give  mj  wife's  brother  10$.  tmi  a  coat  that  I  had  by  me,  a 
close-bodied  light^coloured  cloth  coat,  with  a  gold  e^ing  in  each  searn^ 
Aat  was  tbe  lace  of  my  wife^s  best  pettjcoat  that  she  had  when  I  mar* 
Tied.    He  is  going  into  Holland  to  seek  his  fortune.' — vol.  i.  p^  278. 

The  donation  of  ten  shillings  to  a  man  going  to  seek  his  fortune 
is  not  splendid,  though  eked  out  by  the  coat  with  the  gold  ed^ng, 
-which  bad  been  alreadv  *  condemned  a  double  debt  to  pay.' 

Another  peculiarity  is  that,  like  most  curious  people,  ne  is  dis- 
posed to  see  something  uncommon  in  the  most  orciinary  occur- 
rences.  He  was  a  cockney  to  be  sure,  vet  we  are  rather  sur* 
prized  at  tbe  following  notice  of  an  old  soepherd  in  bis  worsted 
stockings. 

*•  T  walked  upon  the  Downes,  where  a  flock  of  sheep  was ;  and  the 
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•  * 

most  pleasant  and  innocent  sight  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  Wefooad 
a  shepherd  and  his  httle  boy  reading,  far  from  any  houses  or  sight  of 
people,  the  bible  to  him ;  and  we  took  notice  of  his  woollen  knit  stock- 
ings,  of  two  colours  mixed.^ — vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  dismiss  tbe  personal  character  of  Pepys 
without  noticing  his  sincere,  pious,  and  thankful  dispositioiu 
Whatever  human  weaknesses  he  may  display,  and  however  he 
may  seem  at  times  vain  of  his  worldly  advantages,  he  never  fails 
to  return  thanks  to  the  Author  of  good  for  the  blessings  which  he 
enjoys ;  and  if  we  see  his  foibles  more  clearly,  it  is  because  there 
is  neither  mystery  nor  vice  to  intercept  our  prospect  into  his 
bosom.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  clear  fountain  that  the  least 
pebbles  are  distinctly  visible. 

In  point  of  expression  such  Memoirs,  composed  entirely  for. 
bringmg  back  events  to  the  writer's  own  recollection,  ought  not 
to  be  severely  criticised.  The  language  is  always  distinct  and 
intelligible,  though  sometimes  amusinely  quaint ;  as  when  he  says 
of  Harrison,  that  in  the  course  of  being  hanged,  drawn,  aud 
quartered,  ^  he  looked  as  cheerful  as  any  man  could  do  in  that 
condition ;'  (vol.  i.  p.  78.)  and  again  in  the  following  exquisitely 
limited  tribute  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  a  predecessor  in  office. 

^  Sir  William  Petty  tells  me  that  Mr.  Barlow  is  dead ;  for  which,  God 
knows  my  heart,  I  could  be  as  sorry  as  is  possible  for  one  to  be  for  a 
stranger,  by  whose  death  he  gets  lOOL  per  annum.' — vol.  i.  p.  329.    . 

.  The  publick  affairs  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  these  Meniojfs 
are,  of  course,  numerous  and  interesting,  and  Pepvs's  information, 
recorded  merely  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  collected,  in  many 
instances,  from  the  highest  authorities,  cannot  but  be  valuable* 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  evidence  occurs  of  a  very  new  and 
original  character,  contradictory  of  historical  facts  as  usually 
stated.  But  there  is  much  that  is  additional  and  explanatory  of 
what  was  formerly  known ;  much  that  removes  all  doubt, — that 
throws  a  more  distinct  and  vivid  light  over  the  picture  of  England 
and  its  government  during;  the  ten  years  succeeding  the  Restora- 
tion. A  most  melancholy  picture  it  is  of  the  period  illuminated 
by  the  wit  of  Hamilton,  and  sung  by  Dryden — 

^  The  world  was  then  so  light, 
I  hardly  felt  the  weight ; — 
Joy  ruled  the  day,  and  love  the  night.^ 

Secular  Masque. 

The  evidence  of  this  prosaic  contemporary  places  it  in  a  very 
different  view.  The  conduct  of  the  king,  mean,  thoughtless,  and 
inconsiderate  beyond  measure,  was  sucn  as  could  not  have  been 

f pardoned  in  a  prince  in  the  hey-day  of  youth,  and  nursed  in  the 
ull  enjoyment  of  absolute  command.    Yet  Charles,  in  advanced 
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U&j  Mid  Iraiiied  in  the  school  of  adversity,  seems  to  have  po»- 
erned  neitber  the  power  of  exerting  his  own  reason  nor  the  sub» 
MseioQ  to  be  goaded  by  the  wisdom  of  others^  bot  to  have  flung  the 
reina  of  his  empire  among  bis  coortiers  at  random,  or  volantarily 
and  by  choice  to  have  imparted  them  to  the  most  profligate 
amongst  these,  as  Buckingham  and  Cliflbrd.  Mere  good  nature  is 
the  only  rirtae  which  Pepjfs  allows  him,  for  he  will  not  even  admit 
his  power  of  saying  the  wise  things  which  he  never  did*  He  de- 
acrioes  him  as  reading  his  speecn  from  the  throne  imperfectly 
and  ill,  (vol.  u  p.  S48.)  and  repeatedly  mentions  his  conversation 
as  poor,  flat,  and  uninteresting.  His  talk  with  his  courtiers,  when 
engaged  m  visitinj;  the  naval  magazines,  he  describes  as  idle  and 
firotby,  misbecoming  the  serious  business  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, (p.  tSl.)  Perhaps,  however,  the  person  who  could  not 
see  the  wit  of  Hudibras  may  have  been  blind  to  that  of  Charles^ 
The  management  even  of  the  king^s  personal  accommodations 
was  of  the  most  disreputable  kind.  Pepys  gives  a  most  singular 
example. 

^  After  dinner  comes  in  Mr.  To  wnsend :  and  there  I  was  witness  of  ^ 
horrid  raleing  which  Mr.  Ashbornham,  as  one  of  the  ffrooms  of  the 
king*'  bed  chamber,  did  give  him  for  want  of  Unen  for  the  king^s  person  | 
which  he  swore  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  that  the  king  would  not  en* 
dure  it,  and  that  the  king  his  father  would  have  hans;^  his  wardrobe* 
mmt  shoudd  he  have  b^n  served  se ;  the  king  havug  at  this  daj  no 
^aaAercharsiaadbattliree  bands  lo  his  neck,  he  swore.  Mr.Townseod 
pleaded  waat  of  Bseae  J  and  the  owing  of  the  liDe»-dniper  60002.;  and 
tiiat  lie  hath  of  late  got  maav  rich  tlitogs  made,  beds  and  siiaets  widsaii 
dleti  without  meoej ;  and  that  he  oaa  go  no  fiwtlier :  bot  still  this  old 
man  (indeed  like  an  oM  loving  servant)  did  cfj  oat  for  tlie  lunges  persea 
to  be  neglected.  Dat  when  he  was  gone,  Towasead  told  me  that  it  is  the 
Crooms  taking  awaj  the  king's  linen  at  the  auarter's  end,  as  their  feeS| 
which  makes  this  great  want;  for  whether  the  king  can  get  it  or  no, 
tfiej  will  run  awav  at  the  quarter's  end  with  what  he  hath  had,  let  tlia 
king  get  more  as  he  can.' — vol  it  p.  122. 

The  coarseness  of  manners  which  prevailed  in  the  court  seems 
to  have  been  excessive,  and  the  bantering,  which  took  place  be* 
twixt  the  gallants  and  the  ladies,  of  the  most  vulgar  description* 
One  scene  of  royal  mirth  is  described,  in  which  the  jest  lay  in 
Charles's  endeavouring  to  persuade  his  queen  to  confess  herself 
to  be 

As  ladies  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords. 

The  queen's  answer  was,  *  you  lye,'  the  first  words  Pepys  ever 
heard  her  speak  in  English,  and  which,  no  doubt,  show  she  had 
studied  the  language  to  the  foundation.  A  better  repartee  of  poor 
Katharine  was  made  to  Lady  Castiemaine,  who  had  the  assurance 
to  wonder  how  her  majesty  could  have  the  patience  to  sit  so 
TOL.  xxxui.  ao.  66.<— Q.  R.  39  .   long 
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]oDg  a  dressing, '  I  have  muck  reason  to  use  patience,'  said  the 
queen,  ^  I  can  well  bear  with  it.'  So  high  did  this  spring  tide  of 
profligacy  run  that  it  got  into  places  where  it  should  have  been 
excluded  by  every  barrier  of  decency,  if  not  of  higher  feeling*  It 
was,  for  example,  thought  no  unfitting  entertainment  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  that  ^  one  Comet  Bolton'  should  mimic  through  all  the 
forms  the  presbyterian  mode  of  worship.  Pepys,  who  does  not 
know  whether  to  be  pleased  or  scandalized,  tells  us,  he  did 

^  Pray  and  preach  like  a  Presbyter  Scot,  with  ail  the  possible  imitatioii 
in  grimaces  and  voice.  And  his  text  about  the  hanging  up  their  harps 
upon  the  willows:  and  a  serious  good  sermon  too,  exclaiming  agaiiut 
bishops,  and  crying  up  of  my  good  Lord  Eglington,  till  it  made  as  all 
burst ;  but  I  did  wonder  to  have  the  bishop  at  this  time  to  make  him- 
self sport  with  things  of  this  kind,  but  I  perceive  it  was  shown  him  as  a 
rarity.  And  he  took  care  to  have  the  room-door  shut,  but  there  were 
about  twenty  gentlemen  there  $  and  myself  infinitely  pleased  with  the 
novelty.' — vol.  ii.  p.  342,  343. 

Notwithstandine  the  precaution  of  shutting  the  door,  we  scarce 
think  this  would  be  now<a-days  accounted  a  becoming  archi- 
episcopal  amusement. 

The  license  which  was  introduced  by  the  restoration  has  been 
often  described,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen. the  fol- 
lowing contrast  made  subject  of  wonderment. 

^  Of  all  the  old  army  now  you  cannot  see  a  man  be^nff  about  the 
streets ;  but  what  ?  You  shall  have  this  captain  turned  a  shoemaker  ; 
the  lieutenant,  a  baker ;  this  a  brewer ;  that  a  haberdasher ;  this  com- 
mon soldier,  a  porter ;  and  every  man  in  his  apron  and  frock,  &c  as  if 
they  had  done  never  nothing  else ;  whereas  the  others  go  with  their 
belts  and  swords,  swearing  and  cursing,  and  stealing ;  running  into  peo- 
ple's bouses,  by  force  oftentimes,  to  carry  away  something ;  and  tUa  is 
the  difference  between  the  temper  of  one  and  the  other.' — voL  L  p.  261. 

How  could  all  this  be  otherwise?  The  wars  being  over,  those 
who  had  been  butchers  and  bakers  ere  they  beean,  resumed  their 
proper  vocations.  The  cavaliers,  the  idle  gentlemen,  did  exactly 
the  same  thing.  Thev  could  not  return  to  trades  which  they 
had  never  learnt.  Debauchery  was  now  in  too  many  instances 
their  sole  metier* 

In  the  fleet  there  were  only  reckoned  three  cavalier  captains 
who  were  fit  to  command,  and  in.  the  state  it  was  pretty  much 
the  same,  for  the  elder  cavaliers,  having  been  excluded  from  public 
business  for  twenty  years,  were  becoming  incapable  of  it,  and  re- 
tired to  look  after  their  private  afiiairs,  and  the  younger  men 
were  totally  abandoned  to  vice  and  profligacy. — vol.  i.  p.  229. 

The  fury  and  violence  of  the  hot-headed  young  gallants  was  in 
proportion  to  their  profligacy.    The  court,  occasionally  a  scene 
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of  absolute  drankeDness,  was,  of  cooBequence,  frequently  one  of 
Inawling  and  violence  even  in  the  king^s  own  presence,  bucking- 
ham  struck  the  Elarl  of  Dorchester  and  pullea  off  his  periwig  at 
a  conference  between  the  house  of  Lords  and  Commons— {vol.  ii. 

235.)  Rochester  struck  Killigrew  in  the  king's  presence,  and 
is  insolence  was  pardoned  on  the  spot,  (p.  305.)  and  the  king  be- 
came mean  in  the  ejes  of  all  men  by  submitting  to  such  indigni- 
ties. The  most  desperate  duels  were  currently  fought  among  the 
courtiers,  and  Pepys  gives  a  particular  account  of  that  betwixt 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which 
the  last  named  n6bleman  fell.  They  fought  three  of  a  side,  and 
two  were  slain,  (p.  181.)  Pepys  does  not  mention  the  well 
kfiown  anecdote  that  Lady  Shrewsbury,  in  the  disguise  of  a  page, 
held  the  duke's  horse  while  he  was  fighting  with  her  husband, 
but  he  mentions  one  which  does  as  little  honour  to  that  hard- 
hearted profligate.  Having  received  into  his  house,  as  a  mistress, 
the  woman  whom  his  hand  had  made  a  widow,  his  unfortunate 
duchess  ventured  to  remonstrate,  saying  ^  that  the  same  house 
^as  not  a  fit  residence  for  herself  and  Lady  Shrewsbury.'  ^  I 
have  been  thinking  so,  madam,'  replied  the  duke,  ^and,  therefore, 
I  have  ordered  your  coach  to  take  you  to  your  father's  house.' 

Other  crimes  were  committed  by  noblemen  with  as  little  shame 
or  hesitation.  Lord  Buckhurst  narrowly  escaped  sentence  of 
death  for  highway  robbery  and  murder,  and  Lord  Rochester  car- 
ried off  forcibly  an  heiress.  Assassination  by  hired  ruffians  was 
not  uncommon ;  and  the  ^  wanton  Shrewsbury,'  already  comme- 
morated, sate  in  her  carriage  to  see  one  of  her  former  admirers 
murdered  by  those  she  had  hired  for  the  purpose — all  without 
legal  investigation,  or  due  punishment.  Indeed  the  king's  au- 
tMrtty  was  used  to  bear  out  profligacy  of  everv  kind  a^inst 
l^al  censui'e.  When  a  constable  arrested  Sedhey  and  Buck- 
hurst for  indecent  exposure  of  their  persons,  he  was  committed 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  answer  it  at  next  sessions.  Nay, 
to  little  was  the  civil  power  respected  when  it  chanced  to 
interfere  with  the  court,  that  we,  who  have  been  bred  with  all 
due  veneration  for  their  honours  of  the  quarter-sessions,  read 
with  horror  how — Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  woodmonger  and 
justice  of  peace,  having  granted  a  warrant  to  arrest  Sir  Alex- 
ajider  Frazier,  a  physician  belonging  to  the  court,  for  a  debt 
of  il30,  incurred  for  firing — not  only  were  the  bailiffs,  who 
executcKl  the  writ,  soundly  whipped,  but  the  justice  himself, 
actually  committed  to  the  porter's  lodge,  scarcely  escaped  the 
same  punishment.    Sir  Godfrey,  afterwards  the  proto-martyr  of 

the 
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t3m  Popisb  plot,  viBciicated  his  tction  by  the  opbkjBft  of  the 
judges^  and  refused  an  apology.  It  was  thouf^t  by  Pepys  that 
this  might  end  ill  fpr  the  court.  (voL  ii.  p.  S46*)  But  it  was  Sir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey's  death,  not  any  incident  of  his  life,  wUcb 
was  fated  to  lead  to  strong  popular  commotion* 

The  nature  of  this  people  was  ferocious,  after  the  example  of 
their  betters.  Brothers  fell  by  each  other^s  hands,  [see  the  slory 
of  the  Fieldings,  vol.  ii,  pp.  53. 58.]  Pactions  bandied  together 
in  the  streets,  the  butchers  against  the  brewers,  the  watenMa 
9gainst  the  butchers,  and  fought  out  their  feuds  without  interfa* 
rence  or  censure.  Nay,  the  retinues  of  the  French  ^od  Spanish 
ambassadors  fought  a  pitched  battle  in  the  streets  of  London  lo 
settle  a  question  of  precedence,  the  king  prohibiting  all  inlerfe* 
rence.  The  Spaniards  had  the  precaution  to  arm  the  reins  and 
harnessing  of  their  carriages  with  chains,  which  could  not  be  cut, 
and  came  off  victorious.  There  were  several  men  killed  en  tfa^ 
akle  of  the  French,  one  or  two  on  that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  an 
Englishman  by  a  bullet,  (vol.  i.  p.  11 8.)  There  is  no  mentioa 
of  any  notice  oeing  taken  of  this  affray  by  the  En^h  govenip 
ment,  though,  for  (he  death  of  a  British  subject,  slain  in  a  similar 
commotion  during  the  Protectorate,  Cromwell  brought  to  trial  an4 
cut  off  the  head  of  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  the  brother  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  ambassador. 

Corruption  was  universal.  All  offices  were  made  subject  of 
open  traffic.  Nothing  could  be  done  without  a  consideratioi^ 
either,  according  to  Forgard,  received  beforehand,  as  logice,  a 
bribe,  or  after  the  good  turn  was  done,  as  a  gratification.  Tha 
slightest  promise  of  service  required  such  an  acknowledgmeat :; 
and  while  round  sums  of  money,  silver  porringers,  gold  cups,  and 
so  forth,  were  travelling  to  and  fro  among  the  rich  and  nobh^ 
the  ^  smallest  donation'  was  accepted  and  expected  from  those 
who  had  no  mcMre  to  give.  Upon  a  bare  civil  speech  from  hia 
(Nrigioal  patron.  Sir  George  Downing,  Pepys  dkpatched  a  poHer 
for  his  best  fur  cap,  that  ne  might  bestow  it  on  Sir  George,  as  ia 
du^  bound.  But  the  porter  tarried  so  long  on  the  way,  that  the 
principal  had  sailed  before  his  arrival,  and  so  the  cap  retained  its 
place  in  Mr.  Pepys's  wardrobe,  (vol.  i.  p.  9.)  What  shoald  we 
BOW  think  of  the  courtesy  of  a  clerk  who,  in  return  for  some  fa^ 
vourable  speech  of  his  master,  made  his  worthy  principal,  in  the 
abundance  of  his  gratitude,  a  present  of  his  best  t)eavtf  batl 
Such  were  ^  Good  iTing  Charles's  golden  days*  ? 

If  quitting  ihe  broad  path  of  history  We  seek  fior  minute  iafev- 
mattoo  concerning  ancient  manners  and  customs,  the  progreaa  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  various  branches  of  antiquity,  we  have 

never 
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nemr  aeeii  a  nkie  Mrtch  as  the  ToltMnae  before  vt.  The  vafiely 
•f  Pcf>TS^  tastes  and  pursuits  led  him  into  almost  erery  depart* 
DODt  of  Itfie.  He  was  a  man  of  business ;  a  man  of  information, 
if  not  of  learning;  a  men  of  taste;  a  man  of  whim;  and,  lo 
a  certain  degree,  a  man  of  pleasure.  He  was  a  statesman,  a  bel 
eaprtt,  a  virtuoso,  and  a  connoisseur.  His  curiosity  made  him 
an  ttowearied,  as  well  as  an  universal  learner,  and  whatever  he 
taw,  found  its  way  inio  his  tables.  Thus  his  diary  absolutely 
foacmMes  the  raiial  cauldrons  at  the  wedding  of  Comacho,  a 
aoose  into  which  was  sure  to  bring  forth  at  once  abundance  aad 
variety  of  whatever  could  gratify  the  most  eccentric  appetite* 
i^  for  example,  a  gastronome,  to  continue  the  allusion,  oesires 
to  know  what  constituted  a  good  dinner,  he  will  find  that  a  *  very 
fiae*  one  consiatod  of 

^  A  dish  of  marrowbones ;  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  a  loin  of  veal ;  a  dish  of 
fowl,  three  pollels,  and  a  dosea  of  larks  aU  in  a  dish ;  a  great  tart, 
a  Boat's  tongwa,  a  dish  of  anchovies ;  a  disk  of  prawns  and  cheese.^-^ 

Or,  if  he  has  any  curiosity  to  know  what  the  Duke  of  York 
accounted  the  best  universal  sauce  in  the  world,  Mr.  Pepys 
win  give  it  biro,  and  he  may  advertise  it  to-morrow,  in  rivalry 
of  Bur|ess,  if  he  be  so  minded.  This  curious  condiment  is 
made  of  some  parsley  and  a  dry  toast  beat  in  a  mortar  with 
Tinegar,  salt,  and  a  httle  pepper.  It  was  taught  to  the  Duke 
by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  so  we  marvel  it  comprehends  not 
l^arlic.  It  is  eaten  indifferently  with  flesh,  fowl,  or  fish.  Or, 
m  case  the  reader  be  one  who  delights  to  know  how  our 
ancestors  dighted  them  in  array,  we  have  already  shown  hoW 
well  qualifi^  Mr.  Pepys  is  to  act  as  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 
He  is  particularly  minute  on  the  plan  of  Charles  II.  to  introduce 
a  national  dress  never  to  be  altered,  and  which  was  taken  from 
tluit  of  Poland.  Evelyn,  not  so  apt  as  our  friend  Pepys  to  re- 
Cord  the  ephemeral  fashions  of  the  time,  notices  this  circumstance 
and  imputes  the  king's  resolution  in  some  degree  to  the  perusal 
of  a  pamphlet  written  by  himself.*  The  more  minute  Pepys, 
^>eaking  of  this  garment  of  eternal  endurance,  tells  us : 

*  This  day  the  kiag  begins  to  pot  on  his  v<»st,  and  1  did  see  several  per- 
sons of  the  House  ofLords  and  Commons  too,  great  courtiers,  who  are 
Init ;  being  a  long  cassocke  close  to  the  bodj,  of  black  cloth,  and  pinked 
with  white  silk  under  it,  and  a  coat  over  It,  and  the  legs  ru£9ed  with 
^lack  riband  like  a  pigeon^s  leg :  and  upon  the  whole  I  wish  the  km|^ 
to  kaep  It,  fw  It  is  a  very  fine  and  haadsoaie  garment.'--vol.  i.  p.  470. 

Afterwards  Charles  came  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  pinking 

*  Efelyn^B  Mi Kioirt,  toI.  i.  p.  37S. 

made 
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made  the  wearers  look  too  much  like  magpie^;  so  that  was  iaid 
aside.  Several  courtiers  laid  bets  with  the  kine,  according  to 
Evelyn,  that  he  would  change  his  purpo.ne,  and  lodged  stakes 
accordingly.  And  in  effect  those  long  vests  which  Dryden  says 
^  did  become  our  English  gravity,'  soon  gave  way  before  French 
doublets  and  hose,  and  other  importations  of  the  Duke  of  Gram* 
mont*  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  imagine  how  a  modern  drawing- 
room  would  look  if  filled  with  courtiers  peacocking  it  about  in 
long  sweeping  trains.  Charles  intended  to  shorten  the  ladies' 
petticoaits  in  proportion  as  he  prolonged  the  men's  trains.  But 
this  experiment  was  disapproved  of  by  Lad^  Carteret  and  Pepys.* 
If  the  reader  be  curious  in  feasts  of  the  ear  rather  than  the 
palate,  he  may  read  Pepys^s  enthusiastic  description  of  the  mu- 
sic in  the  Virgin  Martyr.  He  undervalues  poor  Dryden's  share 
of  the  piece. 

^  But  that  which  did  please  me  beyond  any  thing  in  the  whole  world, 
was  the  wind-musique  when  the  angel  comes  down ;  which  is  so  sweet 
that  it  ravished  me,  and  indeed,  in  a  word,  did  wrap  up  my  soul  so  that 
It  made  me  really  sick,  just  as  1  have  formerly  been  when  in  love  with 
my  wife ;  that  neither  then,  nor  all  the  evening  going  home,  and  at 
home,  I  was  able  to  think  of  any  thing,  but  remained  all  night  trans* 
ported,  so  as  1  could  not  believe  that  ever  any  mosique  hath  that  real 
command  over  the  soul  of  a  man  as  this  did  upon  me ;  and  makes  me 
resolved  to  practice  wind-musique,  and  to  make  my  wife  do  the  like.' 
—vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

Again,  the  curious  in  musical  antiquities  may  be  interested  in 
his  censure  of  the  Scottish  music  which,  at  a  later  period  in  the 
reign  of  Charles,  was  fashionable  in  London ;  but  which,  to  the 
southern  ear  of  Mr.  Clerk  of  the  Acts,  sounded  ^  the  strangest 
airs  he  ever  heard,  and  all  of  one  cast.'  The  natives  present 
praised  and  admired  them — all  but  the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke) 
of  Lauderdale,  who  declared, 

^  He  had  rather  hear  a  cat  mew,  than  the  best  musique  in  the  world ; 
and  the  better  the  musique,  the  more  sick  it  makes  him ;  and  that  of  all 
instruments,  he  hates  the  lute  most,  and  next  to  that  the  baggpipe.^ — 
vol.  i.  p.  434. 

If  the  curious  affect  dramatic  antiquities — a  line  which  lias 
special  charms  for  the  present  age,  no  book  published  in  our  lime 
lias  thrown  so  much  light  upon  pl^ys,  playwrights,  and  play* 
actors.  There  is  an  account  by  Killigrew  of  the  improvements 
which  he  himself  made  upon  the  stage  of  his  time,  bringing  it,  if 
we  may  believe  him,  from  tallow  candles  to  wax  lishts ;  from  two 
or  three  fiddlers  to  nine  or  ten  capital  hands ;  from  tne  late  queen's 

ETf1yn*8  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  378. 
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auspices  rery  rarely  vouchsafed,  to  the  coBstant  and  regular  pa- 
trooage  of  royaltv,  (vol.  iL  p.  1 4.)  Then  there  are  anecdotes,  not 
<mly  of  Knipp  and  Nell,  but  of  Kjnaston  and  Betterton,  and  Lacey 
and  Mohun,  and  passages  concerning  Dryden  and  Cartwright, 
and  Sam  Tuke,  and  we  wot  not  whom  besides — annotations,  in 
short,  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Roscius  Anglicanus.  They  can- 
not, for  example,  but  be  delighted  to  meet  with  the  account  of 
the  new  play,  '  Queen  Elizabeth^s  Troubles,  and  the  History  of 
Eighty-eight,^  which  is  very  curious,  as  it  seems  to  have  consist- 
ed almost  entirely  in  scenerv  and  dumb  show.  The  Queens 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  appeared  dressed  in  the  costumes  of  their 
age ;  and  a  prolocutor  stood  on  the  stage,  and  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  action  to  the  audience.  Pepys  was  mudi  affected 
with  the  sad  story  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  he  had  sucked  in 
from  his  cradle,  but  fully  as  much  so  to  see  Knipp  dance  among 
the  milk-maids,  and  come  out  in  her  night-gown,  with  no  locks 
on,  but  her  bare  face,  and  hair  only  tied  up  in  a  knot  behind ; 
which  he  thought  the  comeliest  dress  he  had  ever  seen  her  in* 
The  play,  as  well  as  the  very  peculiar  mode  of  representation, 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  industry  of  Isaac  Reed. 

There  is  another  class  of  antiquaries,  who  retire  within  the 
ancient  enchanted  circles,  magical  temples,  and  haunted  castles, 
venerated  by  their  forefathers :  and  here  they,  too,  may  find  spells 
against  various  calamities,  as  against  cramps,  thorn-wounds,  and 
the  like,  (i.  p.  323.)  and  stories  respecting  spirits,  and  an  account 
oi  the  ominous  tempest  of  wind  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Journalist,  presaged  the  death  of  the  queen;  but  which  proved 
only  to  refer  to  that  of  Sir  William  Compton ;  with  much  more  to 
the  same  useful  purpose. 

Those  who  desire  to  be  aware  of  the  earliest  discoveries,  as  well 
in  sciences  as  in  the  useful  arts,  may  read  in  Pepys^s  Memoirs,  how 
a  slice  of  roast  mutton  was  converted  into  pure  blood ;  and  of 
those  philosophical  glass  crackers,  which  explode  when  the  tail 
is  broken  off;  of  aaratn  Julminans^  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
blowing  ships  out  of  water;  and  of  a  newly  contrived  gun,  which 
was  to  change  the  whole  system  of  the  art  of  war;  but  which 
has  left  it  pretty  much  on  its  old  footing.  Notices  there  are, 
moreover,  of  the  transfusion  of  blood ;  and  how  many  unhappy 
dogs  died  in  course  of  the  experiment ; — in  short,  we  have  in  this 
sort  the  usual  quantity  of  information,  partly  genuine,  partly  erro- 
neous, partly  perverted  and  nonsensical,  which  an  amateur  man  of 
science  contrives  to  assemble  in  his  head  or  in  his  memory.  An 
amateur  of  the  useful  arts  may  also  remark  that  the  roost  success- 
ful inventions  are  not  always  successful  in  the  commencement. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  sort  of  carriages  now  most  commonly 

in 
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in  use,  and  called,  at  their  first  introduction,  glass   coaches; 
Lady  Ashley  dilated  upon  their  bad  qualities  to  Mr.  Pepys.^— * 

^  Among  others,  the  flying  open  of  the  doors  upon  any  great  shdtet 
bat  another  was,  that  my  Lady  Peterborough  being  in  her  glaM-coadi 
with  the  glass^op,  and  seeing  a  lady  pass  by  in  a  coach  whom  she  w ooli 
aalnte,  the  glass  was  so  clear  that  she  thought  it  hadbeen  open^andse 
ran  her  he^  through  the  glass !'  (toL  ii.  p.  12S9.) 

There  exists  a  class  of  Old  Bailey  antiquaries:— men  #ho  liFe 
upon  dying  speeches,  sup  full  upon  the  horrors  of  executions,  and 
fatten  on  tne  story  of  ^ibbetings  like  ravens  on  the  mangled  limb^. 
Here  such  readers  will  find  a  cake  of  the  right  leaten  for  their 
tastes.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  execution  of  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
as  well  as  several  of  his  associates  ;  and  of  Colonel  Turner,  who 
was  in  actual  life  a  personification  of  Cowley^s  Captain  Cutter. 
No  wonder  it  should  be  so ;  for  the  reader  must  recollect,  that 
this  was  the  same  reign  in  which  Roger  Nash  records  as  the 
greatest  inconvenience  of  his  brother  Dudley^s  office  as  sheriflP, 
^the  esecutioner  coming  to  him  for  orders,  touching  th^  ab> 
sciocted  members,  and  to  know  where  to  dispose  of  them.  Once, 
while  he  was  abroad,  a  cart  with  some  of  them  came  into  the 
cdurt-yard  of  his  house,  and  frighted  hi^  lady  almost  out  of  her 
wits.  And  she  could  never  be-  reconciled  to  the  dog  hangman's 
saying  he  came  to  speak  mih  his  master,^*  We  read  an  account 
lately  (but  have  unhappily  mislaid  the  reference),  which  showed 
that  the  salting  and  pickling  which  the  abscinded  members,  since 
that  is  the  phrase,  underwent  before  exposure,  was  quite  a  holt* 
day  in  the  jail :  the  executioner  presiding  on  the  occasion,  and 
dtttributing  refreshments  at  his  own  expense  among  the  spectators. 

To  the  lover  of  ancient  voyages  ana  travels  it  may  espectallv 
be  hinted,  that  Pepys,  as  befitted  a  member  of  the  Navy-board, 
was  curious  in  *  questioning  every  year  picked  men  of  countries.^ 
Of  course  he  sometimes  met  with  travellers  who  had  a  shade  of 
Sir  John  Mandeville  about  them.  Such  might  be  the  worthy  cap- 
tain who  assured  him  that,  .as  lobsters  turn  red  on  being  boiled, 
negroes  become  white  on  being  drowned ;  showing  that  there  is  at 
least  one  exft-emity  of  washing  which  can  blanch  the  Ethiopian. 
There  is  also  an  account  of  the  country  above  Queenshorvug^ 
meaning,  it  would  seem,  the  duchy  of  Courland,  in  which, 
though  we  can  recognize  someof  the  peculiarities  of  that  northern 
latitude,  Mr.  Harrington  and  the  east-country  (i.  e.  Baltic)  mer- 
chants, who  were  his  visitors,  have  rather  extended  the  travellers' 
privilege,  (vol.  i.  p.  267.)    Indeed  it  may  be  observed  in  general. 


•  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  4ta.  1774,  p.  158. 
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that  Sir.  PepjB  does  not  appear  to  be  derok]  of  that  spirit  of  ere- 
dulity  which  accompanies  an  eager  and  restless  curiosity.  He 
who  is  willing  to  listen  most  naturally  be  desirous  to  believe. 

If  a  lover  of  antique  scandal  that  tafceth  away  the  character,  and 
committetb  scandalum  magnatum  against  the  nobility  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  should  desire  to  interleave  a  Gransi;er,  or  illusirate 
a  Grammont,  be  will  find  in  these  volumes  an  untouched  treasure 
of  curioas  anecdote  fof  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  If 
the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  is  the  subject  of  investigation,  the 
Memoirs  abound  with  circumstances  interesting  to  the  amateur; 
there  are  anecdotes  of  Lei v  and  Cooper  and  Fairthorne.  and  an 
account  of  ill  usage  offered  to  Holbein's  painting  in  the  ceiling 
at  HThitehali,  with  notices  of  medals  and  coins  and  medallists,  and 
much  more  equally  to  the  purpose*  If  anecdotes  of  great  per- 
sons, or  of  persons  of  notoriety  are  in  request,  you  have  them  un- 
touched by  either  DMsraeli  or  Seward,  from  Oliver  Cromwell 
clown  to  TxMn  Killigrew.  Jests  lurk  within  these  two  quartos,  un- 
profaned  by  Joe  Miller,  notices  of  old  songs  which  Ritson  dream- 
ed  not  of. — Here  may  the  ballad-monger  learn  that  Simon  Wad- 
low,  vintner,  and  keeper  of  the  DeviPs  Tavern,  did,  on  the  22d 
April,  1661,  lead  a  fine  company  of  soldiers,  all  young  country- 
men in  white  doublets ;  and  who  knows  but  that  this  might  have 
been  either 

Old  Sir  SinoD  the  khig, 

Or  jomg  Sir  Simon  the  squire ; 

personages  who  bequeath  n  imes  to  the  nn-morable  ditty  beloved 
of  Squire  Western!  The  students  of  political  economy  will  find 
a  curious  treat  in  considering  the  manner  how  Pepys  was  obliged 
to  bundle  about  his  money  in  specie,  removing  it  from  one  hiding- 
phce  to  another  durins  the  fire,  concealing  it  at  last  under  ground, 
and  losing  a  great  deal  in  digging  it  up  again*  Then  he  hit  on 
the  plan  of  lodging  it  with  a  goldsmith ;  and  his  delight  on  find- 
ing he  was  to  receive  £35  for  the  use  of  £9000  for  a  quarter  of  a 
jear,  reminds  us  of  the  glee  of  Crabbers  fisherman  on  a  similar 
diacoTery: 

^  What !  five  for  eierv  hundred  will  he  give 
Beside  the  hundred  f— I  begin  to  Uve.' 

But  his  golden  visions  were  soon  disturbed  by  a  sad  conviction 
not  unlike  that  which  lately  passed  over  our  own  money-market, 
that  bankers  were  but  mortal  men,  and  that  they  could  not  pay 
interest  for  money  and  have  the  full  sum  at  the  same  time  lying 
bjr  them  ready  on  demand.  A  run  upon  Liombard-street  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II.  is  thus  described : — 

^  W.  Hewer  iMth  beeo  at  tiM  biaker^  aad  hath  got  £500  out  of 
TOi.  xmn.  vo.  66^«-4l.  R.  40  Back^*--  * 
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Backeweirs  han^  of  his  owd  money ;  bat  they  are  so  called  upon  that 
they  will  be  all  broke^  hondreds  comiDg  to  them  for  money :  and  they 
answer  him,  ^^  It  is  payable  at  twenty  days — when  the  days  are  out  we 
will  pay  you ;''  and  those  that  are  not  so  they  make  tell  over  their 
money,  and  make  their  bags  false  on  purpose  to  give  cause  to  retell  it, 
and  so  spend  time.' — vol.  ii.  p.  67. 

Thus  truly  speaks  Chaucer ; — 

^  There  n'is  ne  new  guise  but  it  hath  been  old.' 

But  we  stop  abruptly,  or  we  might  find  a  difficulty  in  stopping 
at  all,  so  rich  is  the  work  in  every  species  of  infurmalioQ  con* 
ceming  the  author's  century.  We  compared  the  Diary  to  that 
of  Evelyn,  but  it  is  as  much  superior  to  the  latter  in  variety  and 

Sneral  amusement,  as  it  is  inferior  in  its  tone  of  sentiment  and 
sling;  Pepys's  very  foibles  have  been  infinitely  in  favour  of  his 
making  an  amusing  collection  of  events ;  as  James  Boswell,  with- 
out many  personal  peculiarities,  could  not  have  written  his  ini- 
mitable  life  of  Johnson. 

We  ought  to  mention  some  curious  and  valuable  letters  which 
occupy  the  latter  part  of  the  second  volume.  The  reader  may 
be  amused  with  comparing  the  style  of  Pepys  and  his  sentiments 
es  brushed  and  dressed,  and  sent  out  to  meet  company,  with  his 
more  genuine  and  f^r  more  natural  effusions  of  a  night-^own  and 
slipper  description.  This,  however,  he  must  do  for  himself;  we 
have  not  leisure  to  assist  him. 

The  circumstances  which  induced  Mr.  Pepys  to  discontinue  his 
diary,  we  lament  a&  a  great  loss  to  posterity*  True,  the  days 
which  succeeded  were  yet  more  disastrous  than  those  he  comme- 
morated. The  Popish  plot  had  not,  when  he  ceased  his  re- 
cord, dishonoured  our  annals ; — England  had  not  seen  her  mo« 
narch  a  pensioner  to  France, — and  her  nobles  and  statesmen  at 
tiome  divided  into  the  most  desperate  factions  which  sought  ven** 
|;eance  on  each  other  by  mutual  false  accusation  and  general  per* 
jury«  Yet  considering  how  much  of  interest  mingled  even  in  that 
degrading  contest,  considering  how  much  talent  was  engaged  on 
both  sides,  what  a  treasure  would  a  record  of  its  minute  events 
have  been  if  drawn  up  by  ^such  a  faithful  character  as  Griffiths !' 


ABT.^lL^'Wanderings  in  SouOi  America^  the  J^erth^wtst  of  tht 
Ud  States,  and  the  Antilhs,  in  the  Years  1812,  1816,  1820,  amd 
1824.  With  original  Instructions  for  the  perfect  Preservation  qf 
Birds,  *c.  for  Cabinets  of  Natural  History.  By  Charles  Wa- 
terton,  Esq.     London.     1825. 

I^NG  fine  morning  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1812,  Charles 
^-^  Watcrton^  Esq.,  of  Wallon  HaU,  near  Wakefield,  a  CathoHc 
gentleman  of  very  considerable  property,  left  his  house  and  hon>e<, 

and 
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and  ail  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  a  Yorkshire  esquire 
may  be  supposed  to  enjoy,  (if  we  except  those  of  a  wife  and  chil* 
dren,)  to  wander,  as  he  tells  us,  ^  through  the  wikls  of  Demerara 
and  Essequibo,  with  the  view  to  reach  the  inland  frontier  fort  of 
Fortugueze  Guiana ;  to  collect  a  quantity  of  the  strongest  Wourali 
poitton;  and  to  catch  and  stuff  the  beautiful  birds  which  abound 
in  that  part  of  South  America;^ — all  which  objects  we  are  happy 
to  find  were  accomplished  at  the  trifling  inconvenience,  for  so  our 
*  Wanderer^  seems  to  consider  it,  of  a  '  severe  tertian  ague,'  that 
stuck  by  him  for  three  years  only  after  his  return  to  England. 

In  proof  that  the  effects  of  this  disease  were  not  very  serious, 
we  find  him  setting  out  a  second  time,  in  the  spring  df  1816,  for 
Pernambuco.  He  once  more  betook  himself  to  bis  favourite 
woods  of  Guiana,  and  after  spending  six  months  among  thera, 
returned  home  enriched  with  *'  above  two  hundred  specimens  of 
the  finest  birds,  and  a  pretty  just  knowlege  formed  of  their  haunts 
and  economy.'  This  second  expedition  was  even  more  happy 
than  the  first,  since  '  nothing  intervened  to  arrest  a  fine  flow  of 
health,  saving  the  quartan  ague,  which  did  not  tarry,  but  fled  as 
suddenly  as  it  appeared.'  Accordingly,  almost  as  little  disposed 
as  the  quartan  was  Mr.  Waterton  to  tarry  at  home ;  Guiana,  he 
says,  still  whispered  in  his  ear;  and  ofl*  he  set,  the  third  time,, 
for  Demerara,  in  the  early  part  of  1 820.  From  thence,  in  due 
season,  he  returned  to  Liverpool,  safe  and  sound,  bringing  with 
iiim  a  valuable  collection  in  the  various  departments  of  natural 
history,  and,  among  other  things,  an  assortment  of  eggs  of  different 
birds,  which  he  had  collected  and  preserved  in  a  particular  man* 
ner,  with  a  view  to  have  them  hatched  in  England,  and  thus  obtain 
new  breeds.  But  some  supervising  officer  of  the  customs,  some 
^  Argus  from  London,'  it  seems,  laid  his  hands  upon  the  whole 
collection,  which  was  detained  until  the  eggs  were  spoiled  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  a  long  lapse  of  time  ana  various  applications 
that  an  order  was  at  last  sent  down  from  the  Treasury  to  say  that 
any  specimens  Mr.  Waterton  intended  to  present  to  public  insti- 
tutions might  pass  duty  free ;  but  those  which  he  intended  to  keep 
for  himself  must  pay  the  duty !  We  think  there  must  have  been 
some  mistake  in  this ;  for  we  know  from  experience  that  there  is 
no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  to  release,  on  the  most 
easy  terms,  collections  of  this  nature,  and  certainly  without  mak- 
ing any  sort  of  inquiry  whether  they  be  intended  for  private  or 
for  public  use. 

This  unexpected,  and,  as  Mr.  Waterton  calls  it,  vexatious  pro- 
ceeding, had  the  effect  of  so  entirely  damping  his  ardour,  that  he 
^  could  now  witness  the  departure  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  swallow 
for  warmer  regions  without  even  turning  his  face  to  the  south  :r— 
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'  For  tkrBt  t^ears^*  says  be,  ^  I  cofntiqued  in  this  dreary  ch'oiftte ;' 
during  which  time,  he  adds,  ^  I  seldom  or  never  mounted  mj* 
hobbj  horse/  Fortunately,  however,  for  himself  and  the  lovers 
of  natural  history,  that  admirable  work  of  Wilson  on  the  ^Omi* 
thoiogy  of  the  United  States,*  unequalled  by  any  publication  in 
the  ola  world  for  accurate  delineation  and  just  description,  fell 
into  his  hands:  its  perusal  speedily  ^fanned  the  almof^t  expiring 
flame,'and  off  he  once  more  set,  in  the  year  1824,  for  New  York. 
In  proceeding  to  the  United  States,  the  objects  of  bis  research 
were,  he  informs  us,  ^  bugs,  bears,  brutes  and  buffaloes,'  and  our 
readers  will  sympathize  with  him  in  the  disappointment  he  expe- 
rienced— for  behold,  instead  of  these  amiable  creatures,  the 
^  Wanderer'  found  nothing  but  civilized  men  and  beautiful  women. 
He  soon  qditted  those  to  him  uninteresting  shores,  and  found  bis 
way  somehow  or  other,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  bis  favourite 
haunts  among  the  forests  of  Demefara.  From  thence  he  has 
once  more  returned  in  safety,  and  with  many  precious  additions 
to  his  museum.  Whither  the  next  quadrenniaT  flight  of  this  bird 
of  passaee  will  take  him  he  does  not  tell  us,  but  the  concluding 
stanza  of  his  book,  somewhat  in  the  Sternhold  and  Hopkins 
Style,  gives  unquestionable  warning  of  a  future  migration : 

'  And  who  knows  how  sooq.  complaining 
Of  a  cold  and  wifeless  home, 
He  may  leave  it,  and  again  in 
£dainoxial  regions  roam  V 

We  must  warn  our  readers,  however,  not  to  conclude  from  the 
haste  in  which  he  fled  froin  the  sort  of  society  he  fell  in  with 
in  North  America,  that  Mr.  Waterton  is  of  a  morose  or  anti- 
social dispo^itiop :  oq  the  contrary,  every  page  of  his  book 
breathes  such  a  spirit  of  kindpess  and  benevolence,  of  undisturbed 
good  humoqr  and  sjngleness  of  heart,  that  we  know  nothing  to 
compare  with  it,  (except  the  little  volume  of  that  prince  of  pisca« 
tors  the  amiable  Isaap  \Valton.  We  could  extract  a  thousand  small 
touches  which  proye  how  lavishly  nattire  has  bestowed  on  him  the 
milk  of  human  ^indness^  Thus  in  his  address  to  the  ^  courteous 
reader'  on  the  subject  of  collecting  specimens  of /latural  history, 
he  say§,  f  having  killed  a  pair  of  doves  to  enable  thee  to  give  man- 
kind a  true  and  proper  description  of  them,  thou  must  not  destroy 
a  third  through  wantonness,  or  to  show  what  a  good  mark^^man 
thou  art.'  Surely  there  are  no  such  things  as  preserves  or 
battues  among  the  ancestral  domains  of  Walton-Hall.  Then 
again,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  *  Instructions  for  the  Preservation 
Qf  Birds,'  he  says, 'shoul(|  they, -unfortunately,  tend  to  cause  a 
Wanton  expense  of  life ;  should  they  tempt  you  to  shoot  the  pretty 
ispn^ter  warbling  near  your  doQr,or  destroy  the  mother  as  she  is 
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sitting  on  her  nest  to  warm  her  little  ones ;  or  kill  the  father,  as 
he  is  bringing  a  mouthful  of  food  for  (heir  support,— oh,  then ! 
deep,  indeed,  will  be  the  regret  that  I  ever  wrote  them  ;^  and  when 
he  informs  the  collector  of  birds  that,  should  evening  overtake 
him  in  the  woods,  the  6re-fly  will  serve  for  a  candle,  he  adds, 
*  hold  it  over  ihy  pocket-book,  in  any  position  which  thou  knofvest 
ivit)  not  hurt  it,  and  it  will  afford  thee  ample  light ;  and  when  thou 
bast  ctone  with  it,  put  it  kindly  back  agam  on  the  next  branch  to 
thee.  It  will  want  no  other  reward  for  its  services.'  But  the  fol- 
lowing trait  even  out-tobies  Uncle  Toby : 

<  To  all  the  way  from  Buffalo  to  Quebec,  I' only  met  with  one  bog ; 
aod  1  caoDot  even  swear  that  it  belonged  to  the  Uaited  States.  lo  go- 
ing down  the  St  Lawrence,  in  the  steam-boat,  I  felt  somethipg  crossing 
over  my  neck  ;  and  on  laying  hold  of  it  with  my  finger  and  thumb.  It 
taned  out  to  be  a  little  faatf-growiig  ill-conditioned  bog.  Now,  whether 
it  were  goiag  from  the  Americao  to  the  Canada  side,  or  from  the  C«- 
iwda  to  the  American,  and  ha|l  taken  tht  advantage  of  my  shoulden  to 
ferry  itself  acro«,  1  coald  not  teU.  Be  this  as  it  may,  1  thought  of  my 
QDcle  Toby  and  the  flv  ;  and  so,  io  lieu  of  placing  it  upon  the  deck, 
and  then  puttii^  my  toumb  nail  vertically  upon  it,  I  quietly  chucked 
i^  amoi^t  ^ome  baggage  that  was  close  by,  and  recommended  it  to  get 
ashore  by  the  first  opportunity.^ — pp.  258,  259. 

Our  Yorkshire  '  Wanderer'  is,  notwithstanding,  somewhat  of  a 
humorist,  though  not  the  least  of  a  growler*  While  in  the  United 
States,  he  finds  every  thing  on  a  grand  scale — except  taxation* 
He  is  satisfied,  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  ideas  of  one  travelling 
io  that  country  become  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  objects  which  surround  him ;  and  this  theory  of  his,  he 
thinks,  will  account  for  the  extreme  desire  he  himself  felt  of  hold- 
ing a  sprained  foot  (which  in  England  would  have  been  submitted 
to  the  pitiful  stream  of  a  pump)  uncjer  the  full  torrent  of  Niag&ra. 
^  Perhaps,^  he  adds,  Mhere  was  an  unwarrantable  tincture  of  va- 
nity in  an  unknown  wanderer  wishing  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
tell  the  world,  that  he  had  held  bis  ^^r^i'^^^  'oo^  under  a  fall  of 
water,  which  discbarges  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  tw6 
liondred  and  fifty-five  tons  per  minute.^  This  unlucky  foot  lost 
bim  the  pppprtuniiy  of  dancing  with  a  fair  lady  of  Aloany  who 
&eems  to  have  made  an  impression  on  bjs  heart ;  but  that  which 
monified  him  the  pnost  was,  that  his  lameness  was  construed  by 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  at  Niag&ra  to  be  the  gout — a 
disease  which,  recollecting  no  doubt  the  old  theory  that 

^  Membrifragus  Bacchus  cam  roembrifragi  Cythereft 
Prpgenerant  goatam  membrifragam  Podagram,' 

our  sober  and  single  Sauire  indignantly  declares  be  never  had  in 
his  life,  nor  expats  to  nave.   An  a)bum  was  luckily  oq  the  tab^r, 
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which  enabled  him  to  publish  his  roitfortune^  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  discbarge  the  little  tinge  of  ill-humour  which  the  mistake 
seems  to  have  occasioned ;  he  wrote  as  follows : 

^  C.  Waterton  of  Walton  Hall,  io  the  comity  of  Yoric,  Eoglasid,  ar- 
iiTed  at  the  falls  of  Niagara  in  July,  1824,  and  begs  lea?e  to  pen  down 
the  following  dreadful  accident : 

^  He  sprained  his  foot  and  hurt  his  toe 
On  the  rough  road  near  Buffalo. 
It  quite  distresses  him  to  stagger  a- 
long  the  sharp  rocks  of  famed  Niagara.' 

It  does  not  follow  that,  because  Mr.  Walerion  has  sinned  against 
quantity,  in  order  to  hitch  in  a  rhyme,  he  may  not  have  found 
good  company  in  his  Horace,  as  he  tells  us  he  did,  while  sitting; 
on  the  stump  of  an  old  tree  in  the  forests  of  Demerara.  Indeed, 
our  Squire  quotes  his  school  classics  occasionally  with  very  tole- 
rable success ;  for  if  the  passage  be  common-place,  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  seldom  fails  to  be  quaint  and  amusing.  Thus  in  cross* 
ing  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  he  is  reminded,  somehow  or  other,  of 
Phaeton's  misadventure* 

.  ^  His  father  begged  and  entreated  him  not  to  take  it  into  his  head  to 
drive  parallel  to  the  five  zones,  but  to  mind  and  keep  on  the  turnpike 
which  runs  obliquely  across  the  equator.  "  There  you  will  distinctly 
see,''  said  he,  ^  the  ruts  of  my  chariot  wheels,  '  manifesta  rote  vesti- 
gia cemes.'  "  *^  But,"  added  be,  ^^  even  suppose  you  keep  on  it,  and 
avoid  the  by-roads,  oevertheless,  my  dear  boy,  believe  me,  you  will  be 
most  sadly  put  to  your  shifls ;  ^  ardua  prima  via  est,'  the  first  part  of 
the  road  is  confoundedly  steep !  ^  ultima  via  prona  est,'  and  after  that, 
it  is  all  down  liiU !  Moreover,  ^  per  insidias  iter  est,  formasqne  fera- 
mm,'  the  road  is  full  of  nooses  and  bull-dogs,  ^  Hssmoniosque  arcus,' 
and  spring-guns,  ^  s»vaque  circuitu  curvantem  brachia  longo,  Scorpio,' 
and  steel-traps  of  uncommon  size  and  shape."  These  were  nothing 
in  the  eyes  of  Phaeton — go  he  would — so  off  he  set — full  speed,  four 
in  hand.  He  had  a  tough  drive  of  it ;  and  afler  doing  a  prodigiooB 
deal  of  mischief,  very  luckily  for  the  world,  he  got  thrown  out  of  the 
box,  and  tumbled  into  the  river  Po.' — pp.  86,  87. 

Having  thus  briefly  introduced  our  author  to  the  reader's  ac- 
quaintance, we  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  contents  of 
bis  book,  which  we  may  safely  pronounce  to  be  full  not  of  amuse- 
ment only,  but  of  curious  and  useful  information,  regarding  the 
natural  history,  more  particularly  the  zoology,  of  the  equinoctial 
regions  of  South  America.  Nor  do  we  esteem  Mr.  Waterlon's 
services  in  these  matters  the  less,  because  he  has  adopted  the 
native  or  the  trivial  names  which  the  plants  and  animals  bear,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  more  fashionable  nomenclature  of  the  Lin- 
n»an  system ;  the  former  being  of  far  greater  use — to  travellers 
and  collectors,  at  least-*-than  the  latter  can  pretend  to  be.  While 
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resident  io  (be  deplhs  of  these  magnifirent  forests,  Mr.  Watertoo 
has  sTailed  htmseif  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  habits  of 
their  numerous  and  splendid  inhabitants,  and  of  correcting  pre- 
vailing errors  regarding  many  of  thero ;  he  has  pencilled  out,  in 
few  wimls,  seteral  lively  and  fascinating  groups  of  animated 
"beings,  each  thrown  into  its  |)eculiar  manner  and  action;  he  has 
brought  home  a  rich  harvest  of  subjects  in  the  various  departments 
of  natural  history ;  and  he  h^s  given  instructions  for  preserving  aH 
kinds  of  subjects  of  the  animal  creation.  He  treats  lightly  the 
fatigues  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  has  been  exposed,  and  makes 
no  boast  of  his  exploits,  except  in  allusion  to  the  vexatious  deten- 
tion of  his  specimens  at  the  Liverpool  custom-house. 

^  Id  order  to  pick  up  matter  for  natural  historj,  I  have  wandered 
through  the  wildest  parts  of  South  America's  equatorial  regions.  I  have 
attacked  and  slain  a  modern  Pjrthon,  and  rode  on  the  back  of  a  Cayman 
close  to  the  watv'r's  edge  ;  a  very  different  situation  from  that  of  a  Hyde- 
park  dandy  on  his  Sunday  prancer  before  the  ladies.  Alone  and  bare- 
loot  I  have  polled  poisonous  snakes  out  of  their  lurking  places ;  climbed 
up  trees  to  peep  into  holes  for  bats  and  rampires,  and  for  days  together 
bastened  through  sun  and  rain  to  the  thickest  parts  of  the  forest  to  pro- 
cure specimens  1  had  never  got  before.  In  fine,  I  have  pursued  the  wild 
beasts  over  hill  and  dale,  through  swamps  and  quagmires,  now  scorched 
by  the  noon-day  sun,  now  drenched  by  the  pelting  shower,  and  return- 
ed to  the  hammock,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  often  on  a  poor 
and  scanty  supper.^ — pp.  242,  243. 

As  these  two  feats  of  ^  slaying  the  Python'  and  ^  riding  a  croco* 
dile'  are  realty  the  only  two  things  in  the  book  which  ^  home-keep* 
in^  readers  will  be  apt  to  set  down  to  the  account  of  a  traveller's 
privilege,  and  to  consider  as  *  wondrous  tou$i;h  stories,'  we  may  as 
vo'ell  get  rid  of  them  at  once.  We  shall  relate  them  as  briefly  an 
ire  can,  chiefly  in  the  author's  own  words ;  premising,  however, 
that  we  consider  them  quite  as  well  entitled  to  credit,  as  the  story 
told  by  Mungo  Park  of  Isaaco's  gouging  out  the  two  eyes  of  the 
crocodile,  which  seized  him  in  crossing  the  Ba-Woolima.  Mr. 
l^alerlon  had  lone  been  looking  out  for  one  of  those  enormous 
snakes  known  by  the  name  of  Coulacanara,  whose  length  some- 
tsoes  extends  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  whose  thickness  is 
enormous  in  proportion.  At  length  one  of  them  was  discovered 
by  an  old  negro,  coiled  up  in  his  den.  It  required  some  time  to 
clear  away  gently  the  plants  and  creepers  that  interposed ;  Mr. 
Waterton's  two  blacks  were  urgent  with  him  to  shoot  it,  but  his  ob- 
ject was  to  get  him  alive,  in  order  to  obtain  bis  skin  perfect,  and 
to  dissect  him  while  fresh.  As  he  advanced,  one  of  the  negroes 
stood  close  behind  him  with  a  lance,  the  other  with  a  cutlass,  both 
of  them  terribly  frightened.    The  head  was  obsferved  to  protrude 
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from  th6  second  coil  and  to  be  resting  on  the  ground,  in  a  poakioo 
favourable  for  pinning  the  monster  down  with  the  lance.  Slowly 
and  silently  he  crept  towards  it,  with  the  trembling  negroes  at  his 
.  back )  the  snake  remained  motionless ;  he  took  the  lance  and, 
with  a  spring,  struck  him  on  the  near  side  just  behind  the  oecky 
and  fixed  him  to  the  ground. 

*  That  moment,^  says  he, '  the  negro  next  to  me  seized  the  lance  and 
held  it  firm  in  its  place,  while  I  dashed  head  foremoit  into  the  den  to 
grapple  with  the  snake,  and  get  hold  of  his  tail  before  he  could  do  nnj 
mischief. 

^  On  pinning  him  to  the  ground  with  the  lance,  he  gave  a  tremendous 
loud  hiss,  and  the  little  dog  ran  away,  howling  as  he  went  We  had  a 
sharp  fray  in  the  den,  the  rotten  sticlu  flying  on  all  sides,  and  each  party 
struggling  for  the  superiority.  I  called  out  to  the  second  negro  to  throve 
him!)elf  upon  me,  as  i  found  1  was  not  heavy  enough.  He  did  so,  and 
the  additiooal  weight  was  of  great  service.  1  had  now  got  firm  hold  of 
^  his  tail ;  and  af^er  a  violent  struggle  or  two,  be  gave  in,  finding  bjmself 
overpowered  This  was  the  moment  to  secure  him.  So,  while  the  firal 
negro  continued  to  hold  the  lance  firm  to  the  ground,  and  the  other 
was  helping  me,  I  contrived  to  unloose  my  braces,  and  with  them  tied 
up  the  snake's  mouth. 

^  Tbe  snake,  now  finding  himself  in  an  unpleasant  situation,  tried  to 
better  himself,  and  set  resolutely  to  worky  but  we  overpowered  him* 
We  contrived  to  make  him  twist  himself  round  the  shaft  of  the  lance, 
and  then  prepared  to  convey  him  out  of  the  forest  1  stood  at  his  head, 
and  held  it  firm  under  my  arm,  one  negro  supported  the  belly  and  the 
other  tbe  tail.  In  this  order  we  began  to  move  slowly  towards  home,  and 
reached  it  after  resting  ten  times ;  for  the  snake  was  too  heavy  for  us  to 
support  him  without  stopping  to  recruit  our  strength.^ — pp.  203,  204. 

This  creature  measured  fourteen  feet,  and  was  as  thick  in  the 
body  as  a  Boa  of  four^nd-twenty  feel.  Tbe  day  being  too  far 
gone  to  think  oJf  dissecting  him,  and  wishing  to  cut  him  up  fresh, 
the  party  contrived  to  get  him  into  a  large  sack,  so  as  to  hold 
him  in  security  for  next  morning's  operations. 

^  T  cannot  say  be  allowed  me  to  have  a  quiet  night  My  hammock 
was  in  the  loft  just  above  him,  and  the  floor  betwixt  us  half  gone  t0 
decay,  so  that  in  parts  of  it  no  boards  intervened  t>etwixt  his  lodging 
room  and  mine.  He  was  very  restless  and  fretM  ;  and  had  Meduba  been 
my  wife,  there  could  not  have  been  more  continued  and  disagreeable 
hissing  in  the  bed-chamber  that  night.  At  day-break,  I  sent  to  borrow 
ten  of  the  negroes  who  were  cutting  wood  at  a  distance;  1  could  have, 
done  with  half  that  number,  but  judged  it  most  prudent  to  have  a  good 
force,  in  case  be  should  try  to  escape  from  the  house  wlien  we  opeA* 
ed  the  bag.'— pp.  204,  206. 

Nothing  serious  however  occurred ;  his  throat  was  cut,  and  he 
bled  like  an  ox.  Soon  after  this  our  VWanderer'  had  another  aflfrav- 
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*«r'di  a  y«wig  CovbcMire,  •ntj  ten  tet  ksg,  which  h«  had 
o^  tenre'i  laonng  S'owlj  onwards. 

•  I  ttw  h€  wm  a«(  tkick  eaoogh  to  hrmik  toy  tm,  Id  eat«  he  got 
tw»to4  ffoaod  it  Tbare  wat  not  a  lapaMiit  to  be  lost  I  laid  bold  of 
Ui  toil  with  the  left  baod,ooe  knee  beiofoatbegrowMl;  with  the  right 
1  took  off  mj  bat,  «id  held  it  ai  you  wooid  bold  a  shield  for  defence. 

^  The  taako  instantly  toraed,  and  came  on  at  ne,  with  his  head  aboat 
M  jraid  from  the  gronnd,  u  if  to  afk  me,  what  botlnesa  1  bad  to  take 
Jibertiea  with  his  tail  I  let  him  come,  hissing  and  open-mouthed,  with- 
fai  two  feel  of  mjr  face,  and  then,  with  all  the  force  1  was  master  of,  I 
drore  m?  fist,  shielded  bjr  mj  bat,  AiU  in  his  jaws.  lie  was  stonned 
and  conronnded  by  the  blow,  and  ere  he  conld  recoter  h':m«*elf,  1  had 
seized  his  tliroat  with  both  bands,  in  such  a  position  that  be  conld  not 
hito  me ;  I  then  allowed  him  to  coil  himself  ronnd  my  body,  and 
aHtrcbed  off  with  bim  as  my  lawful  prise.  He  pressed  me  bard  bal 
wot  alarmingly  so-'-^pp.  S06,  901. 

And  DOW  for  the  second  exhibition  of  our  Yorkshire  gentle- 
nan — mounted  on  a  crocodile.  It  was  not  till  his  third  journej 
that  he  had  eained  sufficient  confidence  to  undertake  these  two 
labours  worthy  another  Hercules.  ^  I  had  l»een,*  says  he,  *•  at  the 
siege  of  Troy  for  nine  years,  and  it  would  not  do  now  to  carry 
lack  to  Greece— nil  cfecimo  nisi  dedecus  anno.'  The  feat  we 
are  about  to  describe  took  place  on  the  Essequibo. 

^  It  was  now  an  boor  after  sunset  The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the 
■HNm  shone  beautifully  bright  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  in  the 
keavens,  and  the  river  seemed  like  a  large  plain  of  quicksll? er.  .  Erery 
new  and  then  a  huge  fish  would  strike  and  plunge  in  the  water ;  then 
the  ewk  and  goatsuckers  wovid  continue  their  lamentations,  and  the 
sound  of  these  was  lost  in  the  prowling  tiger^s  growL  Then  all  was 
still  again  and  silent  as  midnight 

^  The  Caymen  were  now  upon  the  stir,  and  at  interrals  their  noise 
could  be  distinguished  amid  that  of  the  Jaguar,  the  owls,  the  goat- 
suckers, and  frogs.  It  was  a  singuUr  and  awful  sound.  It  was  lUie  a 
suppresied  sigh,  bursting  forth  all  of  a  sudden,  and  so  loud  that  you 
night  hear  if  abore  a  mile  efil  First  900  emittod  this  horrible  noise, 
aod  then  another  answered  him ;  and  00  looking  at  the  countenances 
of  the  people  round  me,  I  could  plainly  see  that  they  eipeeted  to  bare 
a  Cajmaa  that  night^— p.  %IB. 

Mr.  Waterton  had  baited  a  sharic^hook  with  a  large  fish,  which 
the  Cayman  contriTed  to  devour  for  four  several  nights,  without 
hooking  himself;  having  thus,  from  ignorance  or  bungling,  failed 
in  all  his  endeavours,  he  proceeded  up  the  river  to  a  deep  creek, 
where  he  fell  in  with  some  Indians ;  he  showed  one  of  them,  the 
ahark-hook,  but  he  shook  his  bead,  and  laughed  at  it.  Probably, 
thought  our  traveller,  this'poor  wild  man  of  the  woods  will  suc- 
ceed by  sone  ouMre  simple  process ;  and  so  it  fell  out.  lie  first 
■Ufcda  a  sort  of  grapnel  with  four  barbed  arms  of  hard  wood, 
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to  which  he  fixed  a  rope  of  thirty  yards  long,  the  other  end  beinc: 
fastened  round  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground;  he  then  baited 
this  hook  with  the  flesh  of  the  Acouri,  and  twisted  the  entrails 
round  the  rope  for  about  a  foot  above  this  wooden  machine,  ^hkh 
was  then,  by  means  of  a  slanting  stick,  suspended  about  a  foot 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

When  all  was  thus  prepared,  the  Indian  began  to  strike  nome 
heavy  blows  with  an  axe  on  the  empty  shell  of  a  land  tortoise; 
being  asked  by  our  traveller  why  he  did  so?  he  said,  *  it  was  to 
let  the  caymen  hear  that  something;  was  going  on.'  The  party 
now  went  to  sleep,  all  except  the  Indian :  even  Mr.  Waterton  took 
to  his  hammock.  Towards  the  morning  the  Indian  set  up  a  tre^ 
mendous  shout,  to  announce  that  the  cayman  was  hooked.  AH 
hands  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action.  *  We  were,^  says  our  au- 
thor, ^four  South  American  savages,  two  negroes  from  Africa,  a 
Creole  frotn  Trinidad,  and  myself,  a  white  man  from  Yorkshire.^ 
The  difficulty  was  how  to  get  him  out  of  the  water  alive  without 
injuring  his  scales.  The  Indians  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  drag* 
ging  hith  upon  dry  land  alive,  saying  he  would  worry  some  of 
them,  and  proposed  to  shoot  some  dozen  arrows  into  him  while 
floundering  on  the  surface.  ^  This,^  says  our  author,  ^  would  have 
ruined  all*  I  had  come  above  300  miles  on  purpose  to  catch  a 
cayman  uninjured,  and  not  to  carry  back  a  mutilated  specimen.^ 
It  occurred  to  him  that,  if  he  took  the  mast  of  the  canoe,  which 
was  about  eight  feet  long  and  as  thick  as  his  wrist,  and  wrapped 
the  sail  round  the  end  of  it,  then  by  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and 
holding  the  mast  as  a  soldier  does  his  bayonet  when  rushing  to 
a  charge,  he  would  be  able  to  force  it  down  the  cayman's  throat, 
should  he  come  open-mouthed  at  hiro« 

^  I  certainly  felt  somewhat  uncomfortable  in  this  sItuatioD,  and  1 
thought  of  Cerberus  on  the  other  side  of  the  Styx  ferry.  The  people 
pulled  the  Cayman  to  the  surface ;  he  plunged  furiously  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  these  upper  regions,  and  immediately  went  below  again  oq 
their  slackening  the  rope.  1  saw  enough  not  to  fall  in  love  at  first 
sight.  I  now  told  them  we  would  run  all  risks,  and  have  him  on  land 
immediately.  They  pulled  again,  and  out  he  came, — ^  monstnuD, 
horrendum,  ioforme.^  This  was  an  interesting  moment  1  kept  my 
position  firmly,  with  my  eye  fixed  steadfast  on  him. 

*  By  the  time  the  Cayman  was  within  two  yards  of  me,  I  saw  he 
was  in  a  state  of  fea/  and  perturbation ;  1  instantly  dropped  the  mast, 
sprung  up,  and  jumped  on  his  back,  turning  half  round  as  1  vaulted,  so 
that  i  gained  my  seat  with  my  face  in  a  right  position.  I  immediately 
seized  his  fore  legs,  and,  by  main  force,  twisted  them  on  his  back ; 
thus  they  served  me  for  a  biidle. 

^  He  now  seemed  to  have  recovered  from  his  surprize,  and  probably 
fancying  himself  in  hostile  company,  he  began  to  plunge  furiously,  and 
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Uibad  tb€  ttnd  irith  Us  loaf  and  powerful  UiL  I  wm  out  of  roach  of 
t|ie  strokes  of  it,  by  being  near  bis  head.  He  coDtiooed  to  ploogo  and 
strike,  aod  made  mj  seat  very  aocomfortable.  It  most  ha?e  bieen  a 
fee  sight  for  ao  unoccopied  spectator. 

*  The  people  roared  oat  io  triamph,  aod  were  so  yociferous,  that  it 
was  some  tipie  before  thejr  heard  me  tell  them  to  poll  me  aod  my 
beast  of  burden  farther  in  land.  I  was  apprehensive  the  rope  might 
break,  and  then  there  would  have  been  every  chance  of  going  down 
to  the  regions  onder  water  with  the  Cayman.  That  woold  have  been 
more  penlons  than  Arioo^s  marine  morning  ride  : — 

^  Delphino  insidens  vada  caenila  solcat  Arion.^' 
The  people  now  dragged  os  above  forty  yards  on  the  sand :  it  was  the 
first  and  last  time  I  was  ever  on  a  Cayman^s  back.   Should  it  be  asked, 
bow  I  managed  to  keep  my  seat,  I  woold  answer, — 1  hunted  some 
years  with  Lord  Darling ton^s  fox  hounds.' — p.  231. 

With  every  disposition  to  give  full  credit  to  these  exploits  of 
our  entertaining  *  Wanderer,^  we  confess  that  this  last  circum- 
stance— thb  new-fashioned  bridle,  made  from  a  pair  of  crocodile 
legs — does  somewhat  stagger  our  faith.  Indeed  we  should  doubt 
very  much  whether  Lord  Darlington  himself,  or  the  boldest 
squire  that  follows  his  bounds,  could  sit  a  crocodile,  with  all  the 
aavantage  of  the  hardest  bit  in  bis  lordship's  harness-room. 

We  snail  now  give  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of  the  manner 
in  which  objects  of  natural  history  are  treated  by  Mr.  Watertoo. 
Having  described  the  magnificent  forests  of  Demerara  and  Esse* 
quflbo,  and  taken  a  rapid  view  of  the  animated  beings  which  in- 
habit them,  more  particularly  of  the  feathered  race,  be  says, 

<  He  whose  eye  can  distinguish  the  various  beauties  of  uncultivated 
nature,  and  whose  ear  is  not  shut  to  the  wild  sounds  in  the  woods,  will 
be  delighted  in  passing  up  the  river  Demerara.  Every  now  and  then, 
the  maam  or  tinamon  sends  forth  one  long  and  plaintive  whistle  from 
the  depth  of  the  forest,  and  then  stops;  whilst  the  yelping  of  the  tou- 
can, and  the  shrill  voice  of  the  bird  called  Pi-pi-yo,  is  heard  during  the 
interval  The  Campanero  never  fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
pasaenger ;  at  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  you  may  hear  this  snow 
white  bird  tolling  every  four  or  five  minutes,  like  the  distant  convent 
belL  From  six  to  nine  in  the  morning,  the  forests  resound  with  the 
miogled  cries  and  strains  of  the  feathered  race  ;  aAer  this,  they  gradu- 
ally die  away.  From  eleven  to  three  all  nature  is  hushed  as  in  a  mid* 
night  silence,  and  scarce  a  note  is  heard,  saving  that  of  the  campanero 
and  the  pi-pi-yo ;  it  is  then  that,  oppressed  by  the  solar  heat,  the  birds 
retire  to  the  thickest  shade,  and  wait  for  the  refreshing  cool  of  evening. 
*  *  At  sundown  the  vampires,  bats,  and  goatsuckers  dart  from  their 
lonely  retreat,  and  skim  along  the  trees  on  the  river^s  bank.  The  di£i 
ferent  kinds  of  frogs  almost  stun  the  ear  with  their  hoarse  and  hollow- 
sounding  croaking,  while  the  owls  and  goatsuckers  lament  and  mourn 
an  night  long. 

'  About  two  hours  before  daybreak,  you  will  hear  the  red  monkey 
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dtoij  found  ID  the  thickest  receases  of  tbe  fomt,  ^stinetly  «itkraAa(tai» 
^^  hoatou,  boatoa,^'  Id  a  low  an4  plaiotire  toDO,  aa  hour  be/bre  ffvariie ; 
the  maam  whhtles  aboat  the  same  hour ;  the  fafamaipioK  pataca,  and 
taafoodi  aonoance  hit -near  approach  to  tlie  easlem  hoii»ni^  and  the 
parrotft  and  paroquets  coodroi  his  arrival  thera«'-«-p.  13^  14^  16w 

'  That  singular  bird  the  Campanero  still  makes  the  forest  resound 
ti^hen,  at  the  mid-day  sun,  all  animated  nature  besides  is  sunk  is 
dead  silence.  *  We  now  hear  his  toll,'  says  Mr.  Waterton,  *and 
then  a  pause  for  a  minute,  then  another  toll  and  then  a  pause 
again,  and  then  a  toll,  and  again  a  pause.  Then  he  is  sileat  for 
six  or  eight  minutes,  and  then  another  toll,  and  so  ob«^  Address* 
ing  the  ^  courteous  reader,'  our  Wanderer  sajs^-^ 

^  When  in  thy  hammock^  tfaoald  the  tboagbt  of  thy  little  CMSIM  m8L 
^sappoiotmeiits,  in  thy  ups  and  downs  throi^  life,  break  in  Qpob  ftee^ 
and  throw  thee  into  a  pensive  mood,  the  owl  will  bear  thee  compaMrn 
She  will  tell  thee  that  hard  has  been  her  &te  too;  and  at  iotervak, 
>' Whip-poor-Will,"  and  ^' Willy  come  go,''  wUl  take  up  the  tale  of 
A>rrow.  Ovid  has  told  thee  how  the  owl  once  boasted  the  human  form^ 
and  lost  it  for  a  very  small  offence ;  and  were  the  poet  aliye  now,  he 
Would  inform  thee,  that  "  Whip-poor-Will,"  and  «  Willy  come  go," 
are  the  shades  of  those  poor  Afiican  and  Indian  slaves,  who  died  wonr 
out  and  broken  hearted.  They  wail  and  cry,  '^  Whip*poor-Will^" 
<^  Willy  come  go,"  all  night  long ;  and  often,  when  the  mooa  shisei, 
you  isee  them  sitting  on  the  green  turf,  neai'  the  houses  of  those  whose 
ancestors  tore  them  from  the  bosoms  of  their  helpless  fkmilies^  which 
all  probably  perished  through  grief  and  want,  after  their  si^port  was 
gone.' — pp.  16,  17. 

The  Goatsucker,  of  which  there  are  nine  species,  with  eyes  too 
delicately  formed  to  bear  the  light,  slumbers  in  the  forest  all  day, 
and  only  makes  his  appearance  when  night  has  closed  over  the 
world. 

^  The  harmless,  unoffending  Goatsucker,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle 
down  to  the  present  day,  has  been  in  disgrace  with  man.  Father  has 
handed  down  to  son,  and  author  to  author,  that  this  nocturnal  thief 
subsists  by  milking  the  flocks.  Poor  injured  little  bird  of  night,  how 
sadly  hast  thou  suffered,  and  how  foul  a  stain  has  inattentioa  to  fticta 
put  upon  thy  character !  Thou  hast  never  robbed  man  of  any  part  of 
his  property,  nor  deprived  the  kid  of  a  drop  of  milk. 

^  When  the  moon  shines  bright,  you  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
examining  the  Goatsucker.  You  will  see  it  close  by  the  cows,  goats^ 
and  sheep,  jumping  up  every  now  and  then,  under  their  bellies.  Ap- 
proach a  little  nearer, — he  is  not  shy,  ^^  he  fears  no  danger,  for  he  knows 
no-sin."  See  how  the  nocturnal  flies  are  tormenting  the  herd,  and  with 
what  dexterity  he  springs  up  and  catches  them,  as  fast  as  they  alight 
xm  the  belly,  legs  and  udder  of  the  animals.  Observe  how  quiet  they 
stand,  and  how  sensible  they  seem  of  his  good  offices,  for  they  neiihet 
strike  at  him,  nor  hit  him  with  their  tail,  nor  tread  on  him,  nor  try  to 
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dH^  Uas  vMTf  It  «ft  WKlrii  Ittlrakr;  Wei«  joo  to  dlnect  lite,  ••« 
ia«p€ct  bis  iteatrli,  jo«  troiM  fibd  bo  milk  thart.  It  io  full  of  tte 
IBes  tfftiick  tere  boon  anaoyiDg  ttio  Imrd. 

^  Tbe^f  rettiljr  Mottled  pltmago  of  the  GoatMckor,  like  that  of  the 
ewl,  w«»tt  tba  lustre  wbkli  it  obtenred  Id  the  feetbert  of  tbe  birds  of 
day.  Tbis^  et  oace  narks  bin  a  loTcr  of  tbe  pale  aiooD^fl  nigbtlj  beaons. 
There  are  oine  species  here.  Tbe  largest  appears  oearly  tbe  size  of 
the  English  wood  owl.  Its  cnr  is  so  remarkable,  that  baviog  oDce  beard 
it  JOQ  will  never  forget  it  Wheo  night  reigns  over  these  immeasur^ 
l^e  wilds,  whilst  lying  in  yonr  hammock,  you  will  bear  this  Goatsucker 
lamenting  like  one  in  deep  distress.  A  stranger  would  never  conceive 
it  to  be  the  cry  of  a  bird.  He  would  say  it  was  tbe  departing  voice  of 
a  mictoigbt  murdered  victim,  or  tbe  last  waiting  of  Niobe  for  her  poor 
cWdrett,  befire riie  was  timed  iatoitoiie.  Suppose  yooraelf  io  bope- 
kamaofvow,  begin  vritb  a  faigb  lo«d  note,  and  prooouace  ^^  lus  ha,  ba,  ba^ 
fasK  his  ha,^  eiak  note  lower  and  lesrer,  till  the  last  Is  scarce^  lieard^ 
paesiag  a  leasoiit  or  two  betwixt  every  note,  and  you  will  have  soane 
idea  Of  the  moaniof  of  tbe  largest  Goateucker  in  Demerara. 

^  Four  other  species  of  the  Goatsucker  articulate  some  words  so  dia- 
tkictly,  thi^  they  have  received  their  names  from  the  sentences  they 
«tter,  aad  absolutely  bewilder  tlie  stranger  on  bis  arrival  in  these  parte. 
Tbe  meat  common  one  sits  down  dose  by  jroor  door,  and  flies,  and  alights 
tiiree  or  four  yards  before  you,  as  you  walk  along  the  road,  crying, 
^  Wbo-are-you,  wbo-who»who-are-you.^  Another  bids  you,  ^^Work* 
away,  work-work*work-away.^'  A  third  cries,  mournfully,  ^^  Willy* 
oome-go,  Willy-Willy- Willy-comedo.^*  And  liigh  up  in  the  countiji 
m  fooi^  telte  you  to  ^  Wbip-poop-Will,  wfaip-whip-whip*poor-Will.*' 

^  You  will  oerer  persuade  the  negro  to  destroy  these  birds,  or  get  tbe 
lodiaa  to  let  fly  his  arrow  at  them.  They  are  birds  of  omen,  and  reve- 
isntiaJ  dread.  Jumbo,  the  demon  of  AfHca,  has  them  under  his  coid- 
mand ;  and  they  equally  obey  the  Yabahou,  or  Demerara  Indian  deviL 
Tbe  J  are  the  receptacles  for  departed  souls,  who  come  back  again  to 
earth,  unable  to  rest  for  crimes  done  in  their  days  of  nature ;  or  they 
are  expressly  sent  by  Jumbo,  or  Yabahou,  to  haunt  cruel  and  hard- 
hearted masters,  and  retaliate  injuries  received  from  them.  If  the 
falsest  Goatsucker  chance  to  cry  near  the  white  man's  door,  sorrow 
and  grief  will  soon  be  inside ;  and  they  expect  to  see  the  master  waste 
anraj  with  a  slow  consuming  sickness.  If  it  be  beard  close  to  tbe  n»> 
grs's  or  Indian's  but,  from  that  night  misfortune  sits  brooding  over  it ; 
and  they  await  tiw  event  in  terrible  suspense.*-— pp.  139—142. 

Tbe  beautiful  plumage  of  tbe  birds  of  these  regions  stands  un« 
riralled  in  the  world  besides.  '  Here,'  says  our  author,  *  the 
finest  precious  stones  are  far  surpassed  by  the  vivid  tints  which' 
adorn  the  birds.*  The  magnificent  race  of  macaws  and  parrots ; 
the  cotisgas,  which  display  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  tlie* 
mottled  ibibarou ;  tbe  iridescent  boctora  and  cuia  ;  the  splendid 
orioles,  and  finches  of  the  most  vivid  and  brilliant  hues,  captivate 
the  traTeDer  vrlio  rentnrea  into  tlie  forests  of  Gruiana ;  but  amoi^ 
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all  there  is  none  claims  more  attention  than  the  least  but  most 
glittering  of  the  feathered  race,  the  tiny  humming-bird ;  which, 
our  author  thinks,  ought  to  have  been  called,  instead  of  thai  in 
the  old  world,  the  bird  of  paradise,  '  See  it,'  sajs  he,  **  darting 
through  the  air  almost  as  quick  as  thought! — now  it  is  within  a 
yard  of  your  face  ! — in  an  instant  gone  !^now  it  flutters  from 
flower  to  flower  to  sip  the  silver  dew — it  is  now  a  ruby — now  a 
topaz — now  an  emerald — now  all  burnished  gold  V  This  ^edb'ng 
of 'silver  dew,'  or  honey  dew,  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  feed,  is 
an  erroneous  notion:  the  beautiful  little  creature  is  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  it  flutters  among  the  flowers  in  order  to  feed  on  the 
insects  that  infest  their  corollas. 

We  shall  notice  but  one  other  bird,  and  that  is  the  Cassique. 
This  lovely  bird  is  fond  of  mnn  ;  he  generally  takes  his  station 
near  to  some  planter^s  house,  and  builds  his  nest  so  low  down  on 
the  pendulous  branch  of  some  tree  near  it,  that  any  one  passing 
by  may  peep  into  it.  He  imitates  so  exactly  the  sound  he  hears, 
that  he  is  generally  known  as  the  Mocking-bird. 

^  Here,  for  hours  together,  he  pours  forth  a  succession  of  imitative 
notes.  His  own  song  is  sweet,  but  lety  short.  If  a  Toucan  be  jelping 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  drops  it,  and  imitates  bim.  Then  he  will 
amuse  his  protector  with  the  cries  of  the  different  pecies  of  the  wood- 
pecker ;  and  when  the  sheep  bleat,  be  will  distinctly  answer  them. 
Then  comes  bis  own  song  again,  and  if  a  puppj  dog,  or  a  Guinea  fowl 
interrupt  bim,  be  takes  them  off  admirably,  and,  by  bis  different  gestures 
during  the  time,  you  would  conclude  that  he  enjoys  the  sport.** — ^p.  123. 

The  blood-sucking  Vampire  is  no  imaj^inary  being,  like  the 
German  hobgoblin  which  has  been  thrust  upon  us  under  this 
name ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  fictitious  in  his  fixing  his  teeth  into 
animals  while  asleep,  and  glutting  himself  with  their  blood.  These 
creatures,  like  their  kindred  the  bats,  frequent  old  habitations,  and 
may  be  seen  in  most  tropical  climates  hanging  in  clusters  on  the 
boughs  of  trees.  Mr.  Waterton  had  them  frequently  in  his  room, 
of  the  enormous  size  of  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  from  wing  to 
wing ;  but  with  all  his  endeavours  and  contrivances,  he  could  never 
sqcceed  in  getting  them  to  phlebotomize  his  toe,  ^though  many 
a  night,'  says  he,  *  I  slept  with  my  foot  out  of  the  hammock,  to 
tempt  this  winged  surgeon,  but  all  in  .vain.'  If  would  seem  that, 
on  one  occasion,  he  was  rather  mortified  that  the  Vampire  should 
choose  to  exerrise  a  discretion  as  to  the  subject  of  his  operations. 

^  Some  years  ago  I  went  to  the  river  Paumaron  with  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man, by  name  Tarbet.  We  bung  our  hammocks  in  the  thatched  lofl  of 
a  planter's  bouse.  Next  morning  ?  beard  this  gentleman  muttering  in 
his  hammock,  and  now  and  then  letting  fall  an  imprecation  or  two,  just 
about  the  time  he  ought  to  have  been  saying  his  morning  prayers. 

«  What 
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»  What  18  tbe  matter,  Sir/^  taid  I,  soAlj ;  *^  if  aoj  tUog  aauM  F 
<*  What^s  the  matter?^  answered  be^sorlilj ;  ^*  whjr  the  Vanpires have 
been  sucking  me  to  death.''  As  sooo  as  there  was  light  enough,  I  west 
to  Ids  hammock,  and  saw  it  much  stained  with  biood.  ^^  There,''  sai4 
he,  thmstidg  bis  foot  oat  of  the  hammock,  ^  see  bow  these  infernal  impa 
have  been  drawing  my  life's  blood.''  On  examioing  his  foot,  I  found  the 
Vampire  had  tapped  bis  great  toe :  there  was  a  wound  somewhat  iesf 
than  that  made  by  a  leech ;  the  blood  was  still  oozing  from  it ;  I  coo- 
jectared  be  might  have  lost  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of  blood.  Whilst 
etamioing  it,  I  think  I  put  him  into  a  worse  humour  by  remarking,  that 
an  European  surgeon  would  not  have  been  so  generous  as  to  ha^e 
blooded  him  without  making  a  charge.  He  looked  up  in  my  face,  but 
did  aot  say  a  word :  1  saw  he  was  of  opinion  that  1  had  t»ettar  bare 
tpved  this  piece  of  ill-timed  levity.'-- pp.  176,  177. 

This  same  North  Briton  had  to  encounter  a  more  formidable 
enemj  than  the  Vampire  on  tbe  following  evening.  There  is  a 
species  of  red  ant,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Coushie  ant,  with 
whom  it  is  common  to  march,  in  clusters  of  millions,  through  the 
country,  forming  themselves  into  compact  bodies,  like  so  manj 
regimentft  of  soldiers ;  eating  up  ail  before  them  ;  and  never  suN 
fering  themselves  to  be  obstructed  in  their  line  of  march, — no, 
not  even  if  a  house  should  lie  in  their  waj,  for  to  them  even 
a  house  is  edible. 

^  The  river  Paumaron  is  famous  for  crabs,  and  strangers  who  go 
thither  consider  them  the  greatest  Iniury.  The  Scotch  gentleman  made 
a  veiy  capital  dinner  on  crabs ;  but  this  change  of  diet  was  productive 
of  unpleasant  circumstances :  he  awoke  in  the  night  in  thist  state  in 
which  Virgil  describes  Csleno  to  have  been,  viz.  ^  fcedissima  ventria 
proluvies.'^     Up  he  got  to  verify  the  remark, 

^  Serios  au  citius,  sedem  properamus  ad  unam." 

*  Now,  unluckily  for  himself,  and  the  nocturnal  tranquillity  of  the 
planter's  bouse,  just  at  that  unfortunate  boor,  the  Cousbie  ants  were 
passing  across  the  seat  of  Cloacina's  temple ;  he  bad  never  dreamed  of 
this ;  and  so,  turning  his  face  to  the  door,  he  placed  himself  in  the 
moal  situation  which  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  generally  take.  Had 
a  yghted  oaatch  dropped  upon  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  as  he  afterwards 
reauirked,  it  could  net  have  caused  a  greater  recoil.  Up  he  jumped,  md 
forced  Ilia  way  out,  roaring  for  help  and  for  a  light,  for  he  was  worried 
aUve  by  ten  thousand  devib.  The  fact  is,  he  had  sat  down  upon  an  In- 
tervening body  of  Coushie  ants.  Many  of  those  which  escaped  being 
crushed  to  death,  turned  again ;  and,  in  revenge,  stung  the  uninten- 
tional intruder  most  severely.'-  p.  176. 

America  is  the  native  country  of  that  singular  tribe  of  animals 
known  by  the  name  of  Sloth;  which  now  turns  out  to  be  h  com- 
plete misnomer  bestowed  upon  it,  from  observing  the  sluggiah 
motions,  when  on  the  ground,  of  a  creature  who,  in  that  situation, 
is  as  much  out  of  it^  element  as  a  fish  is  out  of  water.     His 
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Erop«r  habitation  is  up  pmbng  the  tqrancbes  of  the  trees :  on  these 
e  $u$peiads  himself  by  bis  four  legs,  and  passes  from  tree  to  tree, 
sind  from  branch  to  branch,  as  nimbly  as  a  squirrel,  though  not 
tipon  the  branches,  like  this  animal,  but  under  them.  ^  He  moves^' 
Bays  our  author,  ^  suspended  from  the  branch  ;  he  rests  suspended 
from  it,  and  he  sleeps  suspended  from  it  ;^  so  that  all  the  stories 
which  fiuffon  and  other  authors  have  told  about  his  extreme  slug- 

fishness,  his  constant  state  of  pain,  his  rolling  himself  up  like  ft 
edgeh<^  when  he  has  consumed  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  ana  letting 
himself  fall  to  the  grounds  the  hours  and  even  days  consumea 
in  ascending  another  tree,  jic,  have  niP  foundation  in  fact,  H^  i^9 
b^inlefis,  inofiending  animal,  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and 
when  taken  or  lying  on  the  ground,  all  his  gestures,  his  looks,  and 
his  cries,  copspire  to  entreat  mpin  tp  take  pity  on  him.  Vlt  is 
then,'  says  our  author, '  that  he  looks  up  in  your  face  with  a  couiw 
tenance  that  says,  ^have  pity  on  ipe,  for  I  am  in  pain  and 
sorrow.^  Do  not  then,'  he  adds,  ^  level  your  gun  at  him,  op 
pierce  him  with  a  poisoned  arrow ;  he  has  never  hurt  one  living 
creature.' 

^  On<omparing  him  with  other  animals,  you  would  say  that  jou  eoM 
perceive  deficieocj,  deformity,  and  flwperabimdance  in  his  compositioii- 
He  has  no  <puttiog  teeth,  and  though  tour  stomachs,,  be  still  wants  the 
long  intestines  of  ruminating  animals.  He  has  only  one  inferior  aper- 
ture, as  in  hirds.  He  has  no  soles  to  his  feet,  nor  has  he  the  power  of 
moving  his  toes  separately.     His  hair  is  flat,  and  puts  you  in  mind  of 

Srass  withered  by  the  wintry  blast  His  legs  are  too  short ;  they  appear 
eformed  by  the  manner  in  which  thev  ar^  joined  to  the  body,  and  when 
he  is  on  the  ground,  they  seem  as  if  only  calculated  to  l>e  of  use  in 
climbing  trees.  He  has  forty-six  ribs,  while  the  elephant  has  only  forty ; 
and  his  claws  are  disproportionably  long.  Were  you  to  mark  down  «poii 
a  graduated  scale,  the  different  claims  to  superiority  amongst  the  four- 
footed  animals,  this  poor,  ill-formed  creature's  claim  would  be  the  last 
upon  the  lowest  degree/-»p.  9. 

At  the  head  of  the  Elssequibo  river  a  branch  falls  into  it  from  the 
southward,  called  the  Apoura-poura,  on  the  banks  of  which  dwell 
the  Macoushi  Indians,  famous  for  their  skill  in  preparing  the 
voidable  poison  Wourali,  (or  Worara,  as  w«  sometimes  call  it,) 
and  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe,  through  whkh  tfaey 
send  forth  arroi^  tinged  with  this  poison,  the  unerring  harbingers 
of  death. 

^  I  determined,'  says  our  author,  ^  to  penetrate  into  the  country  wh^sre 
Ae  poisonous  ingredients  grow,  where  this  pernicious  composition  is 
prepared,  and  where  it  is  commonly  used.  Success  attended  the  ad? eii- 
tnre^  and  the  information  acquired  made  amends  for  120  days  passed  id 
the  solitudes  of  Guiana.' 

The  principal  ingredient,  we  are  informed,  is  a  vine  growing 
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m  tke  Macoiisfai  forests^  which  bears  the  aame  of  Wotirali)  but 
to  tins  must  be  added  as  many  other  substaiices,  to  make  *>  (he* 
charm  fim  and  good,^  a%  entered  mto  Medea's  kettle  or  Hecate^s 
cauldron ;  the  enumeratidft  of  them  does  not  convey  much  infor- 
Qiatton;  they  are  said  to  be  a   certain  root  of  a  bitter  taste,  two^ 
species  of  balbous  roots,  two  different  kinds  of  ants,  pepper,  the 
pounded  fangs  of  the  labarri  and  counacouchi,two  very  poisonous' 
snakes;  all  which,  being  put  together  in  an  earthen  pot,  and* 
mixed  with  water,  are  placed  on  a  slow  fire,  and  left  to  simmer  till 
tbe  result  is  a  thick  syrup  of  a  deep  brown  colour;  this*  gruel,  thick 
and  slab,'  is  the  deadly  poison.    No  women  nor  young  girls  must 
be  allowed  to  be  present  at  this  mysterious  incantation ;  the  shed' 
wherein  it  has  been  boiled  is  polhrted,  and  abandoned  erer 
afW;  the  operator  must  commence,  continue,  and  finish    the 
work,  fluting ;  the  pot  in  which  it  has  been  boiled  must  be  a  new* 
one.    These  and  other  superstitious  observances  hare  passed* 
dowf^  froa»  father  to  son^  and  are  considered  necessary  to  secure 
tbe  strength  of  tbe  poison ;  iust  as  necessary  as  a  black  cat  and  a* 
broomstick  were  in  our  enlightened  country,  a  few  year^  ago,  id 
convert  an  old  woman  into  a  witch. 

When  the  Macoushi  goes  out  in  quest  of  the  feathered  race, 
Ke  takes  bis  blow-pipe,  which  i?  a  reed  from  ten  to  eleven  feet  in» 
length,  of  an  uniform  thickness  throughout,  without  knot  or  jobt ; 
tbis^delicate  tube  is  incased  in  another  made  of  a  palm  branch, 
to  preserve  it  from  bruising;  tbe  first  is  called  Ourah,  the  latter 
Samouraii.  The  arrow  is  from  nine  to  ten  inches  long ;  it  is  tbe 
nerve  of  tbe  leaf  of  the  Concourite  palm,  bard,  brittle,  and  points 
«d  as  sharp  as  a  needle.    With  this  blow-pipe  the  Indian,  by  a 

Cff  of  his  breath,  will  send  an  arrow  to  the  distance  of  300  feet, 
acowring  the  woods,  his  ears  are  open  to  the  least  sound ;  while 
bis  eye,  kee»  at  that  of  tbe  lynx,  detects  the  feathered  race  in  tbot 
highest  and  thickest  trees  of  the  forest.  The  least  scratch  of  tho: 
poisoned  weapon  secures  his  prey  in  the  course  of  three  minutes.- 
liidead  a  stupor  is  said  to  take  place  almost  immediately  after  the 
wound  has  been  given.  The  following  experiment  was  made  by. 
Mu*  ajilbor. 

^  Haiviaf  ipttomrti  a  healtfafiil  fall<^rown  fowl,  a  shod  piace  of  a  poin 
'  aaaad  bfa^p-plpa  arrow  was  broken  ol^  aadrua  up  into  its  thigh,  aanear* 
MpMlble^  betwixt  tbe  skin  and  the  flesh,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
be  iaeaflMSoded  by  the  wound.  For  tbe  first  minute  it  walked  about, 
bat  walked  very  slowlj,  and  cttd  not  appear  the  least  agitated.  During 
Am  second  minvteit  stood  still,  aad  began  to  peek  tbe  ground;  and  ere 
half  anatber  IM  elapsed,  it  frequentlj  opened  and  shut  its  mouth.  The 
tall  bad  now  droppcNd,  and  the  wings  alniost  touched  tbe  ground.  By 
tke  tan&iaatioB  of  the  thkd  mtnott,  it  had  sat  down,  scarce  able  to 
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support  its  head,  which  nodded,  and  theo  recorered  iisdi^  tid  Agft 
nodded  again,  lower  and  lower  eYeiy  time,  like  that  of  a  weaiy  tmel* 
)er  slamhering  in  an  erect  position  ;  the  eyes  alteraatelj  open  and  iknL. 
The  fourth  minute  brought  on  couTulsions,  and  life  and  the  fifth  termi- 
nated together.' — p.  62. 

In  the  various  experiments  made  with  this  poison,  both  abroad 
and  in  London,  Mr.  Waterton  draws  no  little  consolation  and, 
i-elief,  from  observing  that  the  living  principle  is  destroyed  so 
gently,  that  the  victim  appears  to  suner  no  pain  whatever.  Thk 
is  certainly  true  with  regard  to  birds ;  the  quadrupeds  in  these 
American  forests  are  generally  shot  by  the  common  bow  and 
poisonous  arrows,  and  on  them  the  effect  is  apparently  the  same* 
Thus  on  one  occasion  an  Indian  let  fly  an  arrow  into  a  herd  of 
wild  hogs,  which  struck  one  on  the  cheek  bone;  he  fled  to  the 
distance  of  1 70  paces  and  fell  quite  dead.  With  regard  to  a  mid* 
dle-sized  dog, 

^  In  three  or  four  minutes  he  b^^  to  be  affected,  smelt  at  evexy 
little  thing  on  the  ground  around  him,  and  looked  wistfollj  at  the 
wounded  part.  Soon  after  this  he  staggered,  laid  lumself  down,  and 
neve  r  rose  more.  He  barked  once,  though  not  as  if  in  pain.  His  voice 
was  low  and  weak ;  and  in  a  second  attempt  it  quite  failed  liim.  He 
now  put  his  head  betwixt  his  fore  legs,  and  raising  it  slowlj  again,  he 
fell  over  on  bis  side.  His  eye  immediately  became  fixed,  and  thoi^ 
his  extremities  every  now  and  then  shot  convulsively,  he  never  showed 
the  least  desire  to  raise  up  his  head.  His  heart  fluttered  much  from 
the  time  he  laid  down,  and  at  intervals  beat  very  strong ;  then  stopped 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  beat  again,  and  continued  faintly  beat* 
ing  several  minutes,  after  every  other  part  of  liis  body  seemed  dead. 

^  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  had  received  the  poison  he  wa» 
quite  motionless.^ — ^p.  20. 

In  the  case  of  a  Sloth,  it  is  stated  that  life  sunk  in  death  without 
the  least  apparent  contention,  without  a  cry,  without  a  struggle, 
and  without  a  groan,  in  the  apace  of  eleven  minutes.  The  next 
experiment  was  made  on  a  large  well-fed  ox,  of  the  weight  of  90O 
to  1000  pounds.  He  was  wounded  in  each  thigh,  just  above  the- 
hock,  and  in  the  nostriL 

^  The  poison  seemed  to  take  efiect  in  four  minutes.  GoDScioqs  as 
though  he  would  fall,  the  ox  set  himself  firmly  on  Ids  legs,  a&d  remain- 
ed quite  still  in  the  same  place,  till  about  the  fourteenth  minute,  when 
he  smelled  the  ground,  and  appeared  as  if  inclined  to  walk.  He  ad- 
vanced a  pace  or  two,  staggered,  and  fell,  and  remained  extended  on  his 
side,  with  his  head  on  the  ground.  His  eye,  a  few  minutes  ago  so  bright 
and  lively,  now  became  fixed  and  dim,  and  though  you  not  your  hand 
close  to  it,  as  if  to  give  him  a  blow  there,  he  never  dosOTTbiseyeUd. 

*  His  legs  were  convulsed,  and  his  head  from  time  to  time  started  in- 
voluntarily ;  hut  he  never  showed  the  least  desire  to  raise  it  from  the 
ground  {  he  breathed  hard,  and  emitted  foam  from  his  mouth.    Xbe 
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•Mthfi,  or  iite«ta§  iMdIMHMB,  now  bacama  gradaally  weaker  and 
'ipaefcer;  hit  hiader  parts  were  fiied  in  death;  and,  in  a  niinnte  or 
4w#  more,  Ut  bead  and  fore-legs  ceased  to  stir. 

^  Nolhiog  now  remained  to  show  that  life  was  still  within  him,  ex- 
cept that  his  heart  faintlj  beat  and  flattered  at  ioteryais.  In  five  and 
^enty  ainates  from  the  time  of  his  being  wounded,  he  was  qaitc 
dead.'— pp.  68,  69. 

.  An  ass,  inoculated  in  London  with  the  Wourali,  died  in  twelve 
minutes*  A  bandage  was  tied  round  the  leg  of  another,  and  then 
ihe  poison  introduced  a  little  below  iL  He  walked  about,  and 
ate  his  food  as  usual.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  the  bandage 
was  removed,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  ass  was  dead.  Another 
experiment  was  made  on  an  ass,  which  was  recovered,  after  being 
IQ  all  appearance  dead. 

^  A  ihe  mm  received  the  woorali  poison  in  the  shoulder,  and  died 
,  apparently  in  ten  minutes.  An  incision  was  then  made  in  its  windpipe, 
and  throngh  it  the  lungs  were  regularly  inflated  for  two  hours  with  a 
pair  of  bellows.  Suspended  animation  returned.  The  ass  held  up  her 
head,  and  looked  around ;  but  the  inflating  being  discontinued,  she 
sunk  once  more  in  apparent  death.  The  artificial  breathing  was  im- 
mediately recommenced,  and  continued  without  intermission  for  two 
hours  more.  This  saved  the  ass  from  final  dissolution ;  she  rose  up, 
and  walked  about ;  she  seemed  neither  in  agitation  nor  in  pain.  The 
wound,  through  which  the  poison  entered,  was  healed  without  diifi- 
-culty.  Her  constitution,  however,  was  so  severely  affected,  that  it 
■  was  long  a  doubt  if  ever  she  would  be  well  again.  She  looked  lean 
and  sickly,  for  above  a  vear,  but  began  to  mend  the  spring  afler ;  and 
by  JUidsummer  became  iat  and  frisky. 

«  The  Idnd-hearted  reader  will  rejoice  on  learning  that  Earl  Percy, 
pityii^  her  misfortunes,  sent  her  down  from  London  to  Walton  Hall, 
near  Wakefield.  There  she  goes  by  the  name  of  Wouralia.  Woura- 
Ha  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  wintry  storm ;  and  when  summer  comes 
she  shall  feed  in  the  finest  pasture.  No  burden  shall  be  placed  upon 
her,  and  she  shall  end  her  days  in  peace.^— pp.  81,  82. 

These  results  show  an  action  of  the  Wourali  more  vigorous  and 
speedy  than  in  those  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Brodie  on  rabbits 
and  other  small  animals  with  the  same  kind  of  poison.  This  was 
owins,  no  doubt,  to  the  drugs  made  use  of  having  been  prepared 
in  a  different  manner:  for  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  experiments  reported  by  Mr.  Waierton ;  indeed  we  know 
that  the  particular  one  on  the  revived  she-ass  was  witnessed  by 
several  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Society  and  College  of  Surgeons. 
A  difference  in  the  strength  of  any  poisonous  substance  is  quite 
sufiScJent  toexplain  a  difference  in  its  activity. 

Here  we  must  pause.  If.  we  were  disposed  to  ^  hint  a  fault' 
where  there  is  so  much  to  commend,  it  would  glance  at  that  part 
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oC  Mr.  Waterton?s  book  io  which  lie  siecBis  io  ffidle  ihiwutf  ija 
having  ^  succeeded  in  effacing  the  features  of  a  orate  andtpttttiag 
those  of  a  man  in  their  place/  The  author  talks  thus  in  aUusioift 
to  the  quackish  performance  with  which  be  has  embellished  the 
leaf  opposite  his  tille*page.  What  we  see  there  may,  no  doubt, 
be  taKen  for  the  head  of  some  old  Greek  robber  or  Turkish 
bashaw,  covered  with  hair,  but  is,  we  suppose,  in  reality,  tbiLt  oC 
a  monkey,  with  the  nose  stretched  out,  the  chin  brought  forward^ 
and  the  mouth  contracted.  What  is  there  to  boast  of  in  a  foraMft 
change  of  this  kind,  we  would  ask  ?  Again,  we  are  told  that  ia 
his  preparations  of  quadrupeds  he  has  succeeded  so  far  as'^to 
give  to  one  side  of  the  skin  of  a  man's  face,  the  appearanoe  of 
eighty  years,  and  to  the  other  side,  that  of  blooming  youth,'  and 
'  to  make  the  forehead  and  eyes  serene  in  youthful  i>eavty,  and 
shape  the  mouth  and  jaws  to  the  features  of  a  malioious  old  ape^' 
Such  metamorphoses,  instead  of  advancing,  are  prejudfcial  ta« 
the  science  of  natural  history.  It  was  the  occasional  practice  of 
such  silly  tricks  as  these,  that  ms^dc  the  late  Dr.  Shaw  reject  with 
disdain,  as  a  hoax  intended  to  be  practised  upon  him,  the  &st 
specimen  brought  to  England  of  that  mp^t  extraordinary  quadru- 
ped, with  the  bill  of  a  duck,  the  Omithorynchus  Paradoxus, 
We  would  advise  Mr.  Waterton  to  omit  this  print  and  the  mnrs- 
tery  which  he  has^  affected  to  throw  around  it,  in  the  next  editioi^ 
of  his  ^  Wanderings,'  as  unworthy  of  his  .entertaining  book;  and 
we  would  also  recommend  him  to  reduce  the  book  itself  to  aa 
octavo  size,  in  order  to  ensure  for  it  a  mere  extendedcirculatioii. 


«•¥• 


A^T.  Til. — 1.  (Euvres  CompUtes  dt  Dimosthhu  et  d^Eschme^  e» 

Grec  et  en  Frangais.     Tom.  X. 
2.  Comedies  of  Aristof^umes.     Vol.  II.      By  Thomas  Mitchell 

late  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 
5.     The  Birds  of  Aristophanes.     By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary.  1824. 

IX^E  endeavoured,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  convince  an  ui^^rate- 
^  ful  generation  that,  whatever  evils  the  progress  of  equitable 
jurisdiction  might  have  drawn  with  it,  it  saved  us  from  one  evil 
more  tremendous  than  all  these ;  the  union  in  the  same  persons 
of  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions.  This  union  of  powers 
it  was  the  boast  and  pride  of  the  ^  wonder-working^  Greek  to  see 
accomplished  in  himself;  with  what  benefit  to  his  own  person  ot 
the  state,  may  probably  form  the  subject  of  more  than  one  in- 
quiry in  these  pages. 

Reserving,  then,  for  future  consideration  the  labours  of  a  Greek 
legislative  assembly,  where,  as  (for  purposes  not  very  obscure)  our 

countrymen 
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QdQrtrynitii  lisve  been  so  oton  told,  all  raeamires  wete  carried  .by 
Ae  populace  hoUing  tip  (ftetr  hmdi^  we  shall  make  ate  of  ube 
ipobiications  before  as  for  calling  attention  to  tbe  Greek  covrta  of 
jaittce,  where  measures  were  carried  hj  holding  Ae  hand  m  lk€ 
ttmirarji  fiiiian.  In  these  courts  tbe  tr«e  and  essential  powerqf 
ithe  old  <temocracies  resided : — and,  whether  we  look  to  those  who 
dischai^ed  the  judicial  office  in  Athens;  to  the  adrocate  who  con- 
dmrted  the  business  of  her  seats  of  justice ;  to  the  evidence  «e* 
cepted ;  or  to  the  general  construction  of  Athenian  jurisprudence ; 
its  whichsoever  of  these  pomts  our  eyes  are  turned,  we  feel  war- 
ranted  in  saying,  that  in  aiscussing  the  ancient  courts  of  law,  our 
hand  is  at  once  upon  the  sorest  as  well  as  the  most  important  part 
of  antiquity.  For  making  good  these  assertions  little  more  would 
he  required  than  those  remains  of  the  old  Greek  drama  which  thae 
has  so  fortunately  spared  to  us;  bit  as  there  are  many  excellent 
rpenoos  who  maJce  up  for  believing  all  that  is  said  to  them  with 
a  grave  face  in  prose,  by  a  corresponding  incredulity  as  to  what  is 
advanced  with  a  merry  one  in  verse,  we  shall  endeavour  to  draw 
our  facts  from  the  first  work  mentioned  at  the  head  of  our  paper, 
and  illustrations  only  from  the  other  two. 

The  law  courts  in  Athens  amounted  to  ten  in  number;  and 
a  stranger  from  the  *  allied  states,  when  set  down  in  that  metro* 
polls,  found  his  way  to  the  Heliaaa,  or  principal  of  them,  merely 
^y  selecting  the  best-trodden  streets ;  secure  that  whomsoever  he 
met  ,by  the  way,  they  were  bound  to  the  same  goal  as  himself. 
Was  it  a  quartet  wranglmg  and  disputing  as  they  went  t  they 
were  four  witnesses  on  their  way  to  give  testimony,  and  in  the 
inean  time  beating  up  a  little  quarrel  among  themselves  to  be  de* 
rCided  by  one  of  the  standing  arbitrators,  of  whom  there  were  four 
Ituodrea  and  fortyt  in  different  parts  of  Attica.  That  detachment 
of  six  requires  a  Utile  more  explanation.  The  vanguard  is  a  slaiw, 
bearioe  the  ecfttma,  or  sealed  box  of  defKMitions  previously  taken ; 
and  like  I  the  urn,  in  which  the  judicial  names  were  mclosed, 
sa  \ht  tadiscus  into  which  the  votes  were  thrown,  (Dem.  \ZQ%) 
many  a  cunning  trick  §  could  it  unfold,  were  it  properly  scruti* 

*  TIm  Atti#in«ni,  at  if  tb^  had  oot  legal  butincu  eaoagb  on  their  hands,  obliged  «U 
•Stales  in  aUiiMioi  to  come  to  Athens  for  justice.  The  expense,  the  haidship  and  cruelty 
of  this  proceeding  gave  birth  to  many  satirical  remarks  from  the  coanic  poets,  but  the 
■averest  strictures  are  those  by  Xenophon,  De  Rep.  Atheniensi,  cap.  1.  \k  16,  17,  18. 

t  fijr  W.  Jooea.  Preface  to  Issue,  p.  64.  Is  not  tlus  nuodber  of  arbitrators  soma 
^answer  to  the  surprize  which  Sir  W.  expresses  (p.  M.)  how  the  Arehon  and  six  That* 
JMtbciai  could  get  through  so  much  legal  business,  as  be  knows  them  to  have  had  vpon 
ihsir  hands,  besides  other  official  duties  f 

1  liDccatea,  £86.    Tbe  word/udieuU  is  am  bare  to  be  tmderstoad  \m  itaUgal  sense. 

f  Denos^.  vol.  ii.  1119. 

nized, 
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nized.    Three  assistant  counsel  bring  up  the  r^ir,  tod  the  centre 

•is  occupied  by  the  principal  advocate  and  the  defendant  himself* 

The  eye  of  this  last  rests  upon  a  dense  mass  at  the  end  of  yonder 

street ;  but  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  them  the  friends*  who  had 

promised  him  their  countenance  and  support  at  his  trtaL    These 

ware  a  body  of  elderly  dicasts  or  judges  on  the  way  to  their  official 

labours;  they  have  just  finished  the  last  stave  of  a  song  of  Pbry- 

-nichus,t  (an  ordinarv  device  with  the  poor  old  souls  for  cbeatiog 

.a  dull  morning;)  ana  as  the  day-light  has  not  yet  fully  decboea 

itself,  the  boy  who  precedes  them  is  directed  to  throw  out  as  much 

-Ikht  as  he  can  from  his  lamp,  while  the  leader  of  the  compaQy 

;t^es  an  opportunity  of  mustering  his  forces  and  a4dressing  to 

them  a  wora  of  admonition. 

^  Cheerily,  cheerily,  Comias  friend ;  say  whence  this  hesitation  t 
Thou  wert  not  wont  to  show  delay  and  dull  procrastination : 
r    But  stiff  and  strong  as  leathern  tliong,  at  march  and  step  thoad'st  tug 
hard, 
While  now  with  ease  Charinades  might  pass  thee  as  a  sluggard. 

Cleon  our  prop  and  stay  did  lay  upou  us  strict  injuDClion, 
That  mom  should  see  our  troop  eqaipt  for  high  judicial  function. 
Aud  charges  grave  he  further  gave,  that  we  bore  frout  ferocious— 
A  three  days  stock  of  wrath  layM  in — to  meet  these  crimes  atrociom. 
Onward  then,  friends,  whose  age  with  mine  an  equal  course  is  mining, 
'Tis  fit  we  wend  to  our  journey's  end,  ere  yet  the  day  be  breddng.' 

Mitekell^  voL  ii.  p.  19S. 

This  maudlin  address  (and  it  was  only  by  a  judicious  mixture 
of  energy  and  apparent  imbecility  that  the  poet  could  venture  oa 
his  dangerous  subject)  has  brought  us  to  the  very  doors  of  the 
Heliaea,  and  our  faces  must  begin  to  assume  a  graver  aspect,  for 
there  is  but  a  little  space  between  us  and  the  very  Majesty  of 
Athens ! 

The  first  look  of  a  person  entering  an  English  court  of  judica* 
ture  is  addressed  to  those  venerable  peruques,  in  which  it  has  been 
thought  proper  for  the  dispensers  of  legal  eloquence  and  justice 

*  <  When  the  parties  appeared,  they  usually  brought  with  them  as  many  poweiful 
friends  as  they  could  assemble,  with  a  view,  bo  doubt,  of  infloeiicing  the  jucy^-a 
shameful  custom.'  Sir  W.  Jones,  Preface  to  Isasus.  Many  aUusionsto  Greek  customa 
are  to  be  found  In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  and  Eisner,  not  without  reason,  conjiMtare^ 
that  2  Tim.  ir.  16.  refers  to  this  practice  of  the  Athenian  courts. 

t  There  were  three  dramatic  authors  of  this  name ;  but  the  one  here  alluded  to  is  iJw 
tragic  writer,  who  flourished  not  long  after  Th^spis.  He  was  the  Dibdin  of  his  dsy; 
and  his  songs,  particularly  those  in  his  *  Sidonian  or  Phoenician  Women,*  were  exceed* 
ingly  admired.  The  old  bard  appears  to  have  possessed  gre&t  facUity  oa  compotltieo  ; 
since  Aristotle  has  admitted  It  as  a  question  among  his  Problems,  *  Why  did  Ptaryai- 
chus  compose  more  songs  than  writers  of  the  present  dav  ?' 

i6 
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to  eUTelop  Uiemsehres,  and  the  next  to  that  small  box,  wherein  sit 
die  twelre*  ^good  men  and  true,'  to  whom  an  Englishman  un- 
donbtbghr  submits  bis  honoar,  his  property,  his  person.  Where 
die  ^  good  men  and  true'  of  Athens  sat  or  stood  (the  shade  of  Art-* 
Stopbanes  laughs,  as  we  ase  the  term)  it  is  immaterial  to  inquire ; 
certainly  it  was  not  in  a  small  box ;  the  smallest  jury  there  con-* 
sisted  of  500  members,  and  not  unfrequently  that  amount  was 
madropled.t  Was  this  number  conducive  to  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice !  Graver  authorities  than  ourselves  have  said,  no ;  but  be- 
finre  we  attend  to  the  numerical  construction  of  a  Grecian  court 
of  justice,  let  us  examine  its  most  efficient  members  individu- 
ally. 

Without  doubt  a  most  upright  and  able  dispenser  of  justice  mafy 
appear  in  a  sorelv  threadbare  coat ;  but  the  first  impressions  are 
eoviously  not  in  his  favour,  and  if  we  may  believe  Ci<^ro,  they 
ftave  no  right  to  be  so.  ^  Two  points  to  be  particularly  observed 
in  a  judge,' says  that  writer,  (and  who  had  more  opportunities  of 

estimating  the  matter  than  he?)  ^are  fortune  and  rank the 

meaner  he  is  in  point  of  circumstances,  the  more  readily  will  he- 
give  way  to  rigour  and  severity,  that  his  own  meanness  may  be 
wiped  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  harshness  of  his  decisions.'  Had 
Anstophaiies  needed  a  confirmation  from  nature  and  necessity 
for  that  harshness  and  %  irritability  of  character,  which  he  inva* 
rtaUy  makes  the  §  prominent  features  of  his  dicast,  a  better  au- 
thority 


*  '  £  todo  ome,*  sayi  the  old  Spanish  law-book,  <  quo  te  quitier  salvar  de  ettas 
calonaa,  da^aae  sahrar  eon  doco  onws,  ca  anti  luo  acostumbrado  en  Caitiella  en  el 
ieapo  Tlejo.'— Fuero  VIejo  de  CastieUa,  lib.  i.  t.  titol.  S.  i  3.  Wo  are  not  awar» 
that  our  writers  upon  juries  haTO  made  the  use  they  might  do  of  this  curious  and 
tnosingbook. 

t  In  a  canne  of  extraordinary  importance,  no  less  than  6,000  persons  were  asserabled 
to  rftwpusa  thlo  tribunal.— T.  i^  p.  9. 4S.  Dtm,  715.  A  little  Uait  of  ancient  manners^ 
*scoonect«d  with  this  part  of  our  subJMt,  may  not  be  onamusing.  lu  the  pleading 
Hainst  Ifacartatus  (/>cmoi<A«  1055.)  the  advocate  obeenree,  *  It  was  mj  first  intention^ 
•MttleaMD,  to  hafe  drawn  up  a  g^aealogical  map  of  the  iiamily  of  Hagnias,  and  to  have 
plained  to  you  its  several  parts ;  but  as  it  occurred  to  me,  that  all  the  judges  would 
80t  have  had  an  equal  view  of  it,  and  that  those  An  the  remoter  benches  must  have 
f^Bod  akogntber  of  catching  a  view  of  it,  I  have  no  other  resource  thtin  to  convey  the 
■feiaiation  by  any  voice,  and  that  can  reach  every  one  of  you  alike.* 

t  To  ezpveto  this  more  forcibly,  the  dicasuin  the  play  to  which  our  references  will 
be  chiefly  noade,  wore  a  masquerade  dress,  which  represented  them  as  wasps  with  large 
siiags  in  their  tails.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  compare 
the  language  of  Isoera  tee  (494,)  with  that  of  Aristophanes  in  Ve^fus,  (870— tS2,)  and 
with  the  ^onJ  song  wbidi  Person  has  so  beautifully  arranged  in  the  con»edy  of  the 


k  We  should  consider  it  a  proof  of  very  indiffisrent  taste  to  bring  the  pure  ermine  of 
aBiiiiihjadg^  into  any  dooe  contact  with  the  dirty  cloak  of  an  Athenian  dicast ;  but 
our  picture  requires  a  little  relief^  and  we  know  not  where  to  furnish  it  better  than 
^m  the  paees  of  a  foreigner,  who  has  surveyed  our  legal  institutions  with  no  small  at- 
teotion  :-**Tout,  en  Aogleterre,  respire  Tindulgencf  et  la  bonte ;  le  jugc  parait  un 

p^re 
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tberiQr  could  n6t  have  been  produced,  than  wfaat  b  faeve^  g^wea^ 
For  how  stood  the  matter  as  to  dignity  and  fortune  witfa  buaft 
That  a  most  dangerous  importance  did  attach  to  the  dioast  in  U% 
corporate  capacity  will  be  seen  hereafter;  but  that  bis  dignUgr^ 
was  not  helped  out  by  the  state  of  his  finances,  a  passage  in  oao. 
of  the  vohnnes  before  u»  will  sufficiently  evince. 

Die.  Ch>  to,  go  to:  a  scurry*  pay  must  fumisll 
Myself  (and  two^  betide)  brewl,  wood  and  fisb : 
And  yon,  forsooth,  ask  ^? 

Boy.  Father,  put  case 

No  coert  is  held  to^y  :  have  you  wherewith 
To  purchase  us  a  meal,^  £tc. 

The  externals  of  respect)  it  seems  clear^  a-Grecian  dicast  copld 
not  command ;  did  be  deserve  them  from  the  more  valuable <|uali«> 
ties  of  honesty  and  probity?  Let  him  open  his  broad  pakat  ^ 
woU?s  bead  was  not  the  only  attraction  which  the  statue  of  Ljciiat 
bad  for  the  common  citizens  of  Athens.  It  was  by  that  statue^ 
^MUt  an  intercourse  took  place  between  the  suer  for  justice  and  lb* 
sUspensert  of  it,  so  notorious  in  practici*,  that  it  passed  intoa.  jfWQ^ 
verb,  and  so  wide  in  extent,  that  a  le^slative  enactment  was  diO»* 
manded-^and  proved  utterly  unavailing — to  stop  it. 

Individually  then  considered,.lhe  Greek  judge  or  jurynaa  has 
but  little  claims  on  ouf  regard ;  and—'  in  no  conference  amoaft 
tbemselves,^  says  Mr.  Mitford,  (speaking  of  the  Helis^a,  to^  whi^ 
weprincipally  confine  ourselves,)  ^could  the  informed  and  the  wary 
of  so  numerous  a  court  correct  the  prejudices  and  misjudgment 
of  the  if^rant^  careless  or  irnpassiotudy  or  obviate  the  effects  of 
misused  eloquence ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  make  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  sovereign  people  responsible,  for  the  most  irregiilor 

^re  au  milieu  de  sa  famllle  occupe  ft  juger'un  d«  ses  enfans.  Soa  tLSpti*i'A  rfes 
o'dfrayant.  D^prSs  un  ancien  usage^  son  Bureau  est  eouvert  de  fletii*  alnsi  que-oiM' 
du  ereffler.  Le  shetlf  et  leB  autrei  officiers  de  la  cour  portent  austi  cbacun  un  booquet. 
Le  Juge  mSme,  par  uoe  condescendance  asses  extraordinaire,  laisse  eoyabir  son  trf^u-r 
sal  par  la  foale  des  spectateurs  et  se  troute  afnsi*  entoui^  dee  plus  joHes  Atainet  de  I& 
province,  soeurs,  femmes  on  filles  des  grands  jures,  qui,  Tenues  anx  fltet  dont  lea  assises 
tont  I'occasion,  se  font  un  devoir  ou  un  plaisir  d'assister  auz  audiences.  EDes  y  jjMira^ 
sent  dant  le  n^gKgS  le  plus  61^nt,  et  ce  n'est  pa«  un  spectacle  pea  curient  qos  celui 
ds  Toir  cette  tdte  v^nlrable  de  juge  charges  d'unegrande  perruqoe,  sVftvant  au  BsOfeo 
de  ces  jeonet  tStes  de  fsmmes  pa^s  de  toutes  les  grftces  de  la  nature,  et  de  ce  qa«  Tart 
pMit  y  ajouter  de  plus  sMuisant.* — Cettu  de  tAdminutraiion  de  la  Justice  en  JingUUrrtg 
p»  100.  Who  can  be  surprized,  after  reading  this,  that  our  gaols  are  somewhat  crow^ 
ed?  Who  does  not  rather  wonder,  that  we  have  not  amateur  felons  as  wel]  as  aajitt* 
teitr  artists,  and  that  crime  and  misdemeanour  are  not  absolutely  at  a  prenmim^f 

*  The  daily  pay  of  a  dicast  was  three  obols,  or  nearly  fourpence  of  our  money. 

f  And  this  is  the  natural  order  of  things.    En  g6nfeal,  ft;  mirite  personnel  ^gal,  il  «st 
plus  ft  propos  pour  le  bien  public,  que  les  riches  et  ies  nobles  soient  juges  qoA  His- 
pauvres  et  les  roturiers.    Le  riche  peut  facilemeot  se  passer  de  petite  pr^sens,  le  pfttft«^ 
moins  f^cilement.    St»  Pierre^  Mm,  p9ur  dimmver  le  Jfomhre  de9  Precis* 

or 
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or  tapMM  decifion.  PuDisbment  cootd  not  take  place,  and 
immg  tbe  anltitdde  shame  was  lost'— (vol.  v.  p.  14.)  When  it 
is  considered,  that  ttte  issues  of  life  and  death  were  b  the  hands 
of  a  coart  thus  composed ;  that  no  right  of  challenge  existed  a^;ainst 
iti  coflsponent  members,  and  that  no  appeal  lay  from  its  decisions,* 
h  becomes  important  to  see  that  no  smgle  word  has  been  used  in 
thb  assertion,  for  which  most  ample  confirmation  may  not  be 
ibuod  in  ancient  authors.  That  such  confirmation  is  to  be  had, 
a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  orators  will  suffice  to 
prove. 

To  the  natural  acuteness  and*  good  taste  of  the  lower  Atheni- 
ans, we  have  borne  willing  testimony  on  a  former  occasion ;  but 
acuteness,  without  more  solid  acquirements,  is  but  a  slender  pro- 
vision for  constituting  a  judge ;  and  in  a  person  thus  unlearned, 
die  accession  of  taste  mav  be  considered  rather  as  a  detriment 
than  an  advantage.  Looking  to  means  more  than  to  an  end,  it  is 
apt  to  make  the  imagination  pandar  to  the  understanding,  accus- 
toming the  fancy  to  reeale  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel,  instead 
'  of  habituating  the  intellect  to  seize  upon  those  points,  which  lead 
the  mind  to  right  conclusions.  ^  Easier  a  great  deal  is  it,^  aays 
the  judicious  Hooker,  ^for  men  by  law  to  be  taught  what  they 
ought  to  do,  than  instructed  how  to  judge  as  they  should  do  of 
law ;  the  one  being  a  thing  which  belongeth  generally  unto  all ; 
the  other,  such  as  none  but  the  wiser  and  more  judicious  sort 
can  perform.  Tea,  the  wisest  are  always  touchmg  this  point 
Ae  readiest  tb  acknowledge,  that  soundly  to  judge  of  a  law  is 
&e  weightiest  thing  which  an^  man  can  take  upon  him.^  In 
order  to  see  that  the  Greek  juries,  with  the  utmost  natural  saga- 
city, would  have  had  no  easy  task  upon  their  hands,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  orators  always  dealt  fairly  with  them,  it  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  read  the  pleadings  of  fsaeust  and  Demos- 
thenes ;  but  was  this  fair  dealing  always  to  be  expected  from 
Greek  rhetoricians  !  That  the  judges  had  been  deceived  is  a  com- 
plaint too  frequently  escaping  the  Greek  pleaders4  to  admit  of 

*  Hence  a  very  just  obtenration  of  Uie  orator  Antipbon.    JUu  mw  iwm  trrt  «tr  «§ 

Mtimm  MM  t^  ttk^tt  «Ax'  IV  1^  irvf  mta  4v  Ami*  i  n  t  m  vpmt  n  mm  <i»  Anr  fut 
9tfm  >—Ti,  iwro  mm  inw  imm  «f  tic  <wi>mh  ttn  ^^Mfrftfv  <— M«nin.    t.  ril.  763. 

t  Aim)  autboritiei  are  oot  wanting  for  making  it  queitionable,  whether  these  pleacU 
lags  are  to  be  considered  as  triumphs  over  tbe  artifices  of  others,  or  as  mere  proofo  of 
eie  toperlot  cunning  and  subtlety  of  the  pleaders  themselves.  Bee  the  liTely  deecrlp" 
tloa  la  .Cachines  (t.  iiL  16^—171.)  where  his  great  rival  is  described  as  retaroing  from 
his  day'a  labour  is  tbe  courts,  and  amusing  the  young  people  about  htei  with  a»  ac- 
count of  the  aru  by  which  he  had  practised  on  the  dicasts. 

X  Ttii%  could  not  be  a  very  palatable  topic  to  the  dicast^  and  Issos  and  Damoa- 
fbeiiea  accordingly  dlsfday  much  dexterity,  when  they  touch  upon  so  delicau  a  tub* 
iact.  Til m/9  iftantrmmni  tm  Xf>ti  *rm  Jluwrmcf  iimm tfyttft^^ eg mrif*irwfa3iin» 
if  thtt  polite  laiigiiage  of  the  latter.    i>ciii.l947. 

voi*.,  xxxm.  90. 66«— Q«  R.  43  such 
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such  a  position ;  and  a  more  diligent  inquiry  than  ours  might 
multiply  instances  of  the  modes  by  which  such  deceptions  were 
achieved  over  ignorant  and  careless  men.  Sometimes  a  plaintiff 
laid  the  information  as  against  the  infraction  of  an  ordinance  still 
valid,  while  he  insidiously  conducted  his  accusation  as  grounded 
on  the  infringement  of  an  ordinance  that  had  ceased  to  exist;  it 
being  less  safe  to  practise  on  the  wary  magistrate  with  whpm  the 
legal  proceedings  commenced,  than  on  the  unwary  court,  whose 
business  it  was  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion  ;'*'  (j^ndoc.  34). 
Sometimes  the  advocate  substituted  one  law  for  another;  and 
sometimes  it  was  convenient  to  quote  one  part  of  a  law  and  omit 
the  remainder. — {Dem.  268.)  To  hang  the  action,  as  it  were^ 
upon  two  horns,  that  if  the  defendant  escaped  the  one,  he  might 
be  caught  on  the  other,  and  the  same  offence  be  thus  twice  brought 
before  the  courts,  was  another  trick  by  whicji  the  discernment  of 
the  dicasts  was  tried,  (^n^tpfton,  712.):  and  when  these  and  other 
artifices  (Z)em.  1095.)  failed,  there  were  those  who  did  not  scruple 
to  resort  to  more  substantial  means  for  confounding  the  intellects 
of  the  judges — clamour  and  violence,  and  that  excess  of  insolence, 
which  is  rarely  practised,  but  on  men  whose  station  or  whose 
understanding  is  neld  cheap.  (Dem.  508.) 

But  allowing  the  ancient  judges  sufficient  acuteness  for  defeat- 
ing  these  and  similar  artifices,  was  that  acuteness  always  vigilant 
and  on  the  alert  ?  It  was  objected  by  one  of  the  greatest!  mas- 
ters of  modern  wisdom,  to  a  French  legislative  assembly,  that  its 
labours  were  too  unremitted  to  be  effective.  ^  Men,*  said  he, 
*  by  this  mode  of  conducting  business,  exhaust  their  attention, 
burn  out  their  candle,  and  are  left  in  the  dark.'  The  Greek 
courts  sat  more  unremittingly4  however,  than  even  the  French 
National  Assembly  did ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  that  carelessness  and 
indifference  which  sometimes  crept  into  their  proceedings,  and  of 
which  such  strong  complaints  are  made  by  the  orator  Jlschines* 
'  While  the  public  officer,'  says  he,  *  is  reading  the  bill  of  offence, 
the  dicasts,  as  if  they  were  hearing  a  song  of  incantation,  or  some- 
thing quite  foreign  to  the  business  in  hand,  occupy  their  minds  in 
extraneous  matters.  .  .  .  Hence  those  strange  spectacles  in 
oar  courts  of  law :  the  accuser  turns  defendant,  and  the  defendant 

*  For  a  similar  reason  arbitration,  or  an  arrangement  of  disputes  among  friencUy 
was  less  relished  by  self-conscious  offenders,  than  a  reference  to  the  courts  of  law. 

t^eit  iyureuy  •ituhf^tioc  9  Cfuitf  iomtv.     Dem,  1178. 

t  Burke*!  Letters  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

^  It  is  a  wearisomeness  of  spirit,  growing  out  of  this  constant  scene  of  litigation, 
which  gives  birth  to  the  play  of  Aristophanes,  which  Mr.  Carey  has  selected  for 
translation,  and  of  which  the  choral  passages  are  rendered  with  a  sjSirit  that  wiU  not 
dwcredit  even  that  admirable  translator  of  Dante. 

accuser ; 
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atcoser  ;*  the  dicasts  sometimes  utterly  forget  the  matter  which  is 
imder  their  cognizance,  and  the  votes  are  compuisorilj  taken  oii 
matters  with  which,  in  fact,  the  dicasts  have  no  business.^ — 
{Rnske^i.  iiL  p.  582.) 

The  two  first  then  of  the  English  historian's  charges  seem 
not  to  have  been  advanced  without  reason,  and  the  third  will  little 
surprize  those  who  knew  the  common  course  of  education  pur- 
sued at  Athens,  and  who  are  consequently  aware  that  Homer  and 
a  lyre  would  have  been  almost  the  onlyt  manuals  put  into  the 
hands  of  men,  who  were  thus  called  upon  to  discuss  and  de- 
cide the  most  important  of  human  concerns.  Hence  a  power 
of  receiving  lively  impressions  was  the  very  characteristic  of  a 
Greek,  and  if  by  the  term  ^  impassioned,'  Mr.  Mitford  would  be 
understood  to  mean  the  existence  of  strong  passions  in  minds,which, 
for  the  due  discharge  of  their  sacred  functions,  ought  to  have  corao 
to  them  particularly  calm  and  composed,  the  accui^ation  will  not 
want  abundant  proof  in  the  ancient  writings.  Envy,  hatred, 
anger,  revenge,  every  passion  from  which  the  seat  of  judicature 
ought  to  be  more  particularly  free,  are  in  turn  ascribed  by  the 
Greek  pleaders  to  the  bench  before  which  their  pleadings  were 
made;  and  even  that  feeling  of  compassion,  for  which  Lysias 
in  one  place  commends  the  judicial  portion  of  his  countrymen, 
is  in  another  place  represented  as  a  mode  by  which  justice  kept 
her  balance  even,  throwing  an  unwise  pity  into  the  one  scale, 
to  make  up  for  the  undue  severity  by  which  the  other  had  been 
depressed.  ^The  most  calamitous  event,'  says  he,  Uhat  can 
happen  to  a  man  (and  it  is  to  the  dicasts  themselves  that  this  lan- 
guage is  addressed)  is  to  be  put  first  on  his  trial,  when  there  are 
many  others  under  judgment  for  the  same  offence.  For,  gene- 
rally speaking,  those  who  come  up  for  judgment  last  are  ac- 


*Ib  his  qieech  agaiiitt  Tiaimrcbut,  w«  find  the  orator  using  pretty  nearly  the  same 
Itagaage.  <  The  most  unjuit  of  all  practices  has  been  admitted  into  your  trials.  The 
eriminaly  instead  of  making  his  own  defence,  is  allowed  to  criminate  and  become  an|ac- 
CQser ;  thus  drawn  away  from  the  defence  which  ought  to  haTe  been  made,  and  your 
very  souls  as  it  were  in  the  hands  of  another,  you  utterly  forget  the  accusation  and  quit 
the  court,  receiving  satisfaction  from  neither  party  ;  neither  from  the  plaistUr,  with 
wboBi,  in  fact,  your  Tote  had  nothing  to  do  ;  nor  from  the  defendant,  for  he  has  rubbed 
away  the  charges  instituted  against  himself  by  opening  a  set  of  charges  on  bis  accuser ; 
^si  the  laws  are  dissolved,  the  democracy  is  ruined,  and  the  practice  gains  ground. 
For  that  which  has  sometimes  the  most  favourable  reception  with  you  is,  not  a  good 
lift,  but  a  good  speech.' — {^FUifke^  iii.  172.) 

t  It  may  perhaps  be  asked  were  there  not  also  the  ethics  of  Hesiod,  Theognis  and 
Pbocyllis :  There  were  :  but  to  say  nothing  of  the  mixed  nature  of  their  moral  poems, 
does  aoj  one  imagine  that  with  no  greater  religious  restraints  than  the  Greek  mythology 
supplied,  such  poems  could  take  any  firm  or  lasting  hold  on  the  youthful  mind  f  If  ho 
do«s,  let  him  seeiwhat  Isocrates  has  said  on  this  very  subject  Cpp*27, 28,  29)  and  com- 
pftre  what  is  further  advanced  by  him  in  bis  inlert sting  little  piece  of  biography,  under 
the  title  #f  <  Busiris'  (909.)] 

quittedv 
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quitted.  Your  anger  by  that  time  subsiding,  fh^  if^g^itm^ 
obtain  a  hearing !  and  such  proofs  as  tbe^r  can  bring  in  their 
favour,  you  are  rather  willing  than  otherwise  to  admit7— 616.* 

But  if  by  the  term  impassioned,  Mr.  Mitford  intended  to  ex- 
press the  improper  feelings,  which  were  introduced  by  a  misused 
eloquence,  here,  too,  proofs  are  ready,  that  in  so  speaking  he  was 
perfectly  correct.  Quintilian,  it  is  true,  says,  that  at  Athens  pro^ 
damation  was  made  by  the  public  crier,  forbidding  the  orator  ta 
address  himself  to  the  passions,  (lib.  i*c.  1.)  and  the  author  of  the 
Principles  of  Penal  Law  tells  us  (p.  158.)  that  among  the  Athe*' 
nians  there  was  a  law  of  Solon's,  forbidding  advocates  to  use 
either  exordia  or  perorations.  When  our  own  courts  of  justice 
come  to  be  reviewed  at  Timbuctoo,  as  they  may  probably  be  some 
thousand  years  hence,  there  will,  doubtless,  be  persons  found  tot 
assert,that  evidence  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  in  our  courts 
of  common  law  and  those  of  equity ;  and  who,  because  England  and 
Scotland  formed  one  kingdom,  will  be  led  to  presume,  that  the  law 
of  divorce  was  in  both  the  same*  And  these  mistakes  will  hardly 
be  more  palpable  than  those  we  have  just  Quoted.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in  one  single  court  of  Athens,  tne  Areiopagus,  all 
attempts  to  move  thefeelings,  instead  of  the  reason,  were  strictlyt 

Suarded  against ;  but  that  no  such  custom  obtained  in  the  or- 
inary  courts  of  justice,  the  whole  body  of  Grecian  oratory  still 
in  our  hands  sufficiently  declares.    In  them  we  not  only  see  the 

*  Bad  as  all  thii  wai,  it  is  not  the  only  painful  aspect  which  this  pant  of  our  sob* 
ject  presents.  Id  the  Equites  of  Aristoplianes,  the  re|>resentative  of  the  soferoigQ 
people  is  thus  addressed^ 

In  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon  (1.  sub  finein)  we  are  told,  tisvr'  new  ft^/Mtrvsi^fMBb 


•)f«4*  yf'^i  ><i^'*  ''^  KAnwrw  44p^/u«  itfma^  <mrc  ^uJ^  //>«  hmr^m*  i  /• 
Bovxsc  ST}  /KM  '^nfm  ^TMrncf  Mfifw*  Coupling  these  passages  with  one  in  the  Eccle- 
siasMSM  (19S9),  it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  more  common  practice  of  the  Greek  c#u«ts  o»' 
such  occurrences  was  to  give  sentence  in  the  mass,  without  trying  the  indiyidiiato 
upon  their  respective  merits  or  demerits.  This  mode  of  administering  justice  could  not 
fail  to  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Greek  dicasts,  as  it  apparently  abridged  their  day's 
labours  without  diminishing  their  profits.  Hence  there  never  wanted  artful  persons  in 
the  legislative  assemblies,  who  endeavoured  to  gain  favour  with  the  dicasts  by  patronU* 
log  this  scandalous  practice  of  the  courts. 

iom  <r«/uut9ni^*  «^ifyM  rpmvi9*mftM9  it»*f*rrdt^  ArUu  in  Vesp.  594. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Lysias  (418)  where  the  term  /uj«4*^  ^>  evident  applied  to  a. 
decision  of  this  kind,  and  by  which  no  less  than  300  of  the  citizens  were  put  to  death  ! 
t  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Lycurgus  and  Demosthenes,  all  concur  in  using  dmilar  ienm  of 
love  and  veneration  for  this  most  excellent  court,  which  was  composed  of  men  who 
had  borne  the  highest  offices  of  state,  and  who  by  their  birth  as  well  as  dignities  formed 
the  real  aristocracy  of  Athens  (Isoc.  358).  It  was  by  crippling  the  powers  of  this  court, 
for  the  meanest  and  most  unworthy  or  purposes,  that  Pericles  opened  a  door  to  all 
those  frightful  excesses  of  popular  licentiousness  by  which  Athens  was  afterwards  dis- 
tlnguished.  Cognisant  as  Isocrates  must  have  been  of  this  fhct,  we  are  at  a  lots  to 
reconcile  with  it  those  warm  encomiums  In  which  he  always  Indulges,  whenever  tli» 
nfiimfi  of  this  most  accomplished  but  artful  statesroaD  comes  before  lam* 

separate 
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lepante  orators  qaing  every  effort  to  work  upon  the  passions  of 
their  auditorsi  but  referrine  to  the  arts  of  their  opponents  at 
directed  to  the  same  end,  and  uniformly  declaring,  that  by  these* 
appeak  to  their  prejudices  the  decisions  of  the  court  wereguidec), 
lather  than  by  any  sound  dictates  of  reason  or  conscience. 

So  far  from  Quintilian^s  position  being  true,  (and  he  has  as* 
serted  it  more  than  once,)  that  no  addresses  to  the  passions  wer# 
allowed  in  Athens,  addresses  of  that  kind  may  be  called  the  very 
characteristics  of  a  Greek  court*  The  dispositions  of  the  court, 
and  not  the  facts  of  his  case,  were  what  the  advocatet  avowedly 
looked  to  as  what  would  decide  the  fate  of  his  cause;  and  wke« 
ther  the  claims  of  a  party,  arraigned  or  appellant,  were  clear  or 
doubtful,  still  the  course  of  law  was  inverted,  and  pity  was  first 
^ed,  and  (hen  justice  4  01*1  if  justice  was  demanded,  it  was  gene^* 
rally  with  an  intimation,  that  it  would  be  for  the  beiiefit§  of  ukm^ 
who  granted,  as  much  as  of  those  who  a^ked  the  boon.  Hence 
m  the  Greek  courts  originated  and  prevailed  a  sort  of  peroration, 
still  more  powerful  than  words,  and  which,  if  we  extept  their 
imitators,  the  Romans,  no  other  nation  has  been  found  to  oe  fond 
of  copying.  We  allude  to  the  practice  common  among  the 
Greeks,  of  introducing  the  chiklren,  relations,  and  friends  of  the 
accused,  to  add  by  their  tearsH  and  supplications  to  the  effisct 
previously  produced  by  the  eloquence  of  the  advocate. 

No 

*  That  our  proofs  may  not  be  derived  entirely  from  the  ocators,  what  it  the  arf  u* 

Itii 


oted  by  Uie  friends  of  Socrates,  to  stimulate  him  to  make  ready  a  defence  ? 
*llMt  common  spectacle  at  Athtns,—- innocent  men  put  to  daath,  and  guilty  man  ae« 
fitted,  because  the  minds  of  the  judges  had  been  warped  by  the  addresses  of  them- 
«lves  or  their  advocates/ — Xen,  Mem.  381. 

i  Lyslms,  p.  %S6,  It  will  be  as  well  to  give  the  original :  a  more  pitiable  or  detest* 
^Ub  state  of  jucBcaiufe  can  hardly  be  conceived  than  what  brealu  through  a  lew 
wofds^  in  which  the  pleader  meant  any  thing  rather  than  to  give  eifence,  or  cast  a 
telbctfcHi  upon  the  criminal  code  of  his  country,  vfim  A  ^unIWi  r^nr*  'fauup#i«rr»r 
fi6ai*<,  «/'  txeif  wkfutt  ewra^icf  f^ssi  wf*t9  mm*  «XAc  it^k  dter  ^mfortm^  m  mifii 

X  Ideod.  S9S. 

4  Thie  coupling  of  justice  and  profit  has  given  a  termintition  not  a  little  ludicrous  to 
ihe  tvwvty-second  of  Lysias's  speeches — a  speech  throughout  deserving  particular  at-* 
tention.  No  class  of  persons  seems  to  have  given  the  Athenians  more  trouble  than  the* 
dealers  in  corn.  To  keep  them  in  good  behaviour  they  were  put  under  the  surveillance 
of  certaio  oftcers;  and  these  officers,  if  they  slumbered  on  their  charge,  it  was  no  un* 
Maal  case  for  the  Athenians  to  put  to  death  (7S3),  and  in  that  summary  mode  which 
listeiied  only  to  accusation,  without  hearing  the  defence  (7f4^.  In  a  pleading  against 
some  offenders  of  this  class,  the  orator  closes  his  peroration  with  tlie  fcAlowing  remark  : 
«r  lis  <o»Ta»»  mgL»rm\9^tni9b*y  tn  Tt  iiwmtm,  eMarsts,  mm  eifietyw  <iw  9ttm  tmiw9t, «  #s 
/MS,  *itfAtmTtfft.  *  Should  you  condemn  these  men*  you  will  at  the  same  time  do  what 
is  )uft,  a  on  boy  your  corn  cheaper ;  if  you  acquit  them,  yon  must  look  to  have  it  still 
dearer.*- 

I  The  practice  itself  and  the  abuset  which  were  likely  to  grew  out  of  it,  are  ridi* 
caled  by  the  great  dramatlit  with  hu  usual  acuteness  and  buoyant  spirits.    In  the 
sock-uiftl  irhich  coadiidet  the  play,  and  where  a  ^  it  pat  tipon  his  trial,  the  advo- 
cate, 
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No  single  epithet  of  the  English  historian  has  hitherto  passed 
tinder  our  examination,  which  seems  to  have  been  advanced  with- 
out due  relSection  ;  and  perhaps  enough  has  already  been  said,  to 
show,  that  we  must  not  judge  of  the  practice  of  ancient  jurispru- 
dence by  ancient  speculation  on  the  subject.  The  Greek  mytho- 
logy made  Themis  the  daughter  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  if  her 
divmer  lineaments  are  to  be  traced  sometimes  in  the  profound 
observations  of  Greek  jurists  and  philosophers,  the  infirmities  of 
ker  earthly  portion  are  not  less  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  prac« 
tices  of  these  dicasts. 

'  It  would  now  be  time  to  turn  from  those,  whose  favour  the 
pleadings  of  a  Greek  court  were  most  intended  to  c^ptivale^ 
to  that  class  of  men,  whose  more  particular  office  it  was  to 
frame  or  direct  them ;  hut  the  '  public  orator'  will  come  more 
properly  under  notice,  when  we  treat  of  the  political  eloquence 
of  Greece,  and  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  him  from 
the  sophists,  of  whom  he  took  his  first  instructions,*  up  to  the 
general  assemblies,  where  the  full  benefit  of  his  education  was 
called  into  play.  But  lest  the  reader  should  imagine  that  there 
Was  any  green  spot  in  a  Greek  court  of  justice,  on  which  the  eye 
might  repose  with  satisfaction,  we  shall  give  one  or  two  speci- 
mens of  the  language  in  which  this  class  of  men  were  usually 
spoken  of  by  their  contemporaries,  and  where  that  language 
Seems  to  attach  to  them  as  much  for  their  conduct  in  the  courts  of 
law,  as  in  the  general  assembly  or  senate.  ^  I  am  surprized,*  says 
Isocrates,  in  one  of  those  pamphlets  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
putting  forth  on  the  state  of  public  afiairs,  ^  that  you  cannot  see 
that  no  race  of  men  has  more  evil  dispositions  to  the  democracy* 
than  wicked  orators  and  demagogues.  These  are  the  men  of  all 
others  with  whom,  besides  other  mischiefs,  it  is  an  object  to  see  yoa 
wanting  the  daily  necessaries  of  life.  And  why  ?  because  they  see 
clearly,  that  those  who  can  afford  to  live  on  their  own  resources, 
generally  side  with   the  state  and  the   well-disposed  speakers ; 

«ate,  after  exhausting  bis  own  eloquence,  produces  Uie  puppies  of  the  defendant  to 
work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  court* 

*  But  where  are  the  defendant's  chUdren  ?     Up,  up— 
Up  to  the  bema,  now,  ye  miserable  ; 
And  let  jour  yelping  be  in  place  of  prayers, 
And  tears,  and  warm  petitionary  suits. 
Now  then— yelp  for  your  liTes,  my  lads. 

PuppUt.  Yelp,  yelp, 

Yalp,  yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  yelp, 
PmL  {wiUi  emoHoru)  Down,  down— 

Ptmpie*.    Yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  yelp. 
PmL    Down,  i'  the  name  of  heafen  \ — 
BdeL  I  have  quick  ears 

To  your  request.'— vol.  ii.  p.  267* 
•  Plato  in  Eutbydemo,  215. 

while 
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whiie  those  who  depend  upon  the  courts  of  law  and  the  general 
assemblies  for  a  suosistence,  are  by  their  poverty,  subjected  to 
Aetr  controul,  and  are  never  so  thankful  as  when  there  has  been 
bstituted  for  their  benefit  a  public  accusation,  a  stale  charge,  or 
some  other  of  those  vexatious  proceedings  which  they  are  for 
ever*  originating/ — ^  Beasts.'  ^  cursed  of  god  and  man,*  are  among 
the  single  terms  which  Demosthenes  applies  to  this  class  of  his 
feUow-citizens ;  and  his  more  detailed  accounts  are  generally  in 
the  same  bitter  spirit.  ^  If  any  one  were  to  ask  you,  which  of 
all  the  race  of  men  in  our  republic  are  the  worst,  your  reply  would 
fall  not  on  the  agricultural  or  commercial  classes,  nor  on  those  who 
work  the  mines,  or  any  such  description  of  persons,  no,  the  univer- 
sal answer  would  be,  it  is  the  stipendiary  orator,  and  the  feeM 
framer  of  our  legislative  bills,  and  so  far  your  answer  would  be 
correct«*t — Dtm.  i.  668.  Reserving  for  some  future  opportunity 
the  completion  of  this  outline,  we  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of 
the  macninery  by  which  Grecian  eloquence  was  put  in  play. 

In  perusing  the  legal  speeches  of  the  Greek  orators,  almost  the 
first  suggestion  whicn  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  is  the  advocate's 
good  fortune  in  having  a  case  before  him  so  clear  in  all  its  parts, 
that  he  could  hardly  lail  of  success  in  pleading  it.  Like  a  well- 
trained  dog  when  hunting  a  qiMsily  be  has  only  to  narrow  his  circle 
at  every  turn,  and  having  come  to  his  last  gyration,  the  rise  of  the 
bird  and  the  death-blow  are  simultaneous  acts.  Demosthenes,  unr 
fortunately  for  his  own  reputation,  and  still  more  unfortunately  for 
the  reputation  of  his  countrymen  generally,  has  let  the  secret  tran- 
spire, from  which  much  of  this  speciousness  of  appearance  arose. 

It  is  natural  to  hope,  says  the  great  English  moralist,  that  a  com- 
prehensive is  likewise  an  elevated  soul,  and  that  whoever  is  wise  is 
also  honest.  No  one  can  repeat  these  words  of  Johnson,  and  not 
wish  that  time  had  spared  us  some  of  the  other  speeches  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  taken  in  exchange  his  35th  and  44th.  In  these 
speeches  (and  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we  allude  to  them)  the 
same  two  character#are  seen  alternately  vilified  and  applauded, 
justified  and  condemned ;  and  a  reader  asks  with  surprize  what  had 
so  suddenlv  made  the  difference  between  them.  The  commenta- 
tors  return  an  answen  which  converts  surprize  into  regret, — a  little 
gold,  say  they,  made  all  the  distinction,  and  black  became  white, 

*  Iioc.  S49.  A»  this  writer  is  not  incladed  in  Reiske^i  edition  of  the  Greek  orators, 
oar  references  to  him  will  be  made  from  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  '  Oratores  Attici.' 

t  And  be  abuse  which  Demosthenes  bestowed  upon  his  brother  orators,  they  took 
care  to  return  upon  hinif  particularly  by  contrasting  his  improved  condition,  when  con^ 
ducting  the  affairs  of  the  state,  with  his  earlier  situation  as  a  writer  of  speeches  for 
suitors  in  a  court  of  law,  or  as  a  hired  conductor  of  those  %\x\\s,^^D€vnttrehw  contra 
Dem.  74. 

and 
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and  white  became  black,  according  as  the  orator  was  paid.  For 
our  parts  we  hesitate  to  speak  such  blasphemy  of  so  great  a  man 
as  Demosthenes :  those  speeches  were  written  at  a  time  of  life, 
when  the  lore  of  gold  is  not  very  strongly  felt,  but  they  were  also 

•written  when  the  desire  of  displaying  talent  is  very  strong,  and 
when  a  little  provocation,  real  6v  supposed,  is  sufficient  to  give 
that  talent  a  turn,  of  which  the  reputation  may  last  for  a  moment, 
the  disgrace  for  ever.  But  whatever  the  motive  (and  our  imagi- 
nation would  gladly  lend  itself  to  the  least  culpable)  those  two 
speeches  must  now  remain  a  tarnish  upon  the  high  reputation  of 
Demosthenes ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  show  by  what  addi* 
tional  means  the  orator  was  able  to  gj^e  effect  to  his  wishes,  besides 
those  which  his  own  unrivalled  powers  of  eloquence  afforded. 

We  have  all  heard  of  a  race  of  men,  who  used  in  former  days 
to  ply  about  our  own  courts  of  law,  and  who,  from  their  manneir 
of  making  known  their  occupation,  were  recognized  by  (be  name 

.  of  Straw-shoes.  An  advocate  or  lawyer,  who  wanted  a  convenient 
witness,  knew  by  these  signs  where  to  meet  with  one,  and  the  col- 
loquy between  the  parties  was  brief.  '  Don't  you  remember  f .  •  • . 
said  the  advocate.  'To  be  sure  I  do,'  was  the  instantaneous 
reply.  '  Then  come  into  the  court  and  swear  it.'  And  Straw- 
shoe  went  into  the  court  and  swore  it.  Athens  abounded'*'  in 
Straw-shoes.  What  the  value  of  modem  Greek  testimony  is,  we 
once  quoted  an  admirable!  novel  to  show ;  what  it  was  in  Cice- 
ro's} time,  the  readers  of  that  |reat  man  are  well  aware ;  it  is 
our  duty  now  to  go  to  the  fountain  head ;  and  show  that  Grecian 
testimony  only  remained  what  it  had  ever  been.  Here,  says  the 
poet  Eubulus,  speaking  of  the  imperial  town, 

*  'AXXA  iwM  *roK  tmV}  m  «»/|pe  *Ad«wtMi,  ^^iwd^etf  tr^  twe  rxoiwiivc,  a«i  fmimt 
MMifM^runif.  Such  are  the  emphatic  words  of  Demosthenes  (560),  who  must  hafe 
known  this  branch  of  his  art  pretty  well. 

f  The  reader  who  is  amused  with  parallel  passages  of  facts  as  well  at  words  maj 
amuse  himself  by  comparing  the  quotation  which  we  made  from  Anastasius  with  a 
passage  in  Isocrates  (5472.  ^  • 

%  Grecus  testis  cum  eft  voluntate  processit  ut  Isedat^fkn  ju^urandi,  sed  Iftdendi 
verba  meditatur :  vinci,  reielli,  coargui  putat  esse  turpmmum :  ad  id  se  parat :  nihil 
aliud  curat.  Itacyte  uon  optimus  quisque,  nee  gravissimus,  sed  impudentissimuSi  loqua- 
Cissimusque  diligitur.  Again.  Num  illos  (id  est  Grccos)  idem  putatis  ?  quibusjus- 
jurandum^  jocus  est,  testimonium  Indus,  existimatlo  vestra  tenebrv,  laos,  iMiees,  gra* 
tia,  gratolatio  proposita  est  omnis  in  impudenti  mendacio.  Oral,  fro  L.  FlatetL  In 
the  same  strain  speaks  Plinj,  as  quoted  in  Wolf's  Prolegomena  to  Homer.  Mirum 
est  qud  procedat  Greca  credulitas:  nullum  tarn  impudens  mendachim  est,  quod  teste 
careat. 

i  Of  Grecian  oaths  (and  some  of  those  in  the  courts  of  law  were  strongly  worded 
enough)  we  may  observe  generally,  what  Stiemhook  quaintly  remarks  of  certain  prac* 
tices  introduced  by  popish  ecclesiastics  into  the  old  Swedish  or  Gothic  constitution— 
*  having  sown  a  plentiful  crop  of  oaths  in  all  judicial  proceedings,  they  reaped  after- 
wards an  ample  harvest  of  verjuries.' 

'AH 
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^  AB  ha§  hi  price :  a  %  and  t  cmirt  beadk, 
An  apple  and  a  witDets  for  the  Court, 
Cbtck'pease  and  medlars,  and  a  suit  at  law  -, 
Wear  a  fall  parte  and  joo  may  have  them  all. 

AthenoBUi^  I.  xhr.  p.  323. 

And  in  the  same  spirit  the  poet  Diphilus,  speaking  of  some 
person  who  had  displayed  a  sudden  affluence,  asks— 

^  From  whence  comes  this 
EztraTagance,  or  what  the  funds  that  feed  it  ? 
Cther  he  plies  the  footpad^s  wary  tradie. 
Or  deals  at  night  with  hinges  and  with  doors ; 
Or  the  twin  mysteries  of  wealth  are  known 
To  him,  and  he  is  one  of  two,  be  sure, 
iipt/brmtr,  or  falt$  witnesiJ^'-^Id,  lib.  tL 

«Tbe  mode  of  getting  up  these  false  witnesses  seems  to  have 
been  expressed  by  the  soft  term  wmfmwtmn  i  and  from  the  manner 
m  which  it  occurs  amon^  ancient  writers,  the  Greek  advocates 
tYidently  considered  this  as  no  unessential  part  of  their  duty 
towards  iheir  clients* 

^You  have  not  to  learn,  gentlemen,  the  preparatory  steps 
(w«|fl#MMf)  which  are  usually  taken  by  men  upon  their  trials,  nor 
what  entreaties  are  made  to  beg  them  off:  you  are  well  aware  of 
the  influence  exerted  over  witnesses,  and  how,  for  money  or  for 
favour,  some  are  persuaded  toiose  their  memories,  some  to  keep 
^way  from  the  courts,  and  all  to  find  some  excuse  for  defeating 
the  ends  of  justice.' — Lucure.  contra  Ltocrat.  4,  161.* 

Infamous  as  this  mode  oi  substantiating  or  warding  off  accu- 
sation might  be,  another  still  more  revoltmg  to  the  feelings  was 
commonly  practised  in  the  ancient  courts.  A  writer,  more  lively 
it  is  sometimes  thought  than  veracious,  in  speaking  of  the  state 
of  slavery  in  Turkey ,t  says,  ^  La  loi  concemant  les  esclaves,  les 
soumet  a  celui  qui  les  achete ;  invite  k  les  bien  trailer,  on  i  les 
vendre  qoand  on  n'en  est  plus  content ;  et  ht  eiclavea  ne  peuvent 
lire  re^  en*  ttmoignage  ni  pour  m  eontre  kur  nuAtre,^  Athens 
might  have  taken  one  lesson,  and  other  parts  of  Greece  might 
have  taken  more  than  one  lesson  from  the  Turkish  treatment  of 
slaves ;  and  the  lesson  was  the  more  important,  becajuse  of  the 
prodigious  nambers  of  human  beings  who  might  have  benefited 
oy  it.  The  proportion  of  the  slave  to  the  free  population  of 
Athena  seems,  on  the  very  lowest  compufalion,  to  have  been  in  the 

• 

*  See  also  Dem.  contr.  Apaturium,  904.  eonU.  Lieoch.  109L  contr.  Aph.  813.  See 
Bko  the  wary  reoiarkf  of  iMsiiSy  who  to  well  uadertiood  Uie  value  of  tettimeoy.  torn, 
▼ii.  Sa.  74.  197.  255.    M§chin9t,  3.  381.    Lys.  614.     Andoc.  1. 

t  M^moires  da  BarjDn  de  Tott,  torn.  i.  p.  123. 
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ratio  of  4  to  l."^  The  meanest  citizen  nerer  appears  in  the  ancient 
comedy  without  one  or  two  of  these  miserable  attendants*  Besides 
captives  taken  in  war,  they  consisted  of  persons  purchased  in 
Pontus,  Macedonia,  and  the  Asiatic  colonies*!  Even  at  Athens, 
where,  to  the  honour  of  its  inhabitants  be  it  said,  they  suffered 
less|  severely  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  there  was  the  whip 
and  the  scourge,  the  stout  flogger  who  relied  on  his  strength,  and 
the  connoisseur  flogger  who  prided  himself  on  his  art;§  there  were 
chains  for  the  foot,  chains  for  the  band,  and  a  separate  compart- 
ment for  the  neck :  or  the  distinction  between  man  and  beast  was 
lost  by  putting  them  to  the  grinding  mill.  His  own  offences,  real 
or  supposed,  brought  down  these  milder  punishments  on  the 
slave :  out  the  most  blameless  life  did  not  secure  the  wretched 
being  from  suffering  a  still  heavier  mulct  for  the  offences  real  or 
supposed  of  his  master. 

Our  hearts  need  not  the  united  rhetoric  of  Montesquieu  and 
Beccaria  to  teach  us  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  torture  and  the  rack, 
as  applied  judicially,  nor  voltaire^s  usual  mixture  of  knowledge 
and  ignorancell  to  enforce  their  eloquent  appeals*  To  make  pain 
the  crucible  of  truth — to  punish  before  knowledge,  in  order  that 
you  may  punish  after  knowledge— to  hide,  in  the  convulsions  of 
a^ony,  those  signs  of  guilt  or  innocence  which  the  human  face 
divine  can  never  wholly  suppress — and  to  reduce  to  a  physical , 
question  of  muscle  and  nerve,  what  ought  to  be  a  moral  inquiry 
of  time  and  patience,  are  absurdities  so  palpable  and  so  cruel, 

*  For  the  statistic  reasonings  on  which  this  calculation  rests,  tht  reader  is  re^vred 
to  Augustus  Bockh*s  elaborate  and  valuable  work  '  Die  Staatshaushaltungder  Athener,' 
£r8ter  Band.  35— 4S.  our  own  reasonings  would  hate  led  us  to  a  much  hig^ieT  ratio ; 
nor,  in  fact,  does  Mr.  Bockh's  general  conclusion  seem  compatible  with  the  datkila 
which  be  afterwards  gives  of  the  number  of  slaves  possessed  by  sin^  individuals ; 
some  of  whom,  it  appears  from  the  Athenian  writers,  were  masters  of  no  less  than 
three  hundred^  tix  hundred^  and  even  a  th^utand  slaves.  Fifty  is  given  on  ibe  authoritj 
of  Plato,  as  a  number  which  an  Athenian,  not  absolutely  rich,  often  poas^ased. 

t  From  the  Plutus  of  Arist.  (v.  621.)  as  edited  by  Hemsterhusiu^  and  Bronck,  ft 
would  also  appear  that  the  Thessalians  ranked  among  the  greatest  slave-dealers  of  an- 
tiquity. The  reading,  however,  ofiurs^rm  for  mMfvmy  which  Hare  ingeniously  eKcited 
from  the  scholiast,  has  since  been  silently  adopted  by  Porson  in  bis  edition  of  the 
Plutus ;  and  besides  the  almost  implicit  deference  which  that  first  of  critics  must  ever 
command  at  our  hands,  we  have  some  reasons  of  our  own  (not  necessary  to  mention 
here)  for  coinciding  with  him  in  this  correction  of  the  text. 

%  Did  we  wish  to  press  hard  upon  the  republic,  we  might  ascribe  tins  milder  tremt- 
ment  to  other  causes  than  those  of  genuine  humanity  :  *  Dans  lespavs  despotiqnes,  oH 
Ton  est  d^i  sous  I'esclavage  politique,  I'esclavage  civil  est  plus  tolerable  qn'ailleurs** 
—Esprit  di§8  Lois,  1. 15.  c.  1. 

i  Tortores  acerrimi  gnarique  nostri  tergi,  Plautos.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
say,  that  the  plays  of  Flautus  are  mere  translations  or  imitations  from  the  Greek  new 
comedy. 

fl  <  Chez  les  Ath^niens,'  says  this  writer,  who  knew  too  much  to  know  any  tbliig 
well,  <  on  ne  donnoit  la  question  que  dans  les  crimes  dMtat !' 

that 
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that  we  can  hardly  believe  the  page  of  history  when  she  tells  us  in 
what  nations  and  for  what  a  space  of  time  those  absurdities  have 
been  practised.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  amonff  the  Greeks 
the  tortore  was  never  applied  but  to  slaves :  the  limitation  is  not 
ouite  correct ;  for  more  than  one  instance  might  be  brought  from 
the  orators,  where  the  torture  was  applied  to  free  citizens.*  But 
the  slave  was  daily!  and  hourly  subjected  to  its  visitations; 
and  of  all  the  painful  feelings  which  the  Greek  orators,  as  well  as 
historians,  excite,  none  rises  stronger  than  that  of  beholding  the 
heartless  brutality  with  which  these  proceedings  were  regarded. 
With  a  most  coM-btooded  indiflferencet  the  orator  stated  the 
argoments  for  and  against  the  use  of  torture ;  but  in  the  whole 
body  of  Grecian  oratory,  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  favour  of 
the  unhappy  sufferer.  For  the  freeman  of  Athens,  whenever  upon 
his  trial,  the  pleader  brought  forth  weeping  children  and  fainting 
wives ;  every  tear  was  counted,  and  every  groan  summed  by 
arithmetic,  to  pervert  the  purposes  of  justice ;  but  for  the  slave 
or  his  feelings,  not  a  word  of  commiseration  ever  dropped  from 
the  hard-hearted  speaker.  Why  should  there  ?  there  was  a  taint,§ 
forsooth,  in  his  blood,  nor  could  he  reckon  among  his  race  those 
who  had  fought  at  Marathon.  The  battle  of  Marathon !  Let  us 
BOt  be  the  dupes  of  great  names ;  nor  measure  the  altitudes  of 
natioos  only  oy  one  standard.il 

We  have  now,  and  in  our  wonted  manner — ut  properantes,  et 
apud  doctos,  et  ipsi  semi-docti — run  through  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  which  figured  in  a  Grecian  court  of  justice ;  and 
as  causes,  whatever  their  kind^  must  necessarily  produce  a  propor* 
tionate  effect,  we  begin  to  find  a  clue  for  the  ex{]^anation  of  a  fact, 
wfakh,  we  think,  must  have  struck  the  most  careless  reader  of  the 


*  Dtiamrchttt  cont.  Demottb.  46.    Antipbon  d«  Cade  Herod,  t.  vii.  p.  729. 

t  Tke  French  have  often  been  compared  with  the  AUieniant ;  and  the  ladies  of  Uie 
GiMk  orators^  like  Uioee  of  Uie  French  roagittratet,  no  doubt  entered  by  degrees  ipto 
the  SMltngs  of  their  husbands.  *  Le  grave  mag^strat  qui  a  achet^  pour  quelque  argent 
Is  dioH  de  faire  cesexphiences  sur  son  procbain,  Ta  conter  k  diner  k  sa  femme  ce  qui 
sW  paaei  1«  matin.  La  premiere  fbis  madame  en  it£  r^oltte ;  k  la  seconde,  elle 
J  a  pris  codt,  parcequ^  aprds  taut  les  femmes  sont  curieuses ;  et  ensuite  la  preroiire 
choee  qo'eUe  lui  dit.  lorsqu*il  rentre  en  robe  cbes  lui :  Mon  petit  cceury  n*ayeB-?ou8 
ftitdoBDcr  aujoordliui  la  question  k  personne?^— Fbttoire. 

t  Aatipbon,  ton.  yiu  pp.  644.  778,  779.. 

k  That  sucb  a  passage  occurs  in  one  of  the  Greek  orators,  we  have  a  distinct  recol- 
ImioA ;  but  we  cannot  at  this  moment  lay  our  hand  upon  it. 

I  For  nany  further  particulars  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  torture,  which  oar  li- 
«His  oblige  us  to  omit,  and  for  which  we  are  not  sorry,— see  Demosthenes  c  Onet. 
S74.  c  TiiDotheum.  tSOO.  c.  Pantanetum.  978.  c.  Nicostratum,  1S53.  c.  Evergam.  et 
Vwiib.  1143.— Issus,  30S.  Andoc.  St.  Lvcurg.  159  Antipbon,  724.  727.  609.  778. 
Lyme,  SSI.  173. 288.  294.  For  Cieeco's  tftvubtf  opision  on  the  subject,  consult Orau 
pre  P.  SaUA  and  the  Oratoris  Pastitlooes. 

ancient 
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ancient  forensic  oratory.  And  what  is  this  ?  It  is  that  of  aU  Che 
offences  imputed  to  acrnniaal  agaiost  whom  this  oratory  is  directed^ 
that  particular  one  is  often  the  most  trifling,  which  gives  theparl^ 
cular  speech  its  birth.  Of  this  a  sma),  but  by  no  means  a  soittavy 
proof  was  given  in  a  speech  whicn  we  formerly  brought  under 
the  reader^s  notice ;  in  which  the  ostensible  ground  of  accusatien 
was,  ihat  Aristogeiton,  while  yet  a  debtor  to  the  public  treasury 
for  a  fine  formerly  imposed  on  htm,  had,  contrary  to  a  statnle 
made  for  that  purpose,  resumed  his  functions  as  an  orator  in  ose 
of  the  public  assemblies ;  while  in  the  course  of  the  oration^  there 
are  few  crimes  of  which  human  nature  can  be  thought  capable^ 
which  are  not  imputedto  him.  Were  these  allegations  felse  or 
true  ?  If  false,  woat  a  frightfal  state  of  society  to  lire  ia,  where 
such  atrocious  faUehoods  could  be  hazarded,  and  that  by  tfaemest 
eminent  men,  without  shame  or  fear  of  rebuke !  If  true,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  hirispnidence  of  a  country  in  which  such  acctfr* 
mutated  guiit  coula  so  so  long  unpunished ;  and  if  the  law^coortB: 
of  Athens  constituted  (as  most  assuredly  thev  did)  the  very  essence 
of  her  government,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  strongest  language 
directed  against  ancient  democracy,  which  calls  for  either  apotc^j 
or  palliation  ? 

What  has  hitherto  been  said  of  the  Grecian  courts  of  taw,  ap« 
plies  to  them  more  particularly  as  tribunals  for  the  distribution 
of  justice  between  man  and  man : — And  if  for  thai  purpose  thej 
have  been  found  ill  imagined  in  principle  and  worse  conducted  m 
practice ;  if,  instead  of  being  the  saci^ed  seats  of  wisdom,  mode* 
ration,  purity,  and  justice,  we  have  brought  home  to  them  the 
charges  of  ignorance^  caprice,  perjury,  and  venality ;  are  they 
likely  to  rise  in  estimation,  when  they  come  to  be  considered  aa 
deciding  between  the  individual  and  the  state>.  in  tb^  two  most 
important  concerns  of  property  and  person  ? 

Of  the  financial  system  of  Athens  we  remember  to  have  taken 
a  serious  view  in  a  former  Number  of  this  Journal.  *  Laisser 
quelques  hommes  se  nourrir  de  la  substance  politique,'  says 
D^Alembert,  *•  pour  les  depouiller  k  ieur  tour,  c^est  reparer  uiie 
injustice  par  une  autre,  et  faire  deux  maux  au  lieu  a^in.'  No 
where  was  this  mode  of  doing  double  mischief  better  under- 
stood than  in  ancient  Greece,  where,  indeed,  nothing  was  done 
by  halves. 

When  the  great  men  of  Athens  walked  or  rode  for  an  appetite, 
their  course,  we  presume,  was  generally  directed  to  the  Peirseus  ; 
for  their  eyes  had  thus  a  previous  opportunity  of  regaling  upoa 
what  was  to  feast  their  palates  afterwards*  Few  vessels  entered 
that  noble  harbour  Which  did  l(bt  in  some  private  comer  bring  a 

present 
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present  £e»r  the  leading"*"  orator  or  general,  whose  &TOur  it  waa  an 
ofa^t  for  thefsubject  states!  to  conciliate ;  and  if  the  stateame* 
of  that  day  made  their  little  bets  together,  like  oar  Harlejs  and 
Swifts,  the  appearance  of  the  vessel  in  the  offing  would  deteroiM 
of  what  kifid  they  were. 

Meantime,  others  were  not  idle.  Twenty  times  twenty  eyea 
had  been  as  earnestly  fixed  on  them  as  their^s  had  been  aa 
the  ship  from  Chios,  Sicily,  or  Ponms:  and  not  one  of  the 
owners  of  those  eyes  but  could  have  told  almost  to  a  fraction^ 
what  the  lordly  betters  would  cut  up  for,  singly  or  collectively, 
when  ripe  for  the  public  appetite. 

,  lo  a  state  of  which  the  nnanciai  system  thus  hung  on  an  alter** 
sate  system  of  plunder  and  spoliation,  what  would  have  been  th» 
coDsummation  of  legal  folly  ?  It  would  have  been  ^  the  anxious 
closing  of  everr  possible  avenue  to  false  accusation  and  calumny ;' 
it  would  have  been,  ^  that  the  law  should  remain  a  wriueo  and  re^ 
oorded  letter,  pronouncing  the  same  decisions  upon  the  same  fiacts 
whenever  they  occurred ;  it  would  have  been,  above  all,  that 
^  offence  and  trial  and  punishment  should  be  Jixed.^  They  were 
ibree  pieces  of  folly,  which  certainly  could  not  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  ancient  Athens.  False  accusers  and  calumniators  tra* 
versra  her  streets  in  bodies  almost  as  numerous  as  the  dicasa 

*  A  Uioufaiid  basbtis  of  wheat  yearly  was  the  price,  according  to  Deinarcbui,  for 
lh%  iervktfl  readartd  by  DMnofltbenes  to  Biriaadet,  Satyrui,  aad  Gorgipput,  *  the  moat 
odioua  of  ^raBU.*--t.  iv.  p.  34. 

t  <  n  y  a  encora  un  inconT^nient  aux  conqu^tes  faitet  par  las  d^mocratiei.  Leur  gpu- 
TernemeDt  eat  toujour!  odieuz  auz  etatf  asaujettia.  II  est  mooarchique  par  la  fictioii, 
■sais  duM  la  viritty  U  eat  phia  dur  que  le  nonarchiqiM,  eamma  raxpMeaca  da  toatkw 
tempa  at  da  tous  les  pavs  ra  fait  yoir.'— £iprt<  det  Loit^  1.  a.  c.  7. 

%  Tor  a  serious  connroiation  of  this  assertion,  the  reader  it  referred  to  the  whole  of 
ihc  Itlh  speacb  of  L^sias  (Reiike,  torn.  v.  p.  614.);  a  lighter  Ttew  of  the  subject  la 
#irnisbf>d  firom  the  luoighu  of  Aristophanes,  in  a  little  dialogua  which  takes  placa 
^tween  the  CHOKva  and  the  imaginary  representative  of  the  Sovereign  People. 
Choe.    *  Honour,  power,  and  high  estate, 
Danus^  mighty  lord,  hast  thou  ! 
To  thy  icaptre  tmall  and  great 
In  obeisance  lowly  bow  !-* 
Tet  yoo*re  easy  to  his  hand  whoever  cringes ; 
Cv^ry  fool  you  gape  upon, 
Ev'ry  speech  your  ear  hath  won. 
While  your  wits  move  off  and  on 

Their  hinges. 
Lftm*  (nirltilr*)    Hinges  in  their  teeth,  who  deem 

That  Derous  is  an  easy  fool ; 
If  he  yawn  and  if  he  dream, 
If  be  tipple,  'tis  by  rule ; 
'TIS  his  way  to  keep  in  pay  one  knave  to  ease  bin ; — 
Him  he  keeps  for  guide  and  gull, 
But  when  oace  the  spunce  is  full, 
To  himself  thftkaave  be^l  pull, 

Aiu)  squease  him/ 

themselves, 
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themselves,  searching,  peeping,  prying,  appealing  to  the  blood 
within  them  as  a  justification  ot  their  trade,  and  considering 
calumny  and  information  as  a  sort  of  heir-loom  in  their  families* 
It  would  be  a  fatiguing  and  disgusting  task  to  cite  from  ancient 
authorities  all  the  passagesi  which  refer  to  this  odious  and  most  dis- 
gusting portion  of  ancient  jurisprudence.'  Knaves  laughed  at 
the  letter  of  the  law^  knowing,  as  they  did,  that  its  spirit  and 
interpretation  rested  in  the  bosom  of  the  dicast*  and  not  of  the 
legislator ;  while  wise  men  turned  with  distrust  from  courts,  the 
decisions  of  which,  it  was  declared,  resembled  more  the  results  of 
chance  and  accident  than  of  any  established  rules  of  equity  or 
wisdom.t  How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise  among  judges, 
such  as  we  have  described,  and  who,  such  as  they  were,  were  con- 
tinually reminded,  that  to  them  belonged  every  thing  in  the  state — 
{Demost.  586.) — that  they,  in  fact,  were  the  state — (700) — that 
to  disturb  one  of  their  verdicts  was  to  dissolve  the  democracy — 
(747,  8*)— that  it  was  for  other  courts  to  direct  their  proceedmgs 
with  caution  and  deliberation,  because  the  members  of  them 
might  be  brought  to  an  account,  but  it  was  for  them  (the  dicasts) 
to  shape  their  course  to  good  or  ill  as  they  pleased,  because  there 
neither  was  nor  ought  to  be  any  controul  over  them  (Andoc.  85) — ^; 
that  the  vote  in  their  hands  made  each  of  them  a  despotic  mo- 
narch (JEschin.  6^6.) ;  the  vote,  which,  as  if  something  sacred 
hung  about  their  persons,  they  were  directed  to  drop  mto  the 
ballot-box  with  the  same  form  and  ceremony,  as  they  dropped 
incense  on  the  altars  of  the  gods.^  To  talk  indeed,  under 
such  circumstances,  of  law  being  a  written  or  recorded  letter ! 
We  appeal  to  the  whole  body  of  ancient  oratory.  There  is 
scarcely  an  anomaly  in  law  or  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  pages,  either  pressed 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  people  or  sanctioned  by  their  prac- 
tice ;  ex  post  facto  laws  making  that  criminal  which  no  previous 
enactment  had  declared  to  be  criminal  {Dem.  724.  737.  761*): 
one  great  crime  constructed  out  of  several  smaller  ones,  and 
punishment  taken  in  a  heap  (Dem.  521.  Lys.  843;)  punishment 
remitted  or  accusation  allowed,  not  upon  the  merits  of  the  case, 
but  upon  the  credit  or  discredit  of  former  things  done  by  the 
parlies  themselves  or  their  ancestors  {Ia/s.  409.  535.  577.  835.) ; 
the  sins  of  the  father  visited  on  the  children,  and  the  reverse  (ict. 
694.  535.) ;  punishment  asked  not  only  for  guilt   actually  com- 

•  Iiocratep,  572. 

4autim*ftnnur*  m*^  v/ujr.     Isoc.  536.    See  alto  Lyaai,  134. 

iCompare Aristoph. in  Vetpis, v. 95, and Blomfield'ff Glossarium  in  Agameranoaa^ 
p.  299. 
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mitted,  but  for  gailt  which  might  by  possibility  hare  been  com* 
roitted  {Deinarch.  96*);  unjust  analogies  and  presumptions  (Dem. 
731.  lAfc.  184.  Lys.  833.  886,7.  hoc.  569.);  the  statute  or  occa- 
»onal  law  {4^*n*^)'>  la^i  it  we  may  so  term  it,  in  continual  *op- 
position  to  the  common  established  ]aw(piM«g);  {Lffs.  620.  Lyc^ 
143.);  judges  parties  in  their  own  cause,  finders  of  the  fact  in 
which  themselves  had  been  sufferers,  and  makers  of  the  punish* 
ment  which  visited  itst  conviction. 

These^were  fearful  odds  against  any  thine  like  fixedness  of  of- 
fence or  trial,  where  the  mere  rights  of  thmgs  were  concerned ; 
and  did  they  augur  more  favourably  for  security  of  person,  and 
more  particularly,  when  life  became,  as  it  were,  a  stake  to  be 
played  for  between  the  individual  and  the  state?  The  reader  iias 
bat  a  slender  knowledge  of  the  demus  of  antiquity,  that  jealous 
and  vindictive  sovereign,  who  carried  his  visitations  into  the  very- 
thoughts  {Lys.  603.^,  and  constructed  treason  out  of  the  eyes  {id. 
706.),  and  whose  right  to  do  all  this  was  admitted  in  the  widest 
terms  of  which  human  language  is  susceptiblc4  if  he  allows  such 
a  thought  to  enter  his  mind.  Death,  indeed,  was,  next  to  confis- 
cation, the  punishment  which  the  ancient  courU  dealt  with  ready 
liberality,  whenever  their  own  interests  were  affected ;  and  that 
it  was  not  always  with  the  formalities  of  a  trial,  that  the  savage 
majesty  of  Athens  went  to  the  gratification  of  her  appetite,  the 
ancient  orators  supply  us  with  melancholy  proof.  ^  When  the 
aathcmties/  says  Lysias,  describing  some  knaveries  of  the  corn- 
jobbers,  *  moved  the  senate  on  the  subject,  so  enraged  were  that 
body  with  their  conduct,  that  some  of  the  orators  proposed  that, 
wkhoat  any  trial,  the  culprits  should  be  given  up  to  the  proper 
oftcers,  and  forthwith  put  to  death.^  (contra  Frummtarios^  713.) 
And  the  orators  who  gave  the  advice,  it  is  clear  from  another 
meeh  of  Lysias,  were  not  without  their  precedents  to  go  upon. 
^Vacollect  then,  that  Nicophemus  and  Aristophanes  (not  the  poet 
otHiBt  name)  were  put  to  dfeath  without  any  trial,  without  any  con- 
vklion  of  their  guilt,  or  any  advocate  to  plead  their  cause.  No 
^    taw  them  after  their  apprehension — their  bodies  were  notgi- 

to  their  relations  for  burial ;  such  was  the  full  measure  of  their 
4^..^ 

tjpiechgi  Uiroagfaoatof  DeoMMUieiiet  against  Arittocratet  and  Timocratcs. 
ss  one  of  Um  public  orators,  who  made  it  his  boast,  that  he  had  been 
I  brought  to  trial  for  thus  tampering  with  the  laws,  and  whose  language 
that  he  was  not  without  thoughts  of  repeating  his  delinquencies. 
MMV.  IIEnONOATE.  •X*f^  Jkmfnt  is  the  energetic  conclusion  of  one 
poWarfulofLjsias^ pleadings.     What  the  word  iim(§n  signified,  under 
^-^inces,  BO  one  will  be  at  a  loss  to  know,  who  is  versed  in  the  criminal 
nog ;  and  Socrates  coi^rms  the  allegation  ^t.  ii.  p.  107.  OxC  Edit.) 
•  A^wmumt    wyifToc  m  tm  m  tn  mom  &9«rniv«   nm   tfn  tuarm 
wi,  ».TJu    (Deroosth.  1376.)    Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  adulatory 
\  the  ears  of  the  great  despot  were  continually  regaled. 
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calamities,  that,  in  addition  to  their  other  misfortunes,  they  were- 
deprived  even  of  a  grave*'  {idi  616.)  On  that  occasion  it  was  in 
the  pleader^s  brief  to  speak  against  death  without  trial,  but  the 
more  summary  mode  of  proceeding  was  what  he  usually  preferred, 
as  what  he  knew  to  be  more  usually  agreeable  to  those  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself. — ^  It  is  my  opinion,  gentlemen,'  observes 
he,  in  his  speech  against  Epicrates,  ^  that  even  should  you  refuse 
these  persons  a  trial  or  a  hearing,  and  proceed  instantly  to  con- 
viction and  the  last  punishment,  the  language  ought  to  be,  not  that 
they  perished  untried,  but  simply,  that  they  had  suffered  the  pro- 
per punishment  of  their  guilt.  For  those  cannot  be  said  to  be  un- 
triea,  on  whom  you  pass  a  vote  of  condemnation,  from  previous 
knowledge  of  their  guilt :  but  those  who  are  calumniated  by  their 
enemies  on  subjects  of  which  you  have  no  cognizance,  and  who 
cannot  obtain  a  hearing,  these  are  the  persons  who  may  be  said 
to  die  without  a  trial.  As  for  the  present  criminals,  their  own 
actions  are  their  accusers,  and  our  business  has  been  simply  that 
of  applying  the  evidence  to  the  actions.  Not  that  I  have  aoT 
fear,  that  if  you  were  to  give  them  a  hearing,  acquittal  would  foX' 
low ;  no,  my  only  fear  is,  that  they  would  die  with  too  much  sel^ 
satisfaction  and  credit,  dying  as  they  would  with  the  honour  of 
having  had  a  hearing  from  you :  and  what  satisfaction  or  credit 
do  men  deserve,  whose  interest  is  not  linked  with  your'sP— 
Contra  Epicratem^  811.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  this  advocate 
of  democracy ;  and  so  fully  did  he  pamper  these  dispositions,  that 
simple  death  at  last  did  not  satisfy  his  appetite,  but,  like  another 
Alexander,  he  felt  his  vengeance  incomplete;  till  *  thrice  he  slew 
the  slain  !'  tin  wx  mt  im  imu  ivmg'Sm  *E^ymX$Sf  %mt^  Int  War  rm 
mwfpvyfMHmtvTi/f  nOAAAKIZ  AnO0ANQN,  mim  iaun  «(4«r  rm  v^HTtfu 
frA«d«.-- Contr  Ergoelem.  817. 

That  right  of  trial,  however,  which  the  Athenians  denied  to  the 
living,  they  sometimes  granted  to  the  dead ;  thus  ingeniously  con- 
triving out  of  a  very  corpse  to  gratify  a  taste  for  blood.  The 
Smeral  events  of  Phrynichus's  life  are  pretty  accurately  known  to 
e  i*eaders  of  Grecian  history,  but  they  may  not  be  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  which  folbwed  his  death.  These 
are  related,  however,with  great  energy  by  the  orator  Lycurgus,  in 
the  only  speech  now  remaining  of  that  powerful  pleader,  and  are 
among  the  arguments  which  he  adduces  for  visiting  the  desertion 
of  Leocrates  with  the  utmost  vengeance,  not  of  law,  but  of  demo- 
fcratical  want  of  law.  '  Phrynichus,'  says  her*  to  the  radges,  *you 
are  aware,  was  murdered  in  the  night  time,  by  Apollodorus  and 
Thrasybulus ;  and  the  assassins,  you  are  also  aware, were  taken  and 
shut  up   in  prison  by  the  friends  of  Phryniclras.    The  p€t)ple, 

•  Tom,  iv.  p.  217. 

perceiving 


perceiving  what  was  done,  brought  out  the  prisoners  and  pro- 
ceeded to  a  judicial  inrestigation.  Upon  close  inquiry,  they 
found  that  Phrjnichus  was  a  betrayer  of  the  city,  and  that  hn 
assassins  were  unjustly  confined ;  a  decree  therefore  passed,  on 
the  motion  of  Critias,  that  the  dead  body  should  be  put  on  trial 
for  treachery,  and  upon  conviction,  should  not  be  allowed  burial 
in  the  country,  but  that  the  bones,  disinterred  from  their  place 
of  sepulture,  should  be  conveyed  out  of  Attica.  •  •  A  further  de- 
cree passed,  (we  have  pinched  ourselves  like  Abon  Hassan,  and 
believe  that  we  write  broad  awake,)  ^  that  any  persons  undertaking 
Ae  defence  of  the  defunct^  and  not  making  their  purpose  good^  should 
wvffer  the  sanu  peneUtiesJ*  The  orator  then  proceeds  to  state,  that 
two  persons,  Aristarchus  and  Alexicles,  undertook  the  defence^ 
and  that  failing  to  establish  Phrynichml^s  iwnocencs,  they  were  put 
to  deaih,  and  their  bonee  refused  burial  in  the  country  qf  Att%ca* 
Nor  was  this  a  solitary  instance;  for  the  orator  clenches  his 
argoment  by  asserting  (hat  on  all  occasions  where  the  same  crime 
had  been  committed^  Ae  same  jmnishsnen^  had  been  inflicted. 

There  wanted  but  two  thmgs  more  to  complete  this  mockery  of 
a  judk:ial  system ;  and  what  were  they  ? — that  shame  should  be 
lost,  and  ponishiiient  be  impossible,  with  those  upon  whom  the 
execution  of  its  functions  fell.  And  for  this  too,  the  forms  of  the 
Greek  democracies  admirably  provided ;  for — the  votes  were  se- 
cret,t  and  the  dicastwas  irres}Kmsible-^every  other  magistrate  was 

subject 

*  Where  nehber  the  liTliif  nor  the  dead  body  wai  in  their  hands,  the  Athenians 
took  TeDgeance  on  the  statue  of  the  offender  {Lye,  223.) ;  and  eTen  when  thii  means 
of  tatlffpng  an  impotent  anger  fhiled,  thej  contrived  not  to  so  without  their  ven- 
fennce.  On  such  occasions,  we  have  the  joint  assurance  of  Demosthenes— (Dem. 
TSy  4.)  and  heenUes  (543.),  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  those  who  came  first  to  hand, 
to  BitSdi  that  punishment  which  was  due  to  the  guilty  who  kept  out  of  the  way-— 
{Dem,  79y  4«)  And  these,  forsooth,  are  the  wonder-working  radicals,  whom  our 
countrynMn  are  to  copy  ! 

t  The  mischief  of  thus  protecting  judicial  incapacity  or  corruption  could  not  escape 
the  eyes  of  discerning  men  at  Athens,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  Greek  orators 
eccasionalty  endeavouring  to  correct  the  evil  by  such  slender  means  as  lay  in  their 
power.  Pleaders  of  Lysias's  stamp  confined  themselves  to  assuring  the  judges,  that 
however  concealed  their  solTrafes  might  be  for  the  time,  they  could  not  but  eventually 
become  known,  and  the  same  animadversion  or  resentment  atteitd  them,  as  if  they 
had  keen  ^ven  with  the  utmost  publicity — (441.)  Men  of  loftier  character,  like  Ly- 
rwfiis  «nd  DvnoAhenes,  appealed  to  those  deeper  feelings  which  lie*at  the  bottom  of 
the  baman  breast,  and  by  which  the  judges  were  reminded,  that  however  secret  their 
sufiEragea  night  be  to  men,  there  were  higher  powers  before  whose  scrutinising  gase 
and  kern  they  stood  manlwst  and  open.  But  the  practice  itself  was  too  sacred  a 
prtvileg*  of  the  sovereign  people  for  any  to  be  found  hardy  enoush  to  impugn  or 
endeavour  to  invalidate  it.  It  appears  firom  the  Greek  orators,  (t.  ill*  63.  iv.  42. 
i«  715^  that  the  secret  ballet  was  not  confined  to  the  courts  ef  law ;  it  was  occa- 
«aoBa%  oavd  hi  the  tegUUtive  assemblies ;  and  In  all,  it  may  be  presumed,  with 
much  tiM  same  consequences ;  measures  were  thereby  proposed  and  carried,  of  such 
a  natore,  that  the  very  men,  who  did  not  Kruple  to  protect  them  by  their  votitm 

VOL.  xrsnn.  no.  66.— Q.  R.  45  ^'^ 
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subject  to  the  Eathyne ;   the  dkast  stood  alone :  no  law  coiilil 
touch  him :  he  was,  as  we  once  before  observed,  himself 


LAW.* 

Such  were  some  of  the  plain  and  palpable  defects  ef  this  ancient 
jurisprudence;  and  manifest  as  thej  are  to  a  modern  eye,  abundant 
reason  has  been  shown  why  the  men  of  Athens  themsekes  sbouM 
not  incline  to  be  so  clearsighted  to  them.  The  business  of  the 
law-courts  furnished  the  great  body  of  the  people  with  a  subsis- 
tence, as  informers,  as  witnesses,  or  as  judges ;  and  the  idle  and 
the  ingenious  found  in  them  a  perpetual  source  of  amuaement.  lo 
times  of  war,  these  courts  appear  to  have  been  occasionally  shut; 
but  in  peace  they  were  always  open,  and  an  unlucky  speculation 
it  would  have  been  for  the  philosopher  or  statesman  who  proposed 
to  abridge  their  time  of  duration.!  To  have  reached  the  aee  of 
maturity,  and  not  to  have  been  in  the  courts  of  law,  either  from  busi- 
ness or  curiosity,  was  an  event  which  was  told  as  a  phenomenon ;{ 
and  well  it  might  be,  when  we  consider  the  passion,  little  short  of 
phrenzy,§  witn  which  the  great  body  of  the  city  regarded  theoa* 

Like 

were  for  yery  decency't  fake  constrained  to  denounce  and  condemn  tfaem  by  their  to- 
rooltuout  Toicef— -(Dan.  142.)  An  appeal,  it  is  true,  lay  in  soine  of  these  cases 
(Detn^  \37S.)  ftom  the  legislative  to  the  judicial  body;  but  this  was  nothing  mor« 
than  an  appeal  among  ourselves  from  the  chancellor  sitting  in  his  own  court  to  tb« 
same  chancellor  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  this  sutetantial  di£ference.  Indeed^ 
that  the  appeal  is  made  in  the  one  case  to  a  functionary,  whose  very  Individaalitjr 
and  high  supremacy  *  almost  put  it  beyond  his  power  to  be  guUty  of  an  unworthy  or 
illegal  act,'  while  the  other  was  made  to  a  numerous  court,  of  whom  it  would  be  do 
great  injustice  to  assert,  that  if  of  two  decisions  they  were  right  in  one,  it  was  almoat 
a  moral  certainty  they  were  wrong  in  the  other ;  not  but  among  the  cabals  aod 
factions  of  Athens,  ingenious  men  might  be  found  who  could  dexterously  contii^  %a 
make  them  err  in  both. 

*  It  is  in  a  full  feeling  of  this  irresponsibility  that  the  old  dicast  in  the  <  WtspCr* 
chuckles  over  the  success  of  his  smaller  knaveries. 

<  Some  father  is  gone,-^ead, — defunct— well  anon ! 

leaves  a  girl,  good ; — an  heiress,  much  better ; — 
The  old  put  would  confer  a  companion  on  her, 

and  his  will  leaves  him  drawn  to  the  letter. 
Lords  of  locks,  seals,  and  keys,  straight  the  parchments  we  ssiEt, 

while  a  codicil  neatly  appended  * 

Cheats  the  wary  and  wise ;  and  the  girl's  made  a  prise 

to  some  youngster,  who's  better  befriended.^voL  ii.  p.  227. 
Detestable  as  this  practice  was,  Isbus  assures  us  that  it  was  one  of  orimary  oc* 
cuoence  in  Athens.    Tou  ill  fufAJUinmH  srri  tua  y^ttfifMfnm  «AAii}«tti»  wu  i*ttt^  t 
fmt  <T«v  ot^miTK  Aft^mMUf  fdtrMyftb^mt^^i.  iiL  p.  75. 

t  -— ^_-__„_  « tell  Cleon  our  need  :— 
Brief  and  speedy,  mind,  be  your  narration  ;— 
We've  a  traitor,  towu'hater,  a  mischief-creator, 
A  cut-purse  of  causes,  of  suiu  an  abater. 
Who'd  shut  up  the  courts  and  leave  Athens  to  sate  her 

The  year  through  with  a  twelvemonth's  vacatioo.'— xMtftyft. 
%  Lysias,  6S6.  Isocrates,  455. 

I  As  such  it  is  described  by  the  two  slaves,  who  so  cautiously  apen  to  ^  aodleAc^ 
*•  i«cimdfd  bntjiaats  of  Um  cMnadj  of  ibe  Wasps ;  «ad  of  aa  tsquiiitt  coDoQayi  of 
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Like  Boniface  in  the  piaj^  a  true  dicast  ate  law,  drank  law,  slept 
upon  law.  Hit  whole  tenses  were  mere  channels*  for  letting  in 
some  reference  to  his  favourite  pursuit ;  and  his  very  mind  was  a 
sort  of  kaleidescope  presenting  only  different  combinations  of  legal 
fonns,  legal  associates,  or  legal  profits.  Law  was  the  frst  word 
ke  beard  when  he  came  into  the  world ;  life  and  judicial  employ- 
■Knt  were  convertible  terms;!  and  there  were  moments  of  enthu* 
siasra,  when  a  dicast  looked  forward  to  dissolution  itself  without 
fegret :  for  why  ?  of  two  things  it  must  necessarily  be  the  cause  of 
lawAit  might  transport  him  to  the  isles  of  the  blest4  there  to 
cootmue  the  task  which  he  had  performed  on  earth ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  it  might  convert  him  into  that  piece  of  marble  on  which  his 
felk>w  dicasts  were  wont  to  cast  the  shells  that  expressed  their 
suffrages}  and  votes. 

The  Roman  Pontifical  commanded  the  crosier  staff  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  that  degree  of  adoration  which  is  ter/ned  jishrftm ; 
but  scarcely  did  the  rope  in  his  utmost  plenitude  of  power  exact 
Ibr  the  crosier  staff  a  deference  more  profound,  than  Democracy 
did  for  the  staff  or  sceptre  which  the  Athenian  dicast  bore  as 
the  emblem  of  his  office.|j  And  democracy  was  right.  The 
dicasteriuffl  was  her  throne ;  and  the  colossal  figure,ir  which  her 
favourite  poet  drew  for  her  favourite  minister,  might  with  a  Utile 
Tariation  oe  adapted  to  herself  when  seated  there. 

We  leave  it  to  Mr.  Gibbon  to  call  Democracy  ^  the  blackest 
fiend  of  hell.^*     Mr.  Gibbon  was  a  rude  man,  who  did  not  know 

which  we  much  regret  thet  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extract  the  versioa  now  bt» 

K>re  u8«  

*  See  oBce  more  the  Wasps.    The  afiected  contempt  of  the  old  dicast  in  his  cape 
for  the  terms  of  the  law  grew  out  of  the  favourite  language  of  his  more  sober  mo- 
■Bcnts :  half  the  jnmt  of  the  lower  Athenians  (and  no  people  more  indulged  in  puns) 
wmn  derived  from  the  expressions  of  the  law-courts, 
t  Ariftoph.  in  Lysist.  380. 
:^  Thus  in  tl|e  Wasps, 

*  I  seem  in  Fancy^s  eye 
To  the  Blest  Isles  to  fly, 
There  the  great  task  to  ply, 
Of  judge  and  jury.'— p.  233. 
i  <  Or,  what  were  better  far, 

Turn  me  that  stone  into, 
On  which  the  robe  and  bar 
Suffrage  an(f  sea-shell  throw.'— p.  SOI. 
I  See  the  third  act  of  the  Wasps  throughout,  where  the  father  deuils  all  the  ad- 
▼amages  and  prlTileges  of  a  dicast,  the  son  taking  notes  in  his  tablets,  that  he  may 
answer  with  more  propriety. 

PhiL  At  your  word  off  I  go,  and  at  starting  Til  show, 
convincing  the  stiffest  opinion  ; 
That  regalia  and  throne,  sceptre,  kingdom  and  crown, 
are  but  dirt  to  judicial  dominion.'  &€.  &c. 
^  Ariitopte  In  Eqnh.  75-9. 
**  Letter  from  Ltusaiuie. 

th^ 
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the  decorums  dae  to  aex  and  agt.  Denocracy  is  to  us  only  as 
an  antiquated  dowager,  whose  best  dajs  have  long  been  goae  by. 
But  Aristophanes  had  to  cope  with  her  when  she  was  foil  of  bread, 
in  the  prime  and  lustihood  of  ^outh.  It  was  then  he  stole  her 
sceptre  from  her  hand,  and  laid  her  regalities  in  the  dost ;  but, 
like  a  cunning  thief,  he  tickled  her  sides  and  made  her  laugh 
while  he  did  iu 

^  He  mada  the  desperate  passes  wbile  he  SBJ^led.* 

He  was  in  truth  one  of  those  men,  who  seem  born  as  it  were  to 
look  Quackery  in  the  face,  and  laugh  or  frighten  her  out  dPIier 
absurdities.  In  politics  and  in  poetry,  in  philosophy  and  in  morals 
he  crossed  the  impostor's  path ;  and  wherever  he  was  the  assail- 
ant, there  also  he  was  the  victor.  Of  the  tnatttr  which  grew  out 
of  this  enterprizing  disposition,  we  have  from  time  to  time  sub- 
mitted various  specimens  to  our  readers ;  his  manner  we  leave  to 
be  learned  from  himself.  To  think  that  the  Greek  language  in 
general,  or  the  language  of  Aristophanes  in  particular,  is  to  be 
known  by  translation,  is  to  creep  down  to  Margate  in  a  steam- 
boat, ana  return  with  an  idea  that  we  have  seen  the  wonders  of 
the  deep. 


Art.  lV.-^An  Essay  on  Ae  J^aiure  and  Design  of  Scryfture  Sa* 
crijices.  By  the  late  James  Nicol,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of 
Traquair,  near  Peebles.    8vo.  pp.  408.*    London. 

npHIS  is  the  production  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
-*-  who  seems  to  have  dedicated  his  leisure  hours  to  the  composi- 
tion of  several  elaborate  tracts  and  essays  in  support  of  Unitarian 
doctrines.  He  cpntinued  in  communion  with  tnat  church  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  left  these  works  as  posthumous  proofs 
of  nis  gross  insincerity  and  want  of  principle*  The  conduct  of 
the  man  who  ministers  at  the  altar,  and  professes  to  teach  his 
flock  doctrines  to  which  he  neither  gives  credit  nor  attaches 
importance,  is  sufficiently  flagitious;  but  the  mean  guilt  is 
greatly  aggravated  if,  as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Nicol,  he  delibe- 
rately avails  himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  his  station, 
and  devotes  the  retirement  and  leisure  secured  to  turn  by  his  cle-  ^ 
rical  appointment  to  the  promulgation  of  doctrines  subversive  of  * 
the  church  that  feeds  him.  This  man  continued  from  the  pulpit 
to  hold  the  usual  language  of  his  brethen,  from  whom  in  his  closet 
he  entirely  dissented;  and,  after  living  in  the  unrecanted  profession 
of  The  Confession  of  Faith,  without  signing  which  he  would  not 

0^ 


have  been  admitted  to  the  duties  of  his  cw:e,  died  and  left  be- 
hind 
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iMod  him  cottfiacing  proefii  that  ke  had  loiig  regarded  hit  church 
a»  heretical,  and  Mr  faiih  abeard.  As  we  hurt  thus  mieqotvo* 
cally  expressed  our  own  opbions  respecting  sock  conduct^  it  is 
but  fair  to  adduce  what  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Nicol  (an  Unita« 
rian  teacher  in  Glasgow)  alleges  in  extenoation  of  it. 

^  if  any  whe  pemse  this  work  shonld  wonder  that  the  author  con« 
tfoaed  to  sdbere  to  a  church,  the  confession  of  whose  faith  was  so  dif^ 
ftrent  fron  his  own,  let  him  be  infonned,  that  oor  anther  did  ind§ed 
mtiitmflali  his  removaMroni  the  establishaent  of  his  native  conotrj^ 
as  a  sacrifice  which  was  dueio  tlu  Jhdkar  rf  Truik,  and  one  which  ii  u 
htUeved,  if  proyideoce  had  spared  his  nsefiu  life,  he  would  very  cheer* 
fully  bowe? er  painfully  have  made.  It  ii  much  to  be  rtgrttud  that  Im 
was  not  enabled,  as  he  proposed,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his 
Tslaable  treatises  on  '^  Adam^s  Apostacy^' — ^^  The  existence  and  nature 
of  the  DcviF— «  On  Faith''—"  On  JusUfication"— And  "On  the  Unity 
of  God,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  considered  and  proved  to 
be  equally  contrary  to  Reason  and  Scripture.'' ' 

When  we  add  to  these  the  work  which  we  have  placed  at 
tbe  head  of  this  article,  in  which  be  proposed  to  enter  the  lists  with 
the  deeply  learned  and  judicious  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atotiement,  but  ^  imparibus  armis^  we  must  see  that  his  resolution 
to  quit  his  church  was  far  posterior  in  time  to  his  conviction  of 
her  errors ;  that,  though  his  opinions  had  changed,  his  will  remain- 
ed adhesive  and  unconvinced.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  base- 
ness of  such  conduct,  it  would  be  amusing  to  consider  the  delusion 
of  (be  man  who,  under  such  circumstances,  could  labour  to  prove 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  contrarj^  to  Reason  and  Scripture,  and 
forget  how  far  more  difficult  a  task  it  would  be  to  reconcile  his  own 
conduct  either  with  the  dictates  of  reason  or  the  positive  com- 
mands of  the  Bible. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  ground  of  the  Socinian  controversy 
has  not  been  sufficiently  cleared  as  yet; — and  that  most  of  its 
heretical  fallacies  have  arisen  from  confodnding  the  mutual  rela- 
tion which  Reason  and  Revelation  bear  to  each  other,  and  from 
the  want  of  accurate  definitions  of  their  respective  provinces. 
God  has  implanted  in  the  human  breast  an  ardent  love  of  know- 
ledge whico,  properly  regulated,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
moral  and  political  improvement  of  mankbd.  To  its  impulses 
we  must  ascribe  the  progress  which  man  has  made  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  talents  and  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  his 
eniojment*  AH  that  is  elegant  in  art  and  profouna  in  science ; 
au  that  in  domestic  life  is  an  addition  to  our  comforts,  or 
a  remedy  for  our  wants,  has  originated  in  the  proper  use  of 
reason.  Without  it,  man  would  have  been  content  to  grovel  on 
the  surface  of  tbe  earth,  tbe  companion  and  the  equal  of  tbe 

brute; 
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brute ;  nor  woold  he  have  ever  felt  a  wish  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  surrounding  objects,  to  raise  his  views  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and,  from  rhe  succession  of  perishable  visible  obiects,  to  reason 
upwards  to  an  im(>erisbablc,  invisible,  and  great  First  Cause* 

Ample,  however,  and  extensive  as  is  the  sphere,  within  which  we 
may  profitably  exercise  our  reason,  there  are  nevertheless  bounds 
to  it.  Man  is  a  finite  being,  and  consequently  nothing  connected 
with  him  can  be  infinite.  His  inquisitive  spirit  may  be  ambitious 
of  solving  all  diflSculties;  his  pride  may  suggest,  that  nothing 
can  exceed  the  powers  of  his  comprehension ;  and  his  presumption 
may  carry  him  so  far  as  to  incite  him  to  define  the  mode  in  which 
God  exists,  and  to  circumscribe  his  attributes.  An  attempt  to 
restrain  this  inquisitive  spirit,  to  humble  such  pride,  and  destroy, 
such  presumption,  is  consequently  laudable.  And  this  cannot  be 
more  effectually  done,  than  by  defining  the  respective  provinces 
of  reason  and  faith,  and  by  showing  the  limits  within  which,  in 
judging  of  subjects  of  revelation,  reason  must  restrain  itself. 

Before  the  subject  be  more  fully  entered  upon,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  define  the  meaning  which  the  reader  is  desired  to  affix 
to  the  words  Reason  and  Revelation : — By  Reason  is  meant  that 
faculty  of  the  soul,  whereby  we  judge  of  things,  discover  the 
necessary  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  and  from  two 
known  truths  infer  a  third  hitherto  unknown ; — By  Revelation  is 
meant  a  message  from  God  to  man,  communicating  his  will,  and 
discovering  truths  hitherto  unknown. 

Now  there  are  but  two  things  existing,  matter  and  spirit.     The 
whole  creation,  visible  and  invisible,  is  reducible  to  one  of  these^ 
two  classes.     Man  himself  is  formed  partly  of  one,  partly  of  the 
other.     Of  matter  he  judges  by  the  testimony  of  his  senses,  of 
spirit  only  by  its  operations.     By  means  of  his  sensations  he  as- 
certains the  substance,  the  qualities,  the  properties,  and  relative 
proportions  of  matter*     By  accurate  and  continued  observations, 
he  discovers  that  it  is  subjected  to   certain  general  laws.     His 
attention  is  then  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  a   more  perfect 
knowledge  of  these  laws,  and  of  any  apparent  anomalies  which 
may  be  observable  in  their  operation*     From  discoveries  already 
made  he  draws  inferences,  which  enable  him  gradually  to  advance 
in  the  path  of  knowledge.     As  long  as  he  thus  reasons  from  pro* 
portion  to  proportion  and  properties  to  properties,  m;?art  materia. 
Lis  deductions  may  be  legitimate,   his   reasoning  may  be  conclu- 
sive*    By  these  means  be   has  ascertained  the  magnitude  and 
determined  the  figure  of  the  earth — familiarized  himself  with  the 
qualities  and  properties  of  its  various  productions — and  resolved 
these  into  their  component  elements*     Relying  on  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired,  he  traverses  the  ocean  from  pole  to  pole,  and  directs 

his 


hs  wty  on  the  great  deep  with  es  much  activkj  b  the  night  as  w 
the  day.  Bj  these  means  he  has  subjected  the  hesYenlj  bodies 
to  bis  calculations,  fixed  the  period  of  their  revolutions,  measured 
their  distances,  and  explained  the  laws  bj  which  their  motions 
are  regulated*  These  are  great  and  brilliant  discoveries  of  human 
reason— ^hievements  of  which  it  well  may  boast«  But  man 
should  never  forget  that  all  the  data  upon  which  they  are  founded 
are  furnished  by  the  senses,  and  that  there  is  no  proposition  con- 
nected with  these  discoveries  which  cannot  ultimately  be  subject- 
ed to  the  testimony  of  the  senses.  All  these  questions  are  conse- 
qoendy  capable  of  demonstration,  and,  when  once  solved,  can 
neither  be  doubted  nor  disputed  by  persons  of  sane  mind.  The 
conclusion  therefore  is,  that  matter,  in  all  its  forms  and  accidents^ 
is  capable  of  being  subjected  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and 
that  its  laws,  properties,  and  qualities  are  cognizable  and  disco- 
verable by  the  right  use  of  human  reason. 

But  man  has  no  similar  test  to  which  he  can  submit  bis  reason- 
ing respecting  spirit.  He  judges  of  this  only  by  its  operations ; 
of  these  alone  therefore  he  is  capable  of  judging.  As  to  the  mpde 
of  its  existence,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  communicates  with 
matter  and  operates  on  the  senses,  he  is  utterly  ignorant.  The 
more  he  attempts  to  simplify  his  notions  respe ctine  it,  the  mOro 
dark  and  confused  they  become.  Man  may  make  arbitrary 
distinctions,  and  define  the  various  powers  of  his  spiritual  part  by 
the  names  of  memory,  judgment,  imagination,  and  so  forth ;  but 
this  will  not  remove  the  veil,  nor  enable  him  to  lay  bare  the  mys- 
terious nature  of  his  spiritual  existence.  Every  person,  who  has 
meditated  deeply  on  tne  subject,  will  confess  the  truth  of  these 
observations : — to  the  truth  of  them  he  bears  in  his  own  bosom  a 
witness  whom  he  cannot  contradict. 

But  if  this  be  the  case  when  the  object  of  inquiry  is  the  nature 
of  our  own  souls,  the  difficulty  must  necessarily  be  much  greater 
when  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  attributes  of  superior 
spirits.  Man  is  not  immediately  conscious  of  their  existence. 
Their  operations  are  not  klentined  with  his  feelings.  An  act  of 
reasoning  is  necessary  before  be  can  infer  their  existence.  Rea- 
son and  observation  alike  teach  bim  that  there  can  be  no  effect 
without  a  cause.  When  therefore  he  looks  forth  into  the  visible 
creation,  and  beholds  a  race  of  perishable  individuals,  endow- 
ed with  life  and  motion;  when  be  considers  that  these  have 
sprung  from  a  race  which  has  already  perished,  and  experience 
informs  bim  that  they  also  will  perish  in  their  turn,  and  leave  ano- 
ther race  to  succeed  them ; — when  he  considers  all  these  facts, 
the  necessary  conclusion  is,  that  such  a  succession  cannot  be  infi« 
oite,  but  must  ultimately  be  traced  to  some  self-existing  eternal 

First 
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First  Cause*  By  similar  inferences  he  concludes  tkat  the  uni- 
verse must  be  the  work  of  this  great  First  Cause,  and  the  result 
of  his  wilL 

Reason'*  also  teaches  him  that  there  can  exist  no  perfection  in 
an  effect  which  did  not  previously  exist  in  the  cause.  He  there* 
fore  rightly  concludes,  that  whatever  goodness  is  observable  ia 
the  creation  must  have  originated  in  the  goodifess  of  the  creator ; 
that  the  power  displayed  in  the  work  of  creation  is  a  proof  of  the 
power  of  the  Creator,  and  that  the  wisdom  shown  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  harmony  of  the  universe  must  have  existed  in  its  au- 
thor- 
But  in  drawine  these  conclusbns,  it  ought  never  to  be  for* 
gotten  that,  stricuy  and  logically  speaking,  we  are  not  justified 
in  attributing  more  to  the  cause  than  is  visible  b  the  effect,  and 
that  we  can  only  attribute  to  the  Creator  that  precise  degree  of 
power,  intelligence,  and  benevolence,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
creation  and  preservation  of  the  universe.  As  far  as  the  traces 
of  any  attributes  appear,  so  far  we  may  infer  their  existence ;  but 
the  imputation  of  attributes,  or  degrees  of  them,  of  which  no  posi- 
tive traces  are  before  us,  is  mere  supposition. 

Reason  will  enable  us  to  infer  the  eternity  of  the  First  Cause, 
and  that  he  is  a  being  of  great  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  but 
will  never  aid  us  in  discovering  ike  mode  of  his  exiitence,  or  the 
extent  of  these  leading  attributes. 

*  Man  has  no  data  from  which  he  can  reason  respecting  the  mode 
of  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  On  this  point  he  is  consequently 
in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance,  and  no  exertions  of  his  natural  fa- 
culties can  ever  enable  him  to  advance  one  step  in  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  knowledge  on  this  head.  In  illustration  of  this  truth  it 
will  be  useful  to  show  what  progress  the  mind  of  man,  previous 
to  the  Christian  revelation,  made  in  discovering  the  mode  ia 
which  the  Deity  exists ;— we  say  previous  to  the  Christian  reve* 
lation,  because  modern  philosophers  have  borrowed  so  lamljr 
from  it,  that  their  theistical  speculations  must  be  excluded  Irom 
the  review.  In  examining  this  question  we  need  not  take  ati 
unfair  advantage,  by  referring  to  the  monstrous  system  of  the 
Egyptian  mythology,  or  to  the  endless  geneal<^ies  of  the  count- 
less deities  of  Hindostan,  although  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  moral  goodness  of  the  Indians  have  been  loudly 
extolled  by  the  infidels  of  modern  times.     A  slight  survey  of  the 

-  *  Quod  ei  inest  in  bominum  genere  mens,  virtut,  fidet,  coticordia,  unda  id  teiram  nisi 
a  auperit defluere  potuistent  ?  C^mque  s'lDt  in  nobii  conuliuin,  r&tio,  prudentia,  mctjtt 
ttt  Deof  hec  ipsa  majora  habere. — Cicero^  de  J^aL  Deorum,  lib.  ii.  This  Is  the  ut- 
most reach  of  human  reason.  We  can  infer  the  existence  of  them  in  a  more  excellrDt 
degree  in  Ood  thin  in  man,  but  yrt  cannot  inler  their  unlimited  extent. 

opinions 
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opinions  of  the  Grecian  philosophers  will  suffice  for  the  present 
occasion.  The  antagonist  will  allow  that  they  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  their  love  of  research  and  of  profound  speculations; 
that  they  were  gifted  with  extraordinary  subtlety  of  Judgment 
and  vigour  of  intellect,  and  possessed  of  a  language  (as  the  histo- 
rian hyperbolicaliy  expresses  it)  *  so  musical  and  prolific,  that  it 
could  give  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the  ab- 
stractions of  philosophy.^  To  these  advantages  was  added  a  spi- 
rit of  unwearied  application.  Their  time  and  attention  yrete  ae- 
voted  to  the  study  of  God  and  of  the  universe ;  but  nevertheless 
the  result  of  all  tnis  love  of  research,  of  this  subtlety  of  judgment, 
dnd  vigour  of  intellect,  was  nothing  but  inexplicable  confusion. 
But  let  them  be  examined. 

The  earlier  poets  of  Greece  seem  to  have  made  no  other  dis- 
tinction between  gods  and  men,  than  that  of  more  and  less.  Their 
deities,  Kke  mortals,  were  subject  to  generation*  and  destruction, 
to  pain  and  pleasure,  grief  and  joy.  The  work  of  creation  and 
preservation  is  not  assigned  to  them.  This  was  imputed  to  the 
operation  of  some  inviolable  laws  whith  they  could  neither  trans- 
gress nor  controul. 

Thales,  a  Milesian  by  birth,  but  by  race  a  Phoenician,  and  con- 
sequently having  access  to  the  knowledge  communicated  by  the 
Mosaic  revelation,  was  the  first  philosopher  of  Greece  who  ascrib- 
ed the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  Deity ;  but,  most  inconsistently 
with  himself,  he  also  taught  that  watert  was  the  principle  of  all 
tilings,  both  of  gods  and  men. 

Anaximenes|  denied  this,  and  taught  that  the  first  principle 
was  air,  and  that  gods,  men,  and  all  things  had  originated 
from  it. 

Heracleitus,§  on  the  contrary,  affirmed  that  fire  was  the  ori- 

S'nal  first  cause;  that  the  whole  creation,  material  and  spiritual^ 
tmed  its  origin  from  fire,  and  would  finally  end  in  fire. 
Parmenidesll  asserted  that  the  deity,  whom  he  denominates  the 

*  Hum  €jmbiB  wa«  Uit  ImUMr  of  Saturn,  and  Saturn  af  Japit«r,  whom  Mtichylm§9  ia 
hit  PromatJwiit  Vinctut,  reprcienu  ai  the  otw  tyrant  of  beavta,  doftincd  in  tut  t«n> 
lo  be  dathroned  by  tome  future  ton  of  hie  owe. 

t  la  anpfort  of  Ue  opinion,  he  need  to  quote  Hoaaet^  ▼ereen 

Qmmhp  Tt  Saw  ywwtf^  aai  fm^nML  Tevw* 

t  Anaxtnienet  oames  rerum  causae  ininito  aeri  oedit,  nee  deos  negavil  ant  tacnit* 
lion  tainea  ab  ipsfai  aereai  factum  eeee,  eed  ipeoe  ex  aera  ortoe  crtdlSt^-^sAmgUMi.  4n 
Ctte.  Dei,  Hb.  Tni.  cap.  %, 

I  H^aaMPTK  «mr  *rm  ikm  t«  mtp  ts  mk  >«f  ^«  «Mpni  ymrBmSf  mi  m  ^ng  mtnm 
iHMeiai  Af>ei< — FiuUtrchj  de  Pfaetiis  Philotophorum,  Ub.  i.  cap.  S 

fm  •MNP,  fAmnritt  A  «UMt<  m  tcv  fsrtf  mtu  emnwc^  fum^  tmnrn^  am  «re  ^i^N^r  h 
wii0mt  TMX"*  *w»  ^f^  wr^^iff,  w^'  X  ffv^M^  wrt^tamy  ua$  *m  f4ir«me  mmmm 
4^fum  ar«Mv  jru^x,  'rm  /t  nftfMym  tm  fju^*nn^nh  mnut  tmbm  ^nmc  anvnnr  u* 
ftfw^s  v'^^^Xf*  *^  ^<M/tMMi  aai  mfitfmtm  lawyiafM*— >^<>P^<wiy.  Ed^^  pag^  B, 
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goyernor  of  ike  universe  and  the  parent  of  all  motion  and  gene- 
ration, was  a  central  circle  of  mixed  elements,  placed  within  other 
complicated  circles  of  different  substances,  and  encompassed 
withm  a  solid  spherical  globe. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  distinctly  what  the  opinions  of  Arts- 
totJe*  were.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  he  leaned  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  co-eternity  of  the  divinity  and  the  universe,  and 
that  they  bore  to  each  otner  the  same  relation  which  the  soul  of 
man  bears  to  his  body. 

Zeno  and  his  follower  Chrysippust  admitted  an'  innumerable 
host  of  perishable  deities,  who  were  finally  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  their  universal  Jupiter,  who  was  every  thing — the  expansion 
of  whose  spirit  formed  the  universe,  and  of  whose  essence  all  par- 
ticular existences,  whether  real  or  ideal,  were  only  modificatioDs. 

There  are  in  the  history  of  Grecian  philosophy  other  respecta- 
ble names  of  men  who,  wearied  with  assertions  admitting  of  no 
proof,  willingly  professed  their  ignorance  on  these  and  similar 
subjects.  Thus  Socrates,:]:  Anaxagoras,  and  £mpedocles  acknow- 
ledged to  their  disciples,  that  our  senses  are  so  confined,  our 
minds  so  feeble,  and  the  space  allotted  for  the  course  of  human 
life  so  short,  that  no  certain  knowledge  can  be  acquired,  but  that 
truth  is  enveloped  in  impenetrable  darkness.  Even  Plato,§  who 
loved  to  indulge  in  the  loftiest  flights  of  imagination,  who  revelled 
in  the  ideal  world  of  his  eternal  forms  of  beauty,  had  too  much 
^respect  for  the  truth  to  publish  his  conjectures  as  certain  tenets. 
He  was  content  with  propounding  his  ingenious  theories  as  ques- 
tions, without  positive  assertions,  without  rash  *and  unfounded 
conclusions.  His  followers,  Arcesilas||  and  Carneades,  carried 
their  master's  caution  too  far,  and  may  well  be  ranked  among 
^he  incorrigible  sceptics. 

Having  thus  danced  at  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  of 
which  these  leading  intellects  among  men  were  guilty,  when  thejr 
attempted  to  dogmatize  respecting  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  ana 

*  Aristoteles  quoque  in  tertio  de  pbilosopbift  libro  nulta  turbat,  modo  menti  Iribvit 
onmem  divioitatein,  medo  muodum  ipsum  Deum  dicit  esse,  modo  'quendam  alium 
pnsficit  mundo,  tiun  cocli  ardorero  Deum  esse,  &c.— Cicero. 

t  Ait  Chrysippus  vim  divinam  in  ratlone  esse  positam,  et  universe  nature  animo 
atque  mente,  ipsumque  mundum  Deum  dicit  esse  et  ejus  animi  fusionero  uniTersam, 
turn  ejus  ipsius  principaturo,  qui  in  mente  et  ratione  versetur,  comrauBem  rerum  natu- 
ram  uniTersa  atque  omnia  continentem,  turn  fatalem  umbram  et  necessitatem  rerum 
futorarum.— -Cicero,  de  Jfai>  Dtor,  lib.  i.  cap,  19. 

%  Socrates,  Anaxa^ras,  Empe<|ocles,  omnes  p»ne  veteres,  dixerunt  angustos  sensus, 
imbecillos  animos,  brevia  curricula  vitse,  nil  yeritati  relinqui,  omnia  teoebris  circirai- 
fusa.— <7i«efo.  eodemloeo, 

9  Platonis  in  libris  nibil  affirmatur,  in  utramque  partem  multa  disseruntur,  de 
omnibus  qusritur,  nihil  certi  dicitur.— Ctcero.  QiMu/ume<  Acad,  lib.  i.  cap.  ult. 

II  Arcesilas  negabat  esse  quicquam,  quod  sciri  posset,  ne  illud  quidem  ipsum,  quod 
Socnues  sibi  reliquisseC^^Ctcero. 

the 
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the  mode  in  which  he  exists,  we  proceed  to  show  how  far  they 
were  enabled  to  discover  the  extent  of  his  leading  attributes 
of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  and  to  reconcile  them  the  one 
with  the  other*  They  would  willingly  have  ascribed  infinite  wis- 
dom, power,  and  goodness  to  the  Creator,  but  the  prevalence  of 
moral  and  physical  evil  was  a  circumstance  for  which  they  in 
vain  attempted  to  account  without  detracting  either -from  his 
goodness  or  Iroro  his  power. 

In  the  first  ages  of  their  mythology,  this  question  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  hctve  been  much  agitated.  The  good^  that  a  man  received 
was  graletuily  ascribed  to  the  god  who  was  the  particular  object 
of  his  worship,  while,  on  the  contrary,  some  hostile  and  neglected 
deity  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  his  calamities.  The  twot 
cups  at  the  threshold  of  Jupiter  were  suflScient  for  the  purpose 
of  the  poet,  whose  object  is  rather  to  give  a  representation  of 
things  as  they  are  than  to  account  for  their  Causes.  But  as  their 
system  became  more  refined,  they  wished  to  acquire  clearer 
notions  respecting  the  particular  providence  of  God,  and  his  at- 
tributes, as  exemplified  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
universe.  The  aitiiculty  then  began  to  appear  in  all  its  magni- 
tude^ Theyt  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  existing 
sin  and  misery  with  the  holiness  and  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
without  detracting  from  the  attribute  of  power.  Hence  their 
Actions  respecting  that  mysterious  Influence  denominated  Fate, 
to  whose  decisions  God  and  man  were  alike  subject.  ^  Think§  of 
the  force  of  necessity  (sajs  one  of  them),  that  force  to  which 
even  the  gods  must  submit.^  Hence  also  the  system  which  taught 
the  eternity  and  incorrigible  malignancy  of  matter,  from  which  it 
was  impossible  for  God  to  have  formed  a  better  and  a  happier 
world  than  he  has  formed — thus  depriving  the  Deity  of  thft 
power  of  creation,  and  only  leaving  him  the  work  of  formation. — 
Epicurusll  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  that  this  was  unworthy 

of 


*  Scpe,  preni9nte  Dto,  fert  Deus  alter  opera. 
Mulciber  in  Trojam,  pro  Trojft  stabat  Apollo^ 

£qua  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  iniqua  fult. 
Oderat  iEneaa  proprior  Saturnia  Turno, 
llle  tamen  Veneris  numine  tutus  erat. 
Sspt  ferox  cautum  petiit  Neptunus  Uljtseni; 
£ripait  patroo  MSpe  Minerra  suo.^— Oricf. 
t  Amoi  yi^  ft  4nidoi  uffrtuumtmi  •»  Aik  mkIw 
Amfm^  AM  iiimeij  nrntm^  *«m<^  tmm^^IlM.  xxiT.  «er.  iST. 
X  Diosenes  Cyaicus  dicere  solebat,  Harpalum,  qui  temporibus  illis  pr«do  Mix  h«* 
bebatur,  contra  deos  testimonium  dicete,  quod  in  illft  fortuni  tam  dia  viTsrat^— Cise- 
r^de  JfaU  Deor,  hb.  iii.  esp.  34.  Fid.  temteni. 

\  IHonysitts  Halicamassensis,  lib.  ri.  Rom.  Hist,  in  a  speech  which  ha  attributaf  ta 

Aoipptt. 
1  The  third  booh  <  de  If  aturi  Deoram,'  towards  the  end,  contains  aU  the  argnmanu 
"  that 
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oi  the  Deity,  but  he  was  unable  to  solve  the  difficuUv  without 
withdrawing  divine  providence  from  the  world,  and  ascribing  both 
its  creation  and  formation  to  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atooai 
without  the  intervention  of  a  presiding  mind.  This  doctrine  tt 
once  withdrew  the  agency  of  God  from  the  universe,  and  consa* 
quently  left  no  operations  from  which  men  could  infer  even  his 
existence,  much  less  bis  attributes.  Impious  and  presumptuous 
as  this  doctrjne  was,  it  did  not  fail  to  spread  rapidly  among  the 
most  enlightened  heath^ns^  and  many  of  the  greatest  names  of  an^ 
tiquity  may  be  reckoned  among  the  followers  of  Epicurus.  The 
iPersian  hypothesis*  of  the  two  principles  accounts  better  (if  for 
a  moment  we  can  agree  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
a  Being  essentially  good,  and  a  Being  essentially  wicked)  for  the 
order  and  disorder,  the  happiness  and  misery,  the  virtue  and  tice^ 
wisdom  and  folly,  which  are  so  intermingled  and  confounded  here* 
Butt  when  again  this  system  was  traced  backward  to  the  origm 
of  these  two  contrary  beings,  the  inquirer  was  enveloped  in  diffi* 
culties  and  absurdities,  from  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
idxtricate  himself. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  proceed  with  the  enumeration  pf 
the  various  opinions,  by  which  these  philosophers  distinguished 
themselves.  They  had  no  means  of  discovering  the  imxle  ia 
Which  the  Deity  exists ;  of   this,  of   course,  they  were  utterly 

^at  ancient  and  modern  Eprcureaos  can  addnte  in  tapport  of  their  opinion  tliat  t)t» 
Vina  Providence  doet  not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  b  unlbrtonata  ttet 
Cicaro  should  never  have  finished  the  treatise.  At  the  end  of  the  third  book,  be  pro- 
Kiises  that  Bnlbus,  the  Stoic,  should,  on  the  heat  daj,  answer  the  arcuments  of  the 
Epicurean  Cotta.  But  that  day  never  came,  and  the  discussion  was  left  onfinislied. 
With  true  academic  spirit  Cicero  himself  concludes  nothing.  ^  Hec  can  essent  diel% 
discessimus,  ut  Velleio  Cott»  disputatio  verior,  mihi  Delhi  ad  veritatis  siroilitadinem 
Tiderttor  esse  propenstor.'  How  guarded  is  the  opinion,  *  rather  more  inclined  to  the 
appearance  of  truth' ! 

*  Plato  and  his  disciples  acknowledged  two  principles  God,  and  natter,  the  first 
^ood,  but  unable  to  correct  the  depravity  nf  the  latter.  Maximus  Tyrius,  a  Platonist, 
aays,  *  T«  /ear  «>tf6«  p^tffurtt  ta  tst  iitpac  (namely  from  Heaven),  <nt  J) 


(namely  from  Heaven),  <nt  A  »iaa  ^ 

t  Ilato,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  transferred  the  governnant  of  the  wodd^  ia 
a  certain  degree,  from  the  Deity  to  something  else.  These  are  his  words,  < On/*  apse 
^Mf,  99tii»  syaBott  m*rrm  ay  ii»  turm,  (<<  h  wokku  hty^um'^  cXM  «AJ>«f  /aw  vmc 
tttBfetmou  Mttoct  4r  Jihm  4%  arairisr,  ««Av  ^  »imt*tm  TBe>«ida  <rafp  utotm  ifxn^^De 
Repub^Hb,  i\.  Plutarch,  in  hfs  work  concerning  Isis  and  Osiris,  Infittms  as  of  the 
antiquity  and  universality  of  thia  doctrine,  which  he  seems  himself  to  have  espoasad 
as  the  best  mode  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  evil.  *  It  is  irapostiUa  (says  he)  that 
one  cause  alone,  whether  good  or  bad«  should  be  the  principle  of  aU  things,  because 
God  is  not  the  cau^e  of  evil.  Thus  this  life  is'  governed  by  two  principles  and  two 
powers  contrary  to  one  another,  one  of  which  directs  us  to  the  right  band  by  the  right 
way,  while  the  other  on  the  contrary  directs  as  from  it,  and  turns  as  hack.  Wothibg 
can  be  without  a  preceding  canse,  and  what  is  good  in  itself  oan.navar  be  tha  caasa 
of  evil.  Nature  must,  therefore,  have  one  principle  and  oause  from  whkh  evUpra- 
ceads^  as  well  as  another  firom  which  good  procteds ;  this  is  tha  ^pioipa  of  tba  |^C- 
f  St  part  and  wisest  among  the  ancient?.' 

ignofftfit* 
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ignorant.  And  in  attempting  to  reason  upwards  from  his  ope- 
rations to  bis  attributes,  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  vyorld, 
ibey  met  with  difficulties  absolutely  insurmountable,  and  cir- 
cumstances irreconcilable  to  human  reason.  In  truth,  a  subtla 
modem  philosopher,  who  had  accurately  studied  all  their  systems, 
bonestly  acknowledges,^  that  it  is  a  great  complaisance  if  we  diffoify 
with  the  name  of  retigion,  such  an  imperfect  system  of  theclogyi 
and  pat  it  on  a  level  with  later  systems,  which  are  founded  on 
principles  more  just  and  sublime.  For  my  part  (he  proceeds)  I 
can  scarcely  allow  the  principles  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  PlutarcL 
and  some  of  the  Stoics  and  Academics,  though  much  more  refined 
than  the  Pagan  superstition,  to  be  worthy  of  the  honourable  apv 
pellation  of  Theism.*  For,  if  the  mythology  of  the  heathens 
resembles  the  ancient  European  system  of  spiritual  beings,  ex» 
eluding  God  and  angels,  and  leaving  only  fairies  and  sprites,  the 
creed  of  these  philosophers  may  justly  be  said  to  exclude  a 
Deity  and  leave  only  angels  and  fairies.'t  To  what  later  sya- 
lems  he  may  allude,  as  founded  upon  principles  more  just  an4 
sublime,  cannot  well  be  ascertained.  If  any  such  have  appeared 
aince  the  days  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  of  Plutarch,  we  must  io^ 
pute  their  comparative  perfection,  not  to  the  exertions  of  reason— 
lor  no  new  data  have  been  furnished,  upon  which  that  might  build 
its  system — but  to  the  revelation  of  God  through  Christ,  the  fun? 
daraental  truths  of  which  modern  philosophers  so  thoroughly  im-» 
I>ide  in  their  infancy,  that  they,  in  after  life,  mistake  them  for  the 
deductions  of  their  reason.^ 

From 

*  Thn,  hf  the  wnf^  if  a  very  modern  name.  Viret,  Uie  great  reformer,  is,  in  to  ^ 
ai  we  know,  tlie  first  wbo  makes  meDti«n  of  it.  In  tba  Efnstle  Dedicatory  of  tlio  ie* 
rood  volume  of  liis  Christian  Instruction,  he  says,  <  I  hear  that  tomt  of  this  band  oUf 
themseWes  DeitTS,  a  nete  name  in  opposition  to  that  of  Aiheitti. 

t  flume's  Essays,  toI.  ii.  p.4SS. 

(  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  modem  phUosophers  take  many  tiiiofs  for  f^ntei 

^th  respect  to  the  Deityi  which  the  light  of  nature  could  never  have  discovered  to  theni. 

We  have  some  doubts  whether  even  the  unity  of  the  Deity  has  ever  been  satitlactofiiy 

firovtfd  in  that  way.    It  has  never  been  demontiraied  why  there  should  not  be  mofe  thui 

one  principle  ei|uaUy  wise,  equally  good,  and  equally  powerfuL     The  strongest  ai]|iH 

nents  adduced  in  proof  of  the  unity  are,  that  one  first  cause  will  suffice  for  the  urodnc* 

tioa  of  all  things,  and  that  the  creation  exhibits  an  unity  of  design.    But  it  does  Mt 

necafsrily  iallow  that  positively  there  is  no  more  than  one.    The  famous  g^oap  ef  tiMi 

Xjaor»on  esthibits  unity  of  design,  and  one  artist  would  be  sufficient  for  its  creation* 

Pliny,  however,  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  joint  production  of  three.  The  second  is,  that 

the  aupposition  of  a  plurality  of  gods  would  infer  the  possibility  of  discord,  but  It  it 

■  evideat  that  inSnile  wisdom  and  infinite  goodness  must  necessarily  will  the  saaBe  nea- 

aoree.    Grotius's  arguments  appear  to  us  to  be  very  inconclusive.    His  Metaphysical 

atfttsneacs  de  not  alSct  the  question  any  more  than  Aristotle's  famous  sixth  chapter  is 

the  fliztk  Book  of  bis  Ethics  affects  Plato's  hypothesis  of  Ideal  forms.    And  Grotina't 

Aaalogical  aiguaieiits  are  fallacious  and  carry  no  weight.    Maimonides,  speaking  af 

the  Ave  yrooii  commonly  adduced  to  prove  the  unity  of  God,  concurs  with  that  RabU 

who,  offended  by  the  weakness  of  those  arguments,  said,  tb^t  the  unity  of  Qed  oeuM 

not 
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From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  matter  ant)  its  acci* 
dents,  and  the  laws  to  which  it  is  subjected,  are  cognizable  by 
human  reason,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  subjected  to  the  tesiH 
mony  of  the  senses,  but  that  human  reason  can  judge  of  spirit 
only  by  its  operations,  and  consequently  that  it  cannot  discover 
more  of  the  nature  ahd  attributes  of  God,  than  are^  legitimately 
to  be  inferred  from  the  works  of  creation. 

ThB  truth  of  the^e  principles  has  been  further  confirmed  by  a 
review  of  the  absurdities  ot  wh'ch  human  reason  has  been  guilty 
^ivhen  left  to  its  own  researches,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  It  now  remains  that  we  ought  to  apply  these  prin* 
ciples  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  define  the  limits  with** 
in  which  reason  ought  to  restrain  itself,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Great  Being,  whose  ^eternal  power  of  Godhead'  man  ha*  ne- 
cessarily inferred  ^  from  what  has  been  made,'  should  vouchsafe 
to  communicate  his  will  to  him,  and  discover  truths  hitherto  un? 
known. 

In  arguing  this  point  we  shall  not  so  much  consider  what  man 
has  done,  and  still  may  be  doing,  as  the  method  which  he  ougifc< 
to  pursue^  supposing  him  to  be  under  the  influence  of  calm  and 
unprejudiced  reason. 

In  such  a  case,  his  first  object  would  undoubtedly  be,  to  as» 
certain  the  truth  of  the  revelation  ;  that  it  has  proceeded  really 
•from  God.  He  would,  therefore,  naturally  require  that  the  bearer 
of  such  communications  should  be  entrusted  with  sufficient  autho* 
rity  to  prove  the  reality  of  his  mission  from  the  Creator,  and  that 
he  should  give  public  proofs  of  such  authority  by  performances 
surpassing  the  power  of  man.  In  judging  of  these  truths,  the 
utmost  subtlety  and  acuteness  of  intellect  would  be  necessary* 
A  due  caution  and  suspension  of  judgment  would  be  laudabiei 
in  as  much  as  a  deception  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  must 
be  attended  with  lamentable  consequences.  What  proofs  then 
we  ask  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  rational  man  on  such 
points  ?  What  ought  to  be  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  message 
from  Heaven?  Our  answer  is,  that  they  should  be  such  as  can 
be  subjected  to  the  testimony  of  our  senses ; — that  the  viessenger 
should,  at  his  pleasure,  and  by  his  command,  suspend  the  opera* 
tion  of  those  laws,  to  which  we  know,  from  experience,  the  whole 
i^isible  creation  is  subject. 

Man's  first  inquiry  must  be  as  to  the  authority  of  the  messenger* 


■    ■  I 


not  be  known  and  proved  except  by  revelation  transmitted  by  tradition.  Hit  words 
are  these:  *  Mibi  videtur  virum  ilium  fuisse  sani  admodum  et  iogenii  et  judicii,  nam 
euro  nihil  soliduin  et  demonstrativum  in  ipsorum  rationibus  vidlsset,  Id  quo  animut 
ipsius  acquiescere  posset,  dixit  per  cabbalam  sive  traditionem  h^c  haberi  ex  lege.'-— 
Pari  u  cap*  76*  page  175. 

]3efore 
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Before  this  be  ascertained  he  can  have  no  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  the  communicatioR.  In  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  this,  he  must 
use  all  the  means  which  his  reason  can  suggest  to  him,  and  not 
yield  his  assent  except  on  the  ground  of  satishictory  evidence.  But 
what  if  a  voice  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  assembled  multi- 
tudes should  convey  from  heaven  an  audible  testimony,  that  the 
messenger  is  endowed  with  the  authority  of  the  Most  High  ?  What 
if  the  messenger  should,  with  his  word,  calm  the  tempest  and  still 
the  roaring  of  the  waves?  What,  if  at  his  touch,  diseases  should 
instantly  depart,the  blind  recover  their  sight,  the  deaf  hear,the  lame 
walk,  and  the  dumb  speak  ?  What,  if  even  bodies  from  which 
breath  had  passed,  and  upon  which  corruption  had  commenced  its 
work  of  desolation,  should  arise  from  the  grave,  once  more  par- 
takers of  life  ?  What,  if  the  same  messenger  should  seal  the  truth 
of  his  testimony  by  a  violent  death,  foretold  by  himself; — should, 
according  to  his  promise,  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  death ;  and 
after  having  assured  his  disciples  of  the  truth  of  his  resurrection, 
should  visibly  ascend  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  to  the  celes- 
tial regions?  And,  finally,  what  if  the  truth  of  all  these  mani- 
festations of  divine  power  were  brought  home  to  conviction  by 
a  sound  and  uncorrupted  vehicle  of  human  testimony?  What, 
if  in  addition  to  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  the  reality  of  this  divine 
mission  should  be  established  by  the  wonderful  fulfilment  of  an- 
cient prophecies  in  the  person  of  this  messenger  ?  Supposing  all 
this  to  have  taken  place,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  deny  that 
the  person  who  could  work  such  extraordinary  miracles  must 
have  been  commissioned  by  God,  and  thdt  these  works  were  per- 
formed in  order  to  satisfy  man,  that  the  communications,  which 
such  a  messenger  had  made,  proceeded  from  God  himself. 

Being  thus  satisfied  of  the  authority  of  the  messenger,  the  next 
object  would  be  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  communication*  Here 
again  he  would  have  ample  sc^ope  for  the  exercise  of  his  reason* 
It  would  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  prove  that  the  commu- 
nication is  in  truth  what  was  delivered  by  the  Divine  messenger 
—that  it  has  been  delivered  down  uncorrnpted,  without  addition 
or  diminution,  so  that  it  can  be  relied  upon,  as  the  pure  and  un- 
adulterated Word  of  God.  In  the  second  place  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  compare  pa*^sage  with  passage,  to  determine  the  relative 
meaning  of  the  words,  explain  what  is  intricate,  and  elucidate 
what  is  dark,  in  order  that  we  may  not  mistake  the  purport  of  the 
message,  and  pervert  the  truth  by  wresting  it  to  our  own  destruc- 
tion; and  this  is  a  task  far  more  difficult  than  can  at  first  be  ima- 
gined. The  language  of  revelation,  like  all  other  languages,  can 
only  be  the  representation  of  ideas ;  and  the  ideas  roust  be  conveyed 
to  the  mind  before  the  word  can  have  any  determinate  meaning. 

But 
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But  unfortunately  the  generality  of  men,  instead  of  attempting  t6 
•  discover  the  idea  attached  originally  to  the  word,  affix  their  own 
arbitrary  meaning  to  it,  and  reason  at  once  from  this  as  from  the 
divine  revelation.  Great,  therefore,  is  the  caution  necessary  in  the 
interpretation  of  a  message  from  God.  No  doctrine  must  be  de- 
duced from  it  contrary  to  any  other  doctrine  explicity  revealed. 
The  whole  and  undivided  powersofman  are  necessary  for  this  work, 
and  the  great  object  in  viiew  ought  to  be,  not  to  find  tenets,  which 
may  square  with  our  own  previous  prejudices,  but  simply  to  dis- 
COTcr  what  it  has  pleased  God  to  reveal — what  His  will  is.  When 
this  is  once  ascertained,  reason  has  done  its  work,  and  faith  takes 
its  place,  land  humbly  embraces  all  that  is  revealed,  as  certain 
trutns,  founded  on  the  sure  and  unerring  testimony  of  God. 

One  exception  alone  there  is  to  this  rule,  which  is  this,  thai  a  re- 
velation purporting  to  come  from  God,  and  recommended  to  our 
notice  by  the  performance  of  miracles,  must  not  contain  any  propo- 
sition as  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  contradictory  to  the  evidence 
of  sense«  And  the  reason  is  this,  that  in  such  a  case,  we  should 
have  the  evidence  of  the  senses  conflicting  with  the  evidence  of 
tlie  sens^,  which  would  necessarily  hold  the  mind  in  suspense, 
and  prevent  it  from  arriving  at  any  conclusion.  But  as  the  evi- 
dence of  miracles  performed  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion would,  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  only  depend  upon  the 
yeracity  of  human  teslimony,while  the  evidence  contradictory  to  it 
would  dept^nd  upon  their  own  senses,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
evidence  of  the  latter  would  preponderate  over  that  of  the  former^ 
for  no  man  sui  compos  can  rest  such  confidence  in  the  testimony 
6f  others,  as  in  the  immediate  object  of  his  senses.  It  is  in  tht3 
manner  that  Archbishop  Tillotson  has  brought  a  decisive  argu- 
ment against  the  Romanist's  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,^  aa 
Argument  which  no  sophistry  can  enable  him  to  elude,  or  sub- 
tlety to  refute.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  says  the  learned 
Prelate,  that  the  authority,  either  of  Scripture  or  of  tradition,  is 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  disciples,  who  were 
eye-witnesses  to  those  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  by  which  he 
proved   bis  divine   mission.    Our   evidence  then  for  the   troth 


*  Traosubstmntiation  has  furnished  the  enemies  of  Christianit  j  wiUi  nmn  gronodt  o€ 
objection  than  any  oUier  doctrine  ever  held  by  the  church.  It  is  blasphemous  in  the  ex* 
tame.  It  attributes  the  creation  of  God  to  the  agency  of  man,and  gives  occasion  to  direct 
idolatry.  Infidels  delight  in  placing  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incamaiioii  Itt 
the  same  class  with  transubstantiation.  It  is  seriously  to  be  lamented  that  tbe.gre^t 
body  of  Christians,  who  compose  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  should  adhere  so  ob- 
itioately  to  this  article.  Adopted  in  a  dark  age,  and  sanctioned  by  the  church  in  a.rMh 
Mioiiient,  they  find  it  impossible  to  reoounce  their  error  without  acitnowled^of  tJba 
fallibility  of  their  idol.  Bpt  this  may  be  one  of  the  hidden  ways  of  God,  by  which 
'1^  worketh  all  things  for  good  ;  i»  all  probability  adherence  to  this  articid  majr  in 
lime  prove  the  principal  means  of  overtbrowio|  the  papal  authority* 

of 
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.of  the  Cbfktka  religion  k  less  than  the  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  our  own  senses^  ^ause,  even  in  the  first  authors  of  our  reii- 
gioo,  it  was  not  greater,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  make  so 
vivid  an  impression  upon  those  to  whom  it  has  been  transmitted 
through  the  testimony  of  others.  But  a  weaker  evidence  can  never 
destroy  a  stronger,  and  therefore,  were  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  ever  so  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  it  were  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  just  reasonmg  to  five  our  assent  to  it.  Nothing  can 
be  more  satisfactory  than  this  argument,  which  shows  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  give  its  assent  to  any  doc- 
trine which  militates  rect&fronU  against  the  testimony  of  sense. 
But  a  man  should  most  cautiously  guard  against  confoundiqg 
propositions  which  are  beyond  our  comprehension,  with  proposi- 
tions respecting  which  we  can  judge.  He  must  be  careful  that 
he  does  not  reason  from  matter  to  spirit,  and  conclude  that  what 
is  false,  when  predicated  of  the  former,  is  equally  false  when  pre- 
dicated of  the  latter.  If,  therefore,  in  the  divine  communication 
any  circumstances  which  exceed  the  power  of  his  comprehension 
be  revealed  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  Deity  exists,  and 
the  manner  in  which  his  attributes  are  exercised  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  the  man  whose  mind  is  rightly  constituted  will 
receive  these  communications  with  as  much  confidence  in  thefar 
truth  as  he  receives  those  which  he  is  capable  of  comprehending. 

In  the  miracles*  performed,  as  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
Revelation,  he  recognizes  the  stamp  and  impress  of  God  himself, 
by  which  he  authenticates  the  trutn  of  all  the  doctrines  contained 
in  it.  He  sits  down  therefore  to  the  Revelation  with  the  docility 
of  an  infant,  and  with  true  humility  of  spirit  recetW  every  thing, 
btlieves  every  thing. 

Hume,  the  most  subtle,  acute,  and  insidious  impugner  of  Reve- 
lation, had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  that  the  incomprehensibility 
of  some  points  of  doctrme  could  never  form  a  legitimate  ground 
of  objection  against  a  religion,  the  divine  nature  of  which  had  been 
sufficiently  established  by  miracles.  He  therefore  boldly  struck  at 
the  root  of  all  Revelation,  by  holding  that  no  human  testimony  is 
sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle.  He  knew  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion at  which  the  human  mind  must  arrive  if  the  miracle  be  once 
substantiated.  To  prevent  this  he  could  discover  no  better  mode 
than  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  human  testimony,  and,  by  rea- 
soning a  priori^  infer  the  impossibility  of  any  authentic  commu- 
nication between  God  and  man  in  past,  present,  or  future  time. 
How  fully  and  satisfactorily  these  propositions  have  been  refuted, 
we  need  not  mention*    It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  observe  that  h^ 
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felled  to  attaia  his  object,  and  that  the  femdatioBi  «&  whkik  our 
faith  ie  built,  remain  unshaken  and  ioniioveable. 

Having  thus,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  oatiire  of  ibiii§ii» 
our  own  imperlections,  and  limited  laculties,  ahowa  the  bouads 
within  which  reason  should  restrain  itsell,  in  iudgiog  ot  Revolauti 
tn  general,  and  proved  that  the  incomprehensibility  of  oertaitt 
doctrines  contained  in  it  cannot  form  any  legitimate  ground  o| 
objection  against  a  Revelation  proved  to  be  divine— we  shfdl 
proceed  in  the  neit  place  to  argue  with  those  mistaken  paraoaai 
ivho  admit  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  and  yet  proiawl 
to  weigh  the  mysteries  of  God  in  the  scale  of  human  judgment,  and 
refuse  their  assent  to  the  truths  he  has  been  pleased  to  manifaAi 
unless  they  can  reconcile  them  to  their  own  arbitrary  principlet* 
In  addition  to  the  arguments  brought  forward  above,  we  M¥« 
to  oppose  to  these  (he  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (bemselvasi 
wherein  it  is  explicitly  declared  that  there  are  mysteries  contained 
in  the  Christian  dispensation,  which  man  in  his  {^esent  state  caa 
never  comprehend.  The  weapons  with  which  we  shall  combat 
these  shall  therefore  be  borrowed  from  the  armoury  of  that 
Scripture  which  teaches  us  that  ^  the  mysteries  (or  secret  things) 
of  God,  belong*  unto  God«)  but  the  things  which  are  revealed,  to 
us  and  our  children.^  From  it  we  learn  that  ^  we  walk  by  faitb^ 
and  not  by  sight,^  and  that  *our  faith  should  not  stand  in  the 
wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.^  For  he  has  declared 
that  ^  he  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring  to  nothing 
the  understanding  of  the  prudent.^§    Thus  also  the  apostle  enjoiai 


We  are  also  taught  that  *  the  natural  man,^  who  prides  himself 
6b  his  knowledge,  ^  does  not  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,^  and  ^  that  they  are  foolishness  unto  him.^  Moreover  it  ia 
.  added  that  be  must  continue  in  ignorance  of  them  as  long  as  be 
remains  thus  minded,  ^  neither  can  be  know  them  because  tk^ 
are  spiritually  discerned.'  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  called  the 
^  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom  which 
God  ordateed  before  the  world  unto  our  slory.'**  The  stronsest 
metaphors  that  can  convey  the  impossibility  of  our  understanding 
the  mode  in  which  God  exists^  are  used  by  the  inspired  writet«« 
Solomon  says  Hhat  He  dwells  in  thick  darkness  ;'tt  and  St.  PanI, 
^  that  His  dwelling  is  in  light  which  no  man  can  approach.^  It 
is  also  written  that  we  should  not  reason  from  oar  motives  and 
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pjneipki  of  solioiii  and  concliide  that  God  will  acl  in  the  same 
manner  as  man  would  if  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  for, 
njs  the  Lord,  ^  ny  thoughts  are  not  as  your  thoughts,  neither  are 
jroor  ways  my  ways ;  for  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth, 
§Q  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than 
y^^QT  thoughts.^  Man  can  judse  partly  of  things  that  pass  on 
Mrth,  although  we  must  confess  that  many  things  even  here  exceed 
Mr  powers  of  comprehension.  But  how  can  he  ascend  to  the 
inaccessible  heavens  and  declare  what  is  passing  there  ?  *  If  I 
Imvc  lold  you,'  says  our  Saviour,  ^  earthly  things  and  ye  believe 
oot,  how  shall  ye  oelieve  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  Vi  In 
ik«rt  we  are  explicitly  informed,  ^  that  no  man  knowefli  the  tnings 
9f  Ood,  but  the  spirit  of  God.'}  When  we  read  these  and 
similar  declarations  respecting  the  'incomprehensibility  by  the 
Mtural  nan  of  many  doctrines  contained  in  Revelation,  can  we 
be  juatified  in  attempting  to  wrest  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  bring 
ItMroK  down  to  the  level  of  man's  comprehension  ?  If  the  Scrip 
lores  inform  us  that  it  gives  occasional  glances  at  unsearchable 
tftysteries,  should  we  sit  down  to  the  study  of  them  with  a  prc- 
^ermined  resolution  to  prove  that  there  are  none  contained  in 
them  f  Is  this  the  proper  exercise  of  reason  in  judging  of  subjects 
pf  revektion  f  Is  this  the  reception  of  Gospel  truths  with  the  sim- 
|4icity  of  young  chil«lren  ?  How  difRcult  a  task  it  is  to  put  off  the 
Matural  man,  if  jgfti^i^m  wm  «»f  mi^ww  mIvmw!  as  an  ancient 
pbiloiopber  exclaimed.  Man  carriesi  bis  pride  to  the  sanctuary 
^  the  Oeity,  and  madly  presumes  that  he  can  tear  asunder  the 
veil  which  intervenes  between  him  and  ^  the  deep  things  of  God  ;* 
Ibat  bis  finite  powers  are  adequate  to  the  conception  of  the  infinite 
9eiag  and  his  attributes ;  that  he  can  see  Him  with  the  eyes  of 
flesh;  and,  with  a  ^  mind  drowned  in  blood  and  buried  in  matter/ 
oomprehend  the  mysterious  ways  of  Him  ^  whose  goii^  forth  hare 
been  froifr  everlasting.' 

In  reasoning  with  cfeisto,  who  object  that  the  incomprebensibility 
of  eertahi  doctrines  contained  in  the  Christian  revebtion  is  the 
cause  of  their  unbelief — we  can  eiisily  show  that  unbelievers 
Ibamsehres  canntft  avoid,  on  their  own  principle,  believing  thines 
incomprehensible.  Do  they  admit  the  immateriality  of  the  souTt 
la  that  case  can  they  coa>prehend  the  mode  in  which  it  is  united 

te  the  body,  and  how  it  operates  on  the  senses?    But  perhaps 

. —  -  -  —  -       ■^- 

•  Itnifth,  It.  8. 

t  iK.  Joho,  13.  AnrI  yet  our  6aTiour  bad  Uian  declarad  to  Nicoderoin  the  doctrine 
•r  vegeneratlMi,  a  doetrioe  wkkb  the  JewMi  Rabbi  coidd  oat  comiirabeBd,  and  wbMi 
has  efteD  bee  a  the  cauee  of  violeiit  diiputee  io  the  cbareb.  Bat  oor  Saviaar  intiaMtes 
bj  the  wofdt  <iao«ed  that  Ui  goepal  caataioed  doctrines  (ar  more  mystarioM  and  in- 
comprehensible than  the  doctrine  of  regeneratiott. 

11  Car.  IK  11. 

they 
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tbev  mav  wish  to  solve  this  difficalty  by  denying  its  lanBatertafity^ 
and  hold  that  man  is  only  a  mass  of  matter  peculiarly  organized. 
This  however  requires  a  greater  exertion  of  faith  than  the  former 
article,  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  comprehend  bow  inert 
matter,  merely  by  a  particular  arrangement  of  its  parts,  should 
becpme  a  sentient  and  rational  animal.  Do  they  allow  the  infinite 
power  and  infinite  goodness  of  God?  If  they  do,  how  can  they 
reconcile  these  attributes  with  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  prevalence 
of  misery  in  the  creation  ?  Do  they  with  Plutarch*  detract  from 
his  power  that  they  may  exalt  his  goodness  ?  If  so,  how  can 
they  imagine  an  eternal  self-existing  cause,  deprived  of  a  perfec- 
tion so  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  a  God  f  Can  they  reconcile 
the  free  agency  of  man  with  the  fore-knowledge  of  the  Deity  ?  Or 
will  they  solve  the  difficulty  by  denying  his  prescience  with  regard 
to  contmgent  events,  as  Carneadesf  and  Socinus  did,  and  thus 
make  him,  to  whom  all  things  are  present,  a  blind  guesser  into 
futurity  t  Perhaps  they  may  judge  it  preferable  to  deny  the  free 
agency  of  man,  and  make  him  the  slave  of  necessity.  But  this 
supposition  contains  some  things  still  more  incomprehensible. 
For  consciousness!  and  experience  alike  testify  that  man  is  a  free 
agent,  and  if  he  believe  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  he  must  do  it 
in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  his  feelings  and  experience. 
Do  they  believe  that  Grod  is  a  just  being  f  Do  they  also  believe 
it  to  be  inconsistent  with  justice,  to  punish  the  innocent  for  the 
crimes  of  the  guilty,  and  to  visit  men  with  the  consequence  of  a 
sin  committed  oefore  they  were  born  ?  If  they  believe  this,  how 
do  they  account  for  hereditary  diseases,  and  that  the  lives  of  many 
of  their  fellow  creatures  have  been  embittered  and  shortened  hj 
pollutions  contracted  by  their  parents,  and  infused  into  their 
constitutions  before  their  birth  ?  If,  in  answer  to  these  questions, 
they  should  adopt   the  opinions  of  Epicurus,§  and  withdraw 

Divine 

^^^vnm*^  m»ft  <i«r  •mm  fvnr  wm  fiwijim^ »  fufTi  ^m^tffua  mmt  fuv  wumQtn  umh 
U  mntrnm  Z«« •UTfl^     Plutarch  advenua  Stoicos,  p.  1076. 

t  Dicefiit  Carneadeffy  ne  ApoUinein  quidem  fatura  poite  dkere,  aitl  aa,  qvortim 
Cftusas  natulh  ita  contineret,  ut  ea  fieri  necesse  esset.  Quid  eoim  spectans  deui  ipao 
diceret  MareaUum,  qui  ter  consul  fuit,  in  mare  esse  periturum  ?  Erat  quidem  hoc  yenun 
•X  stemitate,  sed  causae  id  efficientet  non  hahebat.— Ctcero  it  Faio,  cap.  14. 

t  In  arguing  against  the  doctrine  of  necessity  the  ancient  philoecmbers  always  took  k 
Ibr  granted,  that  some  things  are  in  our  power,  because  we  have  (rom  experience  and 
consciousness  as  stronc  evidence  of  this  as  we  can  have  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition. 
It  is  thus  that  Camea^  argues : — Cieero  de  FatOy  cop.  14.  Si  omnia  antecedentibut 
caurisfiunt,  omnia  natural!  colligatiooe  conserta  contextaqoe  fiunt.  Quod  si  ita  est, 
omnia  necessitas  efficit.  Id  si  yerum  est,  nihil  est  in  nostrt  potestate.  Est  autem 
aliquid  in  nostrft  potestate.  At  si  fato  omnia  fiunt,  omnia  ieatisis  aatecedentibus  fiunt, 
nqn  kitur  fato  fiunt,  quaaunque  fiunt* 

f  ^icamt  reasoned  thus ;  Deus  aut  vuh  tolteie  nala  el  aoa  potest,  aut  potest  et 
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Dime  Pro?idence  from  the  goTernment  of  the  world,  they  must 
ttkait  things  still  more  incomprehensible,  namely,  either  that  the 
world  owes  iu  origin  to  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  or  that 
God  having  created  it,  and  planted  rational  beings  on  the  face  of 
it,  left  them  afterwards  to  be  the  sport  of  chance,  or  the  slaves  of 
Decessity.  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  to  an  inde- 
finite eitent :  for  which  ever  way  we  turn,  we  see  many  things 
cOBoected  with  the  material  and  spiritual  world,  which  far  exceed 
oar  powers  of  comprehension,  and  for  which  our  reason  can  in 
nowise  account. 

Should  the  deists  acknowledge'  the  troth  of  this,  and  allow  (he 
incomprehensibility  of  many  art  cles  of  natural  reliffion,  but  urge 
that  the  Christian  revelation  contains  doctrines  absolutely  con- 
tradictory to  the  positive  inferences  of  human  reason,  we  can 
easily  defy  them  to  the  proof.  What  can  reason  infer  against 
the  possibility,  or  even  probability,  of  an  union  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  nature  t  What  premises  can  it  establish 
subversive  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  ?  Will  it  ground 
them  upon  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  divinity?  But  ofthese, 
as  has  been  proved  above,  it  is  utterly  ignorant ;  or  will  it 
ground  them  upon  the  knowledge  that  it  has  derived  from  the 
visible  creation  respecting  the  divine  attributes?  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  power,  wisdom,  or  goodness  of  God,  which,  in  so  far 
as  these  mav  be  inferred  from  the  works  of  the  creation,  can  in 
any  way  militate  against  the  possibility  of  a  divine  incarnation ;  so 
far  from  it,  that  if  an  unbeliever  grant  the  possibility  of  the  crea* 
tor  appearing  to  creatures,  the  probability  must  also  be  granted 
that  the  divinity  would  so  veil  its  glories  as  to  render  it  possible 
for  mankind  to  sustain  the  majesty  of  its  presence  without  being 
blinded  by  its  splendid  emanations.  But  what  fitter  veil  could 
be  found  tnan  a  body  fashioned  like  those  beings,  to  whom  God 
bad  orieinally  given  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  and  whose  instruc- 
tion and  salvation  would  form  the  only  object  of  his  appearance? 
Nor  again,  in  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  there  any 
proposition  contradictory  to  the  inferences  of  human  reason* 
If  unity  were  predicated  of  three  material  individuals,  reason, 
groonmng  its  conclusions  on  the  evidence  of  sense  and  observa- 
tion, might  safely  deny  the  possibility  of  the  truth  of  such  a  pro- 
position. But  as  it  is  predicated  of  a  spiritual  being,  of  the  mode 
of  whose  existence,  and  of  the  nature  of  whose  essence,  man  is 

Bon  TiUt,  aut  Deque  vult  Deque  poteet,  eat  et  vult  et  potest.  Si  rult  et  oon  potest, 
hnbecUlus  eet,  quod  id  Deurn  doo  cadit.  8i  poteet  et  dod  TuJt  iovidui  est,  sque  alie- 
mun  a  Deo.  81  oeque  rtilt  Deque  potett  et  iovidue  et  IrabedJlue  ett,  ideoaue  Deque 
D0US.  Si  Tult  el  potest,  quod  solum  Deo  coDveoit,  onde  ergo  suDt  maJa  r  Aut  cur 
illaaoBtoUU?    i^aetovUiifs  tfe  iM i>ct, cap.  19. 

Utterly 
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utterly  ifnorftiit,  (k%  proposition  i$  placed  beyond  the  iMch  ci 
tiunian  reason,  which  consequently  can  neither  affirm  ili  Cabeho^ 
iM>r  deny  iu  truth*  No  more  can  it  be  maintained  thai  the  doc* 
trine  of  Atonement  contains  any  thing  contradictory  to  ourreMon 
or  experience.  Men  themselves  often  pardon  the  living  for  the 
sake  of  the  dead,  the  wicked  for  the  sake  of  the  good*  In  truth 
bad  it  contained  any  thing  contradictory  to  the  inevitable  condu* 
eions  of  reason,  how  can  we  account  for  the  universal  prevaleiee 
of  this  doctrine,  and  the  practice  resulting  from  it,  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth? 

These  three  articles  of  our  faith,  and  those  which  necessarily 
flow  from  them,  are  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  wbicq 
the  natural  man  is  most  unwilling  to  receive,  and  a  belief  in 
vhicb  he  esteems  an  intolerable  burden.  But  we  have  sbowi^ 
that  they  do  not  contain  any  proposition  to  which  a  mind  weU 
tutored  in  the  philosophy  of  facts  can  rationally  object,  if  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  their  having  been  communicatee]  from  God 
be  well  grounded*  If  men  neglect  the  true  God,  and  set  up  id 
bis  stead  the  dreams  and  phantoms  of  tbeir  own  distempered 
imaginations,  and  arbitrarily  impute  to  these  attributes  of  righteous* 
ness,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  founded  upon  tbeir  own 
unsupported  suppositions,  ^errors  and  delusions  will  necessarily 
follow,  and  human  inventions  occupy  the  place  of  divine  revelation. 
To  correct  this  mischievous  principle,  which  is  ever  active  in  the 
minds  of  men,  we  must  perpetually  have  recourse  to  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  On  them  andf  on  them  alone  must  we  found 
our  faith,  on  them  must  we  ground  our  principles,  and  from  theoa 
deduce  our  motives  to  action.  Convinced  ibat  they  ^  all  have 
been  given  by  inspiration  of  God,^  we  must  submit  our  reason  to 
the  obedience  of  faith,  and  restrain  at  its  commencement  that 
inquisitive  spirit  which  fain  would  presumptuously  pry  into  those 
mysteries  which  the  Angels  contemplate  with  awe.  This  is  not 
reducing  our  reason  to  slavery ;  all  the  questions  which  ii  can 
hope  to  treat  with  success  will  still  be  open  to  its  researcbas.  £jet 
it  turn  its  attention  to  these,  and  not  spend  its  strength  on  subj^ciB 
which  cannot  profit.  Let  it  not,  with  the  barbarians  meatioDed- 
by  Herodotus,  discbarge  its  feeble  arrows  into  the  cloud*  and 
darkness  from  whence  the  lightning  flashes,  and  the  thunderbok 
descends.  The  force  of  such  missiles  will  soon  be  spent,  and  ki 
their  descent  to  their  native  earth  they  may  chance  to  fall  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  have  discharged  them. 


; 
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Airr.  y.-^Fia  et  RhdMHma  de  la  Smir  XaliuiH^  Religimse  con* 
iMTfe  au  Ontvent  dei  Urhanistes  de  Faugires ;  ierites  sous  8a 
Dktk  ;  tuimtB  de  ia  Fie  inUrieure^  kriie  aussi  tPaprii  elletnlme 
f€ir  le  Ridaekuf  de  $ts  RhilaHons^  ei  pour  y  8trtir  de  fxiitt. 
fttriB.     1817.    3  torn.  t9mo. 

E  are  informed  by  the  editor,  or  rather  author,  the  Abb6 
Genft,  that— 

<  this  work  has  been  examioed  in  manuscript  by  more  than  an  hundred 
profound  theologians,  and  more  particularly  in  London :  to  wit,  by  seren 
or  eight  (Roman  Catholic)  bishops  and  archbishops,  twenty  or  thirtj 
lricar»-geneTal  of  different  dioceses,  doctors  and  professors  of  theologjr 
in  different  oniTersities,  abb^,  authors  of  rarious  highly  esteemed 
works,  and  more  than  fourscore  cur^,  rectom,  and  other  priests,  English 
as  weH  as  French,  equally  distlnguiahed  for  their  piety  and  their  learning.^ 

AQ  bad  desired  to  see  it  published ;  manv  declared  that  they  ba^ 
perused  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  the  greatest  edification, 
and  had  been  more  affected  by  h  than  by  any  other  book  or  pro- 
duclioo  whatsoever;  many  had  transcribed  it  to  serve  for  their 
habitual  meditations ;  but  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  work 
did  not  permit  them  to  give,  witb  the  ofl^ial  sanction  of  their 
naoEies,  the  high  eulogium  which  they  had  passed  upon  it  in  pri«» 
Vate,  both  by  writing  and  by  word  of  mouth.  M*  Genet  hignlv 
approves  thi&  caution.  Nevertheless,  he  has  favoured  us  with 
some  of  their  approbations.  Dr.  Douglas,  he  tells  us,  then  titular 
bishop  of  London,  not  understanding  the  French  language  suffi- 
ciently to  form  a  judgment  for  himself,  deputed  the  task  to  cer- 
tain of  his  clergy,  and  Hmon|^  others  to  tne  reverend  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  Milner,  who  signified  his  opinion  in  these  words : —  ^ 

<  The  production  on  the  whole  appears  to  me  very  wonderful  for  its 
tubHaiitj,  energy,  copiousness,  learning,  orthodoiy  and  piety.  Hence 
thave  DO  doubt  of  its  producing  great  spiritual  profit  to  many  souls, 
wbeneTer  you  shall  think  proper  to  give  it  to  the  public'  And  again 
-^^  1  casmot  speak  too  highl?  of  the  sublimity  and  affecting  piety  of 
fteae  ReTeiatioos  in  general.'  And  again — ^  When  you  see  our  ttooi 
itaid  if*  G.(enet)  preaeat  my  respectful  coMplimeats  to  him,  andteH 
kiai  Immv  desirooa  1  was  ef  teelBf  inn  when  i  was  the  other  day  «l 
8Maeffst#wfi.  It  it  imposaiUe  that  you  or  any  other  persoa  skoaUl 
httf  a  a  greater  veneration  for  the  Revelattona  of  his  spiritual  daughter 
than  I  have ;  or  be  more  auioos  to  see  theoi  in  pciat,  for  the  edific»> 
tion  of  the  good,  and  the  coavenioa  of  the  wicked.' 

So  far  Dr.  Milner,  alias  John  Merlin*  Mr.  Rayment,  another 
Ei^Uah  priest,  tris  diitrngui  par  su  cmmaisHmee$  thMogiquesj  in 
thm  province  of  York,  translated  the  manaacript  into  English) 
aiui  aatd  be  would  not  exchange  the  translation  for  a  librarr* 
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Mr.  Hodgson,  Dr.  Douglas's  vicar-genera  I,  called  it  a  woric  of 
infused  theology.  And  the  reverend  Father  Bruning,  an  EogliolL 
Jesuit,  speaks  of  it  thus:  *  May  I  add,  on  the  whole,  wtrt  ncrifh 
tUTt  no  more^  and  all  the  most  valuable  trealises  of  tnilnic/tve,  morale 
doctrinal^  and  theological  adence  no  more  to  be  met  with  in  other 
books^  <Aey  might  all  be  recovered  in  this  one,  and  with  interest  be- 
tiondJ^  irhe  Abbe  Barruel  also  appears  among  the  persons  who 
nave  given  it  their  sanction,  he  being  one  of  the  divines  to  w  hon 
the  Abbd  Genet  was  most  desirous  of  communicating  it  when  in 
manuscript. 

^  The  more  I  read  it,^  says  this  well  known  author,  ^  the  more  I  find 
it  edifying  and  admirable,  and  the  more  1  discover  in  it  somethiag  more 
than  human.  I  see  in  it  a  thousand  things  which  I  had  never  seen 
elsewhere ;  and  it  affects  me  more  than  anj  other  book.  1  make  it  my 
most  ordinarj  meditation,  and  I  hope  that  God  will  make  use  of  it  for 
my  cooirersion  and  my  spiritual  ad?ancement  Recommend  me,  I  en- 
treat you,  to  the  prayers  of  your  good  Nun.' 

With  these  sanctions  a  book  is  brought  forward,  the  history  of 
which,  says  the  editor,  mav  almost  be  read  in  that  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecies.  The  nun  had  charged  him  in  the  name  of  God  to 
keep  the  precious  deposit  carefully  during  a  certain  season,  and 
publish  it  when  the  time  should  be  indicated.  He  had  so  kept  it 
during  ten  years  of  persecution  and  exile.  Heaven  appeared 
now  to  have  dven  the  sign,  and  the  edifying  death  of  the  mspired 
nun,  which  had  removed  her  from  all  persecution,  had  also  dif* 
fused  the  odour  of  her  virtues  and  excited  an  ardent  desire  for 
any  thing  which  might  make  her  better  known  to  the  world ;  and, 
therefore,  the  Abb6  Genet,  *'  without  consulting  too  much  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  prudence  which  is  always  pusillanimous,'  brings  to 
ught,  he  says,  these  details,  in  which  all  mankind  are  interested, 
and  over  which  the  public  has  an  incontestable  right,  as  being 
solely  intended  for  their  edification  and  happiness.  That  no 
solemnity  may  be  wanting,  he  affixes  these  texts  of  scripture  as 
mottos  to  his  title-page,  his  avant-propos,  and  his  preliminary  dis- 
course: 

^  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  because  thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  onto  babes.^  ^  It  is  good  to  keep  close  the  secret  of  a  king,  but 
it  is  honourable  to  reveal  the  works  of  God.^  ^  Beloved,  believe  not 
every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God,  because  ma- 
ny false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.^ 

Jeanne  le  Royer,  as  she  was  called  before  she  professed  as  a 
nun,  was  the  daughter  of  poor  parents,  and  bom  in  the  village 
of  Beaulot,  two  leaeues  from  Fougdres.  In  youth  her  person 
was  agreeable  and  her  health  robust^  haying,  however,  an  eari|y 
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lestre  for  a  relieious  life,  she  overcame  all  the  opposition  of 
the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  and  all  the  dangers  of  be^ 
condition.  That  no  injustice  may  be  done  to  the  Abb6,  we 
shall  use  his  own  manner  of  expression.  The  assistance  of 
her  good  angel  and  her  trust  in  the  Blessed*  Virgin  w6re  on 
tnany  o^ccasions  useful  to  her;  but  the  most  tender  and  most 
Bveiy  devotion  imprinted  on  her  soul  was  that  toward  the  thrice 
iiolj  sacrament  of  the  altar,  her  love  for  the  adorable  person  of 
our  Lord  having  always  been  proportionate,  if  that  may  be  said, 
to  the  favours  which  she  actually  received.  ^  Heureuse  Fdme  qui 
Hit  eniretenir  avec  son  Dieu  cette  douce  correspondance  de  ten^ 
iresse  ridproqae^  ce  dilicieiuc  commeru  d^amour  qui  fait  le  paradis 
de  la  terreP  At  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  she  lost  her  father; 
her  intention  then  was  to  live  wittj^  her  mother,  and  support  hei^ 
by  her  labour  as  long  as  she  lived ;  but  the  mother  soon  died  also, 
and  Jeanne,  who  was  then  left  destitute,  had  no  other  wish  thaa 
to  obtain  admission  into  some  convent  as  servant,  the  better  to 
keep  her  vow  of  continence  and  secure  her  salvation  ;  and  this 
she  made  the  object  of  her  prayers  to  the  Virgin.  Houses  of  Re- 
treat are  occasionally  opened  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  for 
the  reception  of  those  devotees  who  desire  to  put  themselves' 
upon  spiritual  regimen  for  a  certain  time,  under  the  care  of 
a  director,  or  conscience-keeper,  and  have  not  the  means  of  doing 
this  effectually  at  home.  The  Jesuits  made  great  use  of  this 
device  for  establbhing  their  authority  over  weak  minds.  Notice 
was  given  that  a  house  of  this  kind  was  opened  in  the  suburb  of 
Foug^res;  thither  Jeannie  repaired  :  though  a  cabal  was  formed 
against  her,  she  was  at  last  admitted  without  a  dowry ;  and  upon 
taking  the  vows  she  assumed  the  name  of  Sister  Nativite. 

*  These  good  nuns,^  says  the  Abbe,  ^  knew  her  already  sufficiently  to 
chose  her  in  preference  to  the  other  applicants ;  but  who  could  have 
told  them  then,  that  the  poor  girl  to  whom  they  granted  for  charity  the 
lowest  place  among  their  servants,  would  soon  be,  and,  in  fact,  already 
was,  the  most  favoured  by  God ;  that  she  would  one  day  become  the 
gjk>ryf  the  omament,  and,  perhaps,  the  resource  and  support  of  their  or-^ 
der,  asid  an  oracle  of  religion  for  her  own  age  and  for  following  ages  1^ 

Sist#r  Nativity  entered  now  with  the  bfest  will  upon  all  the 
Tirtaes  of  her  profession :  in  other  words,  upon  a  course  of  those 
practices  which  the  monastic  orders  borrowed  from  eastern  super- 
stition, for  the  misery  of  their  poor  deluded  votaries,  the  corruption 
of  Christianity,  and  the  degradation  of  human  nature ;  watching 
and  fasting,  haircloth  and  self-flagellation,  formed  a  part  of  this  spi- 
ritaal  regimen.  She  regaled  herself  sometimes  with  laying  this- 
tles and  nettles  in  her  bed ;  and  one  day  she  was  surprized  in  the 
act  of  sipping  gall  mixed  with  other  things  equally  loathsom#^ 
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<  Chaqtu  sens  etU  amsi  sa  mariificatum  propreJ  Eloougb  had  hy 
this  time  transpired  of  the  extraordinary  graces  with  which  shf 
had  been  favoured  in  her  secular  state,  to  alarm  her  modeftiy ; 
these  graces  were  redoubled  now  as  her  virtues  increased.  ^  Et 
Dieu  sembla  jaloux  de  la  dldommagtr  par  lui-mimt  de  timi  ct 
au^elle  eut  a  mdurer  du  edit  du  demon  et  de  ses  autres  nuumis  $ 
jusques'ld  que  J.  €•  lui  apparut  en  pebsonnk  st  lui  parla  4 
PI.USIEURS  reprises,  comme  nous  le  verrons  dans  la  suite  de  sol 
recueil  P 

A  light  like  hers  was  not  intended  to  be  hidden  under  a  bosholi 
and  notwithstanding  her  modesty  and  her  care,  the  Abbe  a&sores 
us,  that  God  permitted  her  extraordinary  favours  to  be  visible  ta 
a  certain  degree.  Certain  directors  and  missionary  priests,  to  whom 
at  different  times  she  had  reveded  the  secrets  of  her  interior  Ufo, 
agreed,  with  her  consent,  that  M.  Audoin,  who  was  at  that  time 
director  of  the  convent,  and  in  whom  she  had  great  confidenccL 
should  commit  to  writing  the  extraordinary  things  which  God  baa 
imparted  to  her  concerning  the  fate  of  the  universal  church,  aad 
that  of  France  in  particular.  The  Abbe  believes  that  those  wri- 
tings, which  have  never  appeared,  contained  much  fuller  prophe* 
cies  concerning  the  revolution  than  were  delivered  to  him.  M* 
Audoin  communicated  his  notes  to  M.  L'Article,  who  was  di- 
rector of  the  Ursuline  nuns  in  the  same  town ;  this  perscoi  had  at 
first  been  disposed  to  consider  the  sister  in  a  favourable  light ;  but 
he  was  startled  now  by  her  predictions  that  the  church  of  France 
would  be  shaken  and  its  pillars  thrown  down,  and  considering  her 
as  one  who, was  the  dupe  of  her  own  imagination,  told  her  that 
she  was  in  danger  of  heresy.'  Luther,  he  said,  and  others  of  that 
stamp,  had  in  like  manner  predicted  the  fall  of  the  church : — She 
was  either,  like  them,  in  error,  or  she  was  mad.  Sister  Nativity 
was  alarmed  at  this ;  suspected,  for  a  moment,  that  she  was  iq 
truth  deceived,  and  prevailed  on  AL  Audoin  to  burn  her  not^ 
Audoin  died  soon  afterwards,  and  the  sister  was  exposed  to  acmel 
series  of  chagrins  and  humiliation.  The  nuns  nad  discovered 
something  concerning  the  nature  of  her  comrounicatioBS  with  M. 
Audoin,  and  regarding  her  either  as  a  hypocrite  or  a  visionary, 
sought  to  mortify  her  in  all  ways.  She  had  not  less  to  endure 
from  her  new  directors,  to  none  of  whom  she  could  venture  to 
unbosom  herself  of  the  subject  which  filled  her  mind ;  and  lastly, 
God  himself  (it  is  the  Abba's  language !)  seemed  now  to  have 
abandoned  her  to  herself  and  to  her  enemies ;  heaven,  as  if  it  bad 
become  of  brass,  appeared  leagued  with  earth  and  even  with  hell 
^  to  afflict  her. 

But  these  displeasures  and   this  insupportable  aridity  were 
]^  all  that  ah^  had  to  endure ;  bodily  afflwtions  of  the  severest 
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were  raperadded  to  her  trials.  After  suffering  in  the  head 
tnd  in  the  chest,  an  enonnoas  tumour  appeared  upon  her  knee : 
it  was  removed  by  an  operation,  which  left  a  cancerous  sore,  and 
deprived  her  of  the  use  of  the  limb.  She  prevailed  upon  her  di- 
rector to  say  for  her  a  mass  in  honour  of  the  Passion,  and  of  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross ;  the  nuns  also  per- 
formed a  novene  for  her  with  the  same  intention,  and  during  that 
ftovene  she  was  miraculously  healed.  One  heavier  misfortune 
was  yet  in  store,  (if  sufferings  which  she  herself  solicited  from 
Heaven  may  be  called  misfortunes ;) — an  exertion  which  she 
made  beyond  her  strength  produced  hernia^  and  endangered  her 
Kfe.  She  did  not  fear  death,  but  the  thought  of  submitting  to  an 
operation  which  would  have  offended  her  delicacy  was  insup- 
portable. The  Sorbonne  was  consulted  to  know  whether  a  nun 
was  bound  io  conscience  to  underc^o  any  such  operation  for  the 
•ake  of  saving  her  life,  and  the  decbion  was,  that  she  might  let 
the  disease  take  its  course  if  she  pleased.  Accordingly  she  trust- 
ed her  case  to  Providence  alone.  ^  Ainsi  ctUe  JUU  genireuie  8*iieva 
im-ck«ncf  it  toute  confidfrafitm  par  la  erainte  et  it  h  seuh  apparence 
de  ce  qui  poovoit  dcplaire  aux  yeux  i5Finiment  purs  de  son  mviiv 
EpooxP 

More  than  thirty  years  were  past  in  these  trials ;  latterly,  how- 
ever, she  W9S  persuaded  that  she  had  not  been  deceived  in  her 
first  imagination ;   and  at  last  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
an  abbess  and  a  director,  who  saw  that  something  might  be  made 
of  her.     In  the  summer  of  1790,  the  Abb^  Genet  was  appointed 
director  of  these  nuns,  very  unexpectedly,  he  assures  us,  on  his 
own  part,  bat  not  so  on  that  of  Sister  Nativity,  who  assured  him 
afterwards  that  this  appointment  had  been  revealed  to  her.    The 
Mperior,  Nadenloiselle  Pelagie  Brunei  des  Serctphines^  in  riving 
the  new  director  the  list  of  mins  who  were  to  be  under  his  spH 
ritual  care,  told  him  there  was  one  among  them  who  had  parti* 
ciilar  rensons  for  wishing  to  unburthen  her  heart  to  him.     Her 
predictions,  as  sbe  said,  had  formerly  made  some  noise,  and  in 
eonsequence  she  had  not   been  seen  in  the  parlour  for  fifteen 
years*    This  was  by  her  own  choice.    And  as  a  further  proof  of 
her  exemplary  virtues,  the  superior  said  that  she  ate  nothing  but 
the  leavings  of  the  other  sisters,  and  wore  no  other  clothes  than 
what  they  had  cast  off. — which  would  scarcely  have  been  saleable 
in  Rag  Pair;  for,  according  Io  the  rules  of  that  sisterhood,  every 
BUD  wore  the  same  habit  seven  years  by  day,  and  then  seven 
yeari  by  night,  after  which  the  rags  were  made  up  for  the  poor, 
IBuI  Sister  Nativity  preferred  one  of  these  patchea  habits  to  any 
other,  and  if  she  dia  not  wear  one  outwardly,  always  used  it  for 
her  ondar  garment  itU  the  last  tatter.    The  lady-superior  upon 
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seeing  her  thus  attired,  could  not  help  saying  in  her  heart,  Be« 
hold  the  livery  of  virtue !  the  ornaments  of  humility !  But  the 
Abbe  would  see  her,  and  learn  how  to  appreciate  her  by  ther 
relation  which  she  would  give  him  of  herself. 

After  these  preliminaries  the  new  director  had  his  first  iDter« 
view  with  Sister  Nativity. 

^  She  was  waitinj^  for  me,'  he  says,  ^  alone,  and  with  a  pensive  air^ln 
the  place  to  which  1  repaired  at  the  hour  appointed.  After  we  ha^ 
saluted,  she  asked  leave 4o  be  seated,  and  seated  herself  immediately.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  we  had  seen  each  other.  I  confess  that  I  was 
struck  with  that  venerable  and  meagre  countenance,  with  that  veiled 
fbrehead,  with  those  eyes  wherein  modesty  was  painted,  and,  above  ally 
with  that  air  of  predestinatiop,  which  cannot  be  expressed,  but  which  in- 
finitely surpasses  every  thing  that  is  called  beauty  and  personal  merit  in 
persons  of  the  world;  a  stature  of  the  most  advantageous  height,  witB 
limbs  proportioned  to  it,  high  shoulders,  a  negligent  and  somewhat  rus- 
tic deportment,  a  trembling  head,  a  lengthened  figure,  and  features' 
strongly  marked,  were  all  Uiat  1  could  remark  of  her  physique ;  but  still 
to  represent  -this  stamp  of  holiness,  I  had  almost  said  of  divinity,  which 
sometimes  impressed  upon  her  form  a  certain  image  of  tlie  beaoty  of 
her  90ul,  she  should  be  painted  at  the  Communion  Table.' 

After  some  introductory  compliments,  by  which  it  appears  that 
she  expected  in  him  a  director  who  was  disposed  to  give  her  cre- 
dit for  her  pretensions,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  deal  with  her 
as  if  he  did,  she  told  him  that  she  felt  inspired  to  make  her  final 
appeal  to  his  tribunal,  and  submit  wholly  to  his  decision,  upon  all 
the  points  which  disquieted  her.  According  to  what  she  saw  he 
would  be  the  last  director  of  that  convent,  and  it  was  her  full 
wish  that  he  should  be  hers  ;  she  should  die  content  in  his  hands 
when  he  should  have  heard  the  details  of  her  life,  and  of  all  that 
God  had  wrought  with  her — in  a  word,  when  she  should  have 
discharged  her  conscience  upon  him,  ^  I  shall  furnish  you  with 
a  subject  whereon  to  exercise  your  zeal,  my  father,^  said  she,  *  for 
roy  wants  are  great,  and  1  shall  give  you  some  work.'  *'Jepuis 
Oisurer^^  says  the  Abb^  in  this  place-— ^  qu^en  cela,  du  moists^  elk 
ne  s^est  pas  trompieJ*  Reminding  him  then  that  his  business  in  the 
comment  would  not  allow  him  leisure  for  devoting  his  time  to  her 
at  present,  she  proposed  a  second  interview  after  eight  days,  and 
requested  him  in  the  mean  time  to  look  over  a  paper  containing' 
certain  practices  of  piety  to  which  she  had  bound  herself,  saying' 
she  would  explain  to  him  hereafter  how  and  by  whom  they  had 
been  presented  to  her. 

This  paper  had  been  written  by  the  abbess,  at  her  dictation, 
during  her  last  illness.  It  began  thus : — ^^ Praised,  adored,  loved, 
and  thanked  be  Jesus  Christ  in  Heaven,  and  in  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Altan'    The  sister  then  promised  to  make  as  manj 
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YJsHs  to  the  Hol^  Sacrament  as  there  were  hours  in  the  day,  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  ni(i:ht,  at  every  hour  making  some 
reflection  upon  the  interior  of  the  sacred  heart  of  Christ,  and  me- 
ditating in  regular  succession  upon  the  mjstrries  of  his  life  and 
glory.  All  these  visits  were  to  he  in  heart  and  mind,  not  in  body, 
except  at  those  hours  when  she  should  be  attending  chapel  with 
the  community.  She  engaged  never  to  pass  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
without  thinking  of  the  person  or  presence  of  God,  unless  she 
was  asleep,  or  surprized  by  some  pressing  occupation,  or  some 
extraordinary  and  unforeseen  interruption.  M.  Audoin  had  per- 
mitted her  to  bind  herself  to  these  observances  for  her  whole  life^ 
by  row ;  mats  sous  condition  que  si  jamais  cette  promesse  vsnoit  d 
hU  causer  du  trouble  et  de  Pinqui6tude^  elle  ne  tubsisteroit  plus^  and 
that  the  confessor  should  always  have  the  power  of  eiplaining,, 
restricting  or  annulling  it,  as  he  might  think  expedient.  The 
Abbi  in  like  manner  permitted  her  to  renew  it,  but  sans  s*y  Mir 

fir  smis  peine  de  ptcher.  In  other  words,  her  priests  permitted 
er  to  D^e  this  vow,  with  a  saving  clause  that  she  was  at  liberty 
to  observe  it  just  as  much  or  as  little  as  sh^  pleased.  Had  their 
church  dealt  always  thus  considerately  with  religious  enthusiasm 
and  religious  madness,  how  much  of  the  guilt  and  misery  which 
its  vows  have  occasioned  would  have  been  spared ! 

This  interview  was  followed  by  forty  or  fifty  others,  the  details 
of  which  M.  Genet  presents  to  the  Christian  reader  in  the  name 
of  that  Being  whom,  he  says,  he  believes  to  be  the  sole  author  of 
what  he  thus  brings  forward,  and  to  whom,  according  to  all  Bp* 
pearance,  Christianity  is  beholden  for  it*  With  this  solemnity 
the  gross  and  palpable  imposture  is  introduced  !  One  sister  only, 
beside  the  abbess,  was  privy  to  their  meetings,  and  that  sister 
soon  afterwards  became  abbess  herself.  In  the  course  of  the  8e« 
cond  meeting.  Sister  Nativiie  complained  grievously  of  certain 
iRiemal  struggles,  and  told  the  Abb6  she  had  heard  most  dis-> 
tiActly  a  voice  in  the  depth  of  her  soul,  which  said, 

^  Ob,  my  child,  seest  thou  not  that  this  is  the  devil,  who  always  per^ 
Ibnns  his  part,  and  seeks  only  to  oppose  my  designs  ?  This  simple 
Bieaos  which  thou  hast  for  resisting  this  terrible  enemy  is  by  obedi- 
ence to  my  church.  Go  then,  and  inform  the  director  whom  I  have 
sent  thee  of  thy  situation;  he  will  speak  to  thee  in  my  name,  and  de« 
iiver  thee  from  perplexities  from  which  thou  canst  not  free  thyself; 
be  docile  to  his  voice,  and  take,  without  hesitation,  the  course  which 
be  will  indicate  on  my  part.^ 

Upon  this  M.  Genet  gives  her  an  infallible  test  whereby  to  dis- 
tiogiiish  truth  from  error,  and  real  inspiration  from  delusion :  it 
nvas  simply  to  ask  herself  whether  she  professed  an  inviolable  at- 
tachment and  blind  obedience  to  the  person  of  Christ,  the  word 
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of  Christ,  and  the  church  of  Christ;  for  this  the  devil  cmld  ndl 
imitate,  and  feared  to  counterfeit.     Every  suggestion  which  let** 
ed  10  make  us  in  any  thing  oppose  the  laws  and  decisions  of  tht 
true  church,  (to  wit,  the  church  of  Rome,) — to  withdraw  us  from 
the  yoke  of  its  obedience,  and  make  uk  break  the  unity  of  the 
faith, — any  such  suggestion  couW  be  nothing  bui  pure  error,  and       I 
proceed  only  from  the  iaiher  of  lies.     The  object  of  every  inspi* 
fation  always  discovered  its  origin,  and  by  considering  whithef 
it  tended  we  might  infallibly  know  from  whom  it  came.     ^AfoH 
|rfre,'  exclaimed  the  mm, — *'ah!  quel  trait  de  htmiere!  .  .  •  c^tMt 
Phidence  mime?    After  some  length  of  discourse,  in  which  the 
director  explained  how  the  devil  had  been  attempting  to  seduce 
tier  into  the  two  abominable  heresies  of  Jansenism  and  Pelagian* 
ism,  assured  her  that  all  heresies  involved  the  roost  palpable  ab« 
surdiiies  and  contradictions,  and  that  the  respectful  and  religioas 
silence,  whk:h  was  at  least  more  apparent  in  heretical  places  of 
worship  than  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  was  an  artifice  of  the 
devil^s,  he  exhorted  her  to  persevere  in  believing  the  impressions 
which  she  felt;  and  she  assured  him  that  God  had  said  to  her 
before  all  that  he  said  now,  and  almost  in  the  same  words— (Oui, 
S9|on  pirt^  Umt  ctla  Dieu  me  Pavoit  dit  auparavant :  ce  soni  lea  mime» 
pensees^  et  preaque  ks  mimes  termes.)     In  the  third  interview  she  in* 
formed  him  that  Christ  had  often  appeared  to  her  in  the  human 
form  which  he  had  borne  upon  earth.     The  Abb^  assures  his  rea- 
ders that  what  is  now  to  follow  exceeds  in  sublimity  and  beautjr 
all  that  philosophers  and  moralists  of  all  ages  have  produced. 

^  Let  us,'  he  says,  ^  prepare  to  hear  her  as  an  oracle  of  Heaven  ;  let 
ps  open  oor  ears  to  her  voice,  and  if  the  Comforter  [Pe$prii  comola- 
ieur)  makes  use  of  her  to  make  himself  understood  by  us,  let  us  be- 
ware of  opposing  any  obstacle  to  his  grace.  ^  To-day  if  ye  will  hear 
his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts !''  Let  us  regard  what  she  is  aboot 
to  say  to  08  like  a  dew  apocalypse. — ^^  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  mod 
they  that  bear,  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  those  thiofa 
wiiich  are  written  therein,  for  the  time  is  at  hand.'' ' 

She  now  desired  him  to  insert  these  words  at  the  head  of  what 
he  wrote — ^  By  Jesus  and  Mary,  in  the  name  of  the  most  Holv 
Trinitv,  I  obey  V  Christ,  she  said,  had  desired  that  an  epigraph 
shouldf  be  affixed,  thus  to  denote  that  he  was  the  author  of  tais 
work.  Her  orders  were,  she  said,  to  begin  by  speaking  of  the 
Trinity,  and  she  relates  accordingly  in  what  manner  it  had  been 
manifested  to  her!  how  she  had  seen  it!  In  this  revelation  she 
had  also  seen  what  man  would  have  been  if  Paradise  had  not  been 
lost,  how  innocence  and  purity  would  have  clothed  our  bodies 
with  a  certain  light  as  with  a  garment,^^  $ou«  laquelk^  comme  sous 
le  rempart  de  PaimabU  pudeur^  Us  susseni  iU  «  Pabri  de  tauis  ws* 
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.'  It  was  farther  rertaled  to  her,  and  is  eommufiicated  x6 
iIm  world  as  matter  or  revelation,  by  her  precious  director,  that 
if  man  had  not  fallen, 

^jmmmk  la  eomeupise^nee  ne  $efSU  f&it  $miir  dans  «av  iMmbret^  nila  ri* 
W9iU  dems  $au.  San  earps^  oomme  $<m  esprit  et  9<m  ecntr^  etU  eU  iotatm 
^Im  hi  dtotne  ;  ii  ne  «e  fSU^  en  totU^  propoei  qite  ia  voUmtf  de  eon  Dietk 
he  etui  d^iir  de  i'*y  eonformer^  en  campletant  le  nombre  dee  Hue^  VeiUporti 
i  em  reproduction^  eane  quVl  y  edt  iorouvk  aueun  nwtnemeni  de  concupiscence. 
Cet  acte  de  devoir  lui  At  ^U  autst  meritoire  que  Us  louanges  et  les  adorih 
tions  qui  eussent/ait  son  occupation  la  plus  ordinaire.^ 

A  worthy  subject  of  revelation  tru)j,  and  an  appropriate  subject 
of  conversation  between  a  nun  and  her  confessor ! 

Much  also  was  revealed  to  her  to  confound  those  errors  con* 
cerniog  predestination,  which  she  was  told  would  once  aiore  be 
renewed*  It  was  explained  to  her,  that  if  men  had  not  sinned,  the 
number  of  the  elect  would  long  ago  have  been  complete,  and  that 
the  world  would  have  been  at  an  end ;  but  as  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  the  elect  alone  that  the  world  was  created,  so  it  is  owinr  (o 
;hetr  rarity  in  every  generation  that  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  last 
day*  She  was  assured  that  at  the  moment  of  conception  a  guar* 
diao  angel  was  assigned  to  the  soul  of  every  human  creature* 
Were  it  not  for  their  continual  aid,  infinitely  more  pagans  than  now 
perish  would  eternally  be  lost*  She  saw  in  what  manner  the  soot 
instantaneously  unites  itself  with  the  body,  and,  carrying  with  it 
(hat  vital  heat  in  which  individual  sensation  and  spiritual  life 
exists,  sets  the  functions  of  life  in  motion.  She  was  made  to  un« 
derstand  the  anguish  which  a  guardian  angel  endures  when  all  his 
efforts  for  his  ward  are  unavailing,  and  the  ^  terrible  position'  in 
which  the  Creator  is  placed  when  he  is  compelled  to  hate  and 
pujiiah  eternally  a  soul  which  he  has  created  and  loved,  and  would 
lain  have  redeemed !  Concerning  infants  who  die  unbaptized,  she 
was  informed  that  God  communicates  to  them  before  tneir  death 
what  they  are,  and  that  they  are  to  appear  before  him ;  and  then 
their  g^ood  angels  deposit  them  in  Limbo,  and  leave  them  there. 

Sister  Nativity  was  next  to  tell  her  director  what  she  had  learnt 
concerning  the  Incarnation  ;  when,  on  the  night  before  the  inter- 
view appointed  for  their  discourse,  the  Vir/^n  Mary  appeared  to 
her,  and  said,  *•  What,  my  daughter,  you  speak  of  the  great  mys* 
tery  of  the  Incarnation  ;  and  would  you  say  nothing,  would  you 
cause  nothing  to  be  written  of  her  in  whom  that  ineffable  prodigy 
was  operated  f  would  you  say  nothing  of  me,  who  am  the  channel 
of  grace,  and  the  organ  of  the  will  of  Heaven  V  Confused,  and 
£sfltiog  the  severest  pain  from  the  justice  of  this  reproach,  the  nun 
had  no  power  to  reply,  but  waited  humbly  for  the  further  revela- 
tioot  which  she  resolvod  liaithfully  to  communicate,  and  which 

was 
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was  immediately  vouchsafed.  She  8aw  the  Almighty  sunomided 
with  the  golden  circle  of  his  eternity,  wherein  all  things  were 
comprehended.  Bui,  elevated  far  above  all  things,  and  more  ra- 
diant than  the  sun,  the  incomparable  Virgin  was  there,  and  lbs 
Almighty  addressed  her  in  words  which  the  nun  at  once  undor- 
stood  as  intended  to  prove  the  tenet  of  her  immaculate  concep- 
tion. 

This  confessor  then  puts  into  the  nun's  mouth  a  description 
of  the  act  and  manner  of  the  Incarnation  with  an  impiety  of  im- 
posture, which,  though  common  in  the  Romish  church,  is  so 
monstrous,  so  flagitious,  so  revolting  to  every  religious  and  well 
regulated  mind,  that  there  are  few  readers  who  would  not  shud^ 
der  and  close  our  pages  with  disgust,  if  the  particular  instance 
were  laid  before  them.  The  fabricator  of  this  wicked  imposition, 
however,  exclaims,  ^  Voild  bien^  si  je  ne  me  trampe^  la  vraie  doo* 
trine  de  P  EgKse  sur  P  Incarnation^  exposh  d^une  maniire  aussi 
frappante  mx^orthodoxe.  Jamais  peutMre  on  n'!avoit  rien  dit  dt 
phis  cfowV,  de  plus  precis^  ni  de  plus  fort^  contre  les  faussu  doo 
trines  cTun  Arius^  d?un  Apollxnaire^  d^un  Nestorius^  d^un  SabtUtm^ 
et  de  tous  les  ennemis  de  la  divinUi  de  J.C.  et  de  la  matemic 
divine  de  sa  bitnheureuse  mereP 

The  sister  is  now  made  to  say  that  in  her  revelation  the  church 
had  been  shown  her  under  the  image  of  a  delicious  garden,  where 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  was  placed  in  beautiful  order. 
Christ  appeared  at  their  head,  and  invested  all  the  members  with 
bis  divine  power,  in  the  form  of  a  white  robe  of  dazzling  bright- 
ness. He  began  with  the  first  of  the  apostles,  and  went  on 
^  thfough  all  their  successors  till  the  end  of  time.  They  appeared 
so  glorious,  and  so  exquisite  an  odour  was  exhaled  from  them, 
that  the  vision  was  ecstatic :  she  thought  that  Christ  was  to  be 
seen  in  each  of  these  lights,  and  she  regarded  them  almost  as  so 
many  divinities ;  and  this  reminded  her  tnat  she  had  once  with  her 
spiritual  eyes  seen  a  priest  clothed  with  the  same  light,  and  had 
been  instructed  that  it  denoted  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the 
priesthood.  Our  Lord,  when  he  displayed  to  her  this  assemblage, 
said,  *•  Behold  my  ministers !  behold  those  who  are  to  judge  the 
universe  with  me!  Whoso  hears  them,  hears  me ;  whoso  despises 
them,  despises  roe;  whoso  honours  them,  honours  me;  whoso 
touches  them,  touches  me?'  He  then  explained  to  her  that  it  was 
he  himself  who  placed  each  of  his  ministers  in  the  church,  even  as 
he  it  was  who  placed  the  stars  in  the  firmament ;  and  that  no  tem- 
'  poral  power  could  displace  them,  dispose  of  their  jurisdiction, 
restrict  their  powers,  nor  diminish  their  authority.  She  saw  also 
that  infallible  Tribunal  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  resides,  and 
from  whence  its  oracles  are  distributed  to  the  whole  church;  and 

she 
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•he  stv  haw  the  neriu  of  our  Saviour  imparted  their  efficacy  U> 
the  Seven  SacruMott.    ^  Ak,  mon  pire  !  U  beau  cmip^cnl  P 

Afterwards  tfa*  diabolical  intentions  of  Lucifer  against  this 
holy  ciMnrcb  were  nanifeited  to  her — ^Jlh^  mon  pire^  mon  pireP 
Mm  aaw  Salan  himseif  distribute  to  his  satellites  a  certain  matter^ 
Willi  which  he  marked  them  on  the  forehead,  or  the  skin ;  forth- 
with they  appeared  covered  with  a  leprosy,  and  communicated  it 
to  siH  woo  suflered  themselves  to  be  touched  by  them.  T^ese 
emissaries  of  the  devil,  these  precursors  of  Antichrist,  were  those 
impsoos  writers  who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  irreligion  under 
the  specious  name  of  philosophy.  So  it  was  revealed  to  her,  and 
at  the  same  time  she  had  distinctly  heard  these  words,  which  she 
chapged  the  director  not  to  alter,  because  they  were  of  God  :— * 
'The  sentinels  are  asleep,  the  enemies  have  forced  the  barriers, 
and  are  in  the  heart  of  tne  city.  They  have  even  gained  the  cita- 
del, and  placed  their  seat  there.  The  powers  of  darkness  have 
extended  their  empire  ;  they  have  erected  altars,  and  set  up  their 
idols  to  be  adored !'  And  then  she  saw  in  her  vision  the  overthrow 
of  tbe  church  by  the  revolutionary  government.  The  constitu- 
tKNial  clergy,  however,  appear  to  excite  more  indignation  than  the 
unbelievers,  and  against  them  it  is  our  Lord  denounces  his  indif* 
jMtioa,  with  a  special  declaration  that  the  property  of  the  churcii 
oust  be  reclaimed  : — ^  Malheur  aux  trdtreg  et  aux  apatats  f  mo/- 
keur  aux  umrpateurg  des  hiens  de  m(m  Eglise^  camme  a  tous  ceiuc 

r'  ml^ni$eni  $on  autoriU  f — Jefaudrcierai  cette  superbe  audacieuse.-'^ 
hU  redimanderai  im  hiritage  esstntUUement  destine  d  Pentretien  dc 
"tmes  UmfUt  et  de  met  ministresj  comme  au  ioulagtmeni  de  nus  pau* 
vrtsJ 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  burthen  of  the  song,  the  object  of  these 

pious  or  rather  impious  impostors  being  to  persuade  the  ignorant 

end  credulous,  who  are  every  where  the  great  majority,  thait 

diriat  has  by  immediate  and  recent  revelation  confirmed  all 

the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church,  and  all  the  pretensions  of 

the  Romish  clergy.    Reason  enough  will  appear  as  we  proceed  for 

'believing  that  though  the  Sister  Nativity  may  have  been  more  or 

less  crazy,  her  dreams  are  merely  hints  for  the  Abbe  to  work 

.upon,  and  that  he  has  adopted  just  enough  of  them  to  exercise 

his  iisncy  as  a  cover  for  fraud.    For  this  purpose  he  enters  into 

detaUs  which  may  suggest  something  to  the  next  poet  who  takes 

Armageddon  for  his  sohject.    The  sister  has  a  prophetic' view  of 

antichrist,  to  whom  all  the  graces  necessary  for  salvation  will  be 

aiccorded,  and,  moreover,  extraordinary  ones ;  but  he  wiH  harden 

bis  heart,  and  be  delivered  over  to  it  at  fast.    Then  will  there  be 

a  tenible  scandal  in  the  church,  and  a  general  carnage  throughout 

the  world.  Deceit,  treachery,  hypocrisy^  and  wickedness  of  every 
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kind  are  to  prevail ;  false  miracles  will  be  performed,  fake  f»o< 
phets  will  abound,  and  hell  will  display  its  illusions  and  have  all 
its  forces  at  work.  But  at  the  same  time  the  faithful  will  receive 
a  support  proportionate  (o  the  emergency.  Their  good  ^Bg|e\&  and 
other  spiritual  powers  will  be  allowed  to  appear  for  their  consokh 
lion  and  protection.  Miracles  will  be  frequent,  and  many  pf  thoaa 
who  shall  be  put  to  death  for  the  faith,  will  be  raised  from  tfaa 
dead.  The  resurrection  will  be  public  and  notorious,  and  beiag 
then  immortal  and  impassable,  they  will  become  the  defenders  m 
their  brethren.  Crucifiiion  will  be  the  ordinary  mode  of  martyr^ 
dom,  as  most  characteristic  of  that  hatred  against  Christ  widi 
which  the  persecutors  will  be  filled ;  but  their  power  will  extend 
only  to  those  who  have  been  predestined  to  this  glory,  and  wbea 
their  number  is  complete,  the  Archangel  Michael,  who  is  the 
most  ardent  defender  of  thechurch  militant,  will  appear  to  the  little 
remnant  that  is  left,  and  bid  them  in  the  name  of  God  follow  imn  te 
a  country  where  they  will  find  an  asylum.  He  will  place  himself 
at  their  head,  and  the  whole  church  will  follow  him,  as  the  chiW 
•dren  of  Israel  followed  Moses  to  the  promised  land.  He  wtH 
•lead  them  into  the  midst  of  a  desert,  a  vast  solitude,  where  tbej 
will  sufier  sore  trials  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  all  the  miseries  ot 
want,  but  these  will  only  be  means  of  sanctification  for  them. 
God  will  support  them  sometimes  by  miraculous  bread,  sometimes 
by  his  divine  word,  finally  by  his  own  body  in  the  communioDy 
which  will  then  be  their  sole  food!  Then,  when  the  rest  of  the 
earth  is  abandoned  to  the  children  of  perdition,  the  earthquakes 
which  convulse  it  will  open  vast  caverns  in  the  rocks  and  moun* 
tains,  which  the  faithful  will  convert  into  temples ;  there  they  wiU 
place  the  altars  and  the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  which  tbey 
nave  preserved ;  there  they  will  every  day  celebrate  the  divine 
mysteries.  Their  whole  occupation  will  he  in  prayer  and  praise* 
Perfect  union  will  exist  among  them.  There  will  be  no  abuse, 
no  scandal  between  the  sexes,  no  talk  of  marriage,  je  dotUe  si  an 
y  penstrdf  says  the  Abh^  for  the  nun,  du  nrnns  Ditu  ne  m^mfait 
rien  conncitre*  At  length,  when  the  hour  approaches,  Michael 
will  march  them  into  a  land  of  bliss,  which  the  director  supposes 
to  be  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  it,  for- 
bidding them  to  pass  its  limits.  Beyond  these  limits  thefe  wiH 
be  a  chaos  of  darkness  all  around ;  within,  they  will  be  enligk^ 
ened  by  a  sun  created  expressly  for  their  use,  whose  light  will 
not  extend  beyond  their  horizon. 

Here  they  will  set  about  building  churches  in  order  that  mase 
may  be  celebrated  with  due  form,  and  God  will  supply  them  with 
materials,  teach  them  how  to  build,  and  give  them  plans  and  de- 
signs for  their  work.    Every  day  mass  will  be  performed  {  the 

people. 
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]p0opie,  in  the  height  of  devotion  and  happy  expectation,  will  kxik 
^Ij  for  the  Messiah's  coming;  and  the  great  business  of  all  ii. 
la  hie  the  service  of  the^altar.  Here  our  Lord  is  to  take  his  chief 
Might,  and  here  numbers  are  to  he  the  martyrs  of  their  own  de«- 
voet  d<»ires,  consumed  by  the  ardour  of  their  love,  and  by  their 
etgerness  to  see  and  to  possess  him  in  bis  glory.  Suddenly,  all 
lii^e  consolations  are  to  be  withdrawn.  It  was  revealed  to  the 
aitler  how  Christ  took  pleasure  in  mortifying  his  mournful  and 
afflicted  spouse,  making  her  drink  deeply  of  the  bitter  cup  of  his 
own  passion,  and  filling  her  with  anguish  and  reproach ;  all  which 
tiM  worthy  director  assures  us  is  a  most  orthodox  and  probable 
nveUtion.  He  gives  us,  also,  a  precious  note  upon  the  descrip- 
tion which  follows,  when  the  spouse,  after  her  seeming  desertion, . 
enjoys  again  the  presence  of  her  beloved,  and  divine  love  exhausts 
his  quiver  upon  her  heart,  till  it  can  bear  no  more.  But  here 
the  nim  must  speak  for  herself,  or  the  father  confessor  for  her* 

*  j1&  /  dtt'tlle^  mon  tendre  ipoux^  (it  is  the  Spouse  who  says  this,)  je 
fi'cA  ptux  phii.  Je  tambe  en  difaiUance.  Mon  caur  languit  d*amaur  pour 
vem !  n  6fdie  du  disir  de  e^unir  iL  voia,  et  de  vmu  pqH^der  earns  cretmle 
de  vests  perdre  jamais !  Pardonnez  wus  expressions^  mon  pire^  rien  d^imptsr 
dasu  wus  idies^je  puis  vous  Passurer.  Je  ne  dois  rien  omettre  de  ce  que 
Dieo  me  fait  voir  pour  6tre  ecrit  Malheur  a  celui  qui,  centre  les 
detseins  de  Dieu,  trouveroit  une  occasion  de  scandale  dans  une  all6go- 
rie  toute  spirituelle,  qui  n^est  que  pour  son  Edification !  Je  vois  done 
dans  ce  moment^  le  saint  Epoux  et  la  sainte  Epouse  dans  des  embrassemens 
et  des  raoissemens  de  Vamour  le  plus  tendre  et  It  plus  vif,  CPtst  comme 
wne  union  parfait.  Mais  ne  pouvant  plus  sujffire^  le  ceeur  de  Ut  sainte 
Esponse  succombe  sous  les  efforts  du  dioin  amour,  Ce  qui  lui  fait  dtre, 
eomme  i  J.  C.  sur  la  eroix,  tout  est  consommi.  Mon  Dieu !  mon  bien* 
,,  fiioii  ecBtsr  ravi  de  vos  beaut^s  tombe  en  defaillance,  Je  remets  mon 
enire  vos  mains !  Alors^  mon  phre^  je  la  vois  cotnme  expirer.  Mais 
fm  dit^e !  elk  est  itnmortelle^  et  comme  J.  C.  en  croix^  elle  sent  redoubler 
MM  eurdemr.  CPest  alors  qu^eile  pousse  les  soupirs  les  plus  vifs  et  les  plus 
ardens  vers  son  dioin  Epoux^  jus^qu^au  moment  oH  je  la  vois  s'*endormir 
sur  fOfs  sein  et  entre  ses  bras? 

The  worthy  director  assures  his  readers,  that  having  question- 
ed Sister  Nativity  upon  this,  whether  she  had  not  read  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  she  answered,  that  she  knew  there  was  such 
a  book  in  the  Scripture,  but  that  she  had  never  read  it ;  nor 
known  any  thing  more  of  it  than  its  name,  and  that  it  was  there. 
All  what  she  had  related,  she  had  seen,  and  as  she  related  it,  but 
she  had  seen  it  in  God,  in  a  manner  so  spiritual  and  divine  as  to 
be  infinitely  above  our  senses  and  our  natures,  which  had  no  part 
in  it,  *  i{e  sorte^  man  pere^  que  dans  tout  ce  que  fai  vu^  il  ne  nCeei 
pa»  ti&ttdii  dans  Fesprtt  la  moinde  idee  tant  soil  peu  deshonnite.^  He 
adds,  that  in  this  spirit  the  Canticles  were  written,  being  dictat- 
ed  by  the  same  spirit  of  holiness,  and  quotes  once  more  to 
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^hme  it,  tfae  often  abused  text  of  the  apost}e,  that  to  tke  pure  M 
tfajngB  are  pure. 

In  this  state  of  rapture  the  whole  population  of  tbh  new  Eiden 
wilt  be  sumttioned  once  more  to  mass,  unconscious  that  it  is  far 
tfae  last  time.  All  will  receive  the  communion;  and  in  tbb  mjs* 
terious  union,  these  rayishments,  these  ecstdsies^  these  transports 
of  the  tenderedt  and  liveliest  love,  every  one  will  expire  in  the 
embrace  of  the  Lord.  And  this  will  be  the  precious  death  of  the 
children  of  God,  at  the  verv  time  when  all  the  other  children  of 
men  are  cut  off,  doomsday  oeing  come« 

The  pdrt  which  follows  we  may  consider,  as  i(rt  would  the  Vo- 
lu^pa,  or  the  Armageddon,  as  a  display  of  an  exe^ise  of  imari^. 
nation  concerning  the  end  of  the  world,  putting  aside  for  tSe 
present  all  thought  of  the  fhiudulefit  purpose  with  which  it  is 
presented ;  only  we  must  remind  the  reader  thai  this  also  is  ifr- 
troduc^d  as  revelation  ^  in  the  fiame  of  the  Fatiier^  and  of  tlnb 
Son,  And  of  the  Holy  Ghoit,  thrthigh  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  thrice  Holy  Trinity.' 

So  aSrighted  was  the  sister  at  tfae  tfaought  of  reciting  what  the 
bad  Ybreseen,  tfaai  an  order  ftbtn  God  wss  hecessary  for  making 
her  take  courage  and  e^ert  herself  to  deliver  the  account.  No 
sooner  had  every  living  creature  expired,  than  a  confuset)  sound 
was  heard,  (she  speaks  in  the  past  tense  as  relating  what  had 
been  foreshown  her,)  an  universal  complaint  from  all  inanimate 
beings,  each  of  them  then  taking  up  its  speech  in  ati  elocjueot  but 
dreadful  language.  The  sun  became  aark,  stopt  io  his  course^ 
and  called  Upon  the  Creator  for  vengeance  upon  those  who  haa 
abused  his  light,  and  infected  his  rays,  by  committing  crime  vpoa 
crime  in  his  presence  and  before  his  face.  He  demanded  rep^-« 
ration,  justice,  and  vengeance,  and  to  be  purified  from  tfae  ai^t 
of  the  pollutions  which  bad  sullied  him.  The  lAOOn,  more  ani-* 
ihated  still,  and  blushing  as  she  spake  (fe  rou^eut  iur  k  fhifd), 
complained  of  all  that  had  been  done  in  moOhlight,  and  called  for 
vengeance;  and  the  stars  also  preferred  their  accusation  again^ 
the  offences  of  which  they  had  been  made  witnesHea,  and,  at  it 
were,  accomplices.  Earth  raised  a  louder  voice  agaittst  thote 
whom  she  had  borne  and  supported,  but  who  had  dishonoured 
akid  defiled  her ;  and  the  sea,  and  the  elements,  trees,  plants,  £iH 
animals  and  whole  nature  with  one  accordant  cry  called  for  JUB- 
tice  upon  mankind.  With  that  an  almighty  voice  went  forth  and 
daid,  Yes,  this  is  the  tnoment  in  which  I  will  renovate  all  thinga  | 
t  will  make  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth ;  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  ^ye  it  shall  be  done!  Incontinently  a  prodigious  fire  issued 
fVom  the  firmament,  filled  the  air,  descended  upon  the  earth,  and 
in  a  moment  consumed,  destroyed,  and  purified  every  thing:,  «o 
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that  lo  Cnc^  of  impiiritj  remained*    Natore  ahd  Um  ele»e»i* 
were  renovated,  and  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  were  the  resiiltk 

That  the  chosen  vesael  tbroufi;h  whom  these  revelations  were  ta 
paaa^  first,  to  her  director,  and  then,  having  received  his  sanction^ 
to  the  world,  might  understand  all  which  must  fake  place  before 
the  Goosoromation  of  all  tbinp,  she  had  now  a  sivht  of  p«rga« 
lory,  wherein  an  innutnerable  multitude  of  souls  were  seen 
phinged  io  the  devouring  flames.  But  the  fire  of  purgatorj  is 
a  dimimiaatific  fire,  and  gives  out,  or  rather  sends  in  its  heat  in 
proportion  to  the  work  it  has  to  do.  Sotne  souls  she  saw  ia 
a  scale  of  sufiering  equal  to  thai  of  the  damned,  except  that  thej 
IimI  not  the  desperate  assurance  that  an  etemitr  of  torment  wae 
before  them.  Yet  the/  were  not  certain  that  there  wonki  be  an 
end ;  and  the  first  alleviation  vouchsafed  them  wouki  be  this  know^ 
ledge,  which  would  be  given  to  them  when  God  was  softened 
eitiier  bj  the  length  of  their  purgation,  or  by  the  sufirages  of  the 
church.  She  saw  numbers  who  were  there  for  the  slightest  faults, 
idle  words,  idle  thoughts,  distractions  in  prayer^  peHtis  miditamcuj 
ill^hnmoiirs,  ill^patience,  even  imperfections  alone  are'suflkieat  to 
flONl  them  thither,  if  thev  had  not  corresponded  in  full  to  the  grace 
which  had  been  given  them,  if  they  had  not  sought  after  Ooawitk 
snfikient effort  and  perseverance ;  all  what  had  been  wanting  in  de* 
sert  mast  be  made  up  in  sefiering,  and  for  some  years  before  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  fire  is  to  quicken,  supplying  by  its  intensity 
the  shortness  of  the  time  during  which  it  was  to  act,  and  for  the  benem 
ef  the  last  comers,  putting  on  its  full  power,  like  a  steam-engine^ 
and  condensing  their  pains  by  high  pressure  to  the  point  desired* 
The  ancets,  however,  will  comfort  them  bv  explaining  the  cause 
of  this  increased  temperature,  and  when  the  signal  for  the  resur^i 
rcction  is  abowt  to  be  given,  angels  will  escort  the  purified  souls 
to  join  those  of  the  faithful  who  shall  just  have  expired  in  ecstasy^ 
aad  angels,  also,  will  take  charge  of  the  lifeless  bodies  that  are 
left  in  Eden. 

The  sun  and  the  stars  of  the  new  heaven,  which  the  sister  saw 
IB  her  rerelatioa,  far  surpassed  the  splendour  of  what  is  now 
beheld  by  mortal  eyes ;  and  the  earth  had  been  converted  into 
a  transparent  globe,  resembling  crystal,  but  without  its  hardness. 
Nothing  was  destroyed,  but  all  things  were  renewed,  except  the 
bodies  of  the  reprobate ;  and  these  were  changed  also,  but  changed 
so  as  to  render  them  a  thousand-fold  more  miserable.  It  was 
shown  them  that  God  would  preserve  in  the  new  earth  every  thing 
thact  he  had  made ;  they  were  his  creatures,  he  blest  them  anew, 
and  would  be  praised  and  glorified  by  them  accordmg  to  their 
capacity,  for  evermore.  Innumerable  angels  descenckd  upon  the 
renovated  earth,  they  divided  themselves  to  the  four  comers  of 
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the  world,  and  blew  from  all  their  trumpets  the  terrible  signal  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.     Among  Blake's  strange  designs 
for  Blair's  poem  of  the  Grave,  is  one  representing  the  reunion  of 
th^  body  and  the  soui;  the  highest  genius  alone  could   have  con- 
ceited it,  and  only  m.idness  have  dared  to  attempt  the  execution. 
Sister  Nativity's  vision  is  cold  in  comparison  with  his  vivid  and  pas* 
sionate  delineation.     She  gives  a  speech  in  which  the  soul-of 
tome  Romish  heautontimorumenoe  asks  pardon  of  the  body  for  its 
rough  usage  upon  earth,  and  makes  advances  toward  a  reconciiia* 
tion,  finding,  after  all,  that  there  is  no  being  perfectly  happy 
without  it,  and  that  they  were  made  for  each  other.    Je  iens  que 
je  suis  pour  toi,  et  que  notre  sort  tit  UUement  lie^  que  je  ne  puis^ 
tn  quelque  sorte,  itre  parfaitemeut  heureuse^  sans  ta  participation. 
The  reunion  bein^  effected,  she  saw  all  the  multitude  of  the 
blessed  stand  up  in  the  dower  of  youth  and  beauty,  glorified  as 
Christ  was  when  he  arose  from  the  tomb,  their  resurrection  being 
(we  are  told)  only  an  emanation  from  his;  a  torrent  of  delight 
dtff«i8es  itself  through  all  their  senses,  internal  and  external,  and 
all  the  parts  of  their  celestialized  humanity.    They  enjoy  a  deli- 
cious odour,  and  a  delicious  taste  from  a  saliva  which  is  at  once 
nutriment  and  pleasure,  and  the  juice  which  circulates  within 
them  feeds  for  ever  the  principle  of  life  and  immortality.    II 
ne  manqv^ra  aucune  des  parties^  aucun  dts  memhree   n6ce$9airesj 
a  Pintegrite  du  corps  hutnain*      Dieu  tu  nwUile  point  ce  qu^il  a 
fait  i  dessein  de  conserves    The  sheep  have  already  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  goats,  and  are  now  divided  into  three  flocks.    The 
first,  bein^  those  who  had  most  closely  followed  the  Lamb,  are 
elevated  mto  the  highest  region  of  the  air,  and  associated  with 
the  celestial  choir  to  accompany  the  King  of  Glory  in  his  triumph, 
and  redescend  upon  earth  with  him.     The  second  division  is 
ranged  in  the  firmament,  and  fill  the  air  to  do  honour  to  his  pas« 
sage;  mixed  with  choirs  of  angels,  in  beautiful  order,  they  pre- 
pare the  way  for  him,  strewing  it,  erecting  trophies  and  triumphal 
arches,  and  singing  hymns  of  victory.    The  third  division  remain 
below,  expecting  tne  coming  of  the  Lord,  in  ecstasies,  not  unmin* 
gled  with  fear.      Position  bien  frappante^  sans  doute^  man  pire^ 
says  Sister  Nativity,  who,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  re^ 
lating  what  her  director  or  amanuensis  declares  she  bad  seen. 

Quel  affreux  spectacle  on  the  other  hand !  *•  Hell  vomits  forth 
the  souls  which  it  contains, — vomits  them,'  the  sister  says,  *  to 
denote  the  violence  with  which  they  were  ejected<$  and  the  devils 
come  with  them,  and  a  compulsory  reunion  is  effected  between 
these  souls  and  the  bodies,  which  being  covered  and  saturated 
with  everv  imaginable  species  of  disease,  infection,  and  torment, 
it  is  a  hell  even  for  the  damned  spirits  to  re-enter.'    Then  she 
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bttbeU  the  Ahn^btj  open  the  gate  of  eternity,  and  Tine  wae 
then  no  more.  The  cross  appeared  in  the  skv  with  insupport^ 
aUe  radiance.  The  King  of  Glory  approached  on  hb  throne  oi 
justice,  resting  on  a  lominous  globe  or  cloud,  which  thundered 
and  lightened  on  all  sides  during  the  descent ;  but  on  the  left 
only  as  it  drew  nearer  the  earth.  The  whole  host  of  heaven 
accoiDpany  it,  and  range  themselves  in  order  where  it  stops,  sooie 
thirty  feet  above  the  earth.  The  court  of  heaven  and  the  church 
surround  their  King.  Round  about  the  judgement-seat  are  thrones 
upon  which  the  apostles  seat  themselves,  and  all  the  ministers  of 
Christ  in  succession,  down  to  the  last  good  priest.  And  these 
have  the  privilege  of  being  seated  during  the  last  assiie,  a  privi- 
Iq^  granted  to  no  other  person,  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer 
alone  excepted,  who  in  that  character  is  recognized  as  Queea 
Sovereign  of  the  universe.  The  other  saints  remain  standing  in 
respect  for  the  judge,  and  also  for  the  authority  of  those  (the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  to  wit)  whom  he  is  pleased  to  associate 
with  him  in  thb  great  judgement.  The  Book  of  Conscience 
having  been  brought,  and  its  seals  opened,  the  Lord  calls  to  his 
ministers,  tells  them  they  are  now  associated  with  him  to  sit  in 
iudgement  upon  their  enemies,  and  those  for  whom  they  had  la- 
l>oured  and  prayed  in  vain ;  and  demands  of  them  what  in  justice 
they  think  ought  to  be  done  with  these  unfortunate  culprits,  and 
what  they  wish  him  to  do.  They  rose  from  their  thrones,  and 
with  one  voice,  replied,  ^  O  Lord  our  God,  we  demand  justice 
and  vengeance  upon  these  wretches  who  have  outraged  thee.' 
The  spirits  of  the  just  cried  Amen ;  and  all  nature  repeated  the 
terrible  words.  Justice  and  Vengeance ;  let  the  wicked  be  eter- 
nally confounded ! 

We  shall  spare  our  readers  the  lengthened  account  of  the  cfa#n- 
Jkolioit  of  sinners  which  follows.     In  one  corner  the  unbaptized 
infants  and  the  pagan  children,  who  had  died  before  they  had  dis- 
course of  reason,  stood  apart  like  sheep  in  a  flock,  looking  on  and 
awaiting  their  lot,  without  either  hope  or  fear.    Our  Lord  turned 
le  his  clergy  and  asked  if  these  little  creatures  were  not  worthy  of 
compassion,  seeing  that,  though  not  regenerated,  they  had  com- 
BMtted  no  offence.    Mt  is  a  grief  to  me,  I  confess,^  said  he,  ^  that 
I  cannot,  in  some  degree,  admit  them  to  the  happiness  of  the 
elect :  for  the  original  stain  which  I  behold   in  them  opposes  the 
effect  of  my  goodness,  and  justice  leaves  no  room  for  mercy  in 
their  case,  seeing  that  the  sentence  which  excludes  them  from  the 
eternal  beatitude  of  the  saints  is  irrevocable.'     Buthe  asked  if 
nothing    could   be  done  for  them,   saying  he  was  desirous  of 
favouring  them  as  far  as  was  possible.    The  clergy  being  con- 
sulted, referred  every  thing  to  bb  good  pleasure,  d^laring,  how- 
ever, 


«r«r,  OB  ttkey  were  called  .upeft  |i>  sptak,  that  H  wmM  not  appatf 
to  them  iu6t  if  these  taoooenu  were  coadeoinad  to  eternal  auffem 
ing  lor  tBe  iault  of  Adaai.  Tp  be  deprived  of  the  dime  presence 
was  all  that  the  taint  fron  which  they  bad  not  been  cleansfi4 
could  defterve.  Vous  avez  soulegi  man  cctur^  et  satisfuii  mam 
mn§ur^  par  ce  que  vom  vemz  de  ptonancer^  Uur  dit  J^C  and  be 
diadosed  to  them  an  adourable  secret,  which  Satan,  who  was  re- 
garding these  children  as  his  lawful  prey,  had  never  suspected. 
It  was  that  they  should  inhabit  the  new  earth,  and  there  eternally 
enjoy  a  certain  natural  beatitude,  consisting  in  an  entire  exeouH 
^n  from  all  evils,  and  in  all  the  happiness  which  mankind  wotud 
have  enjoyiad,  had  they  continued  in  the  state  of  innocenqe  whei^n 
oar  first  parents  were  created.  They  were  to  be  always  yooog* 
always  vigorous,  exempt  from  passions,  and  also  des  besains  in^ 
tantmodes  de  la  nature  humaine.  The  celestial  court  nesounded 
With  applause  at  this  declaration,  all  nature  seemed  to  tremble 
wkh  joy,  and  the  church  returned  hymns  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
Ci^eator. 

The  sentence,  ^go  ye,  accursed  of  my  Father,^  was  then 
uttered ;  they  were  pronounced  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times 
nccursed.  Heaven  shuddered  at  the  sentence.  Earth  opei^. 
The  cross,  the  Saviour,  and  the  triumphant  host  of  the  blessed 
ascended ;  the  reprobate  were  precipitated  by  thunder-bolts  into 
the  vast  centre  of  the  globe,  where  Hell  received  and  closed  its 
gales  upon  them;  and  the  Almighty  set  upon  those  gates  the  seal 
of  eternity*  In  thus  fixing  the  situation  of  ^ell,  the  director 
assures  us,  that  the  new  Apocalypse  is  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  many  fathers  and  doctors,  and  that  Bellarmine,  among 
others,  has  proved  it  against  Beza,  both  by  scripture  and  reason. 
The  nun  proceeded  to  say,  that  Christ  assured  her  he  could 
jBfit  h^lp  inclining  the  balance,  in  which  even  the  wicked  were 
•weighed,  on  the  side  of  mercy ;  and  that  bis  compassion  and  his 
iaercy  Vfere  found  even  in  Hell ;  and  to  prove  this  he  invited  her 
ihere.  Sister  Nativity  did  not  like  the  invitation;  she  would^vea 
have  refused  it,  and  actually  attempted  to  resist ;  but  the  will  divioe 
made  itself  felt  by  her,  she  was  constrained  to  obey,  and  instanjtlvtA 
Hell  she  was-— closed  in  there — maisfasDMs  la  coiuolatien.  she  adds, 
sde  m^  voir  avec  J.  C.  qui  s\niritenoit  aoec  max  pour  nCexpUquar 
uqatjt  devoid  vous  faire  icrire*  She  had  been  there  in  spint 
.once  before,  and  was  surprized  now  at  seeing  how  much  more 
firmly  it  was  fastened  with  red-hot  bars  and  bolts,  but  the  reason 
was  satisfactorily  explained  ;  she  saw  it  now  as  it  is  to  be  after 
Doomsday,  when  there  is  never  more  .to  be  ingress  or  egreae. 
Descriptions  of  Hell  are  of  all  such  things  the  easiest,  and  upon 
no  other  subject  has  so  much  fancy  been  ejcercised ;  let  us  take 
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tbe  <^pportanit7vof  adding,  tbtt  th«  younff  writer  who  lets  bit  ioit- 
etnation  riot  in  horri>r8,  incurs  a  worse  ibnger  than  that  of  mere- 
fj  Titiating  bis  taste.  We  shall  pursue  Sister  Nativity's  account 
of  this  place  no  farther. 

Tbe  veracious  director  here  introduces  a  truly  original  proof 
that  theae  revelations  are  genuine  and  divine.  Tbe  sister,  be 
says,  stopt  in  ber  narrative  and  asked  him  if  be  knew  what  a 
Tttlture  was.  Yes,  he  replied,  a  bird  of  prey,  very  cruel  and  very 
voracious.  Ah!  yes,  my  father,  she  rejoined,  yes,  he  is  cruel  i  I 
saw  tbe  infernal  monster.  I  think,  I  see  him  now,  tearing  tbe 
entrails  of  his  victims  with  bis  dreadful  beak  and  talons !  I  could 
never  have  believed  there  bad  been  such  monsters  among  birds  ; 
and  as  I  did  not  know  what  name  to  eive  it,  Christ  told  me  that 
it  should  be  called  a  vulture.  With  this  proof  of  its  inspiration, 
tbe  Abb6  presents  the  description  of  Hell  as  what  Abraham  bad 
refused  to  grant  upon  the  petition  of  the  Hch  man,  but  Christ  baa 
now  voucfa»afed.  A  soul  has  returned,  be  says,  in  this  instance 
from  tbe  place  of  torment  to  report  what  she  liad  there  seen  with 
her  own  eyes ;  and  ber  report  ought  not  to  appear  suspicious  to 
those  who  knew  her  virtues,  believed  in  a  future  state,  and  did 
not  set  at  defiance  the  threats  of  tbe  Gospel.  Nevertheless,  those 
who  reject  the  Scriptures  will  reject  this  also,  and  will  only  be 
hardened  by  it  in  unbelief.  For  once  this  pious  director  speaks 
truth,  and  speaks  it  knowingly ;  for  it  is  by  such  impostures  as 
he  is  here  endeavouring  to  palm  upon  tbe  world,  that  so  many 
persons  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  are  made  infidels  and  con- 
firmed in  their  infidelity. 

The  scheme  of  her  revelations,  which  we  have  followed  thus 
Catr,  is  comprized  in  tbe  first  volume  of  this  remarkable  work. 
The  second,  tbe  Ahbk  assures  us,  is  not  only  equally  important 
for  salvation,  but  even,  in  many  respects,  superior.  Accordingly 
It  soon  appears  that  the  particular  object  of  these  visions,  is  to 
establish  the  corruptions  of  tbe  Romish  church, — it  is  the  old 
device  of  endeavouring  to  prove  false  doctrines  by  feigned  reve« 
lations.  Thus  during  the  church  services  connected  with  tbe  Ju- 
bilee, she  saw  the  Trinity,  and  the  Virgin,  and  tbe  Apostles  pre* 
sent  at  tbe  service,  and  beard  a  voice  from  the  presence  exclaim^ 
^  Woe !  woe !  to  whosoever  shall  attempt  to  usurp,  oppress,  sup* 
press,  or  contradict  this  power  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  these 
immutable  and  infallible  truths  P — Thus  too  we  have  visions  and 
revelations  to  prove  tbe  doctrine  of  Transubstantintion,  for  tbe 
support  of  which  so  many  impious  fables  have  been  fabricated, 
and  so  many  victims  have  been  burnt  alive.  By  fire  it  can  no 
long^  be  supported,  but  that  tbe  fraudulent  will  continue  to 
exist  and  to  act  there  is  abundant  proof  before  us.    It  is  per^ 
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forming  a  seasonable  dutj  to  expose  these  frauds,  though  the 
reader  should  sometimes  shudder  at  the  impiety  and  the  profli- 
gacy involved  in  such  representations.  For,  be  it  remembered, 
this  is  a  legend  of  yesterday, — and  the  persons  are  yet  living 
among  us  by  whom  these  fables  were  seen  and  approved  before 
they  were  committed  to  the  press.  Christ,  the  sister  is  represent* 
ed  as  saying,  appeared  to  her  one  day,  JPune  manUre  inUriture; 
and  then  he  exhibited  himself  to  her,  (it  is  needful  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  what  is  coming,  and  to  assure  him  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tortion, no  exaggeration  in  this  faithful  account,) — he  exhibited 
himself  in  the  precise  form  and  attitude  which  he  assumed  at  the 
moments  of  his  conception  and  of  his  birth ! ! 

^  VoiUi^  ma  fille^  me  dxt'il^  en  toumant  vers  mot  ses  yeux  pleins  cTamour^ 
volii  P attitude  que  fai  pris  et  Pagriable  spectacle  que  fax  donni  it  mim 
Pire  dis  le  premier  instant  Ae  ma  naissance^  et  mime  de  ma  conception^  et 
voild  le  livre  quHl  vousfaut  dtudier  pendant  votre  retraitc^^Quel  livref 
mon  plre^  quHl  est  rempli  d!*onction !  quHl  renferme  des  choses  merveilleuies  1 
Peut'on  se  lasser  de  VitudierV 

Were  we  bringing  these  impious  frauds  to  light  from  such  ca-  • 
nonized  legends  as  those  of  the  blessed  Margaret  of  Cortona,  St. 
Ida  of  Louvain,  the  blessed  Columba,  and  others,  for  whom  their 
directors  and  accomplices,  the  Abb^  Genets  of  former  ages,  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place  in  the  Romish  Kalendar,  it  would 
be  said  they  occurred  in  dark  ages,  and  must  be  imputed  to  igno- 
rance and  credulity ; — but  this  is  of  our  own  times ;  it  is  a  new 
piece  from  the  old  manufactory ;  a  sample  of  that  perpetual  suc« 
cession  of  miracles,  to  which  the  Romanists  appeal  as  evincing 
theirs  to  be  the  true  church ; — a  proof  of  that  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  impostures  with  which  the  reformed  churches  reproach 
the  church  of  Rome. 

In  another  place  we  are  told  that,  at  the  consecration  of  the 
wafer,  the  sister  saw  a  little  infant,  living  and  clothed  with  rays  of 
light,  in  the  hands  of  the  officiating  priest ;  that  the  infant  appeared 
eager  for  the  moment  when  he  was  to  be  received  (that  is,  eaten)  by 
the  priest,  and  by  the  nuns ;  that  he  spoke  to  her  with  an  infantine 
voice,  saying.  Ah  !  if  you  had  as  much  desire  to  come  to  me  as  I 
have  to  gp  to  you  and  enter  into  your  heart !  and  that,  on  another 
occasion,  she  saw  the  same  infant  lying  in  the  host,  with  extended 
arms,  and  bleeding  at  every  limb.  In  farther  proof  of  the  cor- 
poreal presence,  she  was  enabled  to  see,  during  the  procession  of 
the  FSte-de-Dieu,  that  all  nature  was  sensible  of  that  presence, 
rendered  homage  to  it,  and  manifested  its  joy«  The  flowers  that 
were  strewn  along  its  way  became  more  vivid  in  their  hues,  the 
angels  and  the  souls  in  bliss  sung  in  audible  concert  with  the 
hymns  on  earth ;  the  very  dust  was  animated ;  and  in  that  of  the 
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cemeteries  she  coald  see  the  dust  of  the  righteous,  as  it  were, 
dance  in  exultation  and  delight,  vvhile  that  of  the  wicked  shud- 
dered in  every  atom. 

The  most  oaring  of  those  legends,  which  the  Romish  priests 
age  after  age  have  palmed  upon  mankind,  have  been  designed 
either  to  forward  a  political  purpose,  or  to  advance  the  interests 
of  some  monastic  order,  or  to  establish  bv  fabled  revelations  and 
false  miracles,  the  devices  of  man^s  imagmation,  which  were  suc- 
cessively introduced  as  articles  of  popular  faith.  In  the  present 
case  the  end  in  view  is  to  support  the  whole  scheme  of  Romish 
superstition,  for  the  pur]X>se  of  aiding  the  priesthood  in  reassert- 
ing their  old  pretensions  and  recovering  their  former  ascendancy. 
We  have  seen  that  the  clergy  are  to  sit  as  judges  at  the  last  day, 
that  their  divine  character  was  made  apparent  to  the  sister  by  a 
visible  radiance,  and  that  their  earthly  authority  is  indefeasible 
and  supreme.     She  tells  us,  that  in  every  priest  she  respects  the 

Eersoo  of  our  Saviour.  Our  Saviour  himself,  she  says,  assured 
er  that  the  most  trifling  fault  would  not  escape  without  punish* 
ment,  that  payment  to  the  last  farthing  will  be  exacted  after  death, 
and  what  the  terrific  sum  may  be  she  instances  in  her  own  per- 
son, saying  that,  after  the  most  accurate  calculation  which  she 
could  form  of  her  own  sins,  she  estimated  them  at  five  millions^ 
and  gave  in  that  amount  as  a  general  confession.  And  yet,  so 
far  was  she  from  having  exaggerated,  as  she  would  sometimes 
fain  have  flattered  herself,  that  God  made  her  understand  the  cal- 
culation would  fall  short  even  were  she  to  double  it.  But  when 
Christ  assured  her  that  nothing  but  rigorous  justice  remained 
after  death — that  there  would  be  then  no  plea  for  mercy,  and 
that  every  sin,  however  trifling,  must  be  paid  for  in  suflering  to 
the  full,  he  added  the  comfortable  alternative,  that  the  church 
might  take  upon  itself  the  payment,  having  from  him  authority 
to  grant  indulgences,  which  he  should  always  receive  as  a  law- 
ful and  agreeable  tender !  {qut  it  recevrai  timjours  corrnne  unpaie^ 
meni  Ugitime  et  agriabU.) — Agam  the  Franciscan  conceit  of  the 
immaculate  conception,  the  denial  of  which  has  cost  the  Domini- 
cans so  dearly,  is  in  these  revelations,  for  the  thousandth  time, 
coqfirmed  by  an  express  declaration  from  the  Virgin  Mary  her- 
self. The  re-establishment  is  predicted,  not  only  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  France,  but  of  the  Pope's  full  powers;  a 
woe  in  the  nnme  of  the  Lord  denounced  against  those  who 
shall  oppose  or  restrain  his  authority;  and  the  principle  againr 
proclaimed,  as  again  confirmed  by  the  Lord  himself  to  nr 
new  saii\t  and  prophet,  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  papal 
church — a  principle  which  not  merely  affords  a  pretext  for 
persecutipn,  but  renders  it  a  religious  di^ty.    Obedience  to  the 
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papal  church  is  here,  on  the  aillegjed  authority  of  Heaven,  declaf* 
ed  to  be  the  Christian's  compass,  the  infallible  guide  that  God  has 
given  him  whereby  to  direct  his  course ;  all  who  observe  it  wil 
be  safe.  Celui  qui  la  tuit  ne  rfpond  de  rien  ;  celui  qui  i'en  ecarte  st 
rend  cangi)t^bU  de  tout  Christ  is  made  to  lament  over  the  sup- 
pression of  the  convents,  and  explains  to  the  sister  that  the  mo* 
nastic  vows  are  a  sort  of  emanation  from  his  own  divinity.  He 
says,  indeed,  that  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  which 
had  befallen  the  religious  orders  was  their  having  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  to  be  under  headi 
of  their  own  ;  and  he  charges  her  to  write  all  this  to  bis  Chief 
Shepherd,  and  to  let  him  know  that  it  is  his  pleasure  that  these 
prders  should  continue,  but  that  they  must  be  reformed,  and  tf 
possible,  there  must  be  no  more  exemptions, — a  singular  mode  c^ 
qualifying  such  a  command.  This  passage  would  not  have  ap* 
peared  if  the  worthy  director  had  been  either  monk  or  friar,  in* 
stead  of  a  secular  priest.  In  other  respects  he  carries  the  anti* 
social  principles  of  monkery  as  far  as  has  ever  been  done  by  tbe 
sourest  monachist^  Christ  is  made  to  condemn  all  particular 
friendships,  as  fatal  to  religion  apd  virtue,  and  that  not  in  nunne* 
ries  alone,  but  in  all  conditions  of  life !  The  love  of  our  relations, 
though  allowable,  lawful,  and  necessary  in  itself,  yet  being  natural, 
is  of  the  nature  of  vice,  and  except  it  be  built  upon  a  religious 
principle,  must  be  expiated  either  by  penance  in  this  world,  or  by 
purgatory  in  the  next !  ! 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  love  between  husband  and  wife, 
or,  as  it  is  here  called,  Vamour  legitime  tntre  les  personnes  times  par 
te  lien  du  sacrement,  would  fall  under  the  same  diE'nunciation. 
Lest,  however,  this  should  not  be  sufficiently  understood,  and  the 
laity  should  deceive  themselves  in  a  vain  security.  Sister  Nativity 
is  represented  as  forced  by  the  Lord  to  speak  concerning  a  state 
of  life  of  which  she  is  absolutely  unacauamted,  and  upon  which, 
had  shebeen  permitted,  she  would  fain  have  observed  a  profound 
silence.  She  declared,  therefore,  that  she  had  seen  an  infinite 
number  of  married  persons  precipitated  into  hell,  and  that  our 
Saviour  had  made  her  perceive  the  principal  cause  of  this  ever» 
lasting  perdition.  Seeing  that  it  was  chiefly  for  the  sin  of  impa- 
rity, the  nun  exclaimed*-^ 

^  0,  man  Dieu,  comment  voulez-vous  que  je  touehe  une  maiiire  must 
infecte,  et  que  je  remue  un  pareil  bourbier  ?  How  would  you  have  me 
speak  of  a  vice  so  contr^rv  to  ii|y  row  and  to  the  perfection  of  my  state ! 
Fear  nothing,  was  the  repij,  1  will  answer  for  the  inconveniences  which 
might  result  either  to  yourself  or  to  all  those  who  have  a  true  interest 
fn  reading,  writing  and  examining,  in  good  faith,  that  which  I  say  to  yoo  . 
|or  my  own  glory  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls !    'f'bese  are  infamous 
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Atags,  it  is  tnM,  batIwiUeiivelopfttkemiii£g«retwhichwlUpreter?0 
joo  from  all  defilemeot  Wbaterer  proceeds  from  me  is  pure.  Re- 
■lember,  that  tbe  rajs  of  the  son  sbioe  upon  an  infecdoas  ditch  without 
coDtractini^  aoy  infection,  dussif  monplrt^  sajs  the  nun,  ^pai  tout  t)i* 
mnt  ritn  voifj  ttfai  tout  comprissans  y  prendre  aucune  part^ 

And  iben  she  touches  in  utterable  words  upon  unutterable  things, 
gliifDming  over  ttie  ground  which  certain  casuists  have  chosen  for 
tbeir  field  of  labour,  'ihe  Abb^  acknowledges  iiere,  in  a  note, 
that  one  or  two  persons  to  whom  the  manuscript  had  been  sub- 
mittedi,  and  not  more,  seemed  to  wish  the  sister  had  not  touched 
upon  this  delicate  matter,  of  which,  they  said,  it  was  not  becoming 
id  a  nun  to  speak.  The  answer  which  he  makes  to  their  objec* 
tioD  exhibits  a  degree  of  effrontery  more  odious  than  the  wors^ 
impieties  of  open  infidelity,  yet  such  as  might  be  expected  froo^ 
tbe  chief  manager  in  a  scheme  of  religious  imposture  like  th^ 
present.  ^  Were  these  feelings  well-founded,'  he  says,  ^  it  would 
follow  that  we  ought  to  proscribe  not  only  several  books  of  scrip- 
ture, but  also  all  the  best  explications  upon  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, all  of  which  have  been  written  oy  holy  persons,  bound, 
like  the  sister,  by  vows  to  the  virtues  of  chastity,  oiUre  quSc^ 
cc  seroit  a  Dieu  et  non  d  ia  sccur  guHl  faudroil  s^en  prendre  !  P  Iq 
tbe  worst  extravagances  of  fanaticism  there  is  something  which, 
excites  compassion,  even  when  disgust  and  horror  predominate ; 
but  if  an  imposture  like  this  were  more  excusable  than  it  is  on 
any  ground,  such  language  would  deserve  the  strongest  and  mosf 
ssqualified  detestation. 

Scaliger  has  said,  there  was  no  book  so  worthless  that  he  could 
not  collect  something  from  it.  A  book  like  this  is  valuable  as 
a  specimen  of  those  practices  which  have  been  carried  on  in  th^ 
Romish  church  in  all  ages ;  some  incidental  truths  also  appear  in 
it,  as  facts  for  the  history  of  manners  are  to  be  found  in  the 
wildest  of  the  old  romances.  We  find  in  it  some  information 
which  cannot  be  suspected,  concerning  that  happv  state  of  devoted 
celibacy  for  which  Sister  Nativity  is  so  thankful,  and  concerning 
the  persons  who,  like  her,  have  taken  those  monastic  vows,  which 
are  represented  as  an  emanation  from  the  divine  humanity.  It 
would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  one  who  has  taken  these 
¥ows  may  say  with  the  poet — 

^  Invent  portum^  $pes  et  fortuna  valete  /' 

The  slightest  fault  becomes  serious  after  the  vow  is  registered, 
il  fmt  8ur  ct  point  delicate  une  grande  attention  sur  sox-mime. 
The  higher  their  profession  and  the  more   their  confidence,  the 

greater  is  their  danger,  for  the  more  continually  are  they  assailed 
V  evil  spirits,  who  regard  them   with  peculiar  malice.    Sister 
I^tivity  saw  once,  that  when  a  party  of  m6nks  and  nuns  were 
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conversing  together  with  every  appearance  of  sobriety  and  deco- 
rum, a  whole  party  of  devils  were  present,  whispering  into  thc^ 
ears  of  every  one  things  which  it  shocked  the  sister  to  hear,  and 
fiuggeshng  thoughts  to   which  they  reconciled  the   unsuspicious 
parlies  by  saying  to  the  monk,  for  example,  that  he  was  conversing 
with  a  most  pious  woman,  an  excellent  nun,  a  saint,  with  whom 
there  could  not   be   the  slightest  danger ;  and  to  the  nuns,  that 
these   were   all    priests,   holy   and    mortified    men,  under    the 
greatest   self-controul,  bound  by  the  same  vows  as   themselves, 
and  in  whose  company  there  could  be  no  cause  for  fear.     Upon 
this  she  had  observed  greater  cheerfulness  and  more  familiarity, 
c^eloient  des     manieres  plus   enjouies^  des   souris^  de$  coups-d^ail^ 
des  airs  de  confianctj  et  quelquefois  de  petits  jeux  de  mains.     The 
devils  then  exulted,  declaring  that  all  was  going  on  to  their  wisb^ 
and,  *  in  fact,'  says  the  sister, '  I  observed  that  what  they  had  fore- 
seen and  predicted,  never  failed  to  occur.  Priests  and  confessors, 
therefore,'  she  says,  '  cannot  be  too  cautious,  particularly  with 
women  that  affect  an  extraordinary  degree  of  devotion ;  they  ought 
to  avoid  all  particular  intimacies  with  them,  glances,  simperings, 
les   tite-d'tete^    et  surtout  les  jeux   de  main^  quelque   legers   quHls 
soient.^    And  for  nuns,  they  ought  to  regard  the  grate  and  the 
parlour  as  a  most  dangerous  place.  This,  she  said,  the  Lord  had 
enabled  her  often  to  see.     She  herself,  well  stricken  in  years  as 
she  was,   and    having  lived   so   many  years  in  the    highest   of 
super-sanctification,  bad   looked    two  or   three  times    from  the 
window  upon  some  soldiers  who  were  doing  their  exercise  in  the 
fields :  she  had  not  done  this  without  some  remorse  of  conscience, 
and  in    consequence,  she    proceeds,   Dieu  rn^en  reprit  durement^ 
comme  d^une  grande  imprudence^  et  mime  cTtine  grande  infidilite  ; 
pour  mieuoi  me  /aire  voir  d  quoi  je  m^6tois  exposie^  il  a  permis  au 
dimon  de  me  tenter  d  celte  occasion  cfune  maniere  tres-importune. 

One  day  a  picture  of  St.  Francis  in  the  choir  of  the  convent 
church  spoke  to  her :  she  saw  his  lips  move  and  his  colour  change. 
He  complained  bitterly  of  the  relaxation  of  his  order,  saying  be 
could  no  loneer  recognize  it,  so  completely  were  his  statutes 
broken :  and  he  denounced  a  vengeance  which,  though  the  sister 
understood  it  to  be  a  warning  for  many  other  religious  communities 
as  well,  was  nevertheless  directly  applied  to  the  Seraphic  family. 
She  feared  its  accomplishment  even  upon  her  own  convent,  where 
there  had  been  a  great  decay  of  discipline — connections  kept  up 
by  the  pensioners  with  their  relations,  relaxations  induced  by  their 
expenses,  and  entertainments  given  on  saints'-days,  especially  on 
those  of  St*  Francis  and  St.  Clare,  which  we^e  held  in  the  director's 
apartment,  and  to  which  the  laity  were  invited.  The  Lord  bad 
remonstrated  with  her  against  these  abuses  and  enjoined  her  oqt 
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only  to  speak  to  the  abbess  nt)on  the  subject,  but  to  complain  to 
the  bishop  of  Rennes,  which  she  had  done  accordinglj,  and  great 
reformation  had  been  made  in  consequence.  Among  these  re- 
forms,  one  notable  one  is  particularized,  as  having  been  enjoined 
through  Sister  Nativity,  by  our  Saviour's  immediate  orders,  to 
Madam  the  Abbess.  Headers  who, are  not  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  superstition  may  require  in  this 
place  to  be  once  more  assured  that  we  are  giving  a  faithful  ac-^ 
count  of  the  book  before  us,  without  the  slightest  misrepresenta* 
tion  or  perversion  of  its  meaning.  The  message  with  which  she 
was  thus  charged  was  an  injunction  that  the  nuns  should  leave  off 
the  linen  shifts  in  which  they  had  for  some  time  indulged,  and 
wear  flannel  ones  again  in  conformity  to  the  rule  of  their  order. 
And  the  Abbe  assures  us  that  this  reform  (he  calls  it  a  reform) 
took  place  accordingly,  after  a  visitation  of  the  bishop  of  Rennesl 
This,  reader,  is  in  the  book  of  which  Dr.  Milner  has  said  he  can- 
not speak  too  highly  for  its  sublimity  and  piety ;  and  of  which  an 
English  Jesuit  of  our  own  time  has  said,  that  if  the  whole  Scrip* 
tures  were  lost,  all  their  most  valuable,  moral,  doctrinal,  and  the- 
ological science  might  be  recovered  here,  and  with  interest!  ! 

Here  also  we  have  a  new  confirmation  of  that  part  of  St.  Fran* 
cis's  history  which,  when  it  was  first  hazarded,  was  the  most  blas^ 
phemous  imposture  upon  which  the  Romanists  had  ventured, 
though  it  has  frequently  been  equalled  since.  The  sister  enters 
into  a  disquisition  upon  the  Conformities,  and  the  Stigmata  which 
were  their  stamp  and  seal,  and  in  proof  of  both  sees  St#  Francis 
in  a  vision,  mistakes  him  for  our  Siviour,  (whom  she  had  seen  so 
often,)  and  was  about  to  fall  at  his  feet  and  worship  him,  when  a 
voice  informed  her  of  her  mistake. 

In  the  days  of  the  Canvuhlonnafres  we  are  told  that  the  more 
skilful  professors  of  mystical  nosolofi;y  could  distinguish  whether 
the  siifferings  of  the  patient  were  produced  by  It  diable  dominant^ 
or  k  diable  domine.  Without  pretending  to  the  same  science,  it 
would  not  be  difficult,  in  this  ri/acimento  to  distinguif^h  between 
what  belongs  to  the  nun  and  what  to  the  director.  She  was  as 
ignorant  as  Joanna  Southcote,  and  very  probably  as  diseased  both 
in  body  and  mind  ;  and  had  her  dreams  been  delivered  as  they 
were  dictated,  it  is  likely  that  they  would  have  resembled,  both 
in  conception  and  manner,  the  ravinfi:s  of  that  poor  madwoman,  who 
ended  in  being  the  miserable  dupe  of  those  whom  she  had  deluded* 
Dupes  enough  Joanna  found;  and  the  obstinate  delight  which  cer- 
tain tempers  take  in  being  so  deluded  was  never  more  curiously 
exhibited  than  by  the  continuance  of  those  dupes  in  their  insane 
belief,  after  her  own  dying  declaration  that  she  had  been  deceived, 
and  the  actual  demonstration  which  her  death  aflfordetl.   But  she 

was 
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was  whoHy  in  the  hands  of  dupes,  and  of  honest  ones.  No  knar^ 
at  anj  time  gathered  about  her ;  no  one  attempted  to  tenre  a  pa» 
ty  or  a  purpose  bj  pretending  to  believe  in  her ;  her  ravmgi 
were  faithfully  recorded,  and  delivered  in  their  genuine  nonaeiMt 
to  the  world,  and  the  case  is  as  complele  and  authentic  b  all  its 

Sarts  as  it  is  curious.  Mark  the  difference!  As  soon  as  Sister 
lativity  had  found  a  director  who  would  listen  to  her,  his  tirst 
object  was  to  keep  the  matter  secret :  ^  Odi  profanum  7)ulgus  H 
arceo  P  It  was  to  be  between  himself,  and  the  abbess,  and  the 
nun  :  nothing  was  to  be  entrusted  to  simplicity  and  indiscretkNi^ 
nothing  to  appear  till  it  had  been  methodised,  and  its  bearnt 
had  been  given  it ;  above  all  till  the  sister  herself  was  secured 
by  death  from  any  inconvenience  which  the  publication  might 
occasion ;  that  is,  till  any  examination  of  the  pretended  prophet* 
ess  became  impossible.  Whatever  would  unequivocally  have 
been  pronounced  to  be  the  hallucinations  of  a  disordered  intet^ 
lect  was  rejected ;  and  the  instances  of  ignorance  which  occur  are 
neither  many  nor  natural,  but  evidently  designed  to  give  an  ap^ 
pearance  of  dramatic  truth,  in  which  the  author  has  not  succeed* 
ed.  A  very  few  passages  of  genuine  silliness  have  been  retained 
for  the  same  intent.  When  Alderman  Harley  told  John  Wilkei 
with  some  warmth  that  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the  livery  ap* 
on  a  question  on  which  they  differed  as  usual  in  opinion,  Wilkes 
laughed  at  him,  and  said,  ^  Do  so,  Mr*  Harley,  and  I  will  take 
their  nonsense.^  It  is  to  the  nonsense  of  mankind,  indeed,  that 
knaves,  whether  under  the  mask  of  piety  or  of  patriotism,  make 
their  surest  appeal ;  and  the  Abbe  has  not  neglected  it*  Bat 
the  samples  of  native  inanity  betray  themselves  by  their  wantoC 
keeping. 

For  example :  Sister  Nativity  tells  the  director  that  our  Saviour 
had  taught  her  to  distinguish  between  the  attributes  of  his  divinily 
and  those  of  his  humanity,  and  instructed  her  in  a  form  of  worm 
which  she  might  use,  before  and  after  communicating,  in  prame 
of  both*  The  one  began  with  ^O  sovereign  truth,  O  brightness, 
O  uncreated  light !'  the  other,  ^  O  beauty,  O  goodness,  O  chaHU 
ijV  and  so  they  proceed  in  a  series  of  exclamations:  and  ske 
"  says,  *  CPest  notre  Seigneur  lui'meme  qui  veut  qve  jt  me<k  c«t  O !  ow 
cofnmencerrunt  dt  chaque  attribute  pour  marquer  Pitcnnemeni  du  tris0w 
quHl  renferme,^  Now  great  are  the  mysteries  of  great  O,  inscK 
much  that  Our  Lady  takes  one  of  her  many  titles  from  it,  and 
sermons  have  been  preached  upon  its  signification :  nevertheless 
this  is  not  a  passage  which  the  Abbe  would  have  written*  It  is 
something  which  he  found  suitable  for  the  open  mouth  as  well 
as  the  open  ears  of  credulity,  and  therefore  preserved  it.  Bot 
she  produces  a  creed,  or,  as  she  calls  it,  une  fonmUe  d*acU  de 
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the  same  aatboritjf  sajing,  that  our  Liord  made  her  re,- 
peat  it  after  him  word  bj  word,  in  order  that  it  might  be  written : 
and  in  this  the  cfirector't  hand  is  manifest*  ^  O  my  God,'  this 
ferawla  says,  ^  I  believe  firmly  in  thee,  and  in  all  that  thou  hast 
revealed  to  thy  hohr,  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  church*  I 
believe  firmly  in  all  the  truths  of  thy  holy  law,  in  all  the  articles 
of  faith,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  articles  known  or  unknowni 
for  the  past,  for  the  present,  and  for  the  future :  and  I  believe  this 
■pcm  the  truth  of  the  word  of  Christ,  without  informing  myself 
eiUier  how,  or  what,  or  wherefore/  The  Abb6  may  well  make 
ber  say  how  much  is  contained  in  every  word  of  this  htllt  profts- 
tion,  and  it  is  in  perfect  consistence  with  his  whole  scheme  to  add| 
that  whoever  repeats  this  with  heart  as  well  as  lips,  obtains  the 
greatest  possible  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty ! 
-  When  the  Abb6  found  it  necessary  to  secrete  himself  during 
the  first  dreadful  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  abbess  took  his  place 
as  amanoeasis,  and  the  communications  which  were  transmitted  to 
Inm  were  in  her  hand.  The  style,  however,  continues  precisely 
the  same,  and  it  is  from  a  consciousness  of  this  that  he  says  he 
has  been  obliged  to  abridge  her  papers.  This  abbess,  who  seems 
to  be  the  person  under  whose  administration  the  flannel  refonn 
was  intraciuced  to  the  discooifiiure  of  clean  linen,  had  been  the 
depository  of  the  whole  secret,  which,  indeed,  without  her  conni- 
rance  and  assistance,  could  €ot  have  been  carried  on.  The  same 
strain  of  impious  fiction  i%  continued.  We  are  told  at  one  time 
that  Christ  made  the  Nun  eiperience  an  agony  like  his  own !  and 
required  her  to  fasten  herself  mystically  with  three  nails  to  his 
cross :  *  Oui,  ma  fiUe^  el  n^en  douttzpas  un  moment ;  c*e$t  ma  voknU 
fue  vout  i<y€z  crucifiee  avec  mot  pour  honorer  met  souffrancu  tt  ma 
ermxJ*  Toe  old  atrocious  miracle  of  the  stigmata  was  not  repeat* 
ed,  as  not  suited  to  the  age,  and  perhaps  also  because  the  affair  of 
the  CottouUiminairu  was  too  recent ;  otnerwise  there  would  have 
been  no  scruples  to  prevent  its  repetition.  Almost  the  only  thing 
which  she  had  brought  with  ber  into  the  convent  was  a  print  of 
the  crucifix,  which  had  cost  her  three  sous,  that  sum,  we  are  told, 
being  the  wages  of  a  whole  day's  labour  in  the  field.  One  day 
sbe  remindeathe  print  of  this,  and  the  print  answered  her ;  but 
in  this  case  she  did  not  see  the  lips  move,  like  St.  Francis's,  when 
his  picture  spoke,  ''car  je  ne  veux  rien  aoanur  dontjt  ne  sois  bien 
sAreJ'  We  have  her  history  before  her  birth, — ^  on  dtrot/,  mon 
Phrcy  qu*avant  ma  naissance  Dieu  el  U  Mmon  itoient  dgd  en  guerre 
i^  mm  aceoiion.^  She  sees  Christ  repeatedly  in  the  Fix,  and 
once  finds  herself  like  an  infant  in  his  arms !  and  to  crown  all, 
our  Saviour  tells  her  that  the  prophecy  of  Joel  has  its  full  ac- 
complishment in  her,  and  in  ner  alone !  Sometimes  he  comes 
VOL.  xxxni.  Ko.  66.— Q.  R.  -51  like 
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like  a  beauUAil  chid  and  carwaea  her ;  Imtfi  wrmnmni  tmr  el  h 
twi  JPunjmnt  homme  be  foilowt  her  into  ber  cell,  ranuide  bar  lof 
what  be  has  done  for  her,  reproaches  her  for  her  want  of  gnAilnde 
and  fidelity,  and  thenv  speaking  JPun  air  de  bmrne  anuHiy  oom^otU 
her  again.  The  irrererence  *  aqd  the  vulgarest  fanatician  that 
ever  runs  wild  in  a  protestant  country  faik  infinitely  abort  of  thi% 
Fhich  is  not  metaphorically  spoken,  (grossly  otrtectioaahk  area 
then  as  it  would  be,)  but  delivered  as  matter  of  fact,  as  what  had 
actually  bappenedi  what  the  nun  had  seen  par  lu  yma  Jm  eniM 
visible  and  tangible  realities,  which  the  confessor  prafetaea  t«bfr 
lieve  himself,  and  for  which  be  endeavoars  to  obtain  belief  fraal 
others  by  the  most  awful  asseverations !  The  Roman  Calbcdkl 
are  not  shocked  at  such  things,  because  they  are  used  to  ibaoii 
in  their  church  histories,  in  the  lives  of  their  saints,  in  their  tear 
viariee,  in  their  books  of  popular  devotion,  in  their  church  pic- 
tures, and  in  their  popular  prints,  (such  three  amit  pieces  as  Sisloff 
Nativity's  speaking  crucifix,)  which  supply  the  place  of  boaka  to 
those  whp  cannot  read,  ^  Is  it  indeed  you,  O  my  Gad,  I  said  to 
him  one  day  (says  the  sister)  when  he  bad  spoken  to  me  in  tbo 
most  affecting  manner, — is  it  indeed  you,  my  Saviour  and  my 
God  ?  Then,  my  fetber,  he  stretched  out  his  band,  and  address* 
ed  to  me  the  words  which  he  had  said  to  his  apostles  after  his 
resurrection  when  they  took  him  for  a  spirit,  Fear  not,  it  is  I T  . 
That  an  enthusiast  may,  when  awfce  and  in  broad  day-Iicht, 
actually  see  and  converse  with  the  cre{|||pns  of  a  disordered  wh 
cy,  is  as  possible  as  we  all  know  it  to  be  m  dreams  and  in  deliri-* 
um ;  and  therefore  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
delusion  and  deceit :  though,  even  in  the  moat  de<uded  caaea  oC 
this  description,  there  is  a  strange  propensity  to  go  beyond  the; 
boonds  of  truth,  and  impose  upon  others  farther  than  such  fina* 
tics  are,  or  possibly  can  be  deceived  themselves.  Thus  when  St* 
Jerome  exhibited  the  marks  of  the  flogging  which  an  ao|^  inflict* 
ed  upon  him  for  the  sin.  of  reading  Cicero,  the  dream  is  not  m^ 
probable,  <ronsidering  who  and  what  the  dreamer  was ;  but  the 
accompaniment  to  the  story  proves  either  that  a  gross  trick  had 
been  practised  upon  him,  or,  which  is  far  more  likely,  that  he  baa 
related  a  gross  falsehood.  In  like  manner,  though  there  can  bei 
no  doubt  that  Richard  Brothers  was  a  madman,  and  expected  to 
keep  his  engagement  when  he  fixed  a  day  for  turning  his  walkiag 
stick  into  a  serpent,  like  Aaron^s  rod,  m  the  streets  of  Londooy 
it  was  something  more  than  a  mistake  when  he  declared  that  he 
bad  already  performed  this  metamorphosis  in  private,  withool  a. 
witness.  If  we  had  the  genuine  effusions  of  Sister  Nativity* 
she  would  probably  be  found  on  the  debateable  ground  betweea. 

theregionsof  disease,  and  deceit,  or  lolly  and  fraud,  iwrnfilimfta^ 

on 
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•a  •*•  Side  tiM  border  and  somttimes  cm  iht  other.  Bet  tk% 
JDireecor  is  alwars  od  one  side.  Ne  passage  looks  more  like  mteo- 
tieiai  ftdsebood  (if  it  be  genuine)  on  the  pert  of  the  ntifi  than 
eoe  relaiiag  to  a  former  confessor.  She  says  that,  not  knowing 
vJiether  or  not  to  belieire  the  account  of  her  revelations,  he  en* 
joiiiod  her  the  neit  time  our  Saviour  appeared,  to  ask  him  the 
— riaitig  of  a  most  dilficolt  passage  in  scriptiire.  She  had  too 
0Mch  iiMMleatjr  to  discharge  such  a  commission.  Oar  Saviour, 
bovever,  did  not  wait  to  be  asked.  The  first  thing  which  be 
said  OB  his  next  visit  was,  ^  go,  mv  daughter,  tell  your  director 
that  the  pMsam  of  scripture  which  he  wishte  to  have  explained, 
baa  this  sigaileation.^  He  then  informed  her  under  whatcir* 
oUDMmoes  it  was  written,  and  what  the  idea  was  which  the 
Wffker  had  im  his  mind  when  he  thus  expressed  himself.  Word 
by  word  she  repeated  this  to  the  director,  who  glared,  as  welt 
be  oaight,  that  it  was  the  most  satisfactory  expRination  he  had 
ever  met  with  of  the  difficult  text.  But  what  was  the  text  ? — and 
what  the  explanation  t 

Ah,  that  is  the  mystery 
Of  thb  wonderful  history, 
And  I  wish  that  1  could  teB  I 

The  mm  could  only  remember  that  the  thing  had  thus  hap- 
pened,  every  thing  else  had  faded  from  her  memory.  Text  and 
^eminent  were  clearly  forgotten  as  soon  as  her  message  was  dis- 
charged. And  a  reprimand  with  which  she  was  charged  to  the 
same  confessor,  of  a  mortifying  nature,  was  miraculously  oblf- 
terated  frotfi  her  memory  in  the  same  manner.  Dieu  fnfdta  en- 
e$rt  h  fOHtentr  de  itmi  ce  qu*il  fn!*(tvoii  charg6t  de  lui  dirt.  Vmti 
dime  ls«f  ce  mujtvvu  atiuttri  eel  igard. 

The  Abbe  has  been  ftry  careful  to  assure  the  reader  that,  while 
the  cdmpositiob  of  this  book  is  wholly  his  own,  h^  has  most  accu- 
rately preserved  the  genuine  purport  of  the  nun^s  revelations.  Her 
language  was  very  frequently  ungrammatical,  and  she  often  used 
to  tell  him  he  would  express  it  better  than  she  could  do,  provided 
be  understood  her.  She  was  as  little  capable  of  expressing  what 
she  had  to  deliver,  he  says,  as  he  was  of  conceiving  it ;  and  this  be 
supposes  was  designed  by  Providence  as  a  motive  for  humility  in 
boto.  Sometimes,  however,  language  as  well  as  conception  was 
ghren  her,  and  then  it  was  always  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
that  cocrtd  have  been  devised,— -but  then  she  did  not  understand  it 
herself,  as  in  the  notable  example  of  the  vulture.  But  whatever 
dtflicutty  there  might  be  in  collecting  and  rendering  her  meaning, 
ti^  w^re  never  sstis6ed  till  the  sister  declared  that  he  had 
teactly  comprehended  what  she  meant  to  say.  Sometimes  the 
wkote  pstssagt  was  to  be  writeen  btenHly  Us  hnrat  dalivertd,  by 

divine 
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divine  command,  like  the  Great  Os.  Bat  to  remove  aH  doubt,  in 
all  cases,  from  timid  minds,  the  Abb6  puts  an  end  to  all  scruples 
by  saying,  that  if  this  is  God's  work,  we  may  be  sure  Providence 
has  provided  for  every  thing — that  is,  that  the  plenary  inspira* 
tion  of  bis  book  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

It  required  no  revelation  to  make  the  Abb6  fully  aware,  in 
the  year  1791,  that  his  life  might  at  any  moment  be  in  danger^ 
even  if  he  had  not  been  engaged  in  trumping  up  a  legend, 
^vherein  all  faithful  Christians  were  commanded,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  constitutional  clergy, 
whatever  the  refusal  might  cost  them.  At  first  it  was  Sister 
Nativity's  hope  that  he  might  remain  concealed  in  France ;  and 
when  our  Lord  informed  her  that  he  must  emigrate,  she  took  the 
liberty,  she  says,  of  representing  how  much  more  convenient, 
and  less  expense,  it  would  be  for  him  to  continue  where  he  was 
than  to  incur  new  fatigues  and  dangers  by  crossing  the  seas  to 
take  refuge,  almost  without  resources,  in  a  foreign .  land.  The 
answer  was,  that  nothing  but  courage  and  confidence  were  re- 
quired on  the  Abbe's  part,  (in  confidence,  as  the  reader  sees, 
this  worthy  personage  was  not  deficient  !)--that  he  ought  not  to 
tempt  our  Lord  (who,  be  it  observed,  is  the  speaker !)  by  requiring 
miracles  instead  of  the  ordinary  means  which  were  to  be  used ; — 
and  that  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  had  fewer  human  means,  when 
they,  at  the  first  warning,  fled  into  the  land  of  Egypt*  ^  See  here, 
my  father,  the  example  whkrh  you  must  follow,'  says  the  nun, 
^pour  iauver  encore  un  enfant  quivient  du  cielP 

Accordingly  the  Abbe,  after  remaining  four  months  at  St.  Malo, 
embarked  for  Jersey ;  seeking,  he  says,  from  a  rival  but  generous 
nation,  an  asylum  against  the  ferocity  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
humane  people  upon  earth,  whose  nature  had  been  changed  by 
irreligion.  But  here  he  reproaches  himself  for  injustice,  and 
apostrophizing  the  French,  assures  them  that  they  have  never  been 
ferocious,  nor  uniust,  nor  cruel ;  and  appeals  for  this  to  the  love 
which  they  had  shown  for  their  King  ana  their  nobility,  and,  more 
especially,  for  their  clergy  and  their  faith ;  the  reclamations  in  their 
favour— *which  had  been  supprest ;  the  protestations,  which  wer^ 
never  heard  of,  against  revolutionary  violence;  and  the  resistance 
which  was  made  to  it,-«-no  where  except  in  La  Yend^ !  One 
might  have  thought  that  the  first  feeling  of  a  man  who,  escaping 
from  the  horrors  of  such  a.  revolution,  set  foot  upon  a  safe  ana 
hospitable  shor^,  would  have  been  thankfulness  for  his  preserva- 
tion, and  not  to  Providence  only^  but  to  the  people  who  received 
and  sheltered  him.  But  our  Abb^  is  too  true  a  Roman  Catholic 
for  this. 

i  What  wai  my  surprize,'  he  says,  ^  when  flying  from  the  troubles  of 

a  kingdom 
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m  kiagfcin  wluch  was  still  catholic^  i  faimd  myself  Mien  into  the  ha- 
tiliMl  darkneM  of  •cbitm  and  trror !  1  coofeas  that  1  never  conld  have 
JbelieTed  tlie  passage  of  a  few  leagues  from  our  frontier  towns  woaU 
have  sufficed  for  showing  me  so  revoltiog  a  contrast !  and  in  witnesar 
ii^  the  spiritual  condition  to  which  so  many  compassionate  and  well- 
meaning  persons  are  here  reduced,  I  could  not  help  fearing  still  more 
for  my  afflicted  country  the  consequence  of  revolutions  which  separate 
a  kingdom  from  the  centre  of  unity  !'  ' 

Here  he  completed  the  task  of  putting  in  order  the  notes  which 
he  bad  taken  himself,  and  the  communications  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Abbess  after  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from 
Fougferes. 

The  Abb^  took  advantage  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  and  re- 
tamed  to  France.  Sister  Nativity  diea  in  1 798,  and  he  collect- 
ed from  the  Abbess  and  the  few  surviving  sisters  the  particulars 
of  her  life  from  the  time  of  his  emigration.  They  had  been 
turned  out  of  their  convent  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  pursuant  to  a 
decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  by  which,  he  says,  more 
than  an  hundred  thousand  nuns  were  forced  from  their  cells,  and 
compelled  to  re-enter  a  world  to  which  they  had  bidden  an  eter- 
nal adieu.  The  expulsion  of  those  poor  women,  who  either  for 
conscience  sake,  or  habit,  or  helplessness  and  destitution,  would 
have  wished  to  end  their  life  where  they  had  wasted  it,  must  un- 
doubtedly be  considered  as  an  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  in 
character  with  the  times.  But  when  the  Abb6  represents  the 
whole  body  of  nuns  throughout  the  French  dominions  as  indig- 
nantly refusing  to  avail  themselves  of  a  former  decree,  which 
permitted  such  as  might  be  so  inclined  to  reclaim  the  liberty 
whereof,  with  or  without  their  own  consent,  they  had  been  de- 

« rived,  he  expects  a  larger  portion  of  credulity  than  he  will  find. 
I^e  remember  the  answer  of  one  to  her  relations  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  country,  when  they  invited  her  back  to  her  native  land, 
saying,  they  had  provided  an  asylum  for  her  there  in  a  nunnery 
pf  her  own  order ;  she  thanked  them  in  reply,  but  declined  the 
invitation,  because  she  was  happily  seltlea  in  marriage  with  a 
friar* 

The  best-intended  reforms  of  this  kind  have  given  occasion  to 
some  evil,  when  indiscreet,  and  still  more  when  unprincipled  per: 
^ons  have  been  employed  in  executing  them,  and  such  persons  are 
sure  to  push  themselves  forward  in  the  service  of  the  ruling  powers. 
But  in  France  even  good  intentions  were  not  at  that  time  to  be 
found;  and  when  the  poor  nuns  of  Fougeres  were  turned  out,  the 
only  provision  made  for  them,  was  that  of  convevance  to  their  place 
of  destination.  M.  Binel  de  la  Janniire,  who  had  two  sisters 
among  them,  invited  Sister  Nativity  to  take  up  her  abode  with 

them 
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tk^km  IB  bis  house.  As  soon  as  thej  were  intrtditeeJ  iMo  the 
ia)ftrtiDent  which  had  been  prepared  for  tbes^^  tbej  prostrated 
t&emselves  before  a  crucifix,  ami  with  earnest  prsirers  and  tesM 
besought  our  Saviour  to  accept  the  sacrifice  which  was  now 
exacted  from  them,  and  that  it  might  be  united  to  that  which  lie 
himself  had  made  upon  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of  the  bumatl 
race !  In  such  utter  ignorance  of  the  real  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  had  these  poor  creatures  been  trained,  and  in  such  no- 
tions of  their  own  miserable  merits  and  more  miserable  gbod 
works!  The  Abb^,  however,  admires  this,  and  tells  us  that  all 
Fougeres  was  afiected  by  it,  the  very  revolutionists  themselves 
being  awed  into  a  momentary  respect  for  the  heroism  of  oppress* 
ed  virtue.  Sister  Nativity  immediately  entered  upon  a  bread 
and  water  fsrst  for  a  whole  year, — by  the  Ahnighty's  express  or- 
der! and  with  the  Abbess's  leave, — which,  when  the  order  was 
given,  was  made  the  condition  of  her  obeying  it !  She  was,  how* 
ever,  permitted  sometimes,  or  rather  compelled,  to  vary  this  diet 
by  a  soup  composed  merely  of  a  few  pulse,  and  seasoned  with 
nothing  but  salt.  If  at  any  time  she  discovered  that  a  little  butter 
hadk^been  added,  she  complained  of  the  deceit,  and  expressed  a 
fear  of  what  the  consequences  might  be. 

^  Perhaps,'  says  the  Abb^,  ^  they  were  more  to  he  dreaded  for  us  than 
may  be  imagined.  Who  can  saj  what  we  are  not  indebted  for  to  tUs 
mortified  life  ?  It  is  usually  for  the  sake  of  souls  of  this  character  that 
God  shows  mercy  to  so  many  others, — to  cities,  to  kingfdoma,  and  to  the 
whole  world.  Woaid  it  be  too  much  to  say — would  it  be  temerity  to 
advance — that  she  (Sister  Nativity  to  wit)  has  probably  cootnbuled 
more  than  all  other  persons  towards  obtaining  for  us  at  last  these  bap- 
pier  days,  which  she  has  not  lived  to  enjoy,  but  which  die  ao  ofiem 
ffaMOunced  to  us  on  the  part  of  Heaven  V 

Yes,  reader,  the  Abb6  Genet  thus  modestly  insinuates  an  opi* 
nion  that  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  has  been  brought  about 
by  Sister  Nativity's  merits,  and  more  especially  by  this  year  oC 
heroic  fasting !  I'he  part  which  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Russia 
and  Germany,  and  England  may  nave  acted  is  comparatively  in- 
significant ;  the  retreat  from  Moscow  a  bagatelle — Leipsic  a  fea- 
ther in  the  scale — Waterloo  not  worthy  of  remembrance.  Blu- 
cher  and  Wellington  may  hide  their  diminished  heads.  What 
are  their  campaigns  to  Sister  Nativity's  twelve  months  of  bread 
and  water  ?  Buonaparte  has  been  overthrown  not  by  bullets  and 
bayonets,  but  bv  lentile  broth,  eaten  without  butter ! 

After  she  had  resided  about  twelve  months  with  M.  de  la  Jan- 
niire,  the  nuns,  by  an  order  of  Robespierre's  government,  were 
put  in  confinement.  But  Sister  Nativity  was  sent  to  her  brolh^ 
who  occupied  a  form  in  her  native  parish.    A  fisw  nuraclea  are 
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friaiii  at  ovcrtaldng  the  sacrtlcrioot  party  in  ike  convuhioas 
avJyeh  emued :  oae  m  of  a  mn  who  dreased  bis  do^  like  a  priest, 
smi  latigbt  bin  to  go  tbroogh  the  gestures  used  m.  performing 
MaaB,«^for  wbicb  be  died  of  bydropbobia,  witbout  buving  been 
hkteo.  And  tbe  presenration  of  ber  brother  during  the  war  of 
ibe  Choyans,  and  of  one  of  bis  oxen  afterwards,  is  ascribed  to 
ber  Bierits.  Under  the  Directorial  government  tbe  nuns  wer6 
aaC  at  liberty,  and  she  then  returned  to  rejoin  ber  two  companions 
IB  the  same  house  which  had  afforded  ber  ber  first  asylum.  In- 
finnities  of  rarious  kinds  had  at  this  time  worn  her  to  the  bone ; 
aadl,  when  in  the  ague  fit  of  a  feyer  she  got  into  the  cart  for  tbit 
last  reaioval,  she  is  represented  as  more  like  an  anatomy  than 
a  liTing  person.  She  now  was  strongly  inclined  to  go  to  England 
in  searcn  of  her  confessor,  the  Abb6,  to  whom,  she  said,  she  had 
many  things  to  say,  which  she  must  not  disclose  to  any  other  per- 
son ;  but,  because  of  ber  great  age,  and  still  more  for  ber  infirmi^ 
ties,  not  to  mention  other  obvious  difficulties  which  are  not 
iJiowght  worthy  of  notice  by  her, biographer,  the  permission  which 
she  adied  was  always  refused.  She,  therefore,  by  means  of  the 
two  sisterB,  who,  as  it  now  for  the  first  time  appears,  were  always 
in  ber  secret,  committed  to  writing  what  the  Abbi^  calb  a  sort 
of  Deuteronomy,  to  be  transmitted  to  him  after  her  death.  It 
appears  also  that  there  was  now  another  person  admitted  into  her 
CO  fidence^*— this  was  M.  Laroy,  dean  of  la  Pellerine,to  whom^  in 
the  latter  end  of  1797,  she  addressed  a  letter  containing  an  account 
of  a  nocturnal  rision,  which  was  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  her 
revelations,  and  supply  proof  of  a  nature  to  silence  all  cavillers* 
The  dream  was  to  this  effect :  the  Devil  appeared  to  her  in  the 
form  of  a  nun^s  ghost,  who  introduced  herself  as  coming  from 
Purgatory  to  solicit  her  prayers,  and  exhort  her,  as  a  matter  in 
wiiich  her  own  salvation  was  concerned,  to  take  measures  for  sup- 
pressing  and  destroying  her  writings.  She  bad  been  deceived, 
the  pretended  ghost  said,  by  obeying  her  directors,  and  she  ought 
now  to  s^d  off  an  express  to  M«  de  Fajole,  containing  a  full 
retractation  of  all  that  tnose  writings  contained.  Upon  this  the 
dreamer  be^an  to  smell — an  old  Serpent.  Happily,  says  the 
Ahht  here,  m  a  note,  she  was  no  novice  either  in  discovering  or 
coosbating  him.  Sbe  replied  that,  in  obeying  those  who  were 
to  her  in  the  place  of  Goa,  sbe  believed  that  she  was  obeying  God 
himself!  {Men  entente  itcit  que  qiuind  favois  cMi  h  ceux  qui  fne 
tietmeni  I0  place  de  Dim,  je  crouois  avoir  obii  i  Dieu  mime*) 
"With  that  sne  crossed  herself,  the  false  ghost  took  flight,  sbe 
porsued,  caught  the  ghost  by  the  ghost  of  its  veil,  and,  making 
another  cross,  the  EXevil  vanishea,  leaving  nothing  but  a  stink 
behind.    The  Deril  had  said  that  the  affair  of  her  writings  was 

taking 
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taking  an  untoward  turn,  and  who  M.  de  Fs^le  was^  whether 
priest  or  Jajman,  the  sister  knew  not,  for  she  had  never  bean 
acquainted  .with  any  such  person,  nor  even  beard  of  his  naoiei 
And  this  is  the  proof  which  is  to  silence  all  cavillers,  and  set  the 
stamp  of  authenticity  upon  her  revelations!  For,  just  at  this  time, 
the  Romish  bishops,  to  whom  the  Abb6  submitted  her  papers  m 
England,  signified  to  him  their  approbation,  which  was  what  the 
Devil  meant  by  an  untoward  turn ;  and  there  was  an  Abb^  de 
Fajole,  who,  though  he  approved  those  papers  when  they  were 
shown  him  at  Jersey,  urged  the  Abb6  to  burn  them  in  Lx>ndon, 
upon  the  ground  of  certain  private  information  he  had  received 
concerning  them — information  which  the  Abb6,  not  more  saga- 
ciously than  charitably,  supposed  him  to  have  obtained  from  Uie 
same  Devil  who  appeared  as  the  ghost  of  the  nun  1 
•  Before  her  death  the  sister  left  some  oral  exhortations  con- 
cerning the  manners  of  common  life.  She  condemned,  as  works 
of  the  devil,  balls,  dancing  of  every  kind,  cards,  plays,  public 
amusements,  novel-reading,  patches,  paint,  and  all  the  implements 
of  coquetry.  False  hair  she  absolutely  prohibited  for  women,  as 
a  breach  of  the  baptismal  vow  and  a  species  of  apostacy ;  but  peri- 
wigs she  permittee!  to  the  male  sex,  because  men  had  frequently 
occasion  to  uncover  their  heads.  There  was  also  a  manner  of 
pinnine  the  handkerchief  with  such  studied  negligence  as  to  leave 
It  partly  open,  which  she  spoke  of  with  great  severity.  She  died 
on  the  day  of  Our  Lady's  Assumption  1798,  with  the  crucifiz 
before  her,  the  formula  of  her  profession  on  her  breast,  and 
holy  water  at  her  side,  with  which,  according  to  her  desire,  she 
was  repeatedly  sprinkled ;  and  thus,  having  supported  jue^'^au 
bout  eon  grand  personnage^  she  expired  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Languelet  according 
to  her  own  desire.  Her  grave  is  become  celebrated.  Persona 
resort  thither  to  commend  themselves  to  her  prayers ;  and  extraor- 
dinary facts  are  related  in  consequence,  of  which  the  candid  and 
cautious  biographer  says,  it  does  not  appertain  to  him  to  judge. 
Others  may  think  as  they  please ;  but  for  himself  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  God  should  work  any  new  miracles  to  make  him  believe, 
provisionally  at  least,  in  the  beatitude  of  a  soul,  whose  virtues, 
writings,  life,  and  death,  appear  to  him  a  series  of  miraculous 
events,  not  permitting  him  to  entertain  a  moment's  doubt  of  her 
sanctity.  She  may  be  regarded,  he  says,  as  the  prodigy  of  her 
age,  and  worthy  in  all  respects  to  be  compared  with  the  greatest  and 
most  extraordinary  persons  of  eiOier  sex  who  art  honoured  by 
the  church.  For  she  yields  nothing  to  them  in  virtue,  nor  in  the 
austerity  of  her  manners;  and  without  learning  of  any  kind, 
without  education,  without  even  the  power  of  expressing  herself, 
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being  obliged  for  that  purpote  to  employ  another  band,  she 
has  in  her  wnthigs  equalled^  perhaps  surpassed,  all  (hat  others 
liave  produced,  whether  in  the  class  of  inspiration  or  of  spiritual* 
iCy*  What  then  would  the  work  have  been,  if,  exceeding  as  it 
does  in  its  present  state  the  most  impressive  passages  of  St.  Tere- 
sa, she  had  been  able,  like  that  saint,  to  clothe  her  own  concept 
tions  in  her  own  words? 

Yet  with  a  modesty  worthy  of  himself,  the  Abb^  anticipates 
and  answers  the  qu«^tion,  whether  or  not  he  himself  was  endued 
with  a  certain  degree  of  infallibility,  as  necessary  for  his  conduct 
both  in  directing  such  a  personage  as  the  inspired  nun^  and  in  thus 
compiling  the  book  of  ner  revelations.  Without  entering  into 
any  reasons  for  or  against  such  a  supposition,  he  declares  himself 
to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  such  a  favour,  but  avtc  la  mime  candeur 
€t  la  mtmt  txdittU^  he  adds,  that  if  the  inspiration  of  the  sister  be 
albwed,  he  does  not  see  why,  for  the  same  object,  a  certain 
degree  of  supernatural  assistance  should  not  in .  mere  grace  be 
bestowed  upontheunworthy  instrument  whom  heaven  had  chosen 
to  assist  her;  and  when  he  calls  to  mind  that  those  who  are  the 
most  weak  and  despicable  in  themselves  are  preciselv  the  instru- 
ments by  whom,  in  such  cases,  God  is  usually  pleased  to  work,— 
upon  that  ground,  and  that  only,  it  appears  to  him,  that  no  one 
could  have  been  more  fitly  chosen  than  himself. 

Juridical  information  and  canonical  processes  could,  he  savs, 
prove  nothing  in  this  case,  being,  in  fact,  wholly  inapplicable* 
What  passes  between  God  and  the  soul  can  never  be  matter  of 
external  testimony.  Inspired  writings  must  always,  as  they 
always  have  done,  carry  in  themselves  the  proof  of  inspiration. 
That  there  can  have  been  no  collusion  in  the  matter  between 
himself  and  the  nun  is  proved  by  the  last  remarkable  dream  in 
which  the  Abbe  de  Fajole  is  mentioned !  And  that  the  nun  must 
have  been  inspired  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  her  frequent 
use  of  scripture,  which  she  had  never  read ;  and  by  the  perfect 
conformity  of  every  thing  in  her  writings  with  the  true  import  of 
the  scriptures ;  and  by  her  absolute  exemption  from  any  of  those 
errors  into  which  the  dblt$t  commentatorB  have  sometimes  fallen* 
Finally,  if  the  Revelations  of  St.  Bridget  have  been  approved  by 
the  Popes  and  by  a  general  council— it  the  writings  of  Magdelene 
di  Pazzi,  Catharine  of  Sienna,  St.  Teresa,  St.  Gertrude,  and 
others,  are  viewed  as  works  of  inspiration,  why  should  not  this  be 
Tega'rded  at  a  New  Apocalypse,  a  title  indua  which  he  had  once 
ihiouf^  ofprefimxng  to  the  work  f 

There  the  Abbi  speaks  truth.  He  may  appeal  with  full  confix 
doQce  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  ask  wh^ 
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bis  story  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  credit  which  that  church  has 
^iven  to  89  many  of  the  same  class,  resting  upon  no  better  author- 
ity. For  it  is  by  a  series  of  impostures  that  the  corruptions  of 
the  papal  church  have  constantly  been  supported,  legends  having 
been  mvented,  miracles  got  up,  and  inspiration  pretended  for 
every  false  doctrine,  every  pretension  of  the  priesthood,  every 
usurpation  of  the  popes,  every  scheme  of  the  monastic  orders ; 
and  this  from  the  earliest  times,  A  perpetual  succession  of  such 
frauds  can  be  shown  from  the  Letter  of  Tiberius  and  the  lives  of 
the  apostles  by  the  imaginary  Abdias,  down  to  the  Life  and  Re* 
velations  of  La  Soeur  Nativite.  None  of  all  these  exceeds  in 
effrontery,  though  many  may  vie  in  impiety^  with  the  production 
before  us,  which  is  of  our  own  times,  and  was  got  up  with  the 
approbation  of  the  heads  of  the  emigrant  clergy  in  England,  and 
the  chief  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  prelates  of  our  own  country. 
JNor  could  better  proof  be  given  than  this  illustration  affords,  of 
the  truth  of  those  memorable  words  of  Mr.  Francis  Plowden, 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic ; 

^  If  any  one  says,  or  pretends  to  insinuatey  that  modem  Romstn 
Catholics  differ  in  one  iota  from  their  ancestors,  he  either  deceives 
himself  or  wishes  to  deceive  others.^ 


Art.  VL — 1.  Reflections  upon  the  Value  of  the  British  West  Indian 

Colonies f  and  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces.    London. 

1826.    pp.  39. 
%  Observations  lyon  the  Importance  of  the  North  American  Colonies 

to  Great  Britain,  by  an  old  Inhabitant  of  British  America  (Mr. 

Haliburton.)    Halifax.     1825. 

'  ¥  MUST  have  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce,'  was  the  angry 
•*"  mandate  of  the  most  inveterate  and  the  most  powerful  foe 
that  Great  Britain  ever  had  to  contend  with  5  and  he  was  right— 
because,  as  he  well  knew,  it  was  by  the  possession  of  these  alone 
that  our  little  island  was  enabled  to  resist,  and  to  persevere  in 
resisting,  the  gigantic  power,  which,  in  the  sequel,  her  perseve- 
rance subdued. 

An  itinerant  professor  of  political  economy,  that  ^most  exact 
of  mora/ sciences,'  came  down  from  Scotland,  a  short  time  ago, 
to  the  metropolis  of  England,  ^  to  teach  our  senators  wisdom.^ 
Amone  the  many  new  and  wonderful  doctrines  which  he  deve- 
loped by  virtue  of  his  art,  he  astonished  the  graver  part  of  his 
audience  by  demonstrating  that  colonies  are  incumbrances,  that 
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tnercbant  ships  are  not  neceuarj  to  produce  seamen  for  the  navy, 
and  that  commerce  may  flourish  without  either  of  them.  Con* 
sistently  with  such  principles,  we  find  it  recommended,  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  a  contemporary  Journal,  in  which  these  new 
lights  are  usually  promulgated,  that  we  should  get  rid  of  our  colo? 
nies  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  take  no  concern  about  merchant 
shipping, — which  is  declared  to  be  but  'a  very  roundabout  way 
of  breeding  vsailors  for  our  navy.'  We  are  not  indeed  advised  to 
give  up  commerce  also ;  but  that^  we  are  told,  so  long  as  we  can 
manufacture  cheaper  and  better  than  other  nations,  will  assuredly 
come  lo  us  of  its  own  accord,  without  our  seeking  it. 

Our  ancestors  certainly  thought  and  acted  very  differently 
from  what  is  here  set  down;  but  their  boasted  wisdom  would 
seem,  in  our  more  enlightened  limes,  to  be  accounted  little  better 
than  foolishness :  they^  simply  enough,  imagined  that  commerce 
required  ships,  that  ships  produced  seamen,  and  that  colonies 
were  the  surest  means  of  augmenting  both ;  and  thus  thinking, 
they  passed  what  they  considered  to  be  salutary  laws  for  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  all  three.  We  are  not  disposed*  to 
undervalue  the  researches  of  those  who  labour  on  the  debateable 
ground  of  Political  Economy,  though  we  are  very  far  from  think- 
ing ihat  to  be  the  most  exact  of  moral  sciences,  on  the  terms  and 
definitions  of  which  no  two  of  its  votaries  are  agreed;  but  it  is  the 
mere  and  palpable  quackery  of  it  that  we  are  now  about  to  arraign. 
We  are  ready  enough  to  admit  that  length  of  time  and  change  of 
circumstances  may  have  called  for  some  modification  both  ofsta- 
tutes  and  of  opinions;  but  we  do  hope  that,  whatever  party  may 
direct  the  government  of  this  country,  the  great  principles,  bv  an 
adherence  to  which  our  naval  power  and  superiority  have  been 
established,  will  never  be  abandoned  f(9r  wild  and  visionary  theo** 
ries,  hatched  in  the  brains  of  Scotch  metaphysicians,  or  certaia 
poh'tical  economists  of  the  new  school,  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
would  have  been  very  apt  to  designate  as  ^  Saltimbancoes,  Quack- 
salvers and  Charlatans.' 

One  of  the  main  positions  laid  down  by  thes^  theorists  is, 
^  that  no  colony  is  worth  retaining,  unless  the  mother^country  de- 
rives from  it  a  revenue  equal  to  the  expenditure  upon  it.'  This 
doctrine  may  unquestionably  be  considered  as  consistent  with 
that  bare,  rigid,  and  penurious  economy,  which  would  reduce 
every  thing  to  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It  is  a 
creed  suitable  enough  !■*  the  Domestic  Economy  of  the  merchant 
and  the  shopkeeper,  i^o  will  do  well  to  regulate  all  their  trans- 
SLCtions  by  it ;  but  the  views  of  a  great  nation,  like  England,  should 
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not  be  thus  fettered  by  contiderationf  of  paltry  gains,  atd  ciL 
eulations  of  bow  many  abillings.  her  iipportani  poseessioos  maj 
aend  iqto  the  treasury  of  the  mother-country*    We  have  coDtemp' 
tttously  been  called  a  nation  of  shopkeepers : — Let  us  adopt  lbs  ' 
theory  of  the  northern  ^ges,  and  we  shall  deserve  the  reproach. 

There  are  few  people,  we  believe,  who,  if  ihey  dispassionately 
consider  the  subject,  would  not  rather  regard  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  1^  so  many  outworks  by  means  of  which  her  (citadei 
is  strengthened  and  secured, — as  so  many  limbs  through  whkJi 
her  language,  laws,  and  religion  circulate  and  are  spread  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth — limbs  which,  if  once  cut  off,  wouki 
leave  little  of  life  in  the  mutilated  trunk*  It  was  once  the  boast 
of  Spain,  and  may  now  be  England^  that  the  sun  never  set  on 
her  dominions — let  us  not,  at  the  instigation  of  politkel  quacks, 
consent  to  abridge  our  brilliant  day,  but  rather  lengthen  it,  if 
possible,  by  extending  our  foreign  possessions* — Let  us  reCTrd 
these  as  constituent  parts  of  one  great  empire,  inhabited  by  child- 
ren sprung  from  one  comioon  parent* — Let  us  apt  towards  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  estrange  them  from  looking  upon  our 
happy  island  as  their  mother-country.*— Let  thein  not  be  latighl 
to  consider  England  as  an  unnatural  parent,  whose  only  concern 
about  them  is  how  much  revenue  she  can  extort  from  their  iodus* 
try. 

With  these  feelings,  we  would  ask,  if  there  be  any  on^,  except 
&  cold  calculating  economist  of  the  new  school, so  base  as  to  pro* 

Cse  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  rock  pf  Gibraltar,  merely 
cause  the  military  expenses  annually  voted  by  parliament  for 
preserving  it  (o  England  somewhat  exceed  its  revenue  t  yet  this 
Is  a  case  which  falls  precisely  under  the  position  assumed  by 
these  sages  j  according  to  their  principles,  most  unquestionably 
*  this  colony  is  not  worth  retaining.'  The  Cape  of  Good  dope  is 
Another  colony  that  requires  an  annual  expenditure  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  garrison ;  yet  the  late  Lord  Melville  (then  Mr* 
Dundas)  declared,  in  his  place,  that  the  minister  who  should  give 
it  up  would  deservj^  to  lose  his  head ;  he  knew  that  it  might  be, 
and  the  event  soon  proved  that  it  was,  of  incalculable  value  purely 
as  an  outpost  to  our  Indian  dominions,  where  a  healthy  body  of 
men  mi$;ht  be  seasoned,  trained,  and  cheaply  maintained,  in  rear 
diness  for  service,  when  wanted  in  that  quarter. 

Again,  the  great  and  flourishing  colonies  of  Kew  South  Wales 
and  Van  Dicmen^s  land  have  not  return{|d  anything  hitherto,  and 
may  never  make  any  direct  return,  in  tkrahape  of  revenue,  to  the 
treasury  of  the  mother-country,  but,  on  the  contrary^  may  require, 
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fee  «ome  jears  to  come,  ta  ftimu^l  T«Ce  of  monejr  (torn  parliasieDt* 
Tbey  have  however  conferred  wealth  and  happioess  on  thousands  of 
fiuotlies,  and  have  betsn  the  means  of  rescuing  from  vice  and  miserjr 
■lany  tens  of  thousands,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  thrown 
back  upon  society  to  repeat  their  former  crimes  with  aggravated 
▼illany,  and  who,  in  this  distant  school  of  reform,  have  now  be* 
come  honest  and  useful  members  of  society.  It  is  besides  not 
loo  much  to  expect  that,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  these  colo^ 
nies  will  be  the  means  of  carrying  commerce  and  civilization  into 
the  numerous  and  populous  islands  of  the  Australasian  sea,  whoee 
inhabitants  are  at  present  degraded  to  the  very  lowest  state  of 
savage  barbarism.  He  must  be  a  penurious,  but  not  a  political 
economist,  who  would  refuse  a  few  hundred  thovsand  pounds  to 

Sitn  such  objects.  A  sound  reasoner  would,  we  apprehend,  argue 
e  question  thus :  whether  a  colony  pays  the  expense  of  its  owa 
civil  government,  or  pays  a  revenue  equal  in  amount  into  the  ex- 
chequer, in  which  latter  case,  the  mother-country  shall  pay  the 
civil  government,  the  account,  when  analj^sed,  is  one  and  the  same: 
The  colonies  we  have  mentioned  do  therefore,  virtually,  make 
large  payments  into  the  exchequer,  for  the  exchequer  would  have 
t0  maxe  large  payments  to  them  Arom  the  taxation  of  the  mother^ 
country,  were  it  not  for  the  proceeds  of  their  ovm  local  taxation^ 
Again,  it  is  not,  and  we  trust  never  will  be,  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  that  her  colonies  should  pa^  a  revenue  directly  into 
the  exchequer  in  exact  proportion  as  their  resources  increase;  but 
that  the  surplus  should  be  absorbed  in  the  military,  ordnance,  ahd, 
if  required,  naval  expenditure  necessary  for  their  protection,  and 
generally  in  whatever  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  colonies; 
This  we  hold  to  be  a  wise  and  liberal  system, -thoueh  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  so  dogmatically  enounced,  ^  that  no 
colony  is  worth  keeping  unless  the  mother-country  derives  a  re^ 
venue  from  it  etfual  to  the  expenditure.'  Had  such  a  doctrine  beea 
acted  upon,  England  would  not  at  thib  moment  have  possessed  a 
single  colony.  It  is  with  infant  colonies  as  with  infant  children—^ 
they  must  be  expensive  before  tbey  are  profitable ;  but  our  new 
economists  seem  to  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  sa^e  manual  Of 
the  Chinese,  who  strangle  their  plitld>^n  to  the  birth  in  order  to 
avoid  th0  expense  of  bringing  them  up. 

These,  however,  are  not  specifically  the  colonies  against  which 
tlie  inveterate  and  uncompromising  hostility  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  new  school  is  particularly  directed.  They  are  those  of  the 
West  Indies  and  North  America.  The  former,  indeed,  yield  sd 
v^rj  considerable  a  revenue,  that  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange 
tbey  should,  even  upon  these  centlemen^s  own  principles,  be  thus 
aaaailed.    Such,  however,  is  the  fact;  and,  in  order  to  preserve 
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Gonie  little  shadow  of  conststiencj,  the  advocates  of  the  new  tbe^ 
ory  are  particularly  careful  to  exhibit  only  partial  and  inaccurate 
statements  of  their  expense,  and  withhold  whatever  is  ex  fade  to 
their  advantage.  They  know  well  enough  that  the  West  India 
islands  pay  in  the  shape  of  duties  about  five  millions  a  year  into 
the  treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  one-tenth  part  of  the 
whole  of  the  national  income; — that  they  take  in  return  about 
one-half  that  sum  in  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  that  the  trade  gives  employment  to  twenty 
thousand  British  seamen,  and  to  a  thousand  British-I)uilt  ships.' 
Nor  can  they  be  ignorant,  amidst  ail  their  talk  about  great 
expense,  that  all  the  West  Indian  colonies  support  their  uiternal 
governments  out  of  their  internal  taxation ;  and  that  Jamaica,  in 
addition,  pays  also  the  expenses  of  the  military  force  necessary 
for  its  protection. 

But  these  obvious  and  great  advantages  are  overlooked,  and 
the  question  met  by  broad  assertions  that  we  owe  nothing  to  the 
West  Indies ;  that,  in  fact,  the  five  millions  paid  into  the  trea* 
sury  are  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  England ; 
and  that  we  are  no  more  obliged  to  the  proprietors  of  West  India 
estates,  for  this  addition  to  our  revenue,  than  to  the  inhabitants 
of  China  for'  the  three  or  four  millions  raised  by  the  importation 
of  their  teas;  that,  in  fine,  we  could  procure  sugars  cheaper  from 
foreigners  and  the  East  Indies,  if  the  additional  duties  to  whicih 
foreign  and  East  India  sugars  are  liable  were  removed. 

These  are  assumptions  which  have  not  yet  been  submitted  to 
the  test  of  proof;  but,  even  if  what  these  economists  say  were 
true ;  even  if  we  could  get  other  sugars  at  a  farthing,  a  hal^nny, 
or  three  farthings  a  pound  cheaper,  are  we  to  forego  all  political 
advantages,  for  the  sake  merely  of  so  paltry  a  c6nsideration  ?— Are 
they  besides  aware  of  tifs  total  uncertainty  of  any  steady  supply 
being  obtained  from  so  distant  a  country  as  the  East  Indies,  whose 
tenure  is  certainly  not  more  secure  than  that  of  the  West ;  and 
whose  inhabitants  are  not  more  disposed  to  undergo  the  severe 
labour  of  cultivating  sugar,  than  are  the  free  blacks  of  St.  Domingo  f 
We  fearlessly  assert  that  at  this  or  aAy  given  moment,  there  is  not 
in  all  China,  Cochin  China,  Siam,  and  Hindostan  put  together,  as 
much  su^ar  to  be  procured  as  would  serve  the  United  Kingdom 
for  one  week's  consumption ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  years,  sup- 
posing all  to  remain  tranquil,  a  supply  might  perhaps  be  raised^ 
Vet  it  would  always  be  precarious  in  those  free  countries  which 
Know  no  other  classes  of  men,  but  tyrants  and  slaves.  And 
who  will  assure  us  that,  when,  by  throwing  away  our  colonies,  we 
have  made  ourselves  dependent  oft  foreigners,  they  will  continue 
to  supply  us  cheaply,  pr  that  they  will  take  our  maauiactures  and 
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produce  in  return  ?  The  millenntum  is  not  yet  arrived,  when  wanr 
shall  cease — when  the  world  shall  be  reduced  to  one  great  famK 
Ijr — whose  one  cocnmon  interest  shall  actuate  the  min(fe  of  all  its 
members  alike.  Till  that  |f)criod  does  arrive,  far  distant,  say  we, 
be  the  day  that  Great  Britain  shall  be  reduced  to  depend  on  tho 
Hberatity  and  generosity  ot  foreigners  \ 

But  the  absurdity  of  giving  away  a  valuable  colony,  even  if 
its  products  were  somewhat  more  expensive  than  might  be  sup^ 
plied  from  a  foreign  market,  does  not  rest  here ;  the  foreigner 
woald  naturally  prefer  to  bring  his  produce  in  his  own  shipping, 
•—which  was  the  policy  strictly  adhered  to  by  our  own  ances* 
tors ;  the  consequence  would  be,  the  death-blow  of  our  shipping 
interest;  and  as  to  seamen,  it  is  quite  clear,  we  should  very  soon 
have  none  of  them  to  man  our  fleet,  which  indeed  would  be  ren- 
dered unnecessary,  when  we  had  neither  colonies,  nor  shipping, 
nor  commerce  to  protect.  One  advantage,  in  truth,  we  might 
gain ;  the  expense  of  building  and  keeping  in  repair  one  hundred 
sail  of  noble  ships  of  the  line  would  then  be  wholly  saved,  and 
those  great  floating  masses,  which  are  now  preserved  with  so  much 
care,  might  quietly  be  left  to  rot  at  their  moorings. 

How  different  was  the  opinion  of  the  sagacious  Tatleyrand-r 
the  crafty  Ulysses  of  our  times — when  he  was  urging  the  posses- 
sion of  colonies,  to  enable  France  to  keep  up  such  a  fleet  as  might 
reach  the  vitals  of  her  great  rival !  He  considered  colonies  as 
the  sheet  anchor  of  Great  Britain,  the  support  of  her  navy,  the 
fortress  of  her  power,  ^  Render  these  useless,  or  deprive  her  of 
them,'  said  he,  ^  and  you  break  down  her  last  wall ;  you  fill  up 
her  last  moat !' 

If  we  were  to  push  the  argument  of  these  advocates  for  the 
^ivifif^-up  system  (that  of  saving  expense  and  getting  our  articles 
of  consumption  somewhat  cheaper)  a  little  farther,  or  rather  bring 
it  somewhat  nearer  home,  we  do  not  see  why  we  might  not  give 
up  Ireland  at  once  to  Charles  X.,  and  Scotland  to  Charles  XIV. 
We  should,  no  doubt,  get  our  butter  and  linens  from  the  one,  and 
salt  herrings  and  whiskey  from  the  other,  on  terms,  as  easy  or 
more  so^than  those  on  which  we  now  receive  them.  It  matters 
not  to  these  calculating  economists  to  whom  we  resign  our  pos- 
sessions; with  them  national  honour  is  but  a  name;  and  patriot- 
ism a  phantom  which  has  no  existence;  they  afiect  to  regard  the 
whole  world  with  an  equal  eye — 

Tros  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur — 

except,  indeed,  that  the  force  of  their  philanthropy  would  seem 
to  act  in  direct  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  object,  and  with- 
out the  least  desire  of  ascertaining  of  what  that  is  worthv. 

But  the  advocates  for  giving  up  the  West  India  islands, — 
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whether  to  the  blacks  or  to  die  Americans,  or  to  an  j  one  lk& 
will  take  them — have  still  another  argument  in  reserve ;-— tha 
they  have  always  been  the  cause  of  wars,  and  will  again  in  al 
probability  involve  us  in  hostilities*  What  sa  vs  the  sensible  writ 
tr  of  the  ^  Reflections,^  on  this  part  of  the  subject  t 

^  Are  we  then  exempted  from  the  common  lot  of  maokiod  in  India  t 
Have  no  wars  taken  place  in  the  Mysore,  or  with  the  Mahrattas,  or 
with  the  Burmese  1  The  West  Indies  are  at  any  rate  the  grave  of  oar 
army,  and  cause  an  alarming  consumption  of  our  men.  This  is  in  truth 
an  evil,  but  one  considerably  diminished  by  the  superior  barracks,  and 
more  judicious  arrangements  lately  adopted.  But  have  we  not  jungle 
fevers  to  contend  with  in  the  East  ? — ^no  alarming  attacks  of  cholera 
iporbus  sweeping  away  the  inhabitants  of  whole  provinces !  The 
returns  of  the  number  of  recruits  annually  sent  out  to  the  King's  regi- 
ments, as  well  as  to  the  East  India  Company's  European  corps,  would 
unfortunately  answer  this  question. 

*  Upon  such  futile  circulations  as  the  foregoing,  is  the  boasted  saving 
ef  one  penny  in  the  pound  of  sugar  held  forth  to  the  public ;  and  opoo 
such  grouncfe,  and  in  the  very  uncertain  expectation  of  such  a  reward, 
are  we  called  upon  to  neglect  and  undervalue  our  West  Indian  posaea- 
sions !  to  change  our  system ;  to  endanger  a  revenue  of  five  millioBa 
sterling  per  annum ;  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  market  for  our  produce  mA 
manufactures,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  yearly ;  to  hazard  the  lofet 
of  employment  for  20,000  seamen ;  and  to  bring  distress  upon  all  the 
British  interests  connected  with  our  West  Indian  possessions ;  the  inevi- 
table re-action  of  which  upon  the  landed,  the  funded,  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  classes  in  Great  Britain  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  horror.' — ^p.  17 — 19. 

We  are  afVaid,  however,  that  the  exertions  of  the  political  eco- 
nomists are  by  no  means  the  most  formidable  at  present  at  work 
for  the  ruin  of  our  West  India  colonies.  The  persevering  efforts 
of  a  different  description  of  men  to  make  the  slave  population  dis- 
satisfied with  their  condition;  the  popular  feeling  which  their  ex* 
aggerated  accounts  of  the  treatment  and  sufferings  of  the  blacks 
have  interested  in  their  favour ;  the  violent  and  inflammatory  ha* 
rangues  in  parliament  and  at  tavern  meetings,  which  have  raised 
delusive  expectations  in  the  breasts  of  these  unfortunate  beings-^ 
are  all  but  too  well  calculated  to  hasten  a  state  of  thingf  that,  if 
QOt  firmly  resisted  in  time,  can  end  only  in  one  general  insurrec- 
tion throughout  the  West  India  islands ! 

The  abolitionists  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  or  rather  they  are 
compelled  to  admit,  that  a  West  India  estate  is  just  as  much 
the  property  of  the  owner,  as  Chatswortb  is  of  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire ;  nor  do  they  blink  the  question  of  the  ruin  which  the 
measure  of  immediate  abolition  would  occasion  to  the  proprie- 
tors ;  and  they  therefore  talk  of  compensation — to  be  taken  oat 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  England — but,  let  us  ask,  who  « 
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to  compensate  the  nation?*— who  can  pay  England  for  vohmta- 
rilj  depriving  herself  of  every  port  for  the  reception  of  her  fleets 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  at  a  time  too,  when  so  many  states  <mi 
the  great  continent  of  America  are  rapidly  rising  into  importanqe 
and  power  ?    When  the  right  arm  of  her  strength  shall  be  thus 
cut  oflP— when  her  commerce  has  decayed — when  her  navy  has 
mouldered  away,  and  with  it  every  motive  of  national  honour  and 
ambition  has  been  extinguished — what  compensation  can  be  made 
for  such  sacrifices  to  ^  f  Advancing,  as  we  have  recently  done, 
with  frightful  rapidity,  in  the  very  footsteps  of  the  Economistes 
and  the  Amis  des  Ifoirs^  let  us  hope  that  the  check  given  by  our 
present  embarrassments  may  allow  us  time  for  reflecting,  that  the 
government  of  a  great  nation  was  undermined,  and  eventually 
overturned,  by  the  measures  of  the  one  faction,  and  its  fairest  co- 
lony lost  and  ruined  by  the  labours  of  the  other. 
'    Let  us  now  advert  to  our  North  American  colonies.    ^  We  de- 
fy,' say  our  modern  economists^  ^  any  one  to  point  out  a  single 
benefit,  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  derived  by  us  from  the  posses- 
sion of  Canada,  and  our  other  colonies  in  North  America.'-^ 
*  They  are  productive  of  heavy  expense  to  Great  Britain,  but  of 
nothing  else/ — The  admission  of  tneir  timber,  they  assert,  *  has 
done  much  to  cripple  and  destroy  the  advantageous  commerce 
we  formerly  carried  on  with  the  Baltic' — and   ^  for  whom,'  it  is 
asked,  *'  are  the  f>eople  of  Britain  made  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
inferior  timber  ?    The  answer  is  obvious.    Every  man  of  sense, 
whether  in  the  cabinet  or  out  of  it,  knows,  that  Canada  must,  at 
no  distant  period,  be  merged  in  the  American  republic ;'  and  the 
conclusion  is,  that  *•  John  Bull  discovers  no  very  great  impatience 
of  taxation,  when  he  quietly  allows  his  pockets  to  be  drained,  in 
order  to  clear  and  fertilize  a  province  for  the  use  of  his  rival, 
Jonathan.' 

We  are  ready  and  willing  to  take  up  the  defiance  so  cavalierly 
thrown  out,  and  we  do  so  in  the  confidence  that  we  shall  be  abte 
to  show  the  folly  and  the  fallacy  of  these  gratuitous  assertions. 

We  thinl^it  will. not  be  denied  that  maritime  power  can  alone 
spring  from  and  be  nurtured  among  maritime  states,  and  that  it 
will  increase  and  be  supported  with  the  increase  of  a  maritime 
population.  We  suppose  it  will  also  be  admitted,  that  whatever 
adds  to  the  means  and  the  strength  of  a  rival  power  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  diminishing  of  the  means  and  strength  of  that  power 
from  which  the  addition  has  been  made.  If  this  be  true,  and  if 
Canada  and  the  other  provinces  '  must  merge,  as  every  IxJdy 
knows,  in  the  American  republic,'  it  is  quite  clear  that  America 
will  gain,  and  that  England  will  lose,  just  as  great  an  advantage 
as  Canada,  and  the  other  colonies,  are  capable  of  bestowing ;  and 

VOL.  xzxiu.  NO,  66.— Q.  R.  53  that 
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tkat  the  evil  to  JEagland  viU  be  &r  nore  terkms  and  in^ortaiit 
than  any  advantage  she  gooM  kooe  for  ki  «et(ing  rtd  of  tlie  es- 
pease  incurred  by  the  poseotsioo  oi  then.  But  let  us  descend  lo 
particttbrs. 

If  Canada  aad  tbe  itei  them  prerincesfmiff  merge  m  the  Aiieri* 
can  repnbKc,  tfate  can  only  happen  by  conquest  or  by  cesskm.**^ 
As  to  the  latter,  we  should  be  grieved,  indeed,  if  we  saw  the  sl^hl- 
«st  reason  to  suppose  that  bis  Majesty^s  government  ever  for  a  me- 
ment  contemplated  such  a  voluntary  sacrifice.  We  are  well  aware, 
at  the  safme  thne,  that  a  verv  geoerail,  but  erroneous,  opinion  has 
prevailed  as  to  the  policy  of  giving  them  up,  rather  tluin  eagage 
in  a  contest  for  their  preservation — we  have  been  told  ti«f«c  ail 
nauBtam  that  they  are  a  miUslone  round  oar  aeck— that  they  are 
«ot  worth  retaining,  &c.  If  there  be  any  real  groands  for  aach 
an  opinion,  the  sooner,  andoubtedly,  the  sacrifice  is  made  the 
better;  but,  as  we  devoutly  believe  it  to  rest  on  no  foandatioa  at 
all,  we  do  hope  and  trust  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  will  pub- 
licly declare  their  firm  determination  to  encourage,  protect,  and 
defend,  by  all  the  means  and  resources  of  the  nation,  the  Cana* 
das,  and  the  sister  provinces — which  is  due  to  Hum ;  aad,  by  so 
doing,  discountenance  at  once  the  mischievous  doctrines  of  the 
new  school  of  political  economy,  which  are  so  well  calculated 
to  keep  u^  the  erroneous  impressbn.  This,  as  Mr.  HaHburtoa 
justly  observes,  ^  cannot  be  too  early  refuted,  because  the  pro^ 
mulgatron  of  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  weaken  the  tie  between 
the  mother-country  and  her  colonies.' 

A  sort  of  uneasy  feeling  has  been  created  among  country  ge»> 
tiemen  in  particular,  because  the  Americans  are  and  have  been 
building  some  ten  or  twelve  huge  unwieldy  ships  of  the  line;  as 
if  these  few  large  floating  masses  of  timber  were  destined  to  ann»> 
hilate  the  British  navy.  But  these  nervous  people,  we  suspect, 
have*  never  gi^'en  themselves  the  trouble  of  inquiring  how  even 
this  limited  number  of  ships  are  to  he  manned-^ whether  the  ma- 
ritime states  of  America  are  now,  or  ever  will  be,  able  to  produce 
seamen  enough  for  even  the  little  fleet  they  have  alr^y  decreed 
to  build  ?  The  author  of  the  ^  Observations'  has  taken,  as  we 
think,  a  just  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

^  It  must  be  admitted,  that  a  countty  so  situated  (m  Aaierioa)  may  be* 
eome  very  powerful  upon  the  ocean ;  aod  it  is  highly  pn^ble  that  tiM 
navy  of  (fae  United  States  will  very  soon  be  a  valuable  addidon  to  the 
fleets  of  any  of  the  European  powers  da  future  wars.  Bat  let  it  he  reopl* 
leeted,  that  France  md  Spain  possess  all  the  advantages  which  havebaea 
enumerated,  aod  yet  their  united  naval  force  has  ever  been  unequal  ta 
overpower  that  of  Great  Britain.  And  to  what  is  it  owing,  that  thir^ 
iniUions  of  F^renchmen,  aided  by  ten  millions  of  Spaniards,  are  unable  to 
eq^p  and  man  fleets  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  the  navy  of  an 
island  which  does  not  possess  half  that  population  ?— ptincipafly  to  this : 

that 
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IM  tte  labftWluils  of  tbe  iBlttd  pftrti  •£  Fraoc€  aod  ^ain,  which  f^ 
aa  lafg«  a  portioo  of  their  pofHilatioB,  redde  ia  a  ceiMtry  which  affiarif 
tliean  the  lieaof  of  Mibaistciice  without  oUigiag  tliaiD  to  seek  it  abrea4, 
and  thej  are  therefore  indiapoaed  to  eocoimter  the  iMtfdihip  ef  a  set- 
man^s  life ;  whereas  Great  Britain  is  ef  erj  where  surroimided  by  tl^a 
ocean ;  the  moat  inland  parts  of  the  island  are  not  Terj  distant  from  the 
sea ;  and  as  the  productions  of  the  soil  would  not  support  a  Terr  name- 
roos  population,  a  large  proportion  of  its  people  are  cocnpelted  to  seek 
their  subsistence  bj  engaging  in  the  fisheries,  or  in  the  coasting  and 
Ibfeign  trade,  and  it  is  from  this  hardy  and  enterprising  portion  of  her 
««A>ject9,  that  Great  Britain  derives  the  means  of  establishing  and  main- 
taming  her  superiority  upon  the  ocean. 

*  How  It  is  ertdent  that  the  United  States  of  America,  even  now,  re- 
iettUe  the  countries  of  France  and  Spain,  in  this  particular,  more  than 
Ch^at  Britain ;  and  as  their  people  recede  from  the  ocean,  and  plant 
ttemaelTes  in  the  vaUiea  beyond  the  Alleghaoy  Mountains,  the  resem- 
Maace  will  still  be  greater :  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  dbtant  regions  will  ttve  and  die  without  erer  havii^  placed  their 
feet  qpon  the  deck  of  a  ship,  and  will,  consequently,  add  nothing  to  the 
marittme  pooulation  of  the  country ;  the  rich  productions  of  their  fertile 
Tallies  will  mid  their  way  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  provide  abundant 
means  of  carrying  on  foreign  trade  ;  but  the  carriers  of  these  produc- 
tkrns  to  fSkt  foreign  market  will  either  be  foreigners,  or  natives  of  the 
Atlanfk  States.'— ^Mfervottony,  ^c.  p.  5—5 

Mr*  Haliburton  concludes,  therefore,  and  we  think  (airly 
eiU)u|h5  that  to  these  slates,  acud  chiefly  to  those  of  N^w  Yq9V» 
afid  Mew  Essland,  must  America  look  for  the  paeans  of  M9iming 
a  n»¥y.  Ahhough  the  aouthern  states  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia,  carry  on  an  extensive  foreicn  trade,  they  have  no 
cowiQiodious  harbours  for  ships  of  war  of  the  larger  classes  ;  their 
etimate  and  the  nature  of  their  population  eoually  unfit  them  to 
l^rodtKe  hardy  and  enterprizing  sailors;  ana  they  have  few,  if 
any,  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  which  are  every  where  the 
great  and  unfailing  nursery  for  seamen. 

^  Tlie  mercantile  se»-perts  (he  continues)  to  th^  southward  of  tte  I>e»- 
taware  will  doubtless  produce  a  very  respectable  pua^ber  i^sailors  at  the 
ComoMoceoieat  of  a  war,  but  as  it  is  notorious  that  merchants  usually 
navigate  their  vessels  with  the  smallest  possible  number  of  hands,  the 
efisf  loyment  of  these  men  in  the  navy,  in  a  country  where  the  labouriag 
classes  cannot  provide  substitutes  for  them,  will  not  only  be  productive 
^  great  inconvenience  to  tlie  mercantile  interest,  but  will  render  it  diffi- 
COH,  if  m^  impracticable,  for  the  American  navy  to  procure  further 
recruits  from  the  southern  states  after  it  has  made  its  first  sweep  from 
Hie  skips  of  the  merchants;  for  surely  tliese  who  are  destined  to  wrest 
the  sovereigDiy  ef  the  seas  from  Great  Britain,  wUi  not  be  selected  from 
the  iadoleai  ak? ei  of  the  sonthem  planter.^— O&ssrvoiMiu,  4*«.  pp.  6»  6. 

Admiltifig  than,  aa  we  must,  that  the  North-eastern  states,  by 
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the  habits  and  pursuits  of  their  population,  are  the  m^n  fvbps  of 
the  American  navy,  let  us  next  follow  Mr.  Haliburton  in  bis 
inquiry  as  to  the  present  situation  of  those  states,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  their  being  able  to  increase  the  means  they  already  pos- 
sess  of  giving  naval  strength  to  their  country. 

'  The  states  of  New  York  and  New  England  are  now  old  settled 
countries  :  the  population  of  the  former  may  become  more  numerous  in 
the  back  parts  of  the  country,  but  an  increase  in  that  quarter  will  add 
but  little  to  her  maritime  strength.  But  New  England^  and  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  New  York,  are  already  so  fully  peopled,  that  frequent 
emigrations  take  place  from  them  to  the  inland  states.  Massachusetts 
does  not,  and,  we  believe  we  may  say,  cannot  raise  within  herself  bread 
to  support  her  present  population,  and  therefore  can  never  expect  to 
increase  her  numbers  very  rapidly  ;  while  the  western  territory  offers 
to  her  youth  the  tempting  prospect  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  thdt  rich 
country,  upon  easier  terms  than  they  can  procure  it  within  her  limits. 

'  Let  it  not  then  be  deemed  chimerical  to  say,  that  America  has  oo 
immediate  prospect  of  becoming  a  great  naval  power. 

^  If  the  confederation  of  these  states  continue,  they  will  no  doubt  be- 
come rich  and  powerful  to  a  degree  that  may  defy  all  aggression ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  acquire  a  naval  force  that  will  prove 
formidable  to  the  powers  of  Europe.  Germany  has  been  among  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  and  Austria  and  Hui^ry  now  pro- 
duce valuable  articles  of  export;  but  these  countries,  from  their  geogra- 
phical situations,  cannot  produce  a  maritime  population ;  other  nations 
have  therefore  become  the  carriers  of  their  productions,  and  they  have 
never  possessed  any  power  upon  the  ocean.  The  inland  states  of  Ame- 
rica are  precisely  in  the  same  situation ;  and  1  close  these  observations 
by  repeating,  first,  that  the  sources  of  the  naval  power  of  America  must 
be  principally  derived  from  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  EogUnd ; 
and,  secondly,  that  there  will  be  no  great  increase  of  the  maritime 
population  of  those  states  until  the  western  territory  is  fully  peopled. 
When  these  fertile  vallies  are  all  occupied,  and  no  longer  hold  out  a 
temptation  to  the  youth  of  the  Atlantic  States  to  remove  thither,  then 
they  must  follow  the  example  of  their  ancestors  in  Great  Britain :  and  if 
the  soil  of  their  native  country  will  not  yield  them  a  subsistence,  they 
must  seek  it  from  the  sea  which  washes  its  shores :  but  that  day,  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  is  far  distant.  Ages  must  elapse  before  that 
Tast  country  through  which  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Mississip- 
pi rail,  will  afford  no  further  room  for  the  enterprising  emigrant^-*- 
Observations^  ^c.  pp.  6,  7. 

The  Americans  themselves  are  beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  truth 
of  these  observations,  and  are  now  feeling  and  confessing  the  diffi- 
culty of  manning  their  ships  of  war,  few  as  these  are.*  We  have 
now  before  us  the  report  of  the  minister  of  the  department  of  the 

*  One  sail  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  7  sloops,  and  5  schooners,  in  commission.  Total 
uumber  of  men  voted,  4090* 

navy 
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navy  (of  the  9d  of  December  last) ;  in  which  the  great  difficulty  of 
procuring  and  enlisting  seamen  is  particularly  stated — with  sore 
complaints  of  the  consequent  detention  of  vessels  and  increase  of 
expense.  The  minister  urges  strongly  the  necessity  of  having 
some  system  devised  to  ensure  voluntary  enlistments  sufficient  to 
meet  tb^r  increasing  wants;  admitting,  and  apparently  regretting, 
that  their  free  institutions  militate  against  the  manning  of  the  fleet«» 
'Two  of  the  features  of  this  system,'  he  observes,  '  will  probably 
be,  to  admit  mere  boys,  in  the  character  of  apprentices,  and  enlist 
robust  and  healthy  landsmen  in  the  interior/ — We  frankly  confess 
that  we  consider  it  a  vain  hope  to  look  for  robust  and  healthy 
men  from  the  interior,  so  long  as  some  five  dollars  worth  of  land 
will  affi>rd  as  much  pork  and  poultry,  homminy  and  Johnny-cake 
as  will  maintain  a  whole  family. 

Now  let  us  see  to  what  extent  the  surrender  of  our  North 
American  colonies  to  the  United  States,  as  recommended  by 
these  Economists,  would  enable  the  latter  to  increase  their  naval 
power.  ^America  would,  in  the  first  place,  gain  an  additional  sea- 
coast,  equal  in  extent  to  that  which  she  already  possesses,  and  of 
a  description  very  superior  to  it  for  the  formation  of  a  navy  and 
the  support  of  a  maritime  population.  Commencing  at  the  ndble 
bay  of  Passamaquoddy  and  its  islands,  where  the  American  line 
now  terminates,  we  find  the  inhabitants  mostly  sea-faring  people. 
The  town  of  St.  Andrew's  is  rapidly  rising  into  mercantile  impor* 
tance,  and  is  resorted  to  by  numbers  of  European  fishing  and 
coastioe  vessels.  Hard  by  is  the  town  of  St.  John's,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  nne  river  of  the  same  name,  down  which  timber  is  floated 
in  such  quantities  as  to  engage  many  hundred  vessels  in  export- 
ing it  to  Great  Britain,  and  bringing  back  those  supplies  of  British 
goods,  which  the  wants  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population  an- 
nually demand.  Ship-building  is  also  carried  on  in  the  river  to  a 
great  extent. 

The  colonies  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  whose  shores 
surround  the  bay  of  Fundy,  can  scarcely  be  exceeded,  for  the 
most  part»  in  point  of  fertility.  Gypsum  and  coal  abound  on  all 
these  coasts ;  and,  difficult  as  the  navigation  is,  on  account  of  the 
rapid  tides,  there  is  scarcely  the  house  of  a  farmer  in  which  some 
member  of  the  family  will  not  be  found  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  the  coasting  vessels,  and  conducting  them  in  safety  up  or  down 
this  magnificent  bay. 

The  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  Cape 
St.  Mary's  to  Cape  North  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  may  oe 
calleil,  s«r'  ffy^f^  the  fishing  coast,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
produce  hardy  and  enterprizing  seamen.  They  abound  with  nu- 
merous 
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■lerous  and  commodious  harbours,  capable  of  aflbrding  skelter  to 
the  largest  vessels. 

^  The  shores  swarm  with  fish,  and,  notwithstanding  the  effects  of  the 
lestrictions  upon  our  commerce,  wbicb  the  liberal  policj  of  the  mother 
country  is  now  about  to  remove,  the  natural  advantages  of  this  part  of 
Nova  Scotia  has  induced  many  enterprizing  merchants  in  the  settlements 
4klong  the  coast,  not  only  to  carry  on  tbe  shore  fishery  to  a  great  extent, 
but  to  employ  vessels  m  tbe  Labrador  and  Bank  fisherv  also.  Now  that 
these  restrictions  are  removed,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  laid 
epen  to  us,  tbere  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  our  population  upon  this  coast 
will  most  rapidly  increase — tbe  numbers  of  tbe  fishermen  will  very  soon 
be  more  than  doubled — and  the  supplies  which  these  fisheries  will  re- 
4)aire,  will  increase  tbe  coasting  trade  in  the  same  ratio  that  tbe  fisheries 
diemselves  increase — tbus  producing,  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  climate, 
a  most  extensive  nursery  for  hardy  seamen.* — Ob^rvoHoni^  p.  12. 

Mr.  Haliburton  tells  us  that  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence 
'may  be  said  to  be  whitened  with  the  canvass  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  timber  trade,  in  the  Labrador  and  coasting  fisheries,  and  in 
carrying  supplies  of  European  and  West  India  produce,  not  only 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast,  but  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  ptipulation  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada*' 
Seven  hundred  sail  of  vessels,  he  informs  us,  proceed  annually 
Up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  as  many  nearly  to  the  ports  on 
the  shores  of  the  Gulph.  In  the  year  1825,  the  author  of  the 
'*  Reflections'  says,  that  1800  sail  of  vessels  ascended  tbe  St. 
Lawrence. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  United  States  to  be  in  possession  of 
this  immense  line  of  sea-coast  and  of  all  this  territory,  one  part 
of  which  indeed  denies  to  tbe  inhabitants  a  subsistence  from  the 
soil,  but  at  the  same  time  affords  them  not  merely  a  subsistence, 
but  the  means  of  acauiring  affluence  from  the  sea;  while  all  the 
rest  is  not  only  capable  of  supporting  from  the  soil  a  numerous 
population,  but  abounds  moreover  in  various  useful  minerals,  and 
inexhaustible  forests  of  timber  for  ship-building,  and  furnishes 
other  supplies  for  an  immense  foreign  and  coasting  trade ; — 

*  Let  us  contemplate  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  tliis  extensive  coast, 
who,  from  their  pursuits,  their  habits,  their  laws,  their  language,  their 
religion,  and  their  feelings,  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  than  any  other  portion  of  the  known  world,  and  who 
are  now  well  disponed  to  continue  her  subjects.  Let  us,  Isay,  view  these 
persons  raneed  upon  the  side  of  her  enemies — let  us  see  them  manning 
the  fleets  ofbostile  America,  and  engaged  in  endeavooring  to  subvert 
that  power  which  they  are  new  desirous  to  support-'— let  us  see  the  trea- 
sures of  Great  Britain  lavished  to  carry  on  a  maritime  war  with  Ameri^ 
in  which,  but  for  this  accession  of  strength,  tbe  latter  would  not  per- 
haps have  engaged — and  then  let  us  askourselvesif  itwouldbe  wisein 
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dicte  who  can  retain  then  at  sobjccts  of  Great  Britain,  to  relioquisli 
Ibefli  to  Anerica,  merelj  because  tfaej  do  not  directly  pay  ioto  her 
treaaorj  a  reveooe  equal  to  the  eipeoie  of  tbeir  estabtisbiDeDti.^ — 0&> 
$ervation$^  p.  15. 

We  may  well  join  our  author  in  asking,  ^  Should  a  couotrjr, 
which  will  be  capable  of  adding  so  much  to  her  own  maritime 
strength,  and  the  loss  of  which  would  add  so  much  to  thai  of 
^aolher,  and  a  rival  Bation,  be  voluntarily  abandoned  hj  Great 
Britain?*  and  for  what?  because,  forsooth,  ^tbe  retention  of  it 
wwuld  lead  to  contests  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  amd 
the  cession  of  it  to  the  latter  would  remove  all  causes  of  fotu» 
difference.'  With  what  amiable  simplicity  does  this  ^  most  exact 
of  moral  sciences'  inspire  its  votaries !  with  what  complacency  do 
they  regard  the  aggrandizement  of  every  nation  except  their  owoi 
Inm  ready  are  they  to  ascribe  to  any  other  people  the  virtues  of 
charity  and  forbearance  and  loving  kmdness  which  they  deny  to 
their  teUow^x>untrymen  !  This  hatred  of  country  breaks  out  oa 
•very  occasion,  whether  it  be  to  encourage  the  importation  of  soga# 
from  Cuba,  the  Brazils,  or  the  E^st  Indies,  to  the  detriBAent  of 
our  West  India  planters,  or  of  Norway  timber  to  the  exclusion 
df  that  which  is  the  growth  of  our  American  colonies— (for  <mn 
they  stifl  are)— and  which  ^  has  done  much  to  cripple  and  destroy 
the  advantageous  commerce  we  formerly  carried  on  with  the 
Bidtic,' 

To  show  that  these  professors  of  the  *  most  exact  of  the  moral 
sciences'  have  but  little  regard  for  facts,  whenever  a  bold  asser* 
tion  will  suit  their  purpose,  we  subjoin  a  statement,  taken  from 
#iicial  documents,  which  will  prove  to  what  a  lamentable  extent 
our  Baltic  commerce  has  been  crippled  and  destroyed.  From 
tins  k  af^ars,  that  there  passed  up  and  down  the  Baltic,  the  ikst 
year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  that  is  to  say,  in 

1816        .        .         It 48  British  ships;  but  in 

!890  .         3S97 

1822         •         .         30S7 

1824  .  .  3540 
and  in— 1825  .  .  5186—! ! ! 
Every  man  of  common  understanding  then  must  consider  it  as 
the  height  of  madness  to  think  of  relinquishing  our  cojonies  to  the 
Americans,  whose  national  pride,  since  they  obtained  some  partial 
successes  in  single  naval  actions,  (with  a  force,  however,  in  every 
case  superior  to  their  opponents,)  has  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
a  military  marine.  We  should  bear  in  mind,  that  they  no  longer 
adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  Jefferson,  which  taught  them  that  it 
was  their  best  policy  to  remain  at  home,  and  dispose  of  their  na^ 
live  productions  to  the  foreigners  who  might  come  to  their  own 

shores 
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shores  in  search  of  them.  Their  policy  now  i5,ltke  that  of  Buona- 

Earle,  to  have  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce — Nay,  their  vanity 
as  already  induced  them  to  believe  that  they  will  soon  be  capable 
of  disputing  with  us  the  empire  of  the  seasi*  This  alone  should 
make  us  more  tenacious  of  holding  our  northern  colonies  as  the 
surest  means  of  keeping  down  their  naval  power.  That  that 
power  is  respectable  W2  are  not  disposed  to  deny ; — that  it  may 
oe  extended  beyond  its  present  scale,  we  are  equally  ready  to  adh- 
mit ;  but  that  it  ever  can  become  formidable  to  us,  so  long  as  we 
preserve  our  northern  colonies,  has,  we  humbly  think,  been  suffix 
ciently  disproved. 

It  is  fearlessly  assumed  that  (he  power  of  America  is  advanc- 
ing and  has  become  considerably  more  formidable  than  it  was, 
and  that  therefore  she  is  by  so  much  the  more  dangerous  neigh* 
bour — but  what  is  the  fact  ?  fn  the  same  report  of  the  minister 
for  her  marine  it  appears,  that  the  whole  of  her  ships  of  war  oq 
the  lakes  Erie,  Ontario  and  Champlain,  have  been  sold,  the  esta- 
blishments broken  up,  and  the  public  property  either  sold  or 
transported  to  the  navy  yards  on  the  Atlantic.  On  the  otheir 
hand  again,  have  our  own  north  American  colonies  been  station*' 
ary?  Have  not  they  too  increased  in  population,  strength,  and 
resources?  We  shall  discuss-this  point  presently.  In  the  mean 
time,  are  we  sure,  it  may  be  askea,  that  the  number  of  confede- 
rated states  of  which  America  consists,  would  feel  a  common 
interest  in  adding  the  Canadian  and  other  provinces  to  their 
already  immense  republic  ?  or,  arc  we  not  sure,  that  such  an 
addition  would  very  materially  clash  with  the  dearest  interests  of 
some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  populbus  states  ?  The  author  of 
the  *  Observations'  remarks,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  him—    • 

^  The  southern  states  on  the  Atlantic  have  no  desire  to  increase  the 
political  influence  of  New  York  or  New  England, — the  Virginians,ivhq 
take  the  lead  among  the  former  look  with  great  jealousy  upon  Massa- 
chusetts, which  state  has  twice  wrested  the  presidency  from  her  hands ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  territory  begin  to  look  upon  both  as 
usurpers  of  that  power  and  influence  in  the  general  govemmeDt,  which 
their  growing  importance  teaches  them  to  believe  should  belong  to  them. 

^  Under  these  circumstances  neither  the  representatives  from  the 
western  territory,  nor  those  from  the  soothe rn  states,  would  be  very 
desirous  to  engfage  in  a  war  which  would  interrupt  the  safe  transmis- 
sion of  their  valuable  productions  to  market,  merely  to  acquire  a  coun- 
try which  would  add  so  much  to  the  political  weight  and  influence  of 
New  England.' — Observations^  p.  19. 

Our  second-sighted  seers,  however,  say  that  Canada  and  the 
other  provinces  must  merge  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  do  not  voluntarily  surrender  them,  that 
governmtnt  will  conquer  them  from  us.    The  simple  question 

occurs^ 


mccvny  vfhj  did  tJi#  Amm^wrn  not  conqver  them  ia  Uie  late  war? 
i«bj,  after  to  oMicb  vapouring  and  twag^ering,  and  while  the 
whole  of  our  diipotable  troops  were  fighting  at  Waterloo — not 
ht  ambitioD  and  mere  national  glory,  but  for  national  exiiteoce— 
vlijdkl  tbej  not  then  avail  themselves  of  so  advantageous  an  op- 
portnoity  to  drive  our  little  army  out  of  the  American  continent? 
Our  answer  is,  because,  with  all  our  mismanagement-rand  it  was 
Bol  SBiaU-— tbat  little  armj  performed  wonders,  and  was  ably  and 
faiiifistly  sttpporled  by  the  loyal  and  brave  Canadians,  who,  oa 
cm  occasion^  unsupported  by  a  sioj^te  soldier  of  the  regular 
army,  drove  back  the  enemy  from  their  territory* 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  the  late  contest,  the  Eastern  Statea 
bad  no  great  desire,  which  is  probable  enough,  to  unite  our  North 
American  provinces  to  the  confederation  ;  but  however  desirous 
they  mi^ht  have  been,  we  maintam  that  they  were  in  no  fbrce  to 
accomplish  it.  While  the  Americans  boast  of  their  liberties  and 
their  free  constitutions — while  they  regard  with  jealousy,  and 
obstinately  resist  the  expeflse  of,  a  standine  armj^,  (as  difficult 
Av  tJbem  lo  raise,  as  we  nave  seen  them  confess  it  is  for  them  to 
aaan  tbeir  navy,)  the^  are  in  no  condiuon  to  undertake  foreign 
coo^iKSts,  except  agamst  the  defenceless  Indians.  Their  militia 
will  ^ht  for  the  protection  of  their  fire-sides;  but  the  American 
citizen  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  quit  his  farm  and  his 
family,  mount  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  subject  himself  to  mili- 
tary discipline^  and  march  in  the  ranks  into  the  heart  of  an  ene* 
my'^B  country— and  for  what? — to  incorporate  rival  provinces 
into  a  confederation  of  which  he  is  no|,  any  more  than  they  them« 
selves  are,  desirous  that  they  should  become  members. 

The  task,  therefore,  of  conquering  Canada,  is  not,  we  appre- 
hend, quite  so  easy  as  these  political  economists  would  have  the 
-world  to  ^lieve.  The  author  of  the  ^  Reflections,^  who  speaks 
from  local  knowledge,  informs  us  that  Lower  Canada  contains  a 
population  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  souls,  and  affords  a  militia 
of  76,000  able-bodied  men,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms ;  that 
tley  are  a  moral,  industrious,  sober,  and  contented  people,  at- 
tacned  to  their  own  customs,  laws,  language,  and  religion ;  that 
t&oudk  Roman  Catholics,  their  clergy  are  educated  in  Canada^ 
and  have  no  foreign  predilections  whatever ;  that  the  whole  coK 
of  the  Catholic  (Church  establishment  to  the  mother-comtry 
is  an  annual  £1000 — the  rest  being  paid  out  of  a  twenty-sixth 
part  of  the  grain  produced  on  Catholic  lands  *,  that  the  income 
of  the  cur6s  averages  £S00  a  year,  which  affords  them,  in 
a  cheap  country,  the  means  of  living  most  respectably,  and 
even  of  exercising  a  very  liberal  hospitality.  Contented 
and    happy,   these   worthy  pastors    inspire  the  same  feeling 
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into  tb«ir  flocks.  It  is  not  ttwrcfon,  «»  we  said  btfiwe,  qinie  m 
clear,  ihat  76,000  men  in  arms  (not  scattered,  like  tbe  AmericaBe, 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  but  thickly  settled  on  the  bwaka  af 
the  Si.  Lawrence,  and  easily  assembled)  «rill  be  disposed  lo 
crouch  under  a  new-fangled  power  towards  wbicb  they  have  aa 
beredilary  enmity,  and  which  maintains  ao  regular  army  wonk 
mentioning. 

*  i(  is  a  TbcI,  loo  noloriotn  to  be  diipnted,  thst  so  fiir  from  dreanuogf 
of  peraeveriag;  Id  the  attempt  at  the  conqoest  of  Canada,  the  AnMiicaft 
govemment,  when  the  peace  took  place,  bad  not  the  loaaM  of  pattiog 
their  troops  in  motioa  for  iDotber  campai^.  Had  the  war  been  coiw 
tinued  for  another  jear,  a  separation,  in  all  bnman  probability,  would 
bave  taken  place  amoof^t  the  states  of  the  Union.  The  wisest  of  tbem 
saw  the  foil;  of  the  attempt  upon  Canada,  and  bad  already  begim  to  de- 
liberate opOD  the  propriely  of  not  furniahin;  their  proportions  of  men 
aod  monej  demanded  by  the  general  eoTeroment  for  the  coatinuance 
of  the  war.  If  then  we  may  judge  of  the  fntare  by  tbe  pasi ;  if  we 
reflect  opon  the  character  of  the  Canadian — moral,  rebgioos,  i^hi- 
eoced  by  his  cur6,  aod  that  cqr6  perfectly  bappy  and  satianed  wiA  the 
Brilisb  gorernment,  and  dreading  all  connection  with  tiut  of  tbe  Uaitad 
Stales,  which  aMowi  no  church  establishment  whatever ;  if  we,  mM*- 
over,  avail  onrselves  of  the  moment  of  profound  peace,  to  occi^  jo- 
diciooaly  such  military  points  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  oecet- 
aary,  with  a  view  to  give  confidence  and  support  to  tbe  Canadians, 
and  to  make  the  Americans  pause  before  they  think  of  again  attempt- 
ing to  inrade  a  country  evidently  prepared  for  defence ;  sorely  tbe 
conquest  of  Canada  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  may  be 
pronounced  a  most  improbable,  if  not  ao  impracticable  event* — Rt 
JUaiotu,  p.  24. 

From  the  same  author  we  learn,  that  Upper  Canada  contains 
a  population  of  about  160,000  souls,  and  has  44,000  men  enrolled 
and  embodied  as  militia ;  and  though  this  colony  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  comparative  e 
climate,  and  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation,  must  u 
render  il,  ere  long,  a  province  of  the  greatest  value 
lation  of  New  Brunswick  is  stated  at  70,000;  the  n 
Kora  Scotia  contains  86,000  inhabitants,  and   has 
respectable  militia.    On  account  of  the  harbour  i 
of  Halifax,  this  province  is  rapidly  improving,  a 
Dearest  and  readiest  point  of  communication  with  i 
ia  of  the  utmost  inpo<rtance.    Prince  Edward's  Island,  near  ju 
coast,  has  a  population  of  about  94,000  souls,  and  4,000  embodied 
militia.    Thus,  the  five  colonies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Caoa4a, 
Hev  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  bave 
an  armed  force  of  able-bodiad  militia,  amounting  to  no  kss  than 
147,000  men. 
If  it  be  sltar  that,  witk  «teb  a  force,  assisted  by  a  few  regular 
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tfoaps  from  iMBie,  Mr  Mortli  AnMiicm  provincet  mutt  be  con- 
ywad  by  tbe  amit  of  \km  United  States,  wbenerer  it  may  be 
vmntmmii  for  tbem  to  attack  those  prorinces — we*  acknowledge 
eorselvee  Teed  J  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  political  econo- 
mists we  have  now  to  deal  with,  that  the  sooner  the  former  mxrgt 
is  the  latter-^hat  the  sooner  we  abandon  them,  so  much  the 
better. 

Tbere  is  still  a  thhrd  possible  case ;  to  wit — that  the  Canadians 
mmj  throw  themselves  mto  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  To 
this  we  answer,  that  neither  force  nor  flattery  were  wanting  on 
the  part  of  the  American  government,  in  the  last  contest,  t» 
overcome  or  undermine  the  resistance  and  the  loyalty  of  our 
colonists,  lefi,  as  they  necessarily  were,  for  a  time,  to  their  own 
resources.  Had  they  been  then  disposed  to  quit  the  side  of  the 
mother-country,  the  declaration  of  that  wish  would  then  have 
easured  its  accomplishment.  Smce  that  time  restrictions  have 
beea  removed  from  their  commerce,  and  other  benefits  conferred. 
In  fact,  ther  know  of  what  little  influence  or  importance  they 
would  be,  if  Biersed  in  the  confederation  of  the  United  States; 
•nd  all  their  habits  and  feelings  induce  them  to  look  for  protec- 
tion from  Gh*eat  Britain*  Why  indeed  should  our  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  feel  any  desire  to  sink  themselves  into  the  states  of 
New  York  and  Maine,  when  these  states  are  themselves  com- 
plaining of  their  little  influence  in  the  confederation ; — when  thej 
see  the  power  of  the  supreme  government  rapidly  travelling  west- 
ward ; — and  when  it  is  evident  that,  should  the  Union  continue 
to  subsist,  the  Atlantic  states  must  reconcile  themselves  to  re- 
ceive laws  from  the  leading  men  of  that  immense  valley,  which  is 
watered  by  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Mississippi  ? 
'  As  to  their  voluntary  separation  from  the  parent*state,  and  be* 
coming  independent,  no  man  acquainted  with  their  feelings  and 
condition  could  for  a  moment  entertain  such  an  idea  ;  and  Mr. 
Hume  may  be  assured  that  he  will  not  get  the  thanks  of  the  na* 
tives  of  our  Northern  colonies,  for  an  ofiicious  interference  in 
a  matter  so  contrary  to  every  wish  of  their  hearts. 

We  have  all  along  been  supposing,  according  to  old-fashioned 
ideas,  that  colonies  created  commerce,  commerce  shipping,  aiid 
shipping  seamen ;  it  used  to  be  so  in  olden  times,  but — ^  on 
a  ciiang6  tout  cela  ;^  the  modern  school .  shows  the  fallacy  and 
the  futility  of  such  a  doctrine.  ^  It  has  been  usually  supposed,^ 
says  the  great  northern  teacher,  *  that  an  extensive  mercantile 
marine  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  possession  of  a  .  great 
^warlike  navy,  and  the  most  vexatious  and  injurious  restraints 
have  been  laid  on  commerce  for  the  sake  of  forcing  the  employ- 
ment of  ships  and  sailors.' — ^  We  are  satisfied,  however,'  he  ^onv 
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tinues,  ^  that  (hts  idea  n  wbottjr  wkbout  feundatioa.  AU  tlMit  i> 
required  for  the  attainisent  of  naval  power  it  the  oonmaiid  of 
oonvenient  harbours,  and  of  wealth  suflfeient  to  bwld  and  nnui 
ships.  However  paradoxical  it  may  appear^  it  is  nevertfaateaa 
Hnquestionably  true,  that  <A«  no^y  of  Ore/a  Brikun  tingftl  6t  tm 
JorrmdabU  as  it  mm  it,  or^  ifAai  was  desiraUt^  inJhiMg  mtui  s^ 
though  we  had  not  a  single  merchant  sh'^»^  This,  we  will  ventiim 
to  say,  is  one  of  the  grandest  discoveries  that  the  mumi  ecact  of 
noral  sciences  has  yet  brought  to  lirht ;  why,  indeed^  Cake  that 
'  roQodaboiit  method,'  as  k  is  termed,  of  manning  the  ieet  wtlk 
sailors  trained  in  merchant  ships,  instead  of  ^  breeding  up  aailors 
in  men  of  war^?  The  thing  b  so  self-^vkJent,  that  the  greal 
teacher  recommends,  ^  instead  of  keeping  so  small  a  force  as 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  able*bodied  seamen  afloat,  doring 
peace,  that  number  ought  to  be  increased  to  at  least  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand.'  To  be  sure,  it  is  admitted,  that  ^  it  wouM  cost  a  feie 
hundred  thousand  pounds  (a  few  millions  f)  more  than  the  present 
system ;'  but  then  ^  it  would  be  a  very  miserable  species  of  eco- 
nomy (and  of  course  contrary  to  the  infallible  principles  of  poZt* 
ikal  economy)  to  hesitate  about  incurring  such  an  expense*' 
This  notable  plan,  we  are  assured,  ^  has  been  highly  af^MPOved 
by  many  distinguished  naval  officers.'  We  should  rather  tbiBk 
that  some  iocular  old  admiral  has  been  playing  off  a  hoax  on  tb% 
great  teacher.  Did  it  never  once  occur  to  him  that,  after  we  had 
abandoned  our  colonies  and  our  shipping,  and  entrusted  oui^ 
selves  entirely  to  the  loving-kindness  of  foreigners  for  evorv  artiele 
of  foreign  supply,  this  great  fleet  of  his  would  have  natkmg  l^ 
to  protect-^woula  be  wholly  useless  ? 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  waste  words  on  the  day- 
dreams  of  a  drivelling  projector,  whose  profoundest  specolatioDS 
might  be  the  laughter  of  children  ?  The  ludicrous  character  of 
the  visions  does  not  escape  us — but  when  we  find  them  coupled, 
in  the  vehicle  which  sets  them  forth,  with  a  persevering  and  io- 
yeterate  abuse  of  all  our  institutions,  whether  moral,  religious,  or 
political,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  conductors  am  contri- 
DUtors  of  that  ionmal  are  not  working  without  a  design*  Thua, 
we  are  triumphantly  told,  in  their  very  last  publication,  that  the 
lower  orders  are  making  prodigious  progress  in  the  wonder- 
working science  of  political  economy;  ancf  a  very  broad  hint  is 
g' ven  that  the  working  classes  are  likely,  through  means  of  it,  and 
icardo's  lectures,  and  ^  mechanics'  institutions,'  to  become  ^  nxve 
intelligent  than  their  employers ; — and  that  this  mil  end,  trndonte' 
edhf^  as  it  ought  to  end,  in  a  mutual  exchange  of  property  and 
condition  ;  but  could  not  faU,  in  the  mean  time,  to  give  rise  to  grmU 
mtt  unseemly  disorders,^     The  meaning  of  all  this  is  obvious 

enough ; 
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>»otgli ;  te  wk,  that  iIm  Dew  nUfeiopfaj,  and  hi  mslitvtfons,  and 
ki  kctsran,  ana  to  inmfcate  loto  ibe  ihihIs  of  the  lowtr  orders^ 
fyiiicipka  of  imiibordioation  and  aadkion,  in  order  that,  when  a 
propar  oMaaioa  arriret,  they  nuiy  be  found  in  a  fit  state  to  insist 
«poD,  and  by  their  nninerical  force  to  compel^  a  ^  muttial  ex^ 
eaange  of  property.^  And,  in  sober  truth,  we  know  of  nothing 
dM  would  cootribote  more  directly  to  such  a  catastrophe  as  tbesa 
parsons  coatempiate,  tbaa  the  loss  of  our  foreign  comoierce,  which 
woold  most  infallibly  and  most  rapidly  follow  the  loss  of  our  co- 
losiea,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  our  shipping. 

Let  ua  kaTe  sonsethkig  more  weighty  than  a  few  soundinc  as; 
sartkns  to  place  in  the  raiance  against  the  whole  history  of  the 
eMIiaed  world,  before,  as  the  author  of  one  of  these  pamphlets 
expresses  it,  we  ^  spoet  with  oun  palladium.' 
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HONG  the  members  of  a  certain  school  of  political  economyy 
k  has  been  for  some  time  the  fashion  to  rail  very  bitterly  at 
Ike  system  of  laws  which  in  this  country  makes  a  compulsory 
pravisiaa  for  the  impotent  poor.  We  lare  assured  that  these  laws 
form  a  canker  which  secretly  and  unceasingly  corrodes  the  vitals 
of  society  \  that  they  swallow  up  the  property  of  the  rich,  while 
tbejF  undermine  the  comfort,  the  happiness,  and  the  independence 
^  the  poor}  and  that  there  is  no  good  to  balance  all  this  evil. 

An  investigation  of  the  effects  which  have  been  produced  on 
society  by  the  English  poor  laws  involves  something  more  impor- 
tant than  the  pratilcation  of  speculative  curiosity ;  it  is  a  discus^ 
skm  from  which  practical  consequences  may  ultimately  springs 
as  it  may  happen  to  confirm  or  allay  the  fears  of  those  whom  the 
diatribes  ana  the  prophetic  denunciations  in  question  have  alarm- 
ed--4o  promote  or  defeat  the  wishes  of  others,  who  not  only  think 
the  result  of  these  laws,  where  they  already  exist,  beneficial,  but 
would  willingly  see  the  same  svstem — under  certain  modifications 
which  experience  has  pointed  out — introduced  into  other  coun« 


The  origin  of  these  hws  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  distress 
among  the  poor,  occasioned  by  the  dissolution  of  monasteries. 
B«it  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  suppression  of  the 
estabUshments  in  question  did,  at  least  for  a  time,  aggravate  the 
evils  which  these  laws  were  intended  to  remove,  still  it  is  mani- 
fiesdy  incorrect  to  ascribe  their  inLroduciion  to  this  cause.    The 
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iBOtt  cortorr  iospaotioii  of.ovr  atatote  book  wall  ahovtbatfanw 
for  the  regulation  and  sosteoanco  of  the  vagrant  and  iod^jaii  po«ir 
bad  been  enacted  some  cernvrtet  before  tbat  graai  revohnioii  ia 
ecclesiastical  property  deprived  them  of  the  assistance  vhicb  iliojr 
received  from  monastic  liberality.  In  the  l^R.  2.  (anno  13dS) 
an  act  was  passed  providing  ^  punishment  for  beggars  able  V^ 
serve,'  and  making  ^  provision  for  impotent  beggars*'  This  was 
followed  by  other  acts  passed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  II  H.  7* 
19  H.  7.  22  H.  8.     In  the  27  H.  8.  it  was  enacted — 

*  That  all  governors  of  shires,  cities,  towns,  hundreds,  hamlelsy  wmi 
parishes,  shsll  find  and  keep  every  aged,  poor,  and  impotent  person 
which  was  bom  or  dwelt  three  years  within  the  same  liiMt,  by  way  of 
voluntary  and  charitable  aims  in  every  the  same  cities  and  with  sudi 
convenient  alms  as  shall  be  thought  meet  by  their  discretion,  so  as  none 
of  them  shall  be  compelled  to  go  openly  in  begging ;  and  alto  diall 
compel  every  sturdy  vagabond  to  be  kept  in  contiaaal  labour;  and  that 
a  valiant  beggar  or  sturdy  vagabond  shall  at  the  first  time  be  wliipped 
and  eent  to  the  place  where  be  was  bom  or  last  dwelled  by  the  spac^ 
of  three  years,  there  to  get  liis  living;  and  if  he  continue  his  roguish 
life  lie  shall  have  the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of  his  ear  cut  off;  and  If 
after  that  he  be  taken  wandering,  he  shall  be  adjudged  and  executed  as 
a  felon ;  and  tbat  no  person  shall  make  any  open  or  common  dose,  nor 
shall  give  any  money  in  alms  but  to  the  common  lK>xe8  and  common 
gatherings  in  every  parish  upon  pain  to  forfeit  ten  times  as  much  as 
shall  be  given.' 

Somewhat  later  in  the  course  of  the  same  session  was  passed 
the  act  for  the  dissolution  of  monasteries ;  hence  it  is  clear  tbat, 
at  the  passing  of  the  above  poor  law,  the  effect  of  the  suppressioii 
of  religious  houses  could  not  have  been  felt  by  the  puUic ;  some 
other  cause  must  therefore  be  sought  for  to  account  for  the  gra* 
dual  multiplication  of  vagrant  beggars  which  appears  to  have  pro- 
voked a  gradual  increase  of  legislative  severity.  The  increased 
number  of  vaf^rants  and  paupers,  indicated  by  the  more  frequent 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  this  subject  between  the  year  1388 
and  the  year  ICOl,  is,  we  think,  very  naturally  accounted  for  by 
the  vast  alteration  which  was  effected  in  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  extraordinary  revolution  which  took  place  in 
the  management  of  landed  property  during  the  reigns  of  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Tudor*  During  the  prevalence  and 
vigour  of  the  feudal  system  the  power  and  importance  of  each 
baron  depended  mainly  upon  the  number  of  vassals  whose  ser^ 
vices  he  could  command  and  the  retainers  whom  he  possessed  the* 
means  of  maintaining.  Hence  it  became  the  natural  and  anxkxis 
policy  of  these  lords  to  augment,  by  every  means  in  their  power^ 
the  multitude  of  followers  whom  en  any  eoMrgency  Uiey  coiild 
array  in  the  field.  The  halls  and  castles  of  these  rude,  turboleot, 
and  ambitious  chieftains  offered  a  ready  asylum  to  able-bodied 
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VBghMi,  who  were  too  idle  to  teem  a  tubeiitmce  bj  r^lar 
iafour.  The  sai^tj  of  Henrj  VII.  pointed  out  to  him  the 
tmavoideble  evils  which  sprang  from  this  sjrstem,— the  danger 
arising  from  a  race  of  tnrhulent  and  ambitious  barons,  distributed 
Ihroughont  the  country  and  supported  by  a  numerous  and  actire 
boat  of  hungry  and  unemployed  dependents.  It  became,  there* 
Ibre,  the  setued  bent  of  his  policy  to  crush  a  power  which  had  so 
Ireouently  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  kingaom,  and  whkh  the 
chril  dissensions  of  the  previous  reif^n  had  already  very  consider- 
ably weakened.  He  pursued  his  object  with  unabating  constan- 
cy, aad  his  eflbrts  were  crowned  with  complete  success.  The 
tarboleflrt  barons  of  the  feudal  system,  being  thus  despoiled  of  a 
l^at  portion  of  their  power  and  privileges,  were  converted  by 
Dim  into  mere  landlords,  amenable  to  the  laws ;  and  their  idle 
retainers  and  followers  partly  into  laborious  and  pains-takingpea* 
santry,  and  partly  into  miserable  vagranU ;  for  the  political  wtHft 
of  these  proud  chieftains  having  been  effectually  clipped,  it  ceased 
to  be  with  than  an  object  of  importance  to  cherish  tneir  ^  taiU.^ 

Another  unavoidable  effect  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Henry 
Til.  had  a  very  material  tendency  to  swell  tne  host  or  vagrants 
who  swarmed  tbrouehout  the  country  under  the  Tudor  dvnasty. 
80  long  as  the  feudal  system  continued  in  its  full  force  and  vigour 
««-so  long  as  the  political  importance  of  the  barons  depended  upon 
ibe  number  of  their  retainers  and  followers,  it  was  their  interest 
to  divide  their  landed  possessions  into  very  small  holdings  for  the 
purpose  of  mukiply  ine  a  race  of  petty  vassals  «  hose  services  they 
could  command.  The  ambitious  chieftains  of  that  turbulent 
period  were  in  consequence  much  more  anxious  to  increase  the 
isambers  than  they  were  to  augment  the  wealth  and  comforts  of 
those  who  occupied  their  estates.  Hence  we  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  influence  of  this  cause  upon  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  produced  in  this  country  a  state  of  things  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  which  now  prevails  in  Ireland.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  country  became  gradually  parcelled  out  in 
small  tenements  among  an  indigent  race  of  peasantry,  who  were 
fisrced  to  content  themselves  with  a  scanty  subsistence  derived 
tnm  the  occupation  of  a  few  acres  of  tillage  land.  By  a  survey 
of  Hawstead,  in  Suffolk,  taken  in  the  14  Edw.  1.  (1986)  we  find 
that,  500  acres  of  land  (being  one  fourth  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  parish)  were  divided  among  thirty-six  occupiers,  each 
having  thus  an  average  holding  of  fourteen  acres.  From  the  date 
of  that  survey  to  the  commencement  of  «.he  reign  of  Henry  YIL 
we  have  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  and  as  the  influence  of  the 
feadal  system  had  been  steadily  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
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ioterval,  we  h^re  sro^d  gwnBdg  to  believe  that  eY«n  the9e  eoe* 
traded  holdings  bad  become  ftsriber  subdivided. 

With  the  decrease  of  their  power  in  the  state  disappeaMid  also 
the  motives  which  instigated  the  barons  ta  multipljr  their  retainers 
smd  teaants.  Tbeur  attention  was  then  turned  to^prards  a  new 
object — the  augmentation  of  the  revenues  which  they  derived 
fipom  their  estates.  They  had  soon  sagacity  to  discover  thai 
whatever  addition  a  multitude  of  small  occupiers  once  made  to 
their  political  streoeihi  the  practice  of  subdividing  land  dioii- 
msfaed  their  share  of  the  produce :  the  whole  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  subsist  the  swarm  of  peasants  settled  upon  it:  and  for 
the  proprietors  there  remained  but  a  very  scanty  surplus  m  tim 
shape  of  rent.  No  longer  acted  upon  by  the  propdiing  atiotiye 
of  keeping  up  their  baronial  strength,  they  determined  to  enlarge 
the  dimensions  of  their  farms — reduce  the  number  of  their  tenants 
— discard  the  overflowing  population  which  encumbered  their 
estates,  and  promote  the  production  of  cattle  and  corn  yielding 
profit,  in  lieu  of  a  race  of  unoccupied  and  unproductive  peasantry^ 
Hence  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V 11.  the 
proprietors  of  land  began  very  generally  to  clear  their  estates  of 
this  surplus  population.  Farm  houses  and  cottages  were  everv 
where  aemcHisbed,  and  the  wretched  occupiers,  ejected  from  their 
homes  and  incapable  of  procuring  labour  to  provide  themselves 
with  subsistence,  were  reluctantly  forced  to  becone  wandering 
b^gars,  and  join  the  discarded  retainers  of  the  barons*  To  suco 
an  extent  had  the  demolition  of  houses  of  husbandry  proceeded, 
and  so  intolerable  appeared  the  evils  springing  from  the  manner 
in  which  estates  were  then  forcibly  and  suddenly  dispeopled,  that 
on  various  occasions  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  YII.  and  Henry 
VIII.  the  legislature  thought  proper  to  interfere,  with  the  view 
of  restraining  the  practice.  As  the  roost  authentic  materials 
which  we  possess,  throwing  light  upon  this  very  curious  subject, 
we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  preambles  of  two  acts  of 
parliament ;  one  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  YIL  and  the 
•t^er  in  the  twenty*fifth  year  of  Henry  Ylll. 

*  4  Hen.  VII.  c  19. 

^  The  penalty  far  decaying  of  houses  of  husbandry  or  not  laying  of  convex 

merit  land  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same, 

'  Item,  the  king,  our  sovereign  lord,  having  a  singular  pleasure  above 
all  things  to  avoid  such  enonnities  and  mischiefs  as  be  hurtful  and  pre- 
judicial to  the  commonweal  of  this  land,  and  his  subjects  of  the  same, 
remembereth  that,  among  other  things,  great  inconveniences  daily  ^ 
increase  by  desolation,  and  pulling  down  and  wilful  waste  of  heoses  and 
towns  within  this  realm,  and  lajmg  to  pasture  lands  which  castoBNihiy 
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k«*e  been  mei  ia  ttlkfe,  wlieiebSF  idleBess,  w bicb  i«  tbe  groond  ei^ 
beginiUDg  of  all  mischief  diuijr  4otb  increase.  For  wbere  io  some 
tomm  twe  biwdred  persons  were  occupied  aod  lived  by  their  lawful 
labours,  now  there  are  occupied  two  or  three  herdsmen,  and  the  residue 
fall  into  idleness ;  the  husbandry,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  commo- 
dities of  this  realm,  is  greatly  decayed,  churches  destroyed,  the  service 
of  God  withdrawn,  the  bodies  there  buried  not  prayed  for,  the  patroM 
and  curates  wronged,  the  defence  of  this  land  against  our  enemies  out- 
ward enfeebled  and  impaired,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  CK>d,  to  the 
tfubversioo  of  the  policy  and  good  rale  of  this  Itmd,  if  remedy  be  aot 
provided:  Wlierefore  the  Idng,  oiir  sovereign,  &c.  hath  ordslned| 
eBacted,  and  established,  tbftt  no  parsoa,  of  whatever  estate,  degree^  er 
coodiUoo  that  he  be,  that  bath  any  ho\ise  or  bouses  that  at  any  time 
vitUa  three  years  passed,  bath  been,  or  now  is,  or  bereaAer  shall  be 
let  for  farms,  with  twenty  acres  of  land  at  least,  or  more,  Iving  in  til- 
lage or  husbandry,  that  the  owner  and  owners  of  every  such  house  or 
houses  and  land  do  keep,  sustain,  and  maintain,  houses  and  buildings 
upon  tbe  said  ground  and  land,  convenient  and  necessary  for  maintain* 
ing  and  upholding  of  the  said  tillage  and  husbandry,  &c.' 

«25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13. 
^  Concerning  the  number  of  sheep  one  should  keep, 

'  Forasmuch  as  divers  and  sundry  persons  of  the  king^s  subjects  of 
this  realm,  to  whom  God  of  his  goodness  bath  disposed  great  plenty  and 
abundance  of  moveable  substance,  now  of  late,  within  lew  years,  have 
daily  studied,  practised,  and  invented  ways  and  means  how  they  ipighl 
accanmlate  and  gather  together  into  few  hands  as  well  great  multitude 
•f  fiuYBs  as  great  plenty  <^  cattle,  and  in  especial  sheep,  putting  such 
lands  as  they  can  get  to  pasture  and  not  to  tillage,  whereby  they  have 
not  only  pulled  down  churches  and  towns  and  enhanced  tbe  old  rates  of 
the  possessions  of  this  realm,  or  else  brought  it  to  such  excessive  fines 
that  no  poor  man  is  able  to  meddle  with  it,  but  also  have  raised  and 
enhanced  tbe  prices  of  all  manner  of  com,  cattle,  wool,  pig^,  geese, 
hens,  chickens,  eggs,  and  each  other,  almost  double  above  tbe  prices 
which  have  been  accustomed :  by  reason  whereof  a  marvellous  multitude 
and  number  of  the  people  of  this  realm  be  not  able  to  provide  meat, 
drink,  and  clothes  necessary  for  themselves,  their  wives  and  children, 
but  be  so  discouraged  with  misery  and  poverty,  that  they  fall  daily  to 
theft,  robbery,  and  other  inconveniences,  or  pitifully  die  for  hanger  and 
cold :  and  as  it  is  thought  by  tbe  king^s  most  bumble  and  loving  sub- 
jects that  one  of  the  greatest  occasions  that  moveth  and  provoketh  these 
greedy  and  covetous  people  so  to  accumulate  and  keep  in  their  bands 
soch  parts  of  the  gi'ounds  and  lands  of  this  realm  from  tbe  occupying  of 
the  poor  husbandmen,  and  so  to  use  it  in  pasture  and  not  in  tillage,  is 
only  the  great  profit  that  cometh  of  sheep,  which  now  become  to  a  few 
persons  hands  of  this  realm  in  respect  of  the  whole  number  of  the  king^s 
subjects;  that  some  have  24,000,  some  20,000,  some  10,000,  some 
6,000,  some  5^000,  and  some  more,  and  some  less :  which  things  thus 
lased,  be  principaily  to  the  high  db[rieasure  of  Almighty  God,  to  the 
decay  of  the  hospitality  of  this  realm,  to  tbe  dimioiskiog  of  the  king^a 
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people,  and,  in  conclosioo,  if  remedy  be  not  fomu),  it  nay  ton  to  the 
utter  destruction  and  desolation  of  this  realm,  which  God  dekmL  k 
is  therefore  enacted^  that  no  person  shall  kee|f  abore  2^000  skeep^ 
tinder  pain  of  three  shillings  and  fonrpence.^ 

In  the  latter  of  these  documents  we  have  a  very  glowing  and, 
we  doubt  not,  a  very  correct  representation  of  the  evils  aod  suf* 
ferings  which  the  process  of  enlarging  farms  inflicted  upon  tbe 
ejected  tenantry,  before  tbe  progress  of  commerce  and  manufae* 
tures  offered  employment  and  subsistence  to  the  oecupiers  whom 
their  landlords  discarded.  Upon  this  subject  Harrison,  in  kis 
description  of  England,  is  nearly  as  eloquent  as  Henry  VIH.  aod 
his  parliament. 

^  But  to  leave,^  says  he, '  this  lamentable  discourse  of  so  notable  and 
grievous  an  inconvenience  growing,  as  I  said,  by  encroaching  and  join- 
ing of  house  to  house,  and  laying  land  to  land,  whereby  the  inhabitants 
of  many  places  in  our  country  are  devoured  and  eaten  up,  and  their 
houses  either  altogether  pulled  down,  or  suffered  to  decay  litUe  by  little^ 
although  sometime  a  poor  man  peradventure  doth  dwell  in  one  of  thetti, 
who  not  being  able  to  repair  it,  suffereth  it  to  fall  down,  and  therefore 
thinketh  himself  very  friendly  dealt  withal  if  he  may  have  an  acre  of 
ground  assigned  uato  him  wherein  to  keep  a  cow,  or  wherein  to  set 
cabbages,  radishes,  parsnips,  carrots,  melons,  pompions,  or  such  like 
stuff,  by  which  he  and  his  poor  household  liveth,  as  by  their  principal 
food  sith  th^y  can  do  no  better.    And  as  for  wheaten  bread,  they  eat 
it  w^en  they  can  reach  unto  the  price  of  it ;  contenting  themselras  in 
the  mean  time  with  bread  made  of  oats  or  barley, — a  poor  state  Ood 
wot !  Howbeit,  what  care  our  great  incroachers  ?   But  in  divers  placea 
where  evil  men  dwelled,  sometimes  in  good  tenements,  there  be  now 
no  houses  at  all,  but  hopgards  or  sheds  for  poles,  or  peradventure  gar* 
dens,  as  we  may  see  in  Hedningham  and  divers  other  places.^ — I>e9cr^ 
tion  of  England^  p.  193. 

^  It  is  to  our  soil  being  divided  into  champaine  ground  and  woodland 
the  bouses  of  the  first  lie  uniformly  builded  in  every  town,  together 
with  streets  and  lapes ;  whereas  in  the  woodland  countries  fexcept  here 
and  there  in  great  market  towns)  they  stand  scattered  abroad,  each 
one  dwelling  in  the  middle  of  his  own  occupying :  and  as  in  many  and 
most  great  towns  there  are  commonly  300  or  400  families  or  mansionay 
and  2000  communicants,  or  peradventure  more :  so  in  tbe  other,  whe- 
ther they  be  woodland  or  champaine,  we  find  not  often  above  40,  60, 
or  60  households,  and  200  or  300  communicants,  whereof  the  greater 
part,  nevertheless,  are  very  poor  folks,  oftentimes  withoat  all  manner 
of  occupying,  sith  the  ground  of  the  parish  is  gotten  into  a  few  men^s 
hands,  yea,  sometimes  into  the  tenure  of  one,  two,  or  thr^e,  whereby 
the  rest  are  compelled  either  to  be  hired  servants  unto  the  others,  or 
else  to  beg  their  bread  in  misery  from  door  to  door.' 

^  There  are  some,'  says  Leland, '  who  are  not  so  favourable  when  they 
have  gotten  such  lands  as  to  let  the  houses  remain  upon  them  to  the 
Tise  of  the  poor:  but  they  will  compound  with  the  lord  of  the  soil  t<> 
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pull  then  dmnt  alto|^er :  fajriof,  that  if  tbej  would  let  thenn  •iand, 
hkej  alMHikI  b«t  toil  beggars  to  the  town,  therebj  to  sarchaiye  the  rest 
of  the  psHth  asd  hy  more  bordea  opon  them.' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  caution  the  reader  not  to  con- 
Ibund  the  ^  towns'  mentioned  in  the  acts  and  extracts  above  quo- 
ted with  the  towns  of  modern  times,  from  which  they  were  essen- 
tially diferent«  These  ancient  towns  were  inhabited  almost  en- 
tirely by  persons  engaged  in  the  ullage  ot  the  land  by  which  they 
wore  surrounded  :  nor  is  it  improhnble  that,  in  many  instances, 
those  who  lived  in  them  occupied,  like  the  inhabitants  of  an  Irish 
town,  a  considerable  tract  of  land  as  tenants  in  common*  Ra- 
nvlph,  the  monk  of  Chester,  states,  that  by  surveys  taken  in  the 
thtke  of  the  Conquerer,  this  country  was  found  to  contain  52,000 
towns.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  exact 
correctness  of  this  statement,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  disputed  that 
these  ^villae,' or  aggregations  of  agricultural  dwellings,  were  ex- 
tremelv  numerous  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VlL  It  would 
seem  tnat  in  those  times  each  chief  proprietor  of  the  soil  not  only 
retained  in  bis  own  occupation  a  considerable  portion  of  land  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  household,  but  had  also  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  demesne  a  ^  villa  or  town,'  with  a  quantity  of  land 
attached  to  it,  which  was  occupied  by  tenants  in  cpmmon,  who 
were  termed  his  ^  villani,^  and  over  whose  services  he  had  a  more 
arbitrary  controul  than  over  those  of  his  socmen  or  free  tenants. 
In  the  Survey  of  Hawstead,  already  alluded  to,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing entry : 

*  Thomas  fiKus  Eustacil  capitalls  dominus  ejusdem  villa  tenet  1  Me« : 
ce  k  xl  a  tenw  x  a  prati  et  x  a  bosci.'  ^  Idem  Thomas  tenet  — 
(180)  a  terns  quas  villani  sui  de  eo  tenent  cum  suis  mess.' 

As  we  do  not  find  that  these  villains  paid  any  rent,  it  is  clear 
that  they  gave  some  equivalent  in  the  form  of  Ubour  and  other 
services  performed  for  their  lord.  When  we  recollect  that  in 
those  times  the  chief  proprietors  must  aflmost  universally  have 
occupied  a  portion  of  their  own  estates,  and  that  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  each  parish  contained  on  the  average  at 
least  five  proprietors  havine  ^  towns'*  appendant  to.  their  de- 
naetDCs,  we  do  not  conceive  ine  statement  of  the  monkish  histori- 
i(D  to  be  by  any  means  incredible. 

The  husbandry  act  of  Henry  VH.  being  manifestly  repugnant 
to  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  landowners,  it  is  not  surprizing 
that  it  should  have  produced  but  little  effect  in  retarding  the  en- 
largement of  farms ;  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to 

•  In  Scotland  every  farra-stead  is  to  thb  day  a  •  town.' 
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prevent  the  deiMtitioD  of  bouses  on  farms  of  ie«s  exteat  tbaa 
twenty  acres :  and  as  the  practice  of  subdividing  land  bad  before 
this  time  reduced  the  average  size  of  holdings  ponsideraUj  under 
that  statutable, limits  it  must  be  evident  that,  without  infringing  the 

Erovisions  of  this  act,  a  wide  scope  was  left  for  the  efforts  of  the 
mdlords.  From  all  holdings  under  twenty  acres  bouses  of  hus- 
bandry gradually  disappeared  :  the  land  was  added  to  some-  ad* 
joining  farm,  and  the  occupiers  were  turned  adrift  to  shift  for 
themselnes.  Hence  arose  a  constantly  increasing  multitude  of 
houseless  beggars,  wandering  throughout  the  country  in  idleness 
and  want*  To  check  the  progress  of  this  evergrowing  evil  came 
now  to  be  an  object  which  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament 
ivbenever  it  met.  Various  acts  were  passed  ^  against  decaying 
towns,  hamlets,  or  houses  of  husbandry ;  or  converting  tillage 
into  pasture';  which  were  then  considered  as  the  primary  causes 
of  beggary  and  vagrancy :  and  at  the  same  tinae  numerous  sta- 
tutes were  enacted,  denouncing  the  severest  punishments  against 
the  increasing  host  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  which  the  change  we 
hare  described  in  the  management  of  land  unavoidably  produced. 
These  laws  were  thie  expiring  efforts  made  in  an  unenlightened 
aee  to  retard  the  introduction  of  those  internal  arraBgements 
ivhich  laid  the  basis  both  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  opu* 
leiice  which  this  country  has  subsequently  reached.  As  long  as 
they  continued  effectual  in  securing  the  object  which  their  fram- 
ers  had  in  view,  the  whole  population  of  this  country  was  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  the  land,  from  which  it  drew  but  a  seas- 
ty  subsistence.  The  labouring  classes  were  wholly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  farms  were  generally  of  very  small  extent,  and  their 
pccupiers,  as  might  have  been  expected,  poor  and  unskilful :  as^ 
sfsted  by  the  different  members  of  their  household  they  perforot* 
^d  all  the  work  of  their  farms,  and,  except  during  the  busy  sea- 
sons of  spring  and  harvest,  had  little  or  no  employment*  The 
females  of  the  family  fabricated  at  home  the  few  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel  with  which  all  its  members  were  forced  to  rest  con- 
tented. While  this  state  of  society  prevailed  no  demand  for 
manufactures  could  have  arisen. 

During  the  progress  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  eyes  of  the  public 
became  still  more  opened  to  the  evils  of  the  old  system  of  subdi- 
viding land.  The  impediments  and  clo^s  which  had  been  devised 
to  restrain  the  operations  of  the  landlords  were  now  removed,  and 
full  liberty  was  given  to  the  proprietors  of  land  to  consolidate 
their  farms  and  diminish  the  number  of  their  tenants.  This 
enabled  the  owners  to  derive  a  larger  surplus  from  their  estates, 
under  the  name  of  rent ;  and  the  supply  of  wants,  which  increased 
with  the  means  of  gratifying  them,  gave  birth  to  that  commer- 
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cmI  systMB  which  has  since  acquired  so  imicb  Magnitude  and  isi- 
portance ;  and  not  only  the  owners,  but  also  the  occupiers,  when 
their  (arms  were  thus  enlarged,  became  numerous  and  valuable 
customers  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  maiiurHCiures*  As  the 
laod  came  to  be  in  fewer  hands — as  the  agricultural  districts  be^ 
cacae  depopulated — manulacluren  were  founci  to  duuriiih.  Those 
pendants  whom  the  enlargement  of  farms  deprived  of  their  ancieat 
Bieans  of  subsistence,  removed  into  raaouiacf  urine:  towns  and  dis* 
tricts,  where  employment  was  offered  them  as  artisans  and  me^ 
ckanics.  in  this  latter  capacity  they  procured  constant  work, 
and  earned  a  much  better  subsistence  than  they  bad  done  whtl^ 
prolonging  a  miserable  existence  upon  a  small  quantity  of  land, 
which  left  half  their  time  unoccupied. 

That  the  gradual  abolition  of  small  farms  in  this  country  has, 
upon  the  whole,  proved  beneficial  to  the  public,  is  not,  we  apprer 
bend,  now  a  mooted  question.  At  what  point  the  injury  arising 
from  this  practice  becomes  greater  than  the  advantages  to  be  dei* 
rtvcd  from  it,  we  cannot  venture  to  decide.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  it  has  its  limits,  and  may  be  carried  too  far.  We  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  coldest  economist,  who  views  a  cottager  and  a 
cabbage  merely  as  productions  of  the  soil,  would  not  willingly 
select  one  of  the  hundred-acre  turnip-fields  of  the  Lord  of  Hoik* 
bam  as  the  scene  of  his  declamations  against  the  crofts  and  patches 
of  the  ancient  system, 

This  important  alteration  in  the  system  of  managing  landed 
property  has  effected  an  entire  revolution  in  the  internal  fabric 
of  society  in  this  country;  to  this  change  of  system,  as  their  prj* 
mary  cause,  we  ascribe  the  origin  of  our  present  poor  laws;  but 
although  the  dissokition  of  the  m«>nasteries  was  not,  as  it  is  some* 
times  supposed,  the  immediate  occasion  which  gave  birth  to  these 
laws,  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  event  in  question 
spread  over  a  wider  surface  the  evils  which  they  were  introduc- 
ed to  remedy.  Before  the  suppression  of  monastic  institutions  a 
large  portion  of  the  landed  property  of  this  country  was  in  reli- 
gions hands.  These  ecclesiastical  pro^)rietors,  naturally  averse 
iron  all  innovations  on  established  usages,  made  no  attempt  to 
alter  the  system  on  which  their  property  h«d  been  managed:  oi^ 
their  estates  therefore  the  division  and  subdivision  of  land  went 
ailentty  on  without  check  or  interruption  long  alter  the  practice  had 
begmn  to  be  discouraged  on  the  estates  of  laymen.  But  when  thi$ 
property  fell  into  other  hands  thing^s  speedily  aj»humed  a  new  aspect^ 
the  system  which  the  laymen  had  already  connnenced  on  their 
patrimonial  estates  was  now  introduced  in  their  new  acaukitions* 
7owards  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  leases  unner  which 
the  tenants  of  the  monasteries  held  their  land  expired,  and  the 
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storm  of  depopulation,  which  had  hitherto  raged  exclusively 
against  the  tenantry  who  held  under  lay  landlords,  began  now  lo 
wreak  its  fury  on  tneir  defenceless  heads  also.  Hence  about  the 
close  of  this  reign  the  crowd  of  ejected  peasantry  who  were  forced 
to  beg  from  house  to  house  received  a  further  augmentation* 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  among  economists 
respecting  the  present  influence  of  the  poor  laws  upon  the  popu* 
lation  of  this  country,  we  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  that  the 
most  bigotted  theorist  will  contend  that  it  would  not  have  been 
grossly  inhuman,  if  n%t  absolutely  impracticable,  to  carry  into 
effect  the  change  which  we  have  above  described  in  the  manage- 
ment of  landed  property,  without  the  intervention  of  some  legal 
{provision  for  the  peasantry,  who  became  its  innocent  victimst 
f  the  public  good  required  that  they  should  be  dispossessed  of 
thehr  scanty  holdings,  which  to  them  was  just  the  difference  be* 
tween  subsisting  and  starving,  honesty,  as  well  as  humanity,  re- 
quired that  the  public  should  alleviate  as  much  as  ]x>S8ible  the 
blow  which  it  inflicted.   But  h«d  the  legislature  of  that  day  been — 
what,  thank  God,  it  was  not— insensible  as  any  thorough-bred 
economist  to  all  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  still  a  re- 
gard for  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  public  would  have  re^ 
quired  its  interference.     It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  profitable 
for  the  landowners  to  turn  afway  their  surplus  tenantry,  destitute 
and  hungry,  to  perish  and  rot  on  the  highways  and  hedges  of  the 
country — ^but  would  it  have  been  safe?  would  there  have  been  no 
danger  that  they  would  haVe  turned  upon  their  oppressors?  humaa 
endurance  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  carried  to  a  point 
where  it  excites  no  sympathy,  and  therefore  elicits  no  praise. 

There  is  scarcely  any  subject  in  which  the  northern  economists 
seem  more  unanimous  than  m  the  scientific  contempt  with  which 
they  speak  of  the  statesmen  of  Elizabethans  reign.  Although  we 
feel  that  our  effort  will  be  treated  with  ineffable  disdain,  stiJI  we 
cannot  omit  saying  one  word  in  behalf  of  our  early  favourites. 
These  eminent  statesmen  are  made  responsible  for  the  act  passed 
in  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor : 
in  the  eyes  of  the  economists,  this  is  the  head  and  front  of  their 
offending.  Were  they  now  alive  to  answer  for  themselves,  they 
would  not,  we  feel  perfectly  sure,  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
which  is  thus  thrown  upon  them.  Uad  this  been  the  first  law 
which  had  been  made  upon  this  subject,  we  really  think  that  the 
multitude  of  beggars  occasioned  by  the  important  change  which 
was  then  taking  place  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  this  country^ 
would  have  justined  its  introduction.  In  behalf,  however,  of  the 
advisers  of  the  ^  Virgin  Queen,^  we  would  observe,  that  this  waft 
not,  by  at  least  a  dozen,  the  first  act  upon  the  subject  o(  the  poo^ 
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The  pettifogging  clerk  of  almost  every  country  magistrate  koowi 
that  from  1388,  down  to  1607,  ^  series  of  acts  is  to  be  found  in 
the  statute  book,  providing  a  punishment  for  able-bodied  aad 
sturdy  beggars,  and  making  a  provision  for  the  aged  and  impo* 
tent  poor.  From  1388  to  1535,  the  impotent  poor  were  by  law 
allowed  the  privilege  of  begging  in  the  districts  or  hundreds  where 
they  were  bom,  or  had  last  dwelt  for  the  space  of  three  years* 
In  1535,  an  act  was  passed,  imposing  upon  parishes  and  bamlets 
the  burden  of  supporting  ^  every  aged  poor  and  impotent  person' 
who  had  been  born  or  bad  dwelt  three  years  withm  their  limiCf • 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  money  required  for  the  support  of  the 
impotent  poor  was  not  raised  by  an  equal  assessment  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  of  each  parish*  This  fund  was  composed  of  the 
^voluntary  and  charitable  alms'  which  ^  every  parishioner  of  bis 
devotion  eave  to  the  common  boxes  and  common  gatherings,'  who 
were  made  in  every  parish,  and  which  were  dispensed  to  the  im* 

Sent  poor  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister  and  church*warden« 
e  sacramental  money  now  collected  in  our  churches  is  a  reUc 
of  the  ancient  mode  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  requir^^ 
ed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  was  raised  in  this  country  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  a  legal  rate.  This  system  of  relieving 
the  impotent  poor,  leaving  it  to  the  liberality  of  each  individual 
to  determine  now  much  he  would  contribute,  continued  until  the 
year  1563;  when  it  was  enacted,  that  ^  if  any  parishioner  shall 
obstinately  refuse  to  pay  reasonably  towards  the  relief  of  the  aaid 
poor,  or  shall  discourage  others,  then  the  justices  of  the  peace  at 
the  quarter-sessions  may  tax  him  a  reasonable  weekly  sum; 
which,  if  he  refuse  to  pay,  they  may  commit  him  to  prison.'  It  is 
manifest  that  from  the  date  of  this  act,  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  ceased  to  be  voluntary :  the  discretion  of  the  individual  was 
taken  away  and  a  legal  obligation  was  imposed  upon  him,  of  con- 
tributing in  proportion  to-  his  means.  This  is  exactly  the  princi- 
ple on  which  all  assessments  for  the  support  of  the  poor  have  been 
since  levied.  It  is  nbt  probable  that  this  change  in  the  mode  of 
raising  the  funds,  either  made  any  difference  in  the  whole  amount 
expended  upon  the  impotent  poor  within  the  limits  of  each  parish, 
or  mcreased  the  number  or  altered  the  description  of  persons  who 
received  relief ; — it  merely  varied  the  proportions  in  which  the 
poor  fond  was  raised.  Pefore  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  man  of 
small  property  sometimes  contributed  more  than  his  richer  but 
less  benevolent  neighbour.  The  principal  object  and  effect  of 
this  law  was  to  remedy  this  evil.  It  did  not  augment  the  whole 
cost  of  maintaining  the  poor :— it  merely  equalized  the  pressure 
of  the  burden,  making  ability,  and  not  willingness,  the  rule  which 
regulated  the  amount  of  contributions. 
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From  thk  summary  view  of  tbe  poor  laws  before  ibe  reign  of 
Elioabelb,  it- will  appear  that  the  forty*third  of  thai  Queeo  was 
not  founded  on  any  new  principle ;  it  simply  provided  a  mare 
eonvenient  and  efficient  machinery  for  carrying  into  effect  a  priii- 
cipie  already  recognized*  The  power  of  making  assessments  was 
taken  away  lirom  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  the  sessions,  aad 
placed  in  the  hands  of  overseers^  selected  from  among  tbe  respect* 
able  inhabitants  of  each  parish,  and  consequently  better  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  circumstances  of  their  neighbours  and  their  abtUty 
respectively  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

But  although  this  famous  statute  made  no  aiteratioa  of  m^ 
tonsequence  in  the  condition  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor«  it 
produced  a  wonderful  change  rn  the  treatment  of  the  destitute 
▼agpdnt.    The  discipline  provided  for  the  correction  of  vagrancy 
had  been  strikingljr  characteristic  of  an  iron  age.   A  sturdy  VBg$,^ 
bond  able  to  serve,  if  he  was  found  begging,  was  first  to  be  put  in 
the  stocks  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  there  fed  upon  bread  axid 
water;  he  was  then  to  be^grievously'wbif>ped,  and  burned  through 
the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron,  of  the  compass  of  sui 
inch;^  and  if,  ^  being  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  be  fell  again  U> 
his  roguish  Hfe,'  he  was  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon.  This  barbarous 
system  was  swept  away  by  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  ita 
stead  was  established  the  more  humane,  and,  as  we  conceive^  ibe 
more  efficient  plan  of  providing  materials  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
parish,  on  which  all  able-bodied  labourers,  who  could  find  no 
other  employment,  should  he  set  to. work*     In  defiance  of  all  the 
arguments  which  we  have  yet  seen  advanced  upon  the  subjeet,  we 
venture  to  avow  our  opinion  that,  taking  fairly  into  consioeratian- 
tbe  circumstances  with  which  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  weve 
called  upon  to  cope,  they  legishited  upon  en  lightened  principles, 
recommended  by  humanity,  and  sanctioned  to  their  full  extent 
by  the  soundest  policy.     For  the  aged  and  impotent  poor,  who 
were  incapable  of  providing  for  themselves,  they  secured  a  meiti* 
tenanreat  the  expense  of  those  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  tbetr 
services  while  able  to  work  ;  and  the  able-bodied  peasant,  ejected 
perhaps  from  the  cottage  of  his  forefathers,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  enlargement  of  some  adjoining  farm,  they  provided  wilA 
materials,  on  which  he  might  be  set  to  work,  enabling  him  ibuslo 
eat,  not  the  bread  of  idleness,  but  bread  produced  by  tbe  sweat  of 
his  own  brow.   While  the  process  of  enlarging  farms  was  mpid^ 
going  on^  no  man  without  nerves  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  flint  could 
calmly  look  on  the  ejected  peasantry  as  vagrants  and  beggars,  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  tbe  ministers  of  the  law,  provided  as  thiy 
were  with  stocks,  bread  and  water,  whips,  and  ^  red  hot  irons  of 
•the  compass  of  an  inch.'  To  a  legislative  body  anxious  to  retcite 
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tbi  QDofibidif^  peasantry  from  tbe  croe)  f&ia  wWch  awaited  them, 
wkea  disfoetesaed  of  tbeir  ancient  leneiQeatft,  two  alteraatiYes 
oAred  tbemselfes.  k  might  bare  revived  aad  eoioi^^  the  oU 
lam  against  the  destruction  of  houses  of  busbaodrjr^  apd  ^e  coa« 
▼ersieii  of  arable  into  pasture  land :  thii  would  have  preventb<i  tbe 
eocwpiers  from  faUing  into  tbe  state  of  vaffraocy  to  which  exp4. 
aieB  mm  tbeb  homes  oecessaritj  reduced  Uiem  ;-*-or  it  might  have 
graced  to  the  owners  of  bod  an  unchecked  liberty  of  effecting 
any  new  arrai^ments  which  they  might  consider  advantaffoous  to 
thev  property,  on  condition  that  they  devised,  means  calcoTated,  in 
some  degree,  to  protect  the  occupiers  from  the  hardships  to 
wkich  tbe  contemplated  changes  must  exoose  them.  It  appears 
to  us,  the  parliament  of  that  day  extricated  itself  from  the  dilemma 
ier  a  manner  which  was  at  once  honourable  to  the  feelings  and 
lo  ibe  intelligence  of  iu  members :  to  offer  an  apology  fw  what 
tbey  did,  we  should  consider  an  insult  to  the  hearts  and  under* 
standings  of  our  readers.  Until  every  spark  of  generous  humanity 
akall  have  become  extinct  in  the  bosoms  of  our  countrymeni  we 
are  not  afraid  that  the  cold  calculationa  of  heartless  theorists, 
who  would  willuM;ly  sacrifice  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  the 
many  to  the  prom  of  the  few,  will  produce  much  effect. 

The  claim  which  these  laws  gave  tbe  poor  upon  tbe  funds  of 
respective  parishes,  and  the  connexion  which  was  in  conse* 
quence  established  between  them  and  the  land  on  which  they  were 
born,  rendered  the  consolidation  of  farms  and  the  dispeopling  oif 
estates  more  gradual  and  less  oppressive  than  these  measures  could 
have  been,  without  some  such  check  upon  their  progress.  The 
landowners  were  obliged  to  watch  for  the  most  convenient  oppor* 
tuoities  of  carrying  their  plans  into  effect ;  and  the  opportunities 
which  would  prove  most  profitable  to  themselves  were  necessarily 
those  which  would  be  found  least  oppressive  to  their  tenants. 
Hence,  fior  the  last  three  centuries,  the  abolition  of  small  holdings, 
and  tbe  enlargement  of  farms,  have  been  fegularly,  and  at  the 
saaie  time  gradually,  going  on  in  this  country.  One  respectable 
dwelling  for  the  farmer,  with  a  few  comfortable  cottages  for  bis 
labourers,  wilt  new  be  found  in  a  tract  of  land  which,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V III.,  or  perhaps  much  later,  was  divided  among^  score 
of  btde  occupiers,  living  m  huts  and  cabins^  Under  the  restrain- 
ior  influence  of  the  poor  laws,  the  proprietors  of  land  have  secured 
all  tbe  advantages  derivable  from  tbe  new  system,  by  degrees 
which  have  bem  almost  imperceptible,  and  without  exposing  the 
ejected  occupiers  to  those  areadful  sufferings  which  unavoic&bly 
-accompany  all  violent  and  sudden  changes  in  tbe  internal  struc- 
ture of  society. 

it  nuy,  pernapst  be  urged  that  tbe  same  objects  were  effected 
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in  Scotland  witlK^nt  the  intervention  of  poor  laws ;  and  that  we 
consequentlj  ascribe  an  effect  to  a  cause  with  which  it  has  no 
connexioj^*  In  answer  to  this  objection  we  would  remark,  tlMl 
althov^  3  Icg^l  assessment  for  the  support  of  the  poor  is  unblown 
in  ■it>st  districts  of  that  country,  still  a  fund  is  raised  for  their  8iip» 
^rt  in  every  parish  by  voluntary  cohtributions.  Nor  should  we 
forget  the  vast  assistance  which  Scotland  has  derived  from  diis 
country  in  effecting  her  internal  changes.  These  did  not  com* 
mence  before  the  union  with  England,  which  opened  to  the  peoh 
santry  of  Scotland  a  way  into  the  towns  and  manufactories,  and, 
above  all,  the  colonies  of  this  country.  England  first  heM  outaa 
example  of  the  advantages  springing  from  the  new  system ;  and 
thei)  offered  incalculable  facilities  to  the  people  of  Scotland  while 
pursuing  the  same  plan.  There  is,  we  apprehend,  no  nation  ia 
the  world  which  can  more  justly  exclaim — ^  quss  regio  in  term 
nostri  non  plena  laboris  !^  Scotsmen  do  not  emigrate  nnom  a  rovitig 
or  unsettled  disposition ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  very  remarkable 
for  attachment  to  home  and  kindred ;  but  they  are  compelled  to 
Jeave  their  native  land  in  consequence  of  the  new  arrangemenls 
which  the  lords  of  the  soil  have  for  the  last  century  been  gradu- 
ally introducing  into  their  country. 

It  has  been  frequently  urged  against  the  poor  laws  of  this 
country  that  thev  give  an  artificial  energy  to  the  *  principle  of 
population  ;^  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  consumers  faster 
than  the  means  of  subsisting  them  can  be  multiplied.  If  we  fek 
that  this  charge  could  be  suDstantiated  against  them,  we  certainly 
should  not  range  ourselves  among  those  who  approve  of  their 
7)olicy.  But  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  effect  of  that  legal 
code  which  imposes  upon  each  parish  the  burden  of  supporting 
its  destitute  poor  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  that  it  has  not 
ministered  an  artificial  encouragement  to  the  multipKcation  of 
paupers  in  a  degree  which  exceeds  the  increase  of  the  means 
required  to  support  them.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  thb 
system,  when  narrowly  looked  into,  contains  checks  which  more 
than  countervail  any  encouragement  which,  on  the  first  view,  it 
might  be  supposed  to  hold  out  to  the  people  to  multiply. 

It  will  not,  we  think,  be  denied  that  the  introduction  of  the 
poor  laws  must  very  soon  have  acquired  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  owners  and  principal  occupiers 
of  land.  When  all  those  who  could  not  maintain  themselves 
had  acquired  a  legal  claim  for  a  subsistence  from  the  land  on 
which  they  were  settle(][,  the  landholders  became  exceedingly 
cautious  in  permitting  the  increase  of  such  claimants,  and  natii* 
rally  anxious  to  reduce  by  every  practicable  means  the  number 
already  resident  within  the  limits  of  their  property.    The  greatest 

jealousy 
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jaaboiy  wts  exeiled  among  them  lest  a  popolatioQ  should  8priDfi| 
«p  vithin  th«  bounds  of  each  parish  beyond  what  was  requirea 
m  the  proper  cultivation  of  its  soil,  oo  strong  had  this  feel- 
ing become  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  poor 
Iftws,  that  in  the  thirty<first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  act  was 
passed  ^  for  the  avoiding  of  the  ^reat  inconveniences  which  are 
iMod  by  Mperience  to  grow  by  the  erecting  of  great  numbers 
aad  moltituaesof  cottages,  which  are  daily  more  and  more  in- 
creased in  many  parts  of  this  realm.^  The  strongest  prejudices 
]ia;ve  ever  since  prevailed  amongst  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  against  the  practice  which  this  statute  denounced  as  penal ; 
and  from  this  period  down  to  the  present  time  the  erection  of  a 
ooCiage  when  not  wanted  for  the  residence  of  a  labourer,  or  indis« 
poMftbly  required  for  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  has  been  nearly 
as  modi  dread6<U|v  the  English  farmer  as  the  introduction  of  a 
BHirraio  amoogst^is  caule.  In  the  agricultural  parts  of  the 
coQotry  cottages  have  not  for  centuries  been  considered  as  in  them- 
selves a  somrce  of  profit  to  the  owner.  They  have  been  erected  and 
an  still  matntainea  solely  as  accommodations  for  the  labourers, 
of  whom  the  farmer  stands  absolutely  in  need«  Wherever  more 
<:ottages  are  found  upon  a  farm  than  its  due  cultivation  requires, 
they  are  demolished,  and  their  inhabitants  turned  adrift  to  look 
for  labour  where  their  services  may  be  wanted.  The  impression, 
tkat  either  by  the  wages  of  labour,  or  by  parochial  allowance, 
they  must  support  those  who  are  born  on  tneir  land,  is  fixed  in 
tbe  minds,  and  perpetually  regulates  the  conduct  of  land  occu* 

• 

pwrsa 

Although  therefore  the  promise  of  relief  which  the  laws  hold 
oat  to  the  poor  of  this  country  thus  appears  in  theory  to  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  produce  an  excessive  increase  of  the  number  of 
the  people,  yet  we  feel  a  strong  suspicion  that  this  tendency  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  that  dread  of  parochial  expense 
fvhich  the  existence  of  these  laws  excites  in  the  minds  of  the  occu- 
IHersof  land.  However  desirous  a  labourer  may  feel  to  contract 
marriage,  he  must  first  secure  some  place  to  live  m :  this  he  cannot 
do  in  asricultural  districts  without  the  concurrence  of  some  occu- 
pier of  land  who  may  have  a  cottage  to  let,  and  who,  if  our  view 
of  the  motives  which  influence  the  owners  of  cottages  be  correct, 
most  stand  in  need  of  his  labour. 

But  entertainin|;  some  aversion  for  mere  theories,  however 
plausible  or  ingenious,  we  shall  state  a  fact  which,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  will  fully  bear  us  out  in  the  view  we  have  been  taking 
of  this  matter*  Mcause  the  population  of  this  country  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  for  the  last  half  century,  it  is,  we  are  aware, 
giaM^ly  assumed  that  it  had  received  a  gradual  and  prc^ressive 

augmentation 
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attgoentatioQ  duriog  two  or  Ihiroe  prerkws  catMries*  Wo«re  iM 
by  any  means  sure  that  this  siippositioa  is  covroct.  We  do  not 
feel  quite  certain  that^  making  a  aue  allowance  for  tlie  waale  and 
common  land  which  bad  been  brought  into  cnltivaiion  in  the  ii^ 
tervening  space,  the  population  of  Englaad  was  greater  in  1 760 
than  it  had  been  in  1550.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  in  aU 
agricultural  districts  the  population  suffered  a  diminution  by  m 
neans  inconsiderable  during  this  iatervaL  For  the  purpose  of 
iBTestigating  thb  point,  we  have  consulted  a  variety  of  parisli  regi^ 
ters ;  coniidering  these  as  the  most  certain  sources  of  authentic 
data  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  register  book 
of  the  parish  in  which  we  are  now  writing  commences  about  IUOl 
On  an  average  of  fifty  years  the  number  of  baptisms  ^ttoually 
entered  in  it  stands  thus :— * 
From 


1550 

to 

1600 

•     «» 

Mper  annum. 

1600 

to 

1650 

«.    - 

1650 

to 

1700 

•     • 

34 

1700 

to 

1750 

m         m 

19 

1750 

to 

1800 

m          m 

19 

1800 

to 

1834 

m          m 

84 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  either  in  the  situation  or  circum* 
stanoes  of  this  parish.  It  is  situated  in  a  county  purely  agriculto- 
ral ;  near  one  of  the  main  public  roads,  and  at  no- great  distance 
from  the  metropolis.  The  land  is  divided  into  forms  of  very 
moderate  dimensions,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  copjF- 
hold)  a  circumstance  forming  at  all  times  a  powerful  impediment 
to  the  demolition  of  houses  of  husbandry,  and  the  consolidation 
of  forms.  In  other  agricultural  parishes,  situated  in  different  and 
distant  counties,  we  have  pursura  the  same  inquiries,  and  have 
arrived  at  results  very  nearly  similar.  As  our  references  to  paro* 
chial  registers  have  been  necessarily  limited,  we  dare  not  hastfd 
ft  positive  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  a  general  inquirv  throughout 
the  kingdom.     But  as  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  pubUc  im- 

Ertance  as  well  as  curiosity,  we  could  heartily  wish  that  either  the 
hops  or  the  government  would  call  for  a  return  from  every  parish, 
stating  the  number  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  in  every 
year,  from  the  commencement  of  each  register  book  down  to  (he 
present  time.  In  this  age  of  political  etHuiomy,  we  really,  won^ 
der  that  such  returns  have  not  already  been  called  for ;  as  it  is 
evident  that  their  a^regate  would  furnish  us  with  authentic 
data  towards  forming  an  estimate  of  the  population  ct  this 
country  at  distant  pmods,  much  more  ^atisfoictcry  than  the 
loose  and  unavtfaerized  conjectures  which  have  hitherto  passed 
current* 

With  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  poor  laws  •&  the  pepBi^ 

tion 
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IftliM  of  this  eouBtrj,  the  abfttraet  from  tlio  paroohial  registo^ 
which  we  have  laid  before  our  readers^  appears  to  afford  matter 
ibr  impariaAt  observaiioas.  It  shows  that  between  1600  and 
1650,  the  population  of  this  parish  received  a  trifling  augmenta* 
tioo  $  the  aanual  average  of  baptisms  ino^easing  from  50  to  dS» 
As  the  poor  laws  in  all  their  arrangements  were  not  complete 
before  the  act  of  Elizabeth  in  1601,  it  may,  we  think,  be  assumed, 
that  their  operation  was  not  fully  felt  by  the  public  uaiil  forty  or 
fiftj  years  afterwards*  We  eiay  thus  suppose  tkat  about  1650  th^ 
came  into  full  play  ;  and  if  we  take  this  parish  as  a  criterion,  theur 
effect  was  not  to  augment  the  population  of  the  district,  as  some 
modern  writers  would  fain  persuade  us  to  believe^  but  to  diminish 
very  considerably  its  amount ;  the  aanual  average  of  baptisms  b^ 
tween  1650  and  1700  falling  from  53  down  to  34.  If  the  induence 
of  this  act  was  powerful  between  1650  and  1 700,  it  is  not  unrea* 
sonable  to  [presume  that  the  practice  <rf  half  a  century  had  given  il 
an  additional  impetus;  and  full  of  the  theories  with  which  we 
had  been  crammed  upon  the  subject,  we  confidentl v  expected  to 
find  that,  from  1700  to  1750,  the  population  of  the  parish  r^ 
ceived  a  gradual  augmentation;  on  referring  however  to  an 
authentic  register  of  facts,  our  illusion  was  speedily  dissipated  ; 
we  found  that  the  annual  average  of  baptisms,  instead  of  io^ 
ereasiog,  was  actually  reduced  from  34  to  19,  at  which  number  it 
remaiuM  stationary  until  the  end  of  the  century.  It  thus  appeera 
thai,  in  this  parish  at  least,  the  effect  of  the  poor  laws  has  in  thia 
moat  important  particular  been  directly  the  reverse  of  that  com- 
meoiy  ascribed  to  them.  How  certain  theorists  will  get  rid  of 
Ihe  facta  which  we  have  here  stated,  we  cannot  pretend  to  coi^ 
jectore. 

Writers  upon  population  appear  generally  much  too  readr  to 
place  implicit  reliance  upon  loose  and  unauthenticated  data* 
They  have  constnicted  a  scale,  showing  the  increase  of  the  po* 
palation  of  this  country  from  1 600  to  1 800,  perfectly  arbitrary 
and  upon  this  they  argue,  as  if  it  furnished  them  with  indisputable 
facta*  They  assume,  that  in  1600  the  population  amounted  to 
three  millions,  and  that,  from  1600  to  1800,  it  gradually  increased 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  millions  per  century.  All  this  is  pure 
conjecture,  utterly  unsupported  by  any  fact ;  for  before  the  first 
population  return  in  1801  we  possess  no  autiiority  on  this  subject, 
except  the  assertions  of  political  writers.  If  we  can  depend  upon 
the  abstracts  which  we  nave  partially  obtained  from  parish  rc^gm- 
ters,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  population  of  Ej^land 
IB  t600  has  been  usually  estinmtod  auich  below  ils  real  number. 
If  we  were  put  in  possession  of  such  abstracts  generally  made 
theoigbout  the  kingdom?  it  would,  we  suspect,  appear  thati  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  years  1600  and  1800,  a  gradual  dimifiraUoo  took  place 
in  the  number  of  people  engaged  in'  agriculture. 

The  important  change  wmrh, about  the  commencegieiit  of  the 
seventeeth  century,  began  to  take  place  in  the  rural  arranraneoCi 
of  this  country,  formed  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  English  towns. 
The  tide  of  population,  forsaking  the  country,  retired  into  thtte 
Beats  of  industry.  Admitting,  what  cannot  be  disputed,  that 
the  whole  population  of  thb  country  is  much  greater' now  than  it 
was  in  1600,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  the  portion  of  it  enga; 
in  agriculture  has  not  suffered  an  actual  dtcninution.  We 
convinced  that  such  is  the  fact;  and  that  the  vast  addition 
which  has  within  the  last  century  been  made  to  the  population  of 
this  country  has  been  confined  entirely  to  that  portion  of  it  whidi 
is  engaged  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  Neither  do  we  ate 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  at  least  a  proportional  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  supply  of  food  in  England.  Indeed  we  are  thoroughly 
persuaded  that,  comparing  the  population  of  the  country  witn  its 
produce  at  both  periods,  the  portion  of  food  which  falls  to  the 
share  of  each  individual  is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  1600. 

That  the  encouragement  to  early  and  improvident  marriages, 
aaid  to  be  held  out  by  the  poor  laws,  has  been  at  least  greatly 
exaggerated,  is  likewise  proved  by  a  fact  which  cannot  be  coa^ 
troverted,  that  marriages  are  contracted  more  early  and  modi 
more  improvidently  in  many  countries  where  this  incitement  does 
not  exist.  To'  represent  the  provision  which  our  laws  secure 
to  the  poor  as  a  temptation  to  marry — as  an  artificial  stimutos, 
exciting  the  poor  to  increase  and  multiply,  has  always  sounded 
somewhat  strangely  in  our  ears,  notwithstanding  the  pertinacity 
with  which  such  an  opinion  has  been  maintained.  The  scanty 
allowance  grudgingly  doled  out  by  a  parochtat  officer  does  not 
appear  to  constitute  a  very  seductive  temptation.  The  force  <tf 
a  sufficiently  natural  stimulus  appears  to  be  much  more  generaQr 
efficient  in  promqting  early  ana  indiscreet  marriages  in  Ireland, 
where  the  laws  hold  out  no  such  promise  of  subsistence,  than  in 
this  country,  where  the  legal  provision  for  the  poor  is  said  to  have 
a  direct  influence  upon  their  conduct. 

Upon  the  whole  we  are  of  opinion  that,  as  long  as  these  laws 
were  duly  administered,  they  did  not  produce  the  deleterious efiiect 
upon  the  population  t>f  this  country  which  is  generally  ascribed 
to  them.  As  they  occasioned,  or  at  least  facilitated  the  intro- 
duction of  a  better  arrangement  of  farms,  and  a  better  system 
of  husbandry  than  had  previously  been  ^practised,  they  did  no 
doubt  indirectly  promote  an  increase  of  the  people,  by  augment- 
ing the  produce  of  land ;  for  whatever  measures  augment  the 
quantity  of  food  raised  within  any  district  must  necessarily  add 

to 
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to  tbe  number  of  its  inhabitaDts.  The  objecUoa  urged  a^aiDst 
the  poor  laws  is  not  that  they  have  augmented  tbe  population  of 
tUs  coQfttrj  bv  increasing  the  food  required  for  their  support, 
but  th^t  tbej  have  encouraged  the  people  to  multiply  wiUMnit 
any  reference  to  the  quantity  of  food  raised  for  their  subsistence ; 
and  thati  in  consequence,  the  people  have  increased  in  a  greater 
rftdo  than  the  produce  of  the  land.  But  we  are  convinced  that 
every  class  of  the  community  is  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
better  lodged  now,  than  the  corresponding  class  was  before  the  in- 
trodtaction  of  these  laws ;  and  if  the  poor  laws  first  multiplied  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and  ihmi  an  additional  population  sprung  up 
Ml  order  to  consume  it,  we  do  not  see  how  the  v  can  be  represcAted 
at  having  operated  in  a  method  inimical  to  tbe  prosperity  of  the 
coQBtry. 

We  are,  however,  forced  to  acknowledge  that  within  the  last 
thurty  years  a  practice  has  prevailed  in  tbe  administration  of  these 
laws,  changing  very  materially  their  character  and  tendency ;  and 
which,  if  not  checked  in  time,  bids  fair  to  inflict  upon  the  country 
many  of  the  worst  evils  we  have  been  taught  to  dread  from 
tbem:  we  allude  to  the  practice  of  paying  out  of  parochial 
fiinds  a  fnroportioo  of  the  wages  which  ought  to  be  received  as  the 
fair  remuneration  of  labour.  In  many  extensive  districts  a  plan 
has  been  regularly  organized  of  paymg  labourers  a  weekly  sum 
oim^iderably  under  tbe  fair  wages  of  labour,  and  giving  those 
who  are  anarried  an  allowance  out  of  tbe  poor  rates,  propor- 
tjoned  to  the  siae  of  their  families.  A  single  man  thus  receives 
Ims  for  his  work  than  a  married  labourer:  he  is  paid  no 
more  than  six  or  seven  shillings  per  week :  while  his  married 
ne^hbour  receives  altogether  fourteen  or  sixteen  shillings.  In  a 
large  parish  in  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  we  find  that 
there  is  not  a  single  labourer  who  has  not  a  weekly  allowance  out 
of  the  rates ;  each  receives  six  shillings  per  wees  as  wages,  and 
OD  every  Monday  niebt  appears  before  a  board,  compo^  of  a 
few  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  when  tbe  difference  between 
what  he  has  received  and  what  tbey  consider  adequate  for  tbe 
support  of  his  family,  is  made  good  to  him  out  of  the  parish 
fboos.  To  such  an  extent  indeed  does  this  practice  prevail,  that 
we  find  the  osagistrates  in  various  districts  not  only  conniving  at 
the  system,  but  actually  establishing  a  regular  scale  of  allowances 
to  Me  bodied  labourers,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  parish  funds* 
Under  what  authority  these  local  aaministrators  of  tbe  laws  under- 
take  to  arrange  and  enforce  a  provision  which  converts  the  indus- 
trious labourer  into  an  eleemosynary  pensioner,  we  have  ^et  to 
ieam;  sure  we  are  that  the  practice  which  they  have  sanctioned, 

and 
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and  which  they  continoe  to  uphold,  is  warranted  notther  by  the 
letter  nor  by  the  spirit  of  any  laws  which  they  are  commkaioned 
to  administer.  To  nay  the  least  of  it,  this  appears  to  us  a  species 
of  officious  meddling  with  the  wages  of  labour  which  is  extremely 
injudicious.  If  we  could  allow  ourselves  to  speak  harshly  of  a 
class  of  functionaries,  whose  services  are  in  general  so  useful  to 
the  public,  we  should  apply  to  their  interference  between  agri* 
cultural  labourers  and  those  who  etnploy  them,  the  language  of 
strong  reprobation.  But  as  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  they 
inean  well,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  expressing  our  sincere 
regret  that  they  should  have  allowed  their  judgments  to  be  swayed 
too  easily  by  the  impulse  of  their  feelings.  In  their  eagerness  en 
enforce  for  the  working  classes  wh^t  they  consider  an  adequate 
maintenance,  they  overlook  those  leading  principles  of  economy 
which  no  magisterial  inference  can  ever  controui.  This  official 
tneddling  does  not  secure  to  the  labourer  a  more  liberal  compen- 
sation for  his  work ;  for  it  has  the  effect  of  dininisbing  his  wages 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  which  he  receives  from  the  parisb. 
In  the  united  form  of  wages  and  parochial  allowance,  the  agricot 
tural  labourer  now  receives  no  more  than,  in  the  absence  of  tha 
lirrangement,  he  must  have  obtained  from  his  employer  alone. 
'  In  truth,  this  is  an  iniquitous  scheme,  devised  by  the  owners  and 
bccupiers  of  land  with  the  view  of  shifting  from  their  own  shoulders 
a  considerable  part  of  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  to  be 
borne  by  others  who  do  not  employ  them.  The  allowance  made 
out  of  the  poor  rates  to  labourers  in  agriculture  is  levied  npoa 
the  property  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen ;  and 
the  proportion  of  the  rates  thus  raised,  which  is  expended  in  tbe 
payment  of  labourers'  wages,  is  unjustly  taken  from  these  classes^ 
and  transferred  into  the  pockets  of  the  cultivators  and  owners  of 
land.  That  a  class  of  men,  who  in  general  appear  vigilant  enough 
where  their  interests  are  concerned,  should  thus  stand  tamely  bjr 
and  suffer  themselves  to  be  plundered,  is  a  circumstance  for  which 
we  cannot  account. 

Farther,  this  system  is  not  only  grossly  unjust  towards  the  ma- 
hufacturers,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  who  are  assessed  to  the 
]>oor  rates ;  it  is  likewise  singularly  oppressive  towards  a  mume^ 
Tous  class  of  individuals  actually  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  land* 
In  various  districts  of  the  country  we  still  meet  with  a  race  of 
small  farmers  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  members  of  their  own 
families,  perform  all  the  regular  work  of  their  farms,  obtaimngv 
perhaps,  some  trifling  assistance  occasionally  in  the  time  of  hai^ 
vest.  Wherever  the  system  which  we  are  now  reprobating  has 
hetn  allowed  to  prevail,  these  small  occupiers  are  forced  to  cott- 
tribute  towards  the  payment  of  wages  earned  by  labourers  em- 
ployed 
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pbjed  by  their  more  wealthy  neighbours.  Any  thing  more  ini* 
quitotis  in  itself,  or  more  cruelly  oppressive  towards  this  hard- 
working race  of  small  farmers,  can  scarcely  be  devised.  It  is 
a  monstrous  practice,  which  the  timid  acquiescence  of  the  helpless 
classes  upon  whom  it  presses  has  rendered  but  too  prevalent;  and 
which  the  more  opulent  and  powerful  class  of  farmers  will  natu« 
rally  endeavour  to  perpetuate* 

But  however  fprcibly  we  may  feel  the  injustice  of  compelling 
one  class  of  the  community  to  pay  labourers  employed  by  another, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  the  strongest  objection  which  exists  against 
the  system*  The  amount  of  the  pecuniary  injustice  which  it. 
inflicts  upon  those  who  pay  rates  and  employ  no  agricultural  laf-< 
bourers,  might  perhaps  admit  of  calculation ;  but  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  estimate  correctly  its  influence  upon  the  character  and 
conduct  of  that  class  whom  it  principally  affects.  Wherever  this 
pernicious  system  has  been  fully  matured,  it  has,  as  might  have 
been  anlicipated,  produced  an  entire  revolution  in  the  manners 
and  fatbits  of  the  working  classes*  Every  incentive  to  individual 
exertion  it  has  abolished;  every  motive  of  sobriety,  steadiness,. 
iMmesty,  it  has  utterly  destroyed.  Among  them  exists  no  longer 
any  anxiety  about  the  interests  of  their  employer,  or  any  regard 
for  their  own  character.  For  what  motive  is  there  to  induce  a* 
labottrer  to  work  hard  when  he  is  aware  that  he  will  be  paid,  noC 
in  propmtion  to  the  quantity  of  work  done  by  him,  but  according 
to  a  general  standard  established  in  the  parish  ?  Among  labour* 
era  so  circumstanced,  the  point  of  emulation  is  not  who  shall  do 
the  most  work,  and  consequently  earn  the  most  money,  but  who 
shall  perform  the  least  possible  quantity  of  labour  without  appear* 
ii^  to  be  absolutely  idle.  The  indolent,  the  weak,  and  the  worth* 
less  labourer  is  now  seciure  of  the  maximum  payment  settled  by 
this  parochial  standard ;  and  the  industrious,  skilful,  and  honest 
workomn  can  expect  no  more* 

This  pernicious  system  is  fortunately  unknown  among  manu- 
facturers and  mechanics.  Among  these  classes  the  reward  of  la* 
boar  is  proportioned  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  workmen — 
to  tbe  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  done ;  and  it  is  received 
exclusively  from  those  who  employ  them.  Hence  they  depend 
solely  upon  themselves  t  support  their  families  by  the  fruit  of 
their  own  industry ;  and  thus  escape  the  contaminating  and  blast- 
ine  effect  of  that  social  plague  which,  under  the  false  pretence  of 
relteving,  undermines  the  independence,  destroys  the  comforts, 
and  degrades  the  character  of  our  agricultural  labourers* 

This  practice  commenced  about  thirty  years  ago :  since  which 
period  it  has  been  silently  and  gradually  gainuig  ground*  We 
trace  its  origin  to  an  act  passed  in  the  36  Geo.  3.  enabling  over- 
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seers,  with  the  approbation  of  the  parishioners,  or  anj  justice,  to 
relieve  poor  persons  al  their  own  homes  ^  the  preamble  recites 
that 

'  bj  the  9  Geo.  1.  poor  persons  refusing  to  be  lodged  in  houses  proTi^ 
ded  for  them  bj  their  parishes  were  not  entitled  to  relief:  and  whereas 
the  said  provision  contained  in  the  act  above  mentioned  has  been  fonnd 
to  have  been  and  to  be  inconvenient  and  oppressive,  inaftmnch  as  it 
often  prevents  an  industrious  poor  person  from  receiving  such  occasion' 
al  relief  as  is  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  case  of  such  poor  person,  and 
inasmuch  as  in  certain  cases  it  holds  out  conditions  of  relief  injurious 
to  the  comfort  and  domestic  situation  and  happiness  of  such  poor  per- 
sons :^  it  therefore  enacts,  that  ^  the  overseei^  with  the  approbation 
of  tht  inhabitants,  or  any  justice,  may  relieve  poor  persons  at  their 
owQ  homes,  ander  certain  circumstances  of  temporarj  illness  or  dis* 
tress,  and  in  certain  cases  respecting  such  poor  person  or  persons,  his, 
her,  or  their  family,  although  such  poor  person  or  persons  may  reAise 
to  be  lodged  within  such  poor  house  or  houses.' 

Until  the  passing  of  this  act,  all  that  a  pauper  could  demand 
was  to  be  set  at  work  on  materials  furnished  by  the  parish  t  or, 
if  unable  to  work,  ip  be  fed,  clothed  and  lodged  in  a  house  pro« 
vided  for  that  purpose.  Now  although  this  sort  of  maintenance  be 
not  such  as  to  satisfy  all  the  wishes  of  humanity,  yet  it  appears 
quite  as  much  as  sound  policy  will  sanction :  an  asylum  was  onered 
to  the  impotent  or  the  unfortunate,  who  could  not  provide  for  them** 
selves ;  which,  under  prof>er  management,  operated  as  a  salutary 
check  to  prevent  improper  applications  for  relief.  The  work* 
house  being  the  last  |*efuge  of  the  destitute,  none  applied  for  ad<* 
mission  into  it,  until  all  other  resources  had  been  exhausted ;  and 
no  individual  was  entitled  to  claim  public  relief,  until  every  per* 
sonal  exertion  to  secure  a  maintenance  had  provol  unsuccewul. 
The  powers  which  overseers  and  magistrates  have  assumed  un* 
der  the  colour  of  an  authority  granted  them  by  the  SB  Geo.  3. 
have  in  some  districts  abolished  entirely  this  wholesome  system ; 
and  given  rise  to  those  gross  abuses  which  have  occasioned  the 
clamour  that  has  been  raised  against  the  poor  laws.  The  discre- 
tion of  local  magistrates  and  parochial  officers,  acted  upon  by  the 
iinportunity  and  imposition  of  the  poor,  has  become  the  s^ale 
which  determines  the  amount  of  parochial  expenditure.  For 
nearly  a  whole  century  before  1795,  the  poor  rates  of  thb  country 
fluctuated  but  little  in  amount :  they  were  expended  exchisively 
upon  aged,  lame,  blind  and  impotent  folk  unable  to  work — together 
with  a  few  orphan  or  illegitimate  children :  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  place  an  old  pauper  on  the  parish  list,  it  generally  hap- 
pened that  an  older  pensioner  had  died  off  to  make  room  for  him. 
The  practice  introduced  since  the  year  i795  has  produced  a 
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wonderful  change  in  the  state  of  parochial  accounts :  the  rates 
have  gradually  and  steadily  increased  in  amount.  All  the  previous 
checks  upon  the  demand  of  relief  were  removed,  all  discrimination 
in  administering  relief  ceased  to  be  eiercised,  until  at  length,  in 
many  agricultural  districts,  all  the  labourers  who  do  not  occupy 
land  have  become  actual  pensioners  upon  the  parish  funds. 

To  the  influence  of  this  practice  must,  we  conceive,  be  ascribed 
the  alarming  increase  of  crime  apparent  among  our  amcultural 
population.  Before  its  introduction  in  1 795,  they  formed  a  hardy 
race,  industrious,  honest  and  faithful:  their  names  seldom  ap» 
peared  in  the  criminal  annals  of  the  country.  But  the  records  of 
our  courts  of  law  now  present  a  lamentable  contrast ;  and  so  in- 
evitable  is  the  connexion  between  increase  of  crime  and  the  new 
practice,  that  the  description  of  prisoners  in  a  county  calendar 
suflkes  to  furnish  those  who  have  attended  to  the  subject  with  an 
unerring  clue  to  the  names  of  the  parishes  in  which  it  prevails. 

Many  of  those  writers  who  declaim  against  the  poor  laws  have 
recourse  to  a  very  disineenuotis  and  vulgar  artifice ;  they  know, 
as  well  as  we  do,  that  the  evils  to  which  we  have  just  adverted, 
and  which  form  the  groundwork  of  their  declamations,  do  not 
spring  from  the  laws  themselves,  but  from  the  impolitic  manner 
in  which  these  have  been  carried  into  effect ;  but  this  circum* 
stance  they  studiously  keep  out  of  sight,  and  assume  that  abuses 
and  practices  springing  entirely  from  a  mal-administration  of  the 
laws,  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  system  itself.  These 
much  abused  laws,  m  their  true  spirit  and  intent,  really  do  no 
more  than  provide  that  the  lame,  impotent,  blind,  old  and  other 
poor  persons  not  able  to  work  shall  be  relieved  by  the  parkhes 
lo  which  they  have  a  settlement.  We  have  already  shown  that  the 
policy  of  a  system  which  merely  provides  a  bare  subsistence  for 
those  who,  from  infirmity  or  unavoidable  misfortune,  are  incapable 
of  maintaining  themselves,  cannot  be  successfully  assailed :  and 
we  are  sure  that  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  will  not  be 
impeached,  except  by  those  who  are  prepared  to  contend  that 
the  impotent  poor  ought  to  be  left  to  perish  through  taant.  If  the 
spirit  of  these  laws  had  been  duly  attended  to,  it  appears  diflScuIt 
to  believe  that  any  effects  arising  from  them  coula  have  furnish- 
ed a  real  ground  of  complaint.  To  this  matter  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  has  recently  been  specially  directed :  the  com- 
mittee  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  strongly  condemn  the 
practice  of  making  up  to  the  labourer  a  part  o^  nis  wages  by  aa 
allowance  out  of  the  poor  rates;  and  parliament  will,  we  trusty 
lose  no  time  in  giving  effect  to  their  opinion. 

Although  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  relief  which  it  woUld 
afford  to  those  upon  whose  property  the  rates  are  now  levied,  stilt 
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we  feel  anxious  for  a  return  to  the  old  system,  \f  bicb  prevailed 
l^efore  1 795,  principally  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  themselves.  The 
direct  savings  which  would  accrue  to  the  public  from  the  adoption 
of  a  better  system  of  supporting  the  poor  are  not  worth  conside- 
ration,  when  contrasted  with  the  indirect  advantages  which  the 
community  would  derive  from  the  amelioration  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  agricultural  labourer*  In  1795,  the  rates  levied 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  this  country  amounted  to  two  mil« 
lions ',  now  they  amount  to  upwards  of  six  millions ;  having  trebled 
themselves  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  years.  This  fact  is  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  fear,  by  no  means  groundless,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  estimate  the  evil  of  our  poor  laws  solely  by  the  burden 
which  they  impose  upon  the  public ;  and  we  cannot  undertake  to 
remove  or  diminish  their  fears,  by  holding  out  to  them  the  expec- 
tation that  the  burden  has  as  yet  reached  its  maximum.  It  is  true 
that  the  lively  alarms  excited  in  the  public  mind  by  the  rapid 
and  overwhelming  increase  of  the  poor  rates  have,  within  the 
last  few  years,  occasioned  very  strenuous  efforts  to  meet  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil :  some  recluction  has,  in  consequence,  been  made 
in  the  amount  of  the  rates.  But  the  public  mind  has  pretty  well 
recovered  from  the  panic  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  temporary  check  which  these  efforts 
put  upon  the  increase  of  the  poor  rates  begins  to  disappear;  and 
if  the  legislature  should  not  think  proper  to  abolish  tne  present 
system,  no  reasonable  man  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  it  will  re- 
sume the  power  of  progression  by  which,  from  the  moment  of  its 
introduction,  it  has  l3een  generally  characterized.  The  practice 
of  maintaining  the  families  of  able-bodied  labourers  out  of  the 
poor  rales  wilT  silently  and  gradually  spread  from  one  parish  to 
another,  until  the  whole  working  population  of  the  country  shall 
be  reduced  to  a  dependence  on  parochial  allowances ;  and  with 
the  increasing  agency  of  this  system,  the  progress  of  depravity 
among  the  classes  upon  whom  it  operates  will  keep  pace. 

We  are  not,  by  any  means,  sure  that  the  system  on  which  work- 
houses, as  it  is  the  fashion  to  term  them,  are  now  managed,  is  not 
incapable  of  great  improvement.  They  were  originally  designed 
by  tne  legislature  as  places  in  which  able-bodied  paupers  desti- 
tute of  employment  might  be  set  to  work  on  materials  provided 
by  the  parish.  If  the  able-bodied  labourer  could  not  procure 
more  profitable  or  more  agreeable  employment,  here,  at  least,  he 
was  offered  an  asylum  against  absolute  want.  At  the  same  time 
the  plainness  of  its  fare  and  the  restraints  imposed  upon  its  in- 
mates, rendered  it  an  object  of  dislike  to  all  who  were  able  to 
earn  a  maintenance  elsewhere.  As  long  as  workhouses  were  thus 
inducted  they  answered  completely  the  end  of  their  institution, 
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which  was  to  deter  dissolute  and  idle  paupers  firom  throwing 
themselves  unnecessarily  upon  ihe  parish  funds.  Since  1795^ 
however,  these  establishmenu  have  been  diverted  from  their  ori« 
ginal  purposes*  They  are  no  longer  worktumses  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  able-bodied  labourer  who  may  be  out  of  work;  but 
mere  public  receptacles  in  which  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the 
orphan  paupers  of  the  parish  are  lodged  and  fed — in  common,  in 
too  many  instances,  with  loose  and  dissolute  characters  discharg- 
ed from  penitentiaries  and  houses  of  correction*  Such  an  ar- 
rangement is  at  once  impolitic  and  inhuman.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  good  policy,  that  the  young  and  orphan  children  belonging 
to  a  parish  should  be  thus  exposed  to  the  influence  of  vicious  and 
profligate  characters;  and  it  is  incompatible  with  humanity,  that 
the  industrious  labourer  should,  in  the  ^  sear  of  life,'  be  compelled 
to  exchange  the  *  soft  attentions  of  kindred'  for  the  cold  and 
heartless  charity  of  a  parish  poor-house*  We  very  much  doubt 
whether  this  barbarous  and  unfeeling  system  possesses  any  ad* 
vantages  even  on  the  score  of  economy*  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  an  allowance,  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  their  mainte- 
nance in  the  poor-house,  would  enable  aged,  infirm,  and  orphan 
paupers  to  live  more  comfortably  and  contentedly  whh  their  rela- 
tives and  friends* 

If  the  legislature  should,  as  we  sincerely  hope  it  will,  take  this 
subject  into  their  early  and  serious  consideration,  we  shall  not 
despair  of  seeing  the  whole  system  of  parish  workhouses  re-or- 
ganized. While  we  would  rigidly  deprive  magistrates  and  over- 
seers of  all  power  to  relieve  able-oodied  labourers,  except  under 
circumstances  arising  from  actual  illness,  out  of  the  precincts  of 
a  workhouse,  we  would  continue  to  them  the  power  of  conferring 
such  relief  upon  the  aged,  impotent,  and  orphan  poor,  who  are  un- 
able to  work*  To  close  up  every  inlet  for  abuse,  we  would  con- 
fine the  Discretionary  authority  with  which  they  might  be  invest- 
ed within  some  tangible  limits.  We  would,  for  instance,  invest 
them  with  discretionary  powers  to  order  relief  at  their  own  homea 
to  orphan  paupers  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  to  aged 
and  impotent  paupers  above  the  age  of  sixty ;  and  we  would 
render  it  illegal  to  relieve  children  who  are  not  fatherless,  or  able« 
bodied  labourers  between  fourteen  and  sixty,  any  where  but  in  a 
workhouse. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  is,  on  our  part,  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  our  poor  laws  have  not  proved  so  inimical  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to 
represent  them.  The  whole  of  the  funds  now  actually  expended 
upon  the  poor  (even  if  we  include  in  this  amount  the  very  large 
proportion  which  is  now  paid  to  able-bodied  labourers,  and  which 
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to  dll  intents  and  pui^poses  constitutes  a  part  of  the  wages  of  la- 
bour,) bears  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  present  resources 
of  the  country,  than  the  total  amount  of  the  Contributions  raised 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  poor  bore  to  the  whole  of  its  wealth  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Indeed  if  we  deduct  the  sums  which  are 
now  paid  to  able-bodied  labourers,  those  paid  to  the  county  stock, 
^nd  the  various  legal  expenses  incurred  in  the  administration  of 
these  laws,  from  the  amount  which  is  now  levied  under  the  gene- 
t^\  denomination  of  poor  rates,  we  should  find  that,  taking  the 
Augmented  resources  of  the  country  into  consideration,  the  bur- 
den  of  supporting  the  impotent  poor  b  much  lighter  now,  than  it 
was  towards  the  close  of  that  reign. 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  present  state  of  Ireland 
bears,  in  many  points,  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  state  of 
this  country  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Coinciding  in  the  cor- 
rectness  of  this  remark,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  same 
code  of  laws  which  contributed  so  materially  to  bring  about  aa 
improvement  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  England  would  be 
attended  with  similar  consequences  if  introduced  into  Ireland* 
The  introduction  of  a  system  of  poor  laws  administered  on  the 
principles  which  prevailed  here  oefore  the  fatal  innovation  Qi 
1795,  would  gradually  extinguish  the  practice  of  subdividing  and 
subletting  land  Which  has  proved  so  injurious  to  that  country ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  would  impose  a  salutary  check  upon  the 
sudden  and  violent  depopulation  of  estates  which  inflicts  upon 
the  ejected  tenantry,  now  totally  unprovided*  for,  sufferings  at 
which  humanity  shudders.  We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  wishing 
to  oppose  any  unreasonable  impediments  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Iricious  tenures  which  now  prevail  in  Ireland  \  we  would  only 
provide  against  an  indiscreet  and  abrupt  alteratbn  of  the  system, 
which  must  prove  fatal  to  the  discarded  peasantry.  IVhiie  we 
would  give  the  Irish  landowners  unshackled  liberty  to  manage 
their  property  in  the  manner  which  may  seem  most  conducive  to 
their  private  interests,  we  would  take  care  that  the  pursuit  of 
individual  gain  should  not  involve  the  peasantry  in  absolute  de« 
struction ;  and  we  know  not  how  this  object  could  be  attained, 
except  by  imposing  upon  the  proprietors  of  land  a  legal  oblien-* 
tbn  to  maintain  their  ejected  tenantry  until  they  can  be  provided 
for  elsewhere. 

Wherever  a  legal  provision  has  existed  for  some  time  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  there  is  no  ground  for  representing  it 
as  pressing  exclusively  or  even  partially  upon  the  occupiers  of 
land  or  houses;  the  poor  rates  in  fact  constituted  rent  charge, 
which  is  calculated  when  they  are  let ;  the  amount  is  deducted 
from  the  rent  which,  in  the  absence  of  this  burden,  would  be  ex- 
acted 
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acted  hj  the  landlord.  The  only  portion  of  this  charge  whick 
can  fairly  be  represented  as  falling  upcm  the  tenant  is  the  increase 
which  may  happen  to  take  place  in  its  amount  subsequently  to 
the  commencement  of  his  lease. 

In  England,  therefore,  where  the  law  makes  a  provision  for 
the  poor,  the  opulent  yeomanry  deduct  the  amount  of  the  poor 
rates  from  the  rent  which  they  pay ;  while  in  Ireland  the  case  is 
reyersed.  In  this  country  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  is  devolved 
upon  the  landowner;  in  the  other,  it  presses  exclusively  upon 
the  wretched  occupiers,  who  are  themselves  but  one  degree  re* 
moved  from  a  statesof  actual  pauperism*  When  the  general  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  occupiers  of  Irish  land  are  taken  into  conside* 
ration,  we  cannot  help  expressing  the  most  unbounded  admira* 
lion  of  their  hospitality  and  benevolence.  However  contracted 
his  dwelling,  however  limited  his  store,  the  houseless  beggar  never 
in  vain  solicits  relief  or  shelter  at  the  hands  of  the  Irisn  peasant^ 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Com* 

mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State  of 

Ireland.     1825. 
8.    jMinuta  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  th^ 

House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  Ireland, 

1825. 

^  T  AROE  landed  possessions  (says  a  recent  traveller)  are  of  rare  oc* 
'  -'-^  currence  in  Switzerland,  and  the  agriculture  of  the  countrj  is 
chiedy  in  the  hands  of  peasantry,  who  farm  the  little  portions  of  land 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  divided  and  subdivided 
through  all  the  intervening  generations.  The  minute  division  of  land 
in  the  country  referred  to  is  a  fact  which  all  who  have  visited  it  will 
readily  admit :  and  the  division  of  a  single  acre  into  different  proper- 
lies  is  not  uncommon.  The  father  brings  up  his  son  to  assist  hira  in 
the  management  of  his  little  spot  of  ground :  and  thus,  for  instance,  a 
family  consisting,  of  father,  mother,  daughter,  and  two  sons,  draw  tkeit^ 
s^eistence  from  that  which,  under  other  management,  would  sopporl, 
perliapi,  no  more  than  a  single  man,  or  a  man  and  his  wife.  Tht 
father  dies — his  small  estate  is  divided  into  moieties  between  his  two 
sons,  who  mutually  assist  in  supporting  their  mother  and  sister,  until 
one  dies,  and  the  other  finds  a  husband  in  the  son  of  another  little 
landed  proprietor.  Her  two  brothers  then  marry,  and  have  families': 
and  thus  the  population  rapidly  increases,  and  the  original  piece  of 
land  is  more  and  more  minutely  divided  and  subdivided,  until  at  last 
comes  a  generation  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  deprivation  worse  tha^ 
that  of  the  lowest  English  peasantry.  Where  is  there  a  more  fer- 
tile,  a  more  beautiful,  and  more  healthy  country  than  that  part 
of  Switzerland  called  Valais  ?  and  where  is  there  to  be  foond  a  move 
wretcbed^looking  and  disgusting  people  ?  In  the  midst  of  plenty  they 

are 
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are  poor  almost  to  starvatioa.  Their  dfrelliogs,  althoogh  pitched  upoa 
the  edges  of  the  purest  moantaiD-streams,  and  surrounded  by  oatiTe 
charms,  are  dark  and  filthy  as  the  dens  of  wild  beasts :  and  in  their 
persons  they  are  frequently  disgusting  even  unto  hideousness.^ — Tea- 
njUfit^s  Tour  on  the  Continent ^  vol.  ii. 

Had  such  a  state  of  thin|i;s  been  described  as  existing  in  any 
other  continental  district,  it  would  have  been  eagerly  ascribed  lo 
the  pressure  of  tithes,  taxes,  and  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  a  de* 
spotic  and  corrupt  government.  But  the  instance  here  adduced 
is  not  to  be  so  easily  got  rid  of;  it  appears  that  in  Switzerland—* 
the  vaunted  land  ol  liberty  and  equality  itself — the  misery  and 
poverty  of  the  peasants  form  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  effect 
which  results  from  a  similar  system  prevailing  in  Ireland. 

The  system  of  subletting  and  subdividing  land  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  unprejudiced  persons,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  which  are  so  prevalent  in  that  country. 
It  is  evident  that  the  remedy  for  this  evil  must  be  sought  for  ia 
^n  alteration  of  the  relation  at  present  subsisting  between  the 
owners  and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil.  Until  a  radical  and  nearly 
universal  change  has  been  brought  about  in  the  management  of 
Irish  estates;  uptil  the  laqd  ceases  to  be  divided  into  minute  par- 
eels  among  a  pauper  race  of  occupiers,  destitute  of  capital  and 
skill,  and  stimulated  by  no  motive  to  industry;  vain  and  delusive 
must  be  the  expectation  that  any  improvement  can  be  effected  ia 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  peasantry. 

Some  parts  of  the  system  now  pursued  in  the  management  of 
Irish  land  operate  so  oppressively  towards  the  unfortunate  occu* 
pier,  as  to  call  loudly  for  the  direct  interference  of  the  legislature : 
but  it  is  manifest  that  no  such  interference  can  be  proouctive  of 
any  great  and  lasting  benefit,  without  the  concurrence  and  co- 
operation of  the  landlords  themselves.  On  this,  as  well  as  on  Qiaoy 
other  accounts,  it  is  exceedingly  to  be  lamented  that  the  chief  pro- 
prietors of  Ireland  are  almost  universally  absent  frpm  the  country. 
Unable  to  attend  personally  to  the  state  of  their  property,  they 
have  necessarily  devolved  its  management  upon  middlemen  or 
agents,  in  many  instances  alike  ignorant  of  the  true  interests  of 
the  owners,  ana  c:ireless  of  the  comforts  of  the  occupiers  of  the 
land.  Had  they  resided  on  the  spot,  and  witnessed  what  was 
actually  taking  place  on  their  estates,  it  is  not  credible  that  they 
would  have  suffered  them  to  be  overspread  by  a  multitude  of 
pauper  tenantry  utterly  destitute  of  means  and  resources.  They 
would  long  ago  have  made  an  effectual  stand  against  that  system 
of  subdividing  land  ^bich  has  proved  so  detrimental  to  their  own 
^eal  interests ;  which  has  plunged  every  successive  generation  of 

occupiers 
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occnptert  into  deeper  dittrets ;  and  which  has  agitated  that  un^ 
happy  country  by  internal  commotions,  caused,  in  most  instances, 
by  the  absolute  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    But  absent  from 
the  distHcts  whence  their  revenues  are  derived,  strangers  to  the 
tenantry  by  whose  labours  they  are  fed,  they  feel  no  concern 
about  the  means  used  to  obtain  their  rents,  provided  the  remit* 
tances  expected  from  their  agents  and  middlemen  are  regularly 
forthcoming*    This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of  the 
inferiority  of  Ireland  when  compared  with  England,  in  the  wealth 
and  habits  of  its  population.  The  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  system  of  agriculture  pursued  in  England,  owe  their 
introduction  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  enlightened  proprietors 
residing  upon  their  estates.    ^  Few,  and  far  between,'  have  beea 
the  efforts  to  introduce  such  improvements  into  Ireland ;  where 
the  tenantry  are  stated  to  be  *  really  desirous  of  following  the  ad* 
yice  which  is  given  them'  on  the  subject.    Hence  the  land  in  the 
south  is  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  produces  infinitely  less 
than  it  would  yield  under  a  better  system.  No  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that,  under  an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  the  land  of 
that  country  would  support  in  amuence  and  abundance,  a  popula- 
tion at  least  equal  to  that  which  starves  on  the  scanty  produce  it 
I         now  supplies. 

For  aooat  six  weeks  in  spring,  and  six  weeks  in  the  time  of 
L  harvest,  employment  may  be  partially  obtained  by  the  Irish  pea- 
V  sants;  but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  those  who  would 
^y^^ladly  work  for  a  mere  subsistence  of  milk  and  potatoes  can  get 
^Mbiug  to  do.  We  consider  this  to  be  the  natural  and  inevitable 
coi^>^ence  of  the  subdivision  of  land,  when  carried  to  the  extent 
whici^lhk^prevailed  in  Ireland.  The  great  body  of  these  small 
occupie;:«^1y^ed  by  the  members  of  their  own  families,  till  with 
their  own  AjSbk  the  very  limited  tenements  which  th^y  hold ;  they 
seldom,  tbei^^^tancl  in  need  of  hired  assistance.  The  minute 
subdivision  of  h^||pgs  gives  to  each  individual  occupier  a  surplus 
of  labour,  and  it  \iOuld  be  preposterous  to  expect  that  a  demand 
should  exist  for  a  commodity  of  which  each  family  possesses  more 
than  enough.  The  absence  of  demand  for  profitable  labour,  cre- 
ated, perhaps,  by  the  subdivision  of  land,  it  aggravated  very 
greatly  by  the  nonnresidence  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

^  You  say  oon-retideDce  Is  veiy  orach  to  be  deplored :  if  an  estate  it 
Bwnag ed  well,  by  a  good  agent  oa  the  spot,  do  you  consider  that  it 
Idtes  much  by  the  proprietor  not  beiag  there,  soppodag  the  agent  All- 
fib  bis  duties  to  tlie  tenantry  ?— >I  think  no  ageat  can  do  anything  like 
the  presence  of  the  proprietor :  but  where  there  Is  a  good  agent,  oHicb 
of  the  loss  of  the  proprietor  is  reiaoved :  but  we  never  caa  have  snfll  • 
cient  cooipeasatien  for  the  lots  of  the  great  proprietor. 
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'  But  where  there  is  a  good  agent,  is  not  the  lahonr  taken  Tery  often 
in  payment  of  rent  where  there  is  no  residence  ? — I  should  think  that 
the  portion  of  labour  where  there  is  no  residence  is  verj  trifling  to 
what  there  would  be  if  there  was  a  residence ;  hot  where  there  is  a 
non-resident  who  occasionally  visits  his  estate,  as  in  the  case  of  mj 
Lord  Lansdowne  in  our  county,  his  tenantry  reap  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  from  his  visit ;  and  he  leaves  them  all,  in  a  great  degree^ 
happy  and  contented :  he  gets  acquainted  with  them,  and  knows  their 
wants,  and  converses  with  them,  and  sees  how  they  are :  and  they 
would  reap  immense  advantages  from  his  occasionally  visiting  them. 

^  It  is  your  opinion  then,  if  every  Irish  nobleman  and  proprietor  in 
Ireland  followed  the  same  system  as  my  Lord  Lansdowne  does,  the 
tenantry  would  not  derive  great  disadvantage  from  non-residence  ? — It 
is  my  opinion,  that  if  they  were  to  follow  the  same  example,  having 
such  an  agent,  and  occasionally  going  among  their  tenantry,  a  great 
portion  of  the  evil  we  sustain  from  non-residence  would  be  removed.' 
— John  Dunriy  Esq,  Ev.  before  the  Lords^  p.  243. 

^  Do  you  think  any  part  of  the  spirit  of  disaffection  which  you  have 
witne^d  has  arisen  from  distress  ? — I  think  the  distress  arises,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  want  of  employment :   because  in  the  Q,neen's 
county,  where  the  the  cottiers  are  in  full  work,  there  is  no  instance  of 
any  outrage  committed  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

^  Are  you  acquainted  with  Abbeyleix  in  the  Q,ueen^8  county  ? — ^I  am. 

^  Do  you  think  the  situation  of  that  part  of  the  county  is  more  com- 
fortable with  regard  to  the  lower  orders,  than  it  is  in  many  other 
parts  ? — I  do  think  it  is. 

^  And  the  spirit  of  insurrection  less  prevalent  ? — There  are  no  in- 
stances of  insurrection  in  that  barony. 

'  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — To  the  great  care  and  attention 
of  Lord  de  Vesci,  besides  its  being  a  very  opulent  neighbourhood. 

^  Generally  are  there  more  disturbances  where  there  is  most  poverty 
and  misery  ? — Certainly  ;  for  instance,  in  the  barony  of  Salmony.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  resident  gentleman  in  the  whole  barony,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  most  disturbed  :  there  have  been  thirteen  murders  com- 
mitted in  that  barony  in  two  years,  at  least  upon  report,  and  there  has 
been  no  instance  of  any  man's  being  brought  to  justice. 

^  Have  you  observed  any  difference  in  the  districts  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  residence,  and  where  the  land-owners  are  absent  ? — Very 
great :  the  employment  is  greater  where  the  landlord  resides,  and  the 
distress  is  not  so  apparent.' — Major  Thomas  Powell^  id.  pp.  107,  108. 

We  should,  however,  deal  disingenuously  by  our  readers  were 
Mfe  to  attempt  concealing  from  them  that  these  and  many  similar 
slatements  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  residence  of  landed 
proprietors  are  rebutted  by  the  theory  of  a  witness  who  never  saw- 
Ireland,  viz.  Mr.  J.  R.  M'Culloch.  Never  having  attended  a 
Ricardo  lecture,  and,  consequently,  never  having  received  a  rar 
of  that  light  of  which  Mf.  M'Culloch  is  the  reservoir,  we  sbaJI 
#xcite  no  surprize  by  acknowledging  that  we  had  inadvertently 

fallen 
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fallen  into  the  vulgar  error.  On  the  estates  of  Lord  Oril,  at 
Cotton,  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  at  Hillsborough,  and  those 
of  various  other  resident  proprietors  of  Ireland,  we  have  with  our 
own  eyes  seen  a  race  of  occupiers  yielding  neither  in  opulence, 
in  skill,  nor  in  spirit  to  any  tenantry  with  which  we  happen  to  be 
acquainted  in  this  country:  while  in  all  these  points  the  tenants 
of  absentees  exhibited  to  our  eyes  an  exact  contrast ;  and  we 
hastily  conceived  that  the  superior  wealth  and  comfort  visible 
amon^  the  tenants  of  resident  proprietors  sprung  from  the  vigilant 
and  hberal  superintendence  of  their  landlords.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  in  forming  this  conclusion  we  were  entirely  mistaken; 
our  ignorance  made  us  ascribe  the  prosperous  condition  of  these 
tenantry  to  a  cause  with  which  it  has  not  the  remotest  connexion* 
lathe  ^Lecture'  which  thb  Mr.  M^Culloch  delivered  before 
the  select  committee,  he  informed  them  that  ^  the  income  of  a 
landlord  when  he  is  an  absentee  is  really  as  much  expended  in 
Ireland  as  if  he  were  living  in  it.'  This  theory  possesses  two 
properties  which  must  very  greatly  endear  it  to  its  author.  It 
is  new;  and  it  is  paradoxical.  It  has  been  received,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  with  clamorous  exultation  by  the  whole 
body  of  absentees.  It  had,  however,  been  well  for  their  triumph 
chat  the  ^  embrvo  professor  of  economy  in  the  University  that 
is  to  be,'  had  been  content  with  the  mere  enunciation  of  his 
theory;  but  in  an  unlucky  moment  he  was  tempted  to  subjoin  an 
explanation  which,  we  fear,  will  shiver  to  atoms  the  beautiful 
fabric  he  had  so  ingeniously  constructed*     He  states  that 

^  When  a  landlord  becomes  an  absentee  his  rent  must  be  remitted  to 
him  one  way  or  another:  either  in  money  or  commodities:  when  a 
landlord  has  an  estate  in  Ireland  and  goes  to  live  in  London  or  Paris, 
his  agent  gets  liis  rent  and  buys  a  bill  of  exchange  with  it :  now  this  bill 
of  exchange  is  a  draft  drawn  for  equivalent  commodities  which  must  be 
sent  from  Ireland.  The  merchants  who  get  10,000/.  or  any  other  sum 
from  the  agent  of  an  absentee  landlord,  go  into  the  Irish  market  and  buy 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  commodities  as  the  landlord  would  have 
bought  had  he  been  at  home :  the  only  difference  being  that  the  landlord 
would  eat  them  and  wear  them  in  London  or  Paris^  and  not  in  Dublin  or 
his  house  in  Ireland.^ — Ev,  of  J,  R.  M'Culloch^  Esq.  Fourth  Report^  p.  8  IS. 

We  rather  suspect  that  the  learned  lecturer  is  as  good  a  hand  at 
a  distinction  as  the  Irishman  in  the  farce,  who,  speaking  of  porter. 
Bays,  *  if  it  wasnU  for  the  malt  and  hops,  I  had  as  lief  drink 
Thames  water.? 

Let  us  try  to  estimate  the  amount  and  the  effect  of  the  difference 
which  the  lecturer  treats  so  lightly ;  for  this  purpose  we  shall 
dismiss  the  machinery  here  introduced,  and  which  seems  to  have 
puzzled  him  into  a  belief  of  the  whimsical  paradox  to  which  he 

has 
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bas  given  utterance.  We  will  sfinpHfy  the  process,  and  suppose 
the  rent  of  an  absentee  to  be  transmitted  to  nim  directly,  wunout 
the  intervention  of  merchants  and  bills  of  exchange.  For  whether 
rent  be  transmitted  to  the  absentee  landlord  directlj  in  the  shape 
of  commodities  or  in  bills  of  exchange  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  the  same  commodities  which  are  afterwards  exported  from  Ire* 
land,  the  effect  upon  the  Irish  population  is  the  same.  Let  it  be 
assumed,  then,  that  the  rent  due  to  an  absentee  amounts  to  100 
quarters  of  wheat,  100  heads  of  cattle,  and  100  firkins  of  butter; 
and  that  his  tenants  convey  these  commodities  to  Cork,  whence 
they  are  transported  to  England,  France,  or  Italy,  for  the  use  of 
the  landlord.  If  the  owner  of  this  estate  lived  in  Ireland,  be  would 
expend  his  wheat,  beef,  and  butter  on  Irish  footmen  and  house- 
maids ;  on  Irish  tailors,  coachmakers,  butchers,  bakers,  &c.  to 
whom  he  would  give  employment ;  but,  as  an  absentee,  he  ex- 
pends them  on  the  domestics,  artisans,  and  mechanics  whom  be 
employs  at  Westminster,  Paris,  or  Naples.  Still,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  ^  witness,'  *  his  income  is  as  much  expended  in  Ireland 
as  if  he  were  living  in  it.' 

The  extravagant  and  truly  ridiculous  blunder  into  which  the 
^  witness'  has  fallen  arose,  we  presume,  from  bis  overlooking  a 
most  material  feature  which  distinguishes  the  export  trade  of  Ire- 
land from  that  of  every  other  country.  When  other  countries 
export  commodities  of  which  they  have  a  surplus,  they  import 
articles  of  equal  intrinsic  value.  The  advantages  of  this  traffic 
are  therefore  mutual.  But  for  the  vast  ouantities  of  raw  produce 
—for  the  wheat,  beef,  and  butter,  worth,  we  should  suppose,  at 
the  least,  four  millions  per  annum,  which  are  now  sent  out  of 
Ireland  to  pay  absentee  landlords,  that  country  receives  no  return, 
except  receipts  for  rent  can  be  represented  in  that  light.  Hence 
it  must  be  evident  that  to  the  parties  concerned  in  this  trade  there 
can  be  no  reciprocity  of  advantages.  The  hungry  population  of 
Ireland  are  doomed  to  stand  idly  by  and  see  a  vast  proportion 
(probably  not  less  than  one  halQ  ot  the  whole  produce  of  the 
country  exported  from  its  different  harbours  to  be  expended  by 
.absentee  landlords  on  foreign  domestics  and  artisans*  The  meal 
is  taken  away,  while  the  mouths  into  which  it  ought  to  go  are  left 
behind. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  the  Irishmen  to  whom,  in 
various  ways,  occupation  would  be  given  by  the  landlords,  if  resi* 
dent,  are  now  employed  in  fabricating  wrought  goods  which  are 
transmitted  to  them  as  absentees.  Were  this  the  case  the  evil  of 
non-residence  would,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  diminished.  If  the 
whole  of  the  raw  produce  of  Ireland,  which  is  now  exported  to 
pay  the  rent  of  absentees,'  were  consumed  by  the  population  of 

that 


that  country  whil«..engaged  in  nanufactinring  the  calriaK^a,  the 
Goats^  the  shoes,  the  hats  and  rnrious  other  articles  wanted  for  the 
use  of  the  landlords  and  their  households ;  or  in  the  fabrication  of 
linen,  cotton,  or  any  other  wrought  goods  which  might  be  giTen 
in  exchange  for  such  articles;  ii  would  make  but  a  trifling  dif- 
ference on  the  score  of  expenditure  whether  the  owners  of  estates 
used  these  articles  in  Paris  or  in  Dublin.  The  whole  produce  of 
Ireland  would,  in  this  case,  be  consumed  at  home,  and  profitable 
employment  would  be  given  to  its  whole  population.  But  the 
Tery  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact ;  of  the  rent  of  aosentees  very  little 
is  paid  in  wrought  commodities*  For  this  purpose  a  large  quan- 
tity of  wheat,  oats,  beef,  and  butter  is  annually  exported  from 
Ireland ;  and  of  this  raw  produce  no  portion  is  ei^nded  in  em- 
ploying and  feeding  its  inhabitants. 

The  residence  of  land-owners  upon  their  estates  must  neces- 
sarily create  a  demand  for  various  kinds  of  labour  hiehly  benefi- 
cial to  their  tenantry :  the  individuals  engaged  to  fill  the  difiereot 
offices  of  their  domestic  establishments  are  naturally  obtained 
from  the  farm-houses  and  cottages  standing  on  their  property; 
•nd  in  every  district  emplovment  is  constantly  offered  to  meniaU, 
mechanics,  and  artisans,  in  Ireland,  however,  there  are  no  resi- 
dent landlords  to  employ  the  children  of  their  tenants  as  domestic 
tenrants;  and  artisans  or  mechanics  would  starve  in  a  country 
where  no  demand  for  their  labour  exists.  To  divide  among  his 
children  the  land  which  he  occupies  is  an  expedient  to  which  the 
poor  Irishman  is  in  consequence  unavoidably  driven  by  circum- 
atances.  Retaining  one  to  assist  and  succeed  him  in  his  farm, 
he  would  willingly  make  a  different  provision  for  the  rest  of  bit 
children;  but  the  alternative  is  not  offered  him  :  there  is  no  other 
war  in  which  they  can  hope  to  procure  a  subsistence.  When  the 
children  of  these,  in  their  turn,  grow  up,  the  same  impossibUiQr 
of  procuring  profitable  employment  stands  in  the  way,  and  to  save 
them  from  starving  it  tiecones  necessary  to  subdivide  the  frag- 
ments into  which  the  land  had  been  already  parcelled* 

The  excessive  population  which  this  state  of  things  has  pro- 
i^tced  has  at  length  most  powerfully  roused  the  attention  of  Irish 
landholders ;  a  perfect  panic  is  stated  to  prevail  among  them  on 
the  subject  of  population. 

*  They  are,  at  length,  deeply  convinced,  that  though  a  stock  of  cattle 
or  sheep  will  afford  proBt,  a  stock  of  mere  human  creatures  unem- 
ployed will  afford  none  ;  and  they  are  this  moment  applying  a  correc- 
tive check  of  the  most  violent  description  to  that  increase  of  popula- 
tion which  there  has  been  but  too  much  reason  to  deplore.  The  prin* 
ciple  of  dispeopling  estates  is  going  on  in  every  part  of  Ireland  where 
it  can  be  effected ;  in  some  parts  more ;  in  some  less.^ 

^I  have 
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*  I  h^ve  known  instances  in  the  south,  where,  on  the  expiration  of 
a  lease  affording  the  landlord  an  opportunity  of  newly  diyiding  the  land, 
thirty,  forty  or  fifty  occupying  families  have,  in  fact,  been  turned  adrift, 
and  the  land  which  supported  them  has  been  divided  into  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  respectable  farms.  The  surplus  population,  thus  turned  adriA, 
wander  about  the  country  as  mere  mendicants,  but  they  more  frequenly 
betake  themselves  to  the  nearest  towns,  and  there  occupy  as  lodgers  the 
most  wretched  hovels  in  the  most  miserable  outlets,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
occasionally  getting  a  day's  work.  Though  this  expectation  too  often 
proves  ill  founded,  it  is  the  only  course  possible  for  them  to  take ;  their 
resort  to  those  towns  produces  such  misery  as  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
Qcnhe:—Ev,  of  Mr,  Leslie  Foster  before  the  Lords^  23d  Feb,  1826. 

The  condition  of  these  wretched  people  when  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  a  town  is  thus  described. 

^  The  male  part  of  the  family  lie  very  frequently  in  bed  during  the 
day :  the  wife  or  daughter  perhaps  goes  abroad  and  begs  about  the 
neighbourhood  for  some  few  potatoes,  which  she  brings  home  :  on  these 
they  vegetate :  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  on  what  a  small  pittance 
one  of  these  wretches  endeavours  to  subsbt ;  in  fact,  he  is  almost  like  a 
savage  of  the  American  deserts ;  he  lies  down  on  a  little  straw  on  the 
floor,  and  remaining  there  motionless  nearly  all  the  day,  he  gets  up  in 
the  evening,  eats  a  few  potatoes,  and  then* throws  himself  again  upon 
the  earth,  where  he  remains  till  morning*'' — Ev.  p.  376."*^ 

This  is  a  growing  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  to  require  the. 
immediate  and  vigorous  interference  of  the  legislature.  Anxious, 
as  we  are,  for  an  alteration  in  the  management  of  Irish  landed 
property,  still  we  cannot  consent  to  purchase  this  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  the  utter  annihilation  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  ex- 
isting population  of  that  country.  We  revolt  with  inexpressible 
abhorrence  from  those  violent  steps  by  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  remedy,  in  a  few  weeks,  evils  which  have  been  the  growth  of 
centuries.  By  a  long  course  of  mis-management,  arising  from 
the  non-residence,  indolence,  or  inattention  of  their  proprietors, 
Irish  estates  have  become  encumbered  with  a  dense  population 
which  the  whole  produce  of  the  land,  as  it  is  now  cultivated,  is 
utterly  inadequate  to  support :  encouragements  and  facilities  have 
been  afforded  to  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  to  multiply  far  beyond 
the  means  of  subsistence :  and  now  that  the  evils  caused  by  this 
excessive  increase  are  perceived  and  felt,  it  is  rather  too  much  that 
the  landlords  should  expect  to  be  allowed  to  wreak  the  conse- 
quences exclusively  on  the  heads  of  the  helpless  and  unoffending 
peasantry,  and  to  disencumber  their  estates  of  this  surplus  popu- 

*  It  would  thus  appear  that,  in  its  re-action,  the  system  of  subdividing  land  is  like^ 
to  inflict  evils  and  sufferings  upon  the  Irish  peasantry  even  more  intense  than  any  they 
were  exposed  to  during  its  progress  and  continuation. 

lation 
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latton  by  turntng  their  tenants  adrift  literalljr  to  peri$h  through 
sheer  want. 

^  Hare  you  any  doubt  that  the  system  of  diffiioishiog  the  nomber  of 
tenants  is  generally  acted  upon  on  the  termination  of  all  the  leases  In 
that  part  of  Ireland  ? — I  shoold  say  it  is  universally  acted  upon. 

^  Does  not  that  produce  a  great  deal  of  misery  ? — A  great  deal  of  mi* 
sery ;  ire  haTO  had  several  shocking  instances  of  the  misery  it  has  pro- 
duced in  the  county  of  Limerick  :  There  was  an  instance  on  the  estate 
of  Lord  Stradbrook ;  there  was  the  case  of  a  large  farm  near  Croom, 
in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  county ;  in  short,  there  are  cases  of  misery  of 
that  sort  occnrring  every  day. 

^  Will  you  state  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  case  which 
occurred  on  Lord  Stradbrook^s  property  ? — That  has  led  lately  to  mur- 
der, burning  of  houses,  and  several  other  outrages ;  and  at  Croom  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  tenants  out,  and  the  military  were 
obliged  to  be  called  in.' — Maj,  Gen.  R,  Bourke^s  Evidence^  Third  Report^' 
pp.  313,  314. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  in  which 
these  proprietors  are  placed  :  they  are  naturally  anxious  to  rid 
themselves  of  an  unemployed  and  therefore  unprofitable  tenantry. 
But  we  strongly  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  landlords,  and 
call  upon  them  to  pause  on  the  consequehces  of  turning  them 
loose  in  a  country  where  they  can  procure  neither  labour  nor  land 
to  support  themselves*  We  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  those 
violent  and  sudden  thinnings  of  the  occupiers  of  land  which 
must  appal  the  stoutest  heart,  and  which,  if  generally  carried  into 
effect^  must  produce  the  most  dreadful  calamities  ana  convulsions^ 

There  is  one  fortunate  circumstance  disclosed  in  the  evidence 
taken  before  these  committees,  which,  if  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
have  sufficient  temper  and  address  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  will 
very  materially  contribute  to  relieve  them  from  the  difficulties  by 
which  they  are  now  embarrassed.  About  two  years  ago,  there 
was  but  little  profitable  employment  for  weavers,  even  in  those 
districts  in  which  the  linen  manufacture  was  most  prevalent.  The 
weekly  wages  of  a  weaver  did  not  exceed  five  shillings;  and  even 
at  that  very  low  rate  there  was  a  deficiency  of  employment*  But 
the  removal  of  what  were  called  protecting  or  union  duties  has 
produced  effects  infinitely  more  beneficial  than  the  most  sanguine 
persons  could  have  anticipated ;  it  has  produced  an  entire  revo« 
lution  in  the  state  of  manufactures;  weavers  who,  previously  to 
this  event,  earned  five  shillings  weekly  in  the  linen  manufacture, 
now  earn  from  seven  to  nine  shillings  weekly,  in  manufacturing 
cotton.  There  is  the  additional  advantage,  that  this  specfes  of 
industry  admits  of  women  and  children  engaging  in  it  also;  while 
in  the  much  more  laborious  linen  manufacture  the  work  was  almost 
entirely'confined  to  the  master  of  the  family. 

This 
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This  branch  of  the  cotton  nuoittliactare  is,  in  another  rea|)(ct, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  circumstaDces  of  Irelmikdi 
Speaking  generally*  those  u  bo  are  employed  as  weavers  in  the 
linen  manufacture,  buy  their  own  yarn,  and  then  sell  the  web  of 
cloth  when  they  have  woven  it.  'i  o  a  certain  eiient,  ibcreforep 
they  are  capitalists,  and  must  understand  not  only  weaving,  but 
buying  and  selling* 

^  But  in  weaving  cotton,  no  outlay  of  capital  is  required ;  all  who  can 
weave  and  find  a  loom,  which  costs  between  thirty  and  forty  shiJlings, 
may  obtain  constant  employment ;  they  have  only  to  tender  themselves 
for  employment,  and  they  are  furnished  with  twist  by  Manchester 
lyents,  stationed  for  that  purpose  in  different  districts.  These  agents 
attend  at  different  towns,  on  appointed  days,  carrying  with  them  a 

Santity  of  cotton  twist,  which  they  give  out  to  the  weavers,  who,  at  a 
ed  time,  bring  back  a  quantity  of  calico,  corresponding  with  the 
weight  of  twbt  which  they  have  received.  And  so  anxiously  sought 
for  by  the  Manchester  spinners  is  this  species  of  labour,  that  the  wages 
•f  the  people  employed  in  it  are,  in  many  instances,  paid  in  advance. 
Thus  the  weaving  of  cotton  gives  employment  to  a  poorer  as  well  aa  a 
weaker  class  of  labourers  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  Uaen 
flUttufacture.^ — Mr.  FoOer'M  Evidence^  p.  49. 

The  weaving  of  cofton  is  at  present  confined  to  the  counties  of 
Down,  Antrim,  Louth,  and  a  part  of  the  county  of  Dublin;  but 
sis  there  are  no  natural  or  fiscal  obstacles  to  impede  its  progress, 
We  entertain  but  little  doubt  that  it  will  speedily  find  its  way  into 
every  other  part  of  Ireland.  This  is  a  subject  which  deserves  the 
immediate  and  especial  attention  of  the  landlords  in  the  southern 
and  western  counties.  Whenever  a  profitable  demand  for  labour 
shall  have  been  introduced  among  the  peasantry,  a  better  division 
df  their  estates  will  become  an  easy  task  for  the  owners  of  the  land. 

The  absence  of  land-owners  from  their  property  renders  ther 
dispeopling  of  subdivided  estates  a  much  more  dangerous  pro- 
cfeeding  than  it  could  prove,  if  carried  into  effect  under  their 
personal  superintendence.  Few  of  them  possess  nerves  strong 
enough  to  witness,  with  their  own  eyes,  the  dreadful  scenes  of 
human  suffering  which  await  the  cottiers  and  their  wretched  famh* 
lies,  when  ejected  from  their  tenements  and  thrown  upon  th^  world 
without  food  or  the  means  of  procuring  it.  But  widely  different 
is  the  case  where  the  owner  of  the  soil  is  not  a  spectator  of  the 
distress  inflicted  upon  its  ejected  occupfers.  Far  ,away  from 
the  district,  or  perhapft  the  country,  whence  bis  revenues  are 
drawp,  he  coolly  transmits  his  commands  to  .'in  agent;  and  he 
again  is  forcec^  probably  against  his  own  wishes  and  better 
feelings,  to  obey  orders  received  from  an  employer,  who,  residing 
at  Westminster,  Paris,  or  Naples,  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  or 
callous  to  the  sufferings  which  his  mandate  may  cause  in  Ireland.' 

The 
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The  enconmemeiit  of  emigration  is  another  resource  which 
c^rs  ittelf  to  the  land-owners  of  Ireland,  Some  emigrants  havo 
already  been  carried  out  to  the  Canadas,  exclusively  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public.  But  although  we  should  feel  no  repugnance 
to  see  such  a  measure  occasionally  carried  into  effect  for  the  re- 
Kef  of  Ireland,  we  do  not  think  it  either  just  or  politic  that  govern^ 
ment  should  take  upon  itself  the  whole  expense  of  emimtion* 
It  is  a  measure  exclusively  calculated  to  relieve  the  difficulty 
pressing  upon  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  from  the  over  population 
which  encumbers  their  estates ;  and  it  is  a  difficulty  which  they 
have  birought  upon  themselves,  by  devolving  the  management  of 
their  property  upon  agents  or  middlemen ;  it  would  be  therefore 
unjust  to  saddle  the  public  with  the  whoU  txpm$t  of  a  measure  of 
rcJief  which  the  general  absence  of  proprietors  from  their  estates 
alone  has  rendered  necessary — to  say  nothing  of  the  chance  that 
such  a  method  of  procedure  might  act  as  a  bonus  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  another  stock  of  Irishmen,  which,  at  a  future  period^ 
wouM  require  to  be  removed  under  circumstances  of  perhaps 
s^nravated  difficulty. 

if  any  of  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  Statistical  Annak  of  Scotland,  tbev  will  discover  that 
half  a  century  c^o,  the  peasantry  of  the  Highlands  laboiHred  nu^ 
der  the  same  difficulties  which  now  press  upon  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland,  and  that  these  difficulties  spruns  precisely  from  the  same 
causes.  In  almost  every  district  the  land  had  become  excessively 
subdivided  among  a  numerous  race  of  petty  and  indigent  occupy 
ers,  until,  in  many  instances,  it  had  become  impracticable  for 
the  owner  to  obtain  any  rent  for  his  land,  its  whole  produce  being 
barely  sufficient  to  afford  the  most  scanty  subsistence  for  the 
wretched  cottiers  by  whom  it  was  cultivated.  Gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly  the  landlords  disencumbered  their  estates  of 
this  excessive  population  ;  as  they  became  empty,  cottages  were 
pulled  down;  many  small  holdings  being  thrown  into  one,  farms 
became  gradually  enlarged,  and  the  owner  is  now  enabled  to  ob* 
tain  a  high  rent  for  land  which,  under  the  old  system,  was  barely 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  occupiers.  The  effect  of  this  change  in 
the  managonent  of  land,  is  not  less  conspicuous  in  the  improve* 
ment  which  it  has  produced  in  the  comfort  of  the  cultivators,  than 
in  the  addition  which  it  has  made  to  the  revenues  of  the  landlords. 
Formerly  they  lived  in  huts  and  cabins,  similar  both  in  extent  and 
accommodation  to  the  hovels  which  now  shelter  the  Irish  cottiers ; 
their  food,  habits  and  manners,  were  as  scanty,  rude  and  savage, 
a^  those  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  The  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
letting  land  has  brought  about  a  complete  revolution  in  their  con« 
dition.  The  population  of  every  parish  where  no  manufactures 
voLt  xxxiii.  NO.  66.— Q.  I^.  59  have 
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have  been  introduced  to  keep  it  ap,  has  been  reduced  in  its  nu- 
merical amount ;  where  a  crowd  of  paupers  once  vegetated  in  po- 
verty, indolence  and  fihh,  a  respectable  number  of  industrious 
formers  now  reside  in  comfortable  and  well  constructed  houses, 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  affluent  yeomen ;  and 
a  considerable  number  of  the  cottiers  who  were  formerly  spread 
over  the  land  and  existed  in  listless  and  half-occupied  indolence, 
have  either  emigrated  into  the  cobnies  or  into  manufacturing 
towns,  where  they  live  in  comfort  and  comparative  abundance 
upon  the  earnings  derived  from  constant  employment. 

We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunitv  of  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  improvements  which,  within  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years,  have  been  made  by  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
ehioness  of  Stafford,  on  their  property  in  Scotland.  Down  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  the  estate  of  Sutherland,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  750,000  acres  of  land,  was  distinguished  by  the 
same  arrangement  of  society  which  formerly  eiisted  over  all  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

^  Few  of  the  lower  orders  held  immediately  of  their  lord :  a  nume- 
tons  race  of  middlemen  possessed  the  land ;  and  along  with  the  farms 
Which  thej  occupied,  the  inhabitants  were  abandoned  to  their  controul 
and  management :  services  of  the  most  oppressive  nature  were  de* 
manded :  the  whole  economy  of  his  house,  hl9  form,  securing  his  Aiel 
and  gathering  in  his  harvest,  was  exacted  by /the  iiktemDediate  kndlotd 
from  the  dependents  upon  bis  possession*' 

Hence  resulted  a  state  of  things  very  nearly  resembling  the 
present  condition  of  Irish  estates.  The'mass  of  the  tenantry  was 
composed  of  indigent  cottiers,  racked  and  oppressed  by  interme* 
diate  landlords.  Scattered  over  the  various  glens  and  sides  of  the 
mountains,  they  continued  to  raise,  without  much  labour,  a  smaH 
quantity  of  inferior  oats,  of  which  they  made  their  cakes ;  and  of 
bear,  from  which  they  distilled  their  whiskey.  The  cattle  which 
they  reared  were  of  the  poorest  description ;  they  had  hardljr 
fodder  enough  to  keep  them  thiring  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter 
tbty  perished  in  numbers  for  want  of  sustenance. 

The  noble  proprietera  of  this  vast  domain  had  dtscemment 
enourfa  to  peroeive;th«:t«atsMrce  of  the  misery  and  pauperism 
whicb  prevailed  amoftgilkocfcupiers:  and  they  met  the  evil  wiA 
a  remedy  at  once  efficient  and  humane ;  they  resolved  to  abolish 
the  pernicious  system  of  subletting  and  subdividing  land  which 
hod  impoverished  their  tenantry.  The  land  was  tal^  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  small  occupiers  among  whom  it  had  been  parcelled, 
and  relet,  in  farms  of  competent  size,  to  enterprising  and  sob^ 
attntial  tenants.  But  while  theyivere  engaged  in  carrying  thb 
salutary  alteration  into  efiect^  their  humane  consideration  for  (he 
"  tenants 
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tenaiild  wbom  it  waa  found  expedient  to  remoye,  never  slumbered. 
Altboitt[h  tbey  had  the  abstract  legal  right  of  ejecting  these  cot«* 
tiers  wnen  their  terms  of  holding  expired,  without  being  respoasi* 
ble  for  the  consequences,  still  they  felt  bound  by  moral  obliga* 
tionSf  which  in  honourable  minds  are  more  powerful  than  legal 
tiest  to  make  an  adequate  provision  for  the  poor  occupiers  whom 
for  their  own  good,  no  less  than  that  of  the  property  on  which 
they  had  resided,  it  was  necessary  to  dispossess.  Accordingly 
there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  a  tenant  being  deprived  of 
hi^  ancient  holding,  without  having  the  offier  of  a  cottage  with  an 
^motBient  of  land  at  least  sufficient  to  keep  a  cow  :  in  most  cases, 
every  cottager  had  two  or  three  acres  of  land  capable  of  being 
/cultivated,  with  a  proportional  quantity  of  pasture,  allotted  to  him» 
We  venture  to  state,  m  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  that  on  the 
ivhole  of  this  extensive  estate,  no  district  was  newly  arranged 
until  convenient  lots  had  been  marked  out  and  reserved  for  those 
who  were  tobe  removed. 

No  means  have  been  left  untried  to  stimulate  the  industry  and 
excite  the  exertions  of  the  population  of  this  estate :  neither  trou- 
ble nor  expense  has  been  spared  in  removin|  the  obstacles  which 
had  retaroed  the  improvement  of  the  district.  Ninety  miles  of 
road  have  been  made ;  various  bridges  have  been  erected ;  farm- 
houses, adapted  for  the  new  system  of  husbandry,  corn  mills,  and 
iops,  have  been  built ;  piers  and  harbours  have  been  constructed ; 
two  fisheries,  a  collierv  and  a  salt  manufacture,  with  every  neces* 
sary  accommodation  for  those  engaged  in  them,  have  been  esta- 
blisbed ;  and  immense  tracts  of  land  have  been  drained,  inclosed 
and  planted.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  capital  expended  in 
these  and  various  other  improvements,  much  too  numerous  to  be 
l>articuiarly  mentioned,  has  been  verv  great.  The  hope  of  imme- 
diate prom,  though  not  neglected,  has  never  been  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  permanent  advantage;  and  it  must  be 
apparent  to  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  such  matters, 
that  although  in  some  few  instances  the  returns  may  be  immediate 
and  direct,  in  others  they  can  only  be  expected  indirectly,  through 
the  increased  industry  and  improved  habits  of  the  people. 

The  effects  of  these  vast  and  expensive  improvements  are  now 
^perceptible  over  the  whole  estate.  Extensive  fields  of  wheat,  (some 
of  them  drilled  after  the  most  improved  system  of  Norfolk  husband- 
ry,) a  large  breadth  of  turnips  sown  upon  the  ridge,  and  well  horse- 
hMd  and  excellent  crops  of  clover,  are  now  seen  wh^re,  a  very 
few  years  since,  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  but  a  few  patches 
of  miserable  oats  and  bear,  with  which  the  land  was  alternately 
cropped  until  it  was  brought  to  such  a  state  of  exhaustion,  that  it 
ivould  not  reproduce  even  the  quantum  of  seed  bestowed  upon  it 
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But  the  advantages  derived  from  the  alterations  made  upon  this 
estate  are  far  from  being  confined  to  the  higher  class  of  tenants  t 
they  are,  if  possible,  more  conspicuous  in  the  augmented  wealth 
and  improved  habits  of  that  inferior  race  of  occupiers  whom  it 
was  found. necessary  to  remove,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
new  arrangements.  In  their  new  allotments  they  have  all  been 
made  immediate  tenants  to  the  proprietor,  fn  lieu  of  personal 
services  and  payments  in  kind,  now  abolished,  have  been  sub* 
stitttted  fixed  money  rents  on  a  moderate  scale.  Emancipated 
by  this  means  from  the  slavery  in  which  they  formerly  lived  un* 
der  intermediate  landlords,  and  feeling  that  they  will  now  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  own  exertions,  they  have  adopted  with  alacrity 
every  improvement  in  agriculture  which  their  limited  means  place 
within  their  reach.  The  improvement  of  their  circumstances 
has  naturally  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  their  industry;  and 
their  desire  of  possessing  the  comforts  of  life  has  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  with  their  means  of  procuring  them.  Twen- 
ty years  ago,  they  were  removed  from  turf  hovels  into  catta^ 
built  of  rough  stone  without  mortar :  these  agab  have  gradually 
given  place  to  neat  houses,  constructed  of  stone  and  lime.  Per- 
sonal and  domestic  cleanliness  begins  to  be  an  object  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  cow  and  the  pig  are  no  longer  found  the  inmates  of 
the  same  dwelling  with  the  family. 

It  has,  we  are  aware,  been  frequently  asserted,  that  the  altera- 
tions made  upon  this  estate  have  been  the  means  of  driving  away 
a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  the  district*  This  statement, 
if  not  utterly  unfounded,  is  at  least  grossly  exaggerated.  No  te- 
nant was  driven  from  the  estate — no  one  was  obi^d  to  leave  the 
country  because  he  had  not  the  ofier  of  a  lot  of  land  equal  to  his 
wants  and  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family.  The  few 
(and  they  were  but  a  few)  who  left  the  estate,  quitted  it  volunta- 
rily. In  an  evil  hour  they  listened  to  the  solicitations  and  repre- 
sentations of  speculators  in  American  land.  The  melancholy 
letters  which  have  been  since  received  from  those  who  put  faith 
in  the  hollow  promises  of  these  transatlantic  chapmen  show  that 
happy  would  they  now  be  to  be  once  more  at  home,  and  in  the 
occupation  of  the  lots  which  they  despised. 

Our  readers  can  scarcely  have  forgotten  with  what  pertinacity 
the  efiects  of  alterations  which  have  proved  in  the  highest  degree 
beneficial  to  every  class  of  occupiers  residing  upon  this  property, 
have  been  misrepresented  for  the  base  and  malignant  purpose  of 
wounding  the  feelings  of  its  noble  owners.  To  serve  some  dark 
snd  secret  ends,  they  have  been  held  out  to  the  world  as  selfish 
and  unfeeling  landlords,  eager  after  private  gain,  and  utterly  re- 
gardless 
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gardkss  of  the  sufferines  which  their  pursuit  of  it  might  inflicf 
upon  their  tenants  and  dependents.  We  therefore  feel  no  ordi« 
nary  degree  of  satisfaction  in  bearing  our  testimony  to  the  humane 
and  considerate  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  these  important 
changes  have  been  carried  into  effect  on  the  Sutherland  estates 
We  entertain  no  doubt,  that  sooner  or  later  the  owners  will  de- 
rive, in  an  augmentation  of  their  rents,  an  ample  compensation 
for  the  vast  sums  which  they  have  so  judiciously  expenaed  in  the 
improvement  of  this  extensive  property.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
ma^,  of  one  thing  we  feel  quite  sure :  their  generous  and  humane 
pohcy  must  ever  remain  deeply  impressed  upon  the  grateful  recol- 
lection of  their  numerous  tenantry. 

The  non-residence  of  Irish  landlords  is  not  an  evil  of  modem 
origin,  although  recent  events  have  augmented  its  magnitude  and 
aggravated  its  effects.  From  time  to  time  various  efforts  have 
been  made  to  restrain  its  progress.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Y III. 
it  formed  the  ground  of  loud  and  reiterated  complaints.  Indeed,  so 
enormous  did  the  evil  effects  of  non-residence  appear  to  the  legis- 
lature of  that  day,  that  an  act  was  passed  inflicting  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture  upon  several  landlords  who  neelected  to  reside  upon 
their  estates.  The  possessions  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  of 
other  extensive  absentee  proprietors  were  seized  by  the  crown,and 
conferred  on  persons  who  engaged  to  reside  upon  them. 

Whenever  an  allusion  is  made  in  either  house  of  parliament  to 
this  prolific  cause  of  Ireland^s  misery,  up  starts  some  noble  lord 
or  honourable  commoner  who  favours  his  hearers  with  a  panegyric 
■^^the  body  of  non-resident  nroprietors  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
deprecates  all  attacks  upon  absent  members.  This  is  a  species  of 
defence  of  which  no  man  can  entertain  a  very  high  opinion.  It  is 
not  practicable  to  keep  the  public  in  the  dark  upon  this  subject 
much  longer:  and,  were  it  practicable,  it  would  be  highly 
inexpedient.  When  the  public  has  become  convinced  that  the 
wretchedness  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  springs  from  the  non« 
residence  and  consequent  neglect  of  the  land-owners  as  its 
primary  cause,  the  right  remedy  will  at  length  be  hit  upon: 
they  will  no  longer  be  led  away  by  delusive  schemes  for  the  pa- 
cification of  that  country  suggested  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  throwing  dust  in  their  eyes ;  they  will  no  longer  be  gulled  into 
believing  that  a  few  laws  enacted  here,  and  which  the  want  of  a 
resident  gentry  to  carry  into  effect  must  at  any  rate  render  inope- 
mtive,  can  cure  evils  so  inveterate  as  those  which  press  upon  Ire- 
land :  they  will  discover  that  the  principal  means  of  administering 
to  that  country  the  relief  of  whicn  it  stands  in  need  is  the  protec- 
tion and  superintendence  of  a  body  of  resident  proprietors ;  and 
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Ae  ypice  of  the  public,  wfaea  their' eras  have  been  once  ti)oroi|gh? 
Ij  menedf  will  become  too  Strang  to  be  retiste<J  with  imiMioilj. 

Whether  any  direct  regulation  could  be  introduced  vith  {pK>d 
fflbct  to  augment  the  number  of  resident  landlords  is  a  questiim 
pQ  which  we  can  hardly  venture  to  express  a  decided  opinion* 
We  are  adverse  to  the  principle  of  sumptuary  laws  ^  bpt  cases 
^  occasionally  arise  in  which  general  principles  may  be  infringed 
vpouwith  advantage  to  the  public,  and  it  appears  difficult  to 
point  out  an  instance  in  which  a  sumptuary  law  could  be  more 
excusable  than  in  enf(Nrcin£  the  residence  of  an  Irish  landlord* 
The  advantages  wl^ch  would  result  to  the  country  from  the  adop* 
lion  of  such  a  measure  would  probably  far  outweigh  every  reason- 
able objection  that  cojuld  be  urged  against  its  principle. 

It  is  not  however,  we  should  nope,  impracticable  to  arrive  g^- 
dually  at  the  same  end  by  less  violent  means.  It  has  been  sug* 
gested  that  a  direct  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  the  land  of 
absentees*  The  bulk  of  that  vas^multitade  wnich,  under  the 
denomination  of  Englishmen,  are  found  wandering  and  squander* 
ing  their  incomes  over  the  continent,  are  in  truth  Irish  landed 
proprietors,  who  desert  their  duties  as  landlords,  and  who  con- 
tribute  nothing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  towards  the  expense 
of  governing  that  countiy  from  which  their  rack-rent  revenues  are 
drawn.  The  absentee  not  only  forsakes  his  personal  duties,  but, 
])y  the  same  unnatural  desertion  of  his  place  in  society^  is 
enabled  to  evade  the  payment  of  those  nscal  chai^ges  which 
fall  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  A  larm  annual 
(expense  is  incurred  in  maintaining  a  military  force  and  an  extra 
police  establishment,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  enable 
the  agents  of  those  absentees  to  collect  their  rents.  The  absence 
pf  the  proprietor!  is  the  leadii^  circumstance  which  makes  this  ex* 
penae  necessary  $  it  is  that  which  renders  their  tenants  so  wretched 
and  insubordinate  as  to  require  extraordinary  and  expensive  means 
to  controul  them  :  we  therefore  think  that  this  is  a  ourden  which 
4Higbt  to  fall  upon  the  land  of  the  absentees :  at  least  it  ought 
Aot,  as  it  is  now,  to  be  shifted  entirely  off  their  shoulders,  and 
borne  exclusively  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  In  truth  we 
At  present  offer  to  the  Irish  absentees  a  direct  bonus  for  desert- 
ing the  duties  of  their  station  and  taking  up  their  residence  in 
ibreign  countries.  Under  its  present  circumstances,  Ireland, 
instead  of  being  a  source  of  revenue,  is  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
.exchequer  of  this  country^  The  expenses  of  the  various  large 
^establishments  (military  and  civil)  which  are  are  become  indisMO- 
iutble  for  the  government  of  a  pauper  tenantry  deserted  by  tbifk 
natural  rulers,  amount,  on  a  low  computation,  to  aix  millions  pfqr 
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atiDuii.    Of  this  etpenditnfe  abodt  one  half  te  levM  in  Ireland ; 
a  balance  of  three  inHKons  is  thas  left  to  be  made  up  om  of  the 
podtetfi  of  the  people  of  thia  country, 
But  however  just  aueb  a  tax  might  be  considered  as  a  source  of 

EUic  revenue,  it  would  be  still  more  expedient  as  the  means  of 
oening  gradually,  if  not  of  abolishing  entirely,  the  evils  inflicted 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland  by  the  non-residence  of  its  landed 
proprietors.  In  order  to  give  it  this  effect,  it  would  be  requisite 
tb  exempt  all  resident  proprietors  from  the  operation  or  such 
a  tax«  The  payment  or  a  portion  of  their  incomes  as  a  ta< 
from  which  the  resident  proprietors  were  exempt,  would  soon 
produce  a  powerfiil  influence  on  the  conduct  of  absentees. 
Living  at  home  'among  their  tenantry  and  dependenu  would 
then  be  rendered  as  cmiap  as  a  residence  among  strangers.  It 
mt|^t  then  occur  to  them  that  their  presence  in  Ireland  would 
enable  them  not  only  to  evade  the  tax  tnus  imposed  upon  the  pro^ 
perty  of  non-residents,  but  also,  by  encouraring  industry  and  im» 
provements,  to  augment  the  incomes  derived  npm  their  estates,  and 
10  increase  the  comforts  of  their  tenants.  *  Those  hndownera 
who  still  fek  an  invincible  reluctance  to  reside  hi  Irelandi 
would,  in  the  course  of  time,  find  it  advantageous  to  part  with 
their  estates,  and  convey  them  to  purchasers  willing  to  live  in  Aat 
country.  It  is  probable  that  this  would  be  the  case  with  most  of 
those  great  Irisn  proprietors  who  are  at  the  same  time  the  owtiera 
of  extensive  estates  in  this  country. 

In  behalf  of  the  Irish  absentee  proprietors  it  may  perhaps  b^ 
urged,  that  they  have  a  right  to  resioe  wherever  they  please,  and  to 
expend  the  incomes  derived  from  their  estates  in  any  countr3^ 
which  they  ma  v  chuse  to  select  for  the  purpose ;  that  it  would  be 
both  cruel  and  unjust  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  exercise 
of  a  privilege  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled.  We  do  not  think 
that  there  is  much  weirht  in  the  objection  here  advanced.  They 
shovid  be  reminded  that  the  right  to  property  in  land,  all  the 
world  over,  b  not  a  natural  but  a  social  rtpht;  it  is  net  a  right 
recoignized  by  the  laws  of  nature,  but  a  right  created  by  law 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  supreme  government  of 
erery  country  possesses  the  power  of  aDirdgmg  even  natural 
rights,  if  their  unrestricted  enjoyment  shouH^  under  particulalf 
eircamfttances,  be  found  injurious  to  society ;  much  more  can  H 
abridge  or  modify  the  exercise  of  those  rights- which  are  solely 
the  creatures  of  public  laws.  The  abstract  rieht  to  landed  pro« 
perty  both  in  England  and  Ireland  is  no  doubt  the  same;  but 
in  this  country  the  owners  of  land  have  vohmtarHy  itnposed  oa 
tfiemselVes  many  restrictions  upon  the  enjoyment  of  thn*  rights 
which  the  proprietors  of  Ireland  disregard.    The  obligation  of 
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reBidiDg  upon  their  property  is  a  social  duty  which  most  Eloglish 
landlords  discharge  of  their  own  accord — municipal  refulations 
to  enforce  its  performance  are  therefore  unnecessary ;  out  this 
oblieation  is  unfelt,  or,  what  amounu  to  the  same  thing,  is  un- 
fulfilled by  the  landlords  of  Ireland.  It  becomes,  in  consequence, 
incumbent  upon  the  state  to  enforce  the  observance  of  an  impor* 
tant  obligation  which  bdividuals  neglect. 

But  it  would  be  quite  incorrect  to  represent  such  a  tax  as  an 
infringement  of  any  just  rights  which  the  landlords  of  Ireland  are 
entitled  to  exercise  over  their  property,  or  as  a  penalty  upon  non- 
residence ;  it  would  siinply  amount  to  an  alteration  in  the  pre- 
sent  mode  of  rabing  the  supplies  required  by  the  state,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  system  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  country*  The  revenue  of  England  i^  raised  by  indirect  tax- 
ation ;  ana  as  the  land-owners,  with  exceptions  not  worthy  of 
mention,  are  resident  in  the  country,  the  pressure  falls  equally 
upon  all,  in  proportion  to  their  incomes  and  expenditure.  This 
Qiode  of  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state  is  therefore  in 
this  country  both  just  and  efficient.  The  situation  of  Ireland, 
](iowever,  is  so  totally  different,  as  not  only  to  justify  but  to  require 
^  essentially  different  system  of  taxation.  It  is  but  just  that 
every  owner  of  Irish  land  should  contribute  his  fair  proportion 
towards  the  support  of  the  government  which  protects  his  pro- 
perty :  while  he  continues  non-resident  he  makes  no  contribution 
towards  this  object;  he  is  not  within  the  reach  of  indirect  taxes; 
a  direct  charge  ought  therefore  to  be  imposed  upon  his  land* 
Were  the  landlords  of  England  to  desert  their  station  in  society 
and  to  squander  their  incomes  in  foreign  lands,  an  alteration 
would  soon  become  requisite  in  the  present  system  of  levying 
taxes :  indirect  would  speedily  give  way  to  direct  taxation ;  in 
lieu  of  customs,  excise,  and  assessed  taxes,  not  to  be  obtained 
from  those  who  are  absent  from  the  country,  it  would  become 
indispensably  necessary  to  impose  a  direct  tax  upon  their  pro- 
perty, the  payment  of  which  no  evasion  could  enable  them  to 
escape. 

The  removal  of  political  disabilities  would  no  doubt  be  felt  as 
a  relief  by  the  higher  class  of  Catholics ;  hut  to  imagine  that  this 
would  improve  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  to  expect 
a  given  effect  from  a  cause  with  which  it  appears  to  have  no  con- 
nexion whatever.  This  would  indeed  prove  a  greater  miracle 
than  Prince  Hohenlohe  ever  performed.  Whatever  other  good 
Catholic  emancipation  might  effect,  we  feel  auite  sure  that  to 
expect  this  good  from  it  is  preposterous.  Would  it  give  the  Irish 
peasant  a  better  cabin  to  live  in;  better  fare  to  feed  on;  better 
clothing  to  wear  ? — No.    But^— ^  it  would  remove  from  bis  mind 
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the  consciousness  of  political  proscription,  and  cause  him  to  feel 
flsore  resjpect  for  himself.'  We  beg  the  counsellor's  pardon ;  as 
long  as  the  Irish  peasantry  have  half  the  land  parcelled  out 
among  them,  in  allotments  seldom  exceeding  an  acre  for  each  fa- 
mily—occupy, in  common  with  their  pigs,  mud-cabins  without 
chimDeys  or  windows — feed  on  potatoes — lie  on  straw — and  look 
up  to  the  beggars  of  this  country  for  an  enviable  display  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  we  cannot  but  smile  at  the  whimsical  conceit  that 
*  Catholic  emancipation  would  fill  their  minds  with  respect  for 
themselves.' 

The  fact  is,  that  the  peasantry  and  politicians  of  Ireland  affix 
very  different  ideas  to  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities. 

^  There  is  a  deep  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  that  they  art 
not  so  well  off  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  they  do  not  feel  easy  with  re- 
gard  to  any  thing  that  relates  to  gotemment  or  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try :  I  conceite  the  feeling  originates  in  what  they  call  the  want  of 
emancipation :  amd  with  the  common  people  the  idea^  I  am  aware,  they  en- 
tertain of  emofictpalton,  as  they  caU  ityita  division  of  property :  I  am  fully 
aware  of  that :  they  have  little  idea,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  what  it  really 
ia ;  bat  almost  one  and  all  of  the  common  people  understand  by  it  a  re^ 
storaiion  of  the  forfeited  estates^  to  which  many  of  them  claim  to  he  Aetrv/— 
Ev.  of  the  Rev,  Henry  Cooke^  before  the  Lords^  ISth  March,  1825,  p.  214. 

None  of  the  witnesses  venture  expressly  to  deny  that  these  are 
the  views  of  the  peasantry ;  although  some  of  them  attempt  to 
make  us  infer  that  no  such  expectation  prevails  in  Ireland,  becauie 
no  difference  is  perceptible  between  the  selling  price  of  an  estate 
which  has  been  forfeited  and  that  of  another  which  has  not.  One 
of  the  witnesses,  however,  naturally  and  satisfactorily  explains  this, 
by  stating,  that  ^  no  difference  of  price  exists,  because  there  is 
no  such  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  buyers ;  such  ideas  of  the 
restoration  of  forfeited  estates  are  confined  to  the  lower  order  of 
Catholics ;  in  which  class  the  purchasers  of  estates  are  never 
found.^ 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  more  active  members  of 
that  order  of  Catholics,  to  whom  alone  the  removal  of  political 
disabilities  can  be  an  object  of  real  importance,  have  taken  great 
pains  to  mislead  the  peasantry  upon  this  question,  with  the  view 
of  enlisting  them  under  their  banners,  and  giving  additional 
weight  to  tne  applications  which  have  periodically  been  made  to 
the  legislature  in  their  behalf.  The  wretched  peasantry  have 
been  taught  to  consider  their  destitute  condition  as  the  effect  of 
the  political  exclusions  to  which,  as  Catholics,  they  are  subject ; 
and  not,  as  in  truth  it  is,  of  the  vicious  social  system  under  which 
they  have  the  misfortune  to  live,  as  occupiers  of  the  soil  of 
Ireland. 
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Art.  IX.^1.  Tremaine ;   or  the  Man  of  Refinement.      3   vols. 
1826. 

2.  MatildQj  a  Tale  of  the  Day.     1  vol.     1825. 

3.  Granln/j  a  J^oveL     3  vols.     1826. 

npHESE  three  popular  works  have  so  many  points  of  resem- 
-**  blance  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  them  together. 
*  Tremaine,'  the  first,  is  not  a  novel  of  action,  nor  does  it  present 
any  pictures  of  passion ;  it  is  rather  a  story  serving  to  string 
to^etner  the  expressions  of  certain  feelings  and  opinions ;  and  in 
this  respect  resembles,  though  it  is  very  inferior  to  them  in  its 
portraiture  of  manners,  some  of  the  productions  of  the  Edgeworth 
family.  We  should  say  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  polished  and 
sensible  rather  than  of  a  very  brilliant  mind ;  but  the  book  shall 
speak  for  itself;  and  we  will  first  give  a  survey  of  the  story  and 
afterwards  some  remarks  on  the  opinions  whicn  it  inculcates. 

It  opens  with  something  of  dramatic  effect  in  the  arrival  of 
Tremaine  at  his  country-seat.  He  is  a  man  of  fortune  and  ac- 
complishments, and  of  distinction  in  the  fashionable  and  political 
world.  From  these,  however,  he  had  retired,  not  very  well  con- 
tented with  either.  His  situation  and  the  feelings  arising  out  of 
it  are  well  portrayed  in  a  chapter,  which,  though  it  is  but  the  am- 
plification of  the  sketch  in  one  of  our  essayists  of  a  restless  maa 
who  changes  professions  and  is  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
opinion,  is  so  well  dilated  and  detailed,  that  we  recommend  it  to 
very  especial  consideration. 

He  had  also  tried  love,  but  a  man  like  Tremaine  was  even  less 
likely  to  be  satisfied  in  his  pursuit  of  love  than  in  that  of  fortune. 
Yet  though  often  disgusted  in  bis  nearer  approaches  to  women, 
he  received  a  strong  impression  at  last  from  a  natural  and  pleas- 
ing girl,  whom  he  accidentally  stumbled  upon  in  a  pretty  cottage 
in  France,  where  she  was  residing  with  her  mother.    Concealing 
bis  ^  wealth,  in  his  romance,  his  eccentricity,  or  his  refinement,  call 
it  what  you  please,  he  conceived  the  strange  design  of  experimeni^ 
ing  upon  the  strei^gth  of  his  young  friend^s  attachment  to  him, remo- 
ved from  all  extraneous  influence,  even  of  hope.'     The  experiment 
at  first  promises  very  happy  results  ;  the  young  lady  loves  him  for 
himself  and  his  happiness  seems  assured.  It  is,  however,  undermin- 
ed, and  at  last  blown  up.    He  accidentally  learns  that  his  mistress's 
is  not  a  virgin  heart ;  she  had  had  a   former  predilection  for  a 
young  officer,  the  companion  of  her  childhood,  which  had,  how- 
ever, entirely  yielded  to  her  passion  for  Tremaine.    This  prefer- 
ence was  moreover  shown  to  Tremaine  under  circumstances  Wbly 
flattering.    The  captain,  who  bad  been  some  time  separated  m>m 
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the  youDg  lady,  had  in  the  interval  received  a  large  accession  of 
fortune,  while  his  rival  was  preferred,  though  avowedly  a  lover  of 
unoertain  expectations,  and  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
bounty  of  a  relation.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  fastidious 
BKin^s  delicacy.  lie  hears  that  the  captain  is  expected,  and  acting 
upon  what  he  considers  as  a  principle  of  honour,  determines  to 
leave  him  a  fair  field.  He  accordingly  makes  a  someuhat  am- 
biguous, though  iiot  didhonourable,  retreat,  which  he  justifies 
awkwardly  by  letter.  It  is  not  very  wonderful  that  a  young  lady, 
left  undersuch  circumstances,  and  under  the  tutelage  of  a  mother 
studious  of  her  interests,  should  revert  to  her  old  admirer.  She 
does  so ;  and,  as  a  piece  of  poetical  justice,  is  by  him  abandoned 
in  his  turn.     But  our  business  is  with  Tremaine. 

Nauseated  with  love,  he  determines  to  study  men  and  manners; 
and  makes  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  returns  ;  and  is  elected  a 
member  of  parliament.  The  result  of  his  attempts  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  well  imagined.  A  fastidious  person  can  hardly 
ever  succeed  in  this  place,  where  a  man  must,  for  the  most  part, 
blunder  into  excellence ;  where  he  can  only  thoroughly  form  him- 
self by  practice  and  failure ;  and  must  make  himself  a  useful 
speaker,  as  a  boy  makes  himself  a  useful  horseman.  He  may 
undoubtedly  make  a  set  speech  without  much  risk;  and  so 
may  the  boy  put  his  horse  through  practised  paces,  and  prance 
about  a  riding-school ;  but  in  business,  as  in  the  field,  the  compa- 
rison holds  good.  Tremaine  is  now  disgusted  by  the  success  of 
some  of  those,  who  o\ie  it  to  their  very  coarseness  and  insensi- ' 
bility.  He  is  disposed,  by  natural  habits,  connexions,  and  ill- 
humour,  to  oppose  administration ;  but  a  man  of  refinement,  the 
essence  of  whose  character  consists  in  taking  nice  distinctions,  is 
not  fitted  for  a  party-man.  A  well-imagined  accident,  however, 
over-rules  him ;  he  receives  a  severe  chastisement  from  the  late 
Mr.  Perceval,  and,  in  his  anger,  enlists  with  the  opposition. 
He  is  not  happier  in  his  new  connexion.  The  leader  of  the 
Whigs  plays  him  a  shrewd  trick,  and  he  beats  a  retreat  into 
Northamptonshire.  He  goes  ofi*,  however,  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets. 

^  Tremaine  gave  a  farewell  dinner  to  his  friends,  in  which  professors 
of  politics,  professors  of  belles  Uttres^  and  professors  of  good  breeding 
were  pleasantly  mixed.  The  $avoir  vivre'^  (non  meus  hie  sermo)  ^shone 
out  on  this  occasion  with  a  splendour  seldom  equalled  ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served, that  the  master  of  the  feast  was  never  less  listless  or  splenetic, 
and  never  seemingly  in  such  good  humour  with  the  world  as  while  thus 
In  the  act  of  taking  leave  of  it— perhaps  for  ever.  Two  days  after  he 
arrived  at  Belmont. 

We  always  hail  the  arrival  in  the  country,  of  the  hero  of  a  work 
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of  fiction,  and  the  author  usually  achieves  much  by  dispatciiHig 
hiai  thither*  It  is  attended  with  much  the  same  effects  as  turning 
a  horse  out  to  grass,  and  produces  salutary  influence  both  upon 
body  and  mind.  Don  Quixote  is  never  so  delightful  as  at  the 
Duke^s,  nor  Gil  Bias  as  at  Lirias,  nor  the  Spectator  as  at  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley's ;  and  Falstaff  eating  a  dish  bf  cheese  and 
carraway-pippins  in  Master  Shallow^s  orchard  appears  to  us  as 
a  giant  refreshed.  This  charm,  however,  cannot  be  expected 
in  the  rustication  of  Tremaine :  for  a  distinguished  statesman  once 
well  observed  ^  that  it  required  a  |;reait  stock  of  health  and  animal 
spirits  to  bear  the  country.^  A  picture  of  fastidiousness  must  be 
wearisome  every  where,  but  is  most  «o  amidst  green  fields.  Trer 
maine's  retirement  opens  with  new  disgusts  and  new  disappoint- 
ments. A  squire  calls  on  him  in  long  breeches  and  short  boots, 
with  many  strir>gs  and  straps.  These  prises  vatigia  /raudi$ 
disconcerted  him.     The  conversation  of  the  visitor  rivets  theim- 

{^ression  he  has  received,  and  Tremaine  seems  to  adopt  semethiog 
ike  Hall  Wharton^s  opinions,  and 

^  to  think 
Mike  about  a  coufUry  dog  and  squire  ; 
That  both  are  only  fit  to  sleep  and  stink 

By  their  own  fire  ; 
And  when  awake  are  only  good 
To  yelp  and  halloo  in  a  wood? 

His  domestic  diities  do  not  satisfy  him  more,  his  steward  haOurf 
him  about  bills,  and  his  bailiu  about  bulls.  The  listless  calm 
which  succeeds  this  short  sea  of  troubles,and  which  had  threatened 
to  overwhelm  his  ill-found  bark  before  she  was  yet  fairly  anchored, 
is  as  distasteful  to  the  man  of  refinement :  ano  in  the  absence  of 
worse  vexations,  he  discovers  that  hQ  has  done  wrong  in  fixing 
his  residence  in  Northamptonshire,  in  a  small  place  which  baa 
iK>t  been  the  usual  residence  of  his  ancestors,  but  which  he  bad 
ornamented  at  a  great  expense.  He  accordingly  retrc^rades 
again,  to  speak  in  the  cant  of  modern  warfare,  and  falls  back  upon 
bis  family  mansion-house  in  Yorkshire,  To  this  immediate  reso- 
lution he  is  indeed  determined  by  an  accident.  He  falls  sicky 
and  his  physician  seeks  to  cure  him  rather  by  a  change  of  life 
than  by  a  course  of  medicine.  That  he  did  well  in  this  we  have 
little  doubt;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  would  hav0 
aided  his  operations  by  physic ;  and  we  suspect  indeed  that  Tre* 
maine's  was  what  is  termed  ^  a  calomel-case,'  and  as  likely  la 
have  received  benefit  from  Dr.  Gooch,  or  E)r.  Holland,  as  from 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Evelyn,  of  Evelyn  Hall;  a  eentleman,  who 
afterwardsdisciplines  his  morbid  and  melancholy  humour.  A  Dr. 
Asgill,  however,  who  was  at  that  time  the  patient's  physiciaii, 
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certainly  played  his  part  well,  as  far  as  moral  discipline  oouldgar 
He  made  Tremaine  read  his  letters  ;  and  to  make  a  man  read  bit 
letters  in  the  jaundice  is  no  small  achievement.  Now  among 
these  was  one  on  business  which  required  his  presence  in  York- 
shire. This  was  a  glorious  opportunity,  and  not  to  be  ne|;lected. 
Id  Italy,  make  the  melancholy  man — who  thinks  he  has  at  spm^ 
time  or  other  been  bit  by  a  tarantula — dance,  and  you  cure  bim« 
In  England,  make  the  melancholy  man — who  thinks  he  has  seen 
the  vanity  of  all  flesh — travel,  and  you  do  the  same.  Tremaia^ 
is  trundled  off  into  Yorkshire,  in  a  barouche  and  four,  which,  w^ 
rejoice  to  say,  is  not  in  this  place,  as  on  another  occasion,  deno- 
mmated  *•  une  barovche  a  quartre  chevanxJ* 

Though  we  did  not  follow  Tremaine  into  Northamptonshire 
vsitb  much  pleasure,  we  contemplate  him  with  more  saiisfactt^i 
in  Yorkshire.  It  is  difficult  indeed,  except  when  the  St.  Leger 
Stakes  are  the  order  of  the  day,  for  any  one  to  keep  his  ill-humour 
in  the  kind  circle  of  that  hospitable  county,  whither  we  should  wit* 
iingly  carry  a  foreigner  as  exhibiting  the  picture  of  society  which 
is  the  most  creditable  to  England.  Fortunatelv  Tremaine  did  not 
arrive  at  the  only  evil  moment ;  to  wit,  about  the  tinneof  the  Don- 
caster  races !  did  not  hear  the  balance  of  betting  books  struck, 
nor  see  priests  metamorphosed  into  borse-jockies.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  lucky  enough  to  fall  in  with  an  excellent  and  saga- 
cious man,  a  specimen  of  a  better  and  more  natural  union,  tnat 
of  the  rector  and  the  squire,  showing  a  happy  resemblance  to  the 

fraft  of  the  plum  upon  the  sloe,  the  excellence  of  the  fruit  being 
y  no  means  injured  by  the  rudeness  of  the  stock.    This  rational 

man,  with 

^  A  healthy  body  and  a  virtuous  mind,^ 

is  a  good  contrast  to  Tremaine,  and  having  been  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  though  somewhat  his  senior,  applies  himself  to  the  correc- 
tion of  his  sickly  propensities  with  as  much  judgment  as  assiduity. 
Some  exceptions,  however,  might  be  taken  to  his  (Dr.  Evelyn's) 
dietetic  system.  He  finds  out  that  sour  zoines  such  as  sautem^ 
and  clartt  disagree  with  his  patient,  and  in  this  he  may  be  right; 
yet  we  cannot  but  question  the  propriety  of  making  a  Wiotis' con- 
valescent dine  under  a  tree,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and'— Oft/  dura  messomm  ilia! — of  drenching  a  weak  stomach 
with  that  mixture  of  port  wine  and  milk,  which  is  denominated 
syllabub.  But  the  doctor  of  divinity,  like  the  doctor  of  physic, 
relies  principally  upon  moral  medicines :  and  a  very  pretty  and 
amiable  daughter  (the  father  was  a  widower)  is  a  most  efficacious 
assistant.  If  she  reared  poultry,  she  read  Guarini's  Pastor 
Fido^  (we  wish  she  had  preferred  Tasso's  Aminta,)  and  had  *  a 
pretty  soft  hand  and  an  airy  foot.'    Moreover,  '  her  cheek  was 
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dhnpled  and  gave  a  play  to  her  countenance  such  as  none  else  in 
Tremaine's  opinion  had  ever  exhibited.  It  was  the  lightning 
play,  so  beautifully  described  by  Petrarch  in  the  ktmpeggio  del 
angelico  mo.' 

Here  we  stop  to  enter  a  small  protest ;  these  are  not  the  words 
of  Petrarch ;  we  have  our  reasons  for  taking  such  an  exception, 

Sas  will  afterwards  appear,)  and  are  contented  for  the  present  to 
»e  classed  with  that  classical  peer,  who,  filled  iiilh  the  spirit  of 
Eton,  called  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk  to  order  for  a  false  quantity, 
in  saying,  according  to  his  Douay-prosody, 

( Oremns  pacem  et'  manus  ^  tendamus  inermes.' 

We  are,  however,  losing  sight  of  Miss  Evelyn's  smile,  and  we 
splice  the  thread  of  narrative  where  it  was  broken.  ^  Tremaine 
was  in  fact  peculiarly  struck ;  so  much  so,  that  with  all  his  taoge 
du  monde  he  seemed  lost,  till  at  length  he  stammered  out  a  sort 
of  a  compliment  to  Evelyn,  upon  having  such  a  companion  in  bis 
solitude,  which  must,  he  said,  for  ever  have  prevented  time  from 
hanging  heavy.'  Tremaine's  usage  of  the  world  (lo  abridge  the 
Btory  and  to  speak  English)  was  sufficient  to  prevent  his  compro- 
mbing  himself  to  the  point  of  obtaining  even  his  own  consent  to 
such  a  mis-alliance,  but  still  an  impression  was  made ;  and  while 
^  riant  looks  were  interchanged  by  the  father  and  daughter,  Tre- 
maine almost  experienced  a  feeling  of  envy,  though  he  knew  not 
to  what  it  pointed.'  Still,  however— *to  ti^anslate  and  abridge — 
the  Man  of  Refinement  is,  not  more  than  dazzled  by  the  laugh- 
ter of  her  looks,  and  lightning  of  her  smile«  He  has  the  hook  in 
him,  but  strives  for  some  time  with  much  vivacity  against  the 
band  which  holds  him.  We  have  said  that  Miss  Evelyn  was  a 
jaseful  assistant  to  her  father  in  correcting  Tremaine^s  morbid 
propensities ;  but,  in  truth,  rou^h  remedies  seem  to  have  done 
almost  as  much  for  him  as  soothing  ones,  and  he  is  put  through 
a  course  of  these  with  much  advantage.  Some  of  the  most  ap* 
proved,  to  which  he  is  subjected,  are  a^i  inclqsure-hill,  a  quarter- 
sessions,  and  a  public  day;  but  we  have  not  space  for  thes^ 
details. 

As  little  are  we  disposed  to  exhibit  any  of  the  characters  which 
figure  upon  this  provincial  stage;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  9. 
misanthrope^  accoutred  in  a  white  coat  and  blue  silk  waistcoat,  and  a 
Will  Wimble,  exaggerated  and  bad  copies  of  good  originals.  It 
is  true  that  extravagant,  and  even  bad,  drawing  sometimes  recom- 
mends caricature ;  but  then  it  roust  be  by  the  exaggeration  of  truths 
not  by  the  false  and  tawdry  character  of  the  colouring,  or  of  th^ 
lines.  As  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean,  take  the  author's 
notion  of  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  as  he  has  put  it  into  the  mouth  of 
his  Mr.  Careless,  who  is  made  to  say — ^  But  t«^  plain  Yorkshires 

wear 
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wear  well  enough,'  &c.  Every  one  must  see  the  absurdity  of 
making  the  younger  brother  of  a  considerable  Yorkshire  squire 
talk  such  barbarous  English :  a  gentleman  moreover  who,  as  we 
are  carefully  informed,  was  the  favoured  correspondent  of  a  period- 
ical work  upon  agriculture.  As  a  proof  that  there  is  the  same 
want  of  keeping  and  of  colouring  throughout,  we  will  refer  our 
readers  to  the  description  of  a  public  day  at  Lord  Bellenden'Si 
the  lord-lieutenant  for  the  Riding. — See  vol.  ii.  p.  i^.  Here 
there  is  such  prominent  yulfrarity,  exhibited  in  a  contest  for  pre- 
cedency, &c.  &c.  &c.,  that  we  should  have  thought  the  descrip- 
tion too  coarse  even  for  that  of  a  dinner-party  in  the  steward's 
room  of  the  present  excellent  lord-lieutenant,  if,  on  referring  to 
one  able  to  speak  from  personal  experience,  we  had  not  been 
assured  that  in  talking  at  one  another^  the  company  in  the  real 
steward's  room  were  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  assembled  m 
the  imaginary  dining-room. 

We  have,  however,  a  much  graver  accusation  to  prefer  against 
the  exhibitor  of  these  country  theatricals,  in  which  are  to  be  seen 
a  few  actors  from  London,  who  seem  brought  forward  for  the 
usual  purpose  of  gathering  and  astonishing  an  audience.  We  are^ 
we  should  premise,  too  well  aware  of  the  prescriptive  rights  of 
literature  (whatever  our  private  opinion  may  be)  to  venture  to  ob- 
ject to  the  introduction  of  living  characters  in  works  of  imagina- 
tion. Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Cumberland  have 
established  precedents  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  breath  of 
our  feeble  authority,  and  it  is  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  done^ 
rather  than  to  the  practice  itself,  that  we  shall  therefore  tender 
our  exceptions. 

An  English  traveller  and  a  Scotch  doctor,  who  are  baited  for. 
the  amusement  of  the  reader,  may  by  some  be  considered  as  re- 
cognized lionsy  and  therefore  as  much  among  the  beasts  of  chase 
as  any  other  Libyan  or  Lydian  monster  that  roars.  The  fields  of 
literature  may  be  open  to  the  novelist  or  the  critic ;  but  surely-— 
to  speak  the  language  of  Yorkshire — the  preserves  of  private  life 
are  to  be  respected  :  and  ware  hen  !  is  sportsman^s  law  through- 
out the  land.  How  then  can  the  author  of  Treinaine,  the  cham- 
pion of  decorum,  in  a  work  ^  half  novel  and  half  sermon,'  vindi- 
cate his  attacks  upon  women,  one  of  whom  he  has  personally 
marked  as  the  victim  of  his  satire,  by  particularizing  an  unfortu- 
nate and  mortifying  accident  which  is  well  known  to  have  befallen 
her ;  and  the  other  whom  he  has  almost  as  manifestly  designated 
by  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  her  life?  However  much  in  re- 
lief he  may  choose  to  consider  them  as  standing  in  private  life, 
have  they  ever  wandered  beyond  its  confines  ?  If  they  have  not, 
who  is  safe  ?  The  author  will  say,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  mean 

to 
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to  exhibit  either  of  the  ladies,  whom  we  imagine  htm  to  haye 
designated,  and  that  he  only  meant  to  delineate  particular  features, 
filling  up  the  outline  from  imagination.  But  he  who  gives  a 
general  caricature  resemblance  of  the  person,  and  hangs  upon  it 
something  which  is  peculiar  to  him  or  her,  supposed  to  be  carica* 
tured,  cannot  but  expect  that  his  pictures  will  be  considered  as 
perfect  portraits.  At  any  rate  the  mischief  which  he  does  is 
monstrous,  though  perpetrated  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Dubster's 
Acquaintance,  who  only  broke  the  swan's  leg  *  in  a  bit  of  play.' 

But  we  have  too  long  suspended  our  narrative  of  the  story. 
This  is,  however,  of  the  less  consequence ;  as  every  one  must 
have  anticipated  the  conclusion.  Tremaine,  nauseated  with  the 
fopperies  of  artificial  life,  yields  to  the  claims  of  simple  nature  in 
Miss  Evelyn,  the  daughter  of  the  ^  rector  squire ;'  and  Miss  Eve- 
lyn, forgetful  of  some  disparity  of  age,  which  is  not  however  very 
^rmidable,  yields  to  the  elegance  and  accomplishments  of  Tre- 
maine. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  Lovers  current  should  never  run 
smooth ;  and  a  romantic  incident  exposes  the  lover  to  the  suspi- 
cions both  of  Dr.  Evelyn  and  his  daughter.  This  adventure  ends 
as  all  such  adventures  do ;  and  an  explanation  of  some  mysterious 
^circumstances  only  serves  to  exalt  their  notions  of  Tremaine's 
generosity  and  purity  of  mind.  This  storm  is  scarcely  blown 
over,  when  the  horizon  becomes  again  overcast.  Tremaine  un- 
fortunately entertains  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which 
are  repugnant  to  a  girl  of  a  devout,  though  not  fanatical  disposi- 
tion, and  educated  under  the  paternal  care  of  a  sincere  professor 
of  the  doctrines  which  it  was  his  duty  to  inculcate. — Under  such 
circumstances,  she  veils  her  love,  and  the  progress  of  the  passion 
which  seemed  hastening  to  a  rapid  conclusion,  remains  suddenly 
suspended.  In  the  interim  both  give  the  regular  and  prescribea 
tokens  of  attachment.    Tremaine  saves  Miss  Evelyn  at  the  cx- 

f)ense  of  an  injured  arm,  which  he  wears  in  a  slings  and  Miss  Eve- 
yn  rejiises  a  lord.  The  attachment  is,  however,  suspended,  as 
has  been  intimated,  and  the  lovers  stand  aloof;  Tremaine  influ- 
enced by  the  feelings  of  honour,  and  Miss  Evelyn  by  those  of 
religion. 

Tremaine  retires ;  but  neither  the  lad  v  nor  her  father  perhaps 

Bad  calculated  upon  the  suddenness  ana  distance  of  the  lover^s 

retreat,  which  was  precipitated  by  the  destruction  of  a  letter ;  for 

the  author^s  maxim  of  stare  super  vias  antiauas  influences  him 

.  in  every  thing.    Tremaine  breaks  cover  in  Yorkshire,  and  runs 

to  eround  in  Oxford;   is,  somehow  or  other,  unearthed;  and 

.  finally  flies  the  country.     Miss  Evelyn  sickens  for  his  loss ;  the 

.   same  Dr.  Asgill,  who  had  formerly  cured  Tremaine,  administers  * 

to 
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to  her  disease;  recommends  a  foreigh  tour;  and  the  doctor  and 
daughter  set  out  upon  their  travels. 

The  author  is  fond  of  coming  suddenly  upon  his  game^  and  a 
heroine  is  twice  fmX  tip  in  a  cottage.  Tremaine  is,  however,  with 
a  due  regard  to  his  superior  dignity,  surprized  in  ^dhaiej(x\k*y  he  is 
then  recalled  from  swm  of  his  worst  errors,  and  married  i3y  Dr« 
Evelyn  to  his  daughter,  in  the  hope  of  his  being  hereafter  clone  io 
a  ium  under  her  very  housewifelike  management*  For  this  task 
Miss  Evelyn  was  certainly  better  qualified  than  Miss  Primrose, 
having  extended  her  studies  in  polemical  divinity  beyond  'the 
conversations  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  savage,  the  dispute 
between  Thwackum  and  Square,  and  religious  controversy  ia 
Courtship.'  We  will  hope,  therefore,  that  she  may  complete  her 
lover^s  conversion,  and  turn  a  deist  into  a  Christian. 

This  work,  however,  of  Tremaine's  partial  conversion  is,  we 
think,  the  worst  and  most  tedious  part  of  the  book.  Tremaine  is^ 
unluckily,  an  old-fashioned  metaphysician,  leaning,  in  his  reli- 
gious or  rather  anti-religious  opinions,  towards  a  sort  of  Epicureaa 
notion  of  the  divinity ;  but  is  not  very  consistent,  even  in  his  owa 
unhappy  and  gratuitous  theory.  Dr.  Evelyn,  who  is  admitted  by 
him  to  the  most  confidential  discussion  of  these  opinions,  instead 
of  desiring  to  rest  the  question  on  a  more  philosophical  and  satis- 
factory basis,  successively  demolishes  the  outworks  of  his  anta- 
gonist's creed,  and  obtains  the  doubtful  triumph  we  have  related. 
All  this  is,  we  think,  ill-imagined.  It  is  true  that  the  author,  who 
does  almost  every  thing  by  precedent,  may,  in  some  sort,  fortify 
himself  by  one  in  Amelia ;  but  Fielding  had  too  much  discretion 
to  make  his  novel  a  vehicle  for  a  dissertation  a  priori  from  Mr^ 
Booth,  or  a  metaphysical  sermon  from  Dr.  Harrison.  Add,  that 
the  theories  whichTremaine  defends,  and  Dr.  Evelyn  batters 
down,  are  out  of  date ;  and  we  might  as  well  mis-spend  our  time 
in  listening  to  a  discussion  upon  the  vortices  of  Descartes,  as  to  the 
tinprofitable  dialogue,  through  which  the  reader  is  expected  to 
wade.  Surely  the  author,  though  sufficiently  observant  at  an 
earlier  period,  must  have  slept  during  some  of  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  as  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  sundry  petty  circumstan- 
ces, such  as  Tremaine  informing  Careless  that  two  or  three  o'clock 
continues  to  be  the  usual  dinner-hour  upon  the  continent,  Slc»  &c. 
&c.  If  the  author  had  mixed  more  in  society  than  he  appears 
latterly  to  have  done,  he  would  have  known  that  infidelity  is  not 
the  batting  sin  of  the  cultivated  fine  gentleman  of  the  present 
day ;  and  that  even  he  who  does  not  thmk  that  the  system  which 
we  believe  to  have  been  revealed,  is  established  upon  sufficient 
evidence,  has  at  least  too  much  sense  to  propose  any  opposite 
theory  of  his  own.    Moreover,  we  doubt  much  whether  all  the 
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divinitv  of  Dt.  Eveljn^  though  be  is  exhibited  as  a  piHar  of  the 
Christian  church,  would  be  considered  as  orthodox ;  and  some 
other  doctrines  which  are  advanced  by  him  incidentally  would, 
we  believe,  admit  yet  greater  question.  One  of  these,  which 
struck  us  forcibly  on  reading  the  fir$t  edition,  we  observe  the 
author  has  qmlified  (to  use  his  own  distinction)  in  a  note  to  the 
Aird ;  vidtUett^  the  startling  proposition  of  the  brain  bting  ditsolv'* 
td  once  in  forin^eight  hours* 

We  certainly  should  never  think  of  poUing  the  UM  part  oi 
Tremaine  into  any  young  person's  hands,  with  the  idea  of  doing 
him  good,  being  of  opinion  that  there  is  much  to  bewilder  even  & 
brain  that  does  not  undergo  the  process  of  such  a  periodical  dis- 
solution ;  while,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  we  do  not  think  the 
defence  of  religion  is  put  upon  its  broadest  and  safest  foundation* 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  we  are  much  more  old-fashioned  than  the 
author  himself.    We  are  better  satisfied  with  the  good  effects  of 
the  moral  which  is  preached  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  woriu- 
Though  infidelity  is  no  longer  the  foihian^  fastidiousness  is  more 
than  ever  the  vice,  with  which  the  cultivated  part  of  the  commu* 
nity.may  be  veproached ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  mischiefs  re- 
sulting from  an  indulgence  in  this,  were  never  more  faithfully  or 
ingeniously  depicted.    We  are  not  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  in* 
oulcatiag  the  greater  morals,  in  works  of  fiction ;  though  we  think 
great  mischief  may  be  done  by  makinff  such  works  the  mediun 
either  of  depravity,  or  of  a  false  ,or  sicluy  morality.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  smaller  morals  may  be  usefully  enforced,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  no  fastidious  person,  who  is  at  all  awake  to  his 
own  defects,  can  read  Tremaine  without  being  persuaded  that  it 
afibrds  most  useful  and  practical  lessons  of  conduct.    We  have 
said  that  fastidiousness  is  the  folly  of  the  age,  and  we  think  that 
every  day  furnishes  fresh  confirmations  of  this  assertion.   In  pro- 
portion as  our  young  men  are  superior  to  their  fathers  in  educa- 
tion, they  fall  short  of  them  in  the  acquirement  of  useful  attain-- 
ments.    There  is  no  succession  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
verr  feeble  one  at  the  bar ;  our  youth  know  every  thing,  and  do 
nothings  The  cause  of  evil  seems  to  lie  in  over  refinement,  as  it  is 
well  illustrated  in  Tremaine.    Our  youth  look  to  the  poetry,  and 
not  to  the  reality  of  life,^  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  book  to  show 
thai  the  individual  who  adopts  such  an  idea,  mars  his  own  hap- 
pinessi,  as  much  as  he  fails  in  his  duty  towards  the  community, 
it  is  the  object  of  this  novel  to  show,  that  no  duty  or  innocent 
occupation  which  occupies  the  rest  of  the  world  is  to  be  rejected 
with  contempt ;  that  society,  if  worthy  in  other  respects,  is  not  ta 
be  shunned  because  it  is  not  supereminently  refined,  and  that 
even  the  sweets  of  literature  are  to  be  sipped  rather  than  swal- 
lowed 
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lowed  in  a  draught.  Such  doctrines  will  sorely  be  pronounced 
true  bj  every  one  of  an v  experience.  A  venerable  person^  dis- 
tinguished for  considerable. literary  attainments,  as  well  as  pro^ 
found  knowledge  in  the  most  liberal  departoient  of  the  law,  once 
shrewdly  observed,  that  he  found  6u$meu  the  best  pUtmirt ;  and,  • 
to  descend  in  the  scale  of  authorities,  Tom  Pipes  has  inculoated^. 
in  song,  that — 

^  laboor^s  the  price  of  our  jejrs.* 

We  pass  from  the  moral  to  some  observations  upon  thie  story 
of  Tremaine.    This,  we  have  already  said,  is  without  passbn  or 
action,  and  is  not  recommended  by  its  portraiture  of  manners ; 
yet,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  prettily  told,  and  tne  character  of  the  prin*- 
cipal  personage  is  admirably  sustained.    He  is  a  gentleman,  in 
all  substantialpoints,  and  perhaps  exhibits  one  of  the  very  fei^ 
faithful  pictures  of  the  gentlemanlike  character;  of  the  man  who, 
when  uncontrolled  by  stronger  notions,  conducts  himself  instinc- 
tively according  to  the  rules  of  honour,  propriety,  and  good  taste. 
Of  such  a  character  there  is  no  instance  in  our  older  noveh ;  eve- 
ry hero  of  these  departs,  more  or  less,  from  the  character  of  a 
gentleman ;  and  even  the  faultless  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  who  is 
meant  to  be  as  majestic  as  moral  and  amiable,  often  compromises^ 
the  grace  and  dignity  with  which  Richardson  mtended  to  invest* 
him.    As  a  short  example  of  this:  there  is  perhaps  nothing  bet- 
ter imagined  or  better  begun  than  the  description  of  his  visit 
to  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen  in  his  own  house,  after  the  encounter* 
in  which  he  had  been  eneaeed  with  him.    His  tone  is  at  first' 
such,  that  we  understand  the  unclean  spirits  with  which  that* 
house  was  filled  beine  rebuked  under  him,  but  when  he  conde- 
scends to  familiarize  himself  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  Jfer** 
cedas^  ^c*  and  is  seduced  into  a  rain  and  foolish  parade  of  some 
of  bis  expbits,  we  expect  such  a  man  as  Sir  Hargrave  to  ex« 
claim,  like  Harlequin,  Cwmnent^  maraud^  pendardi  oses^tu  nous 
fairtptutf  and  wonder  that  he  does  not  order  his  butler  to  kick 
him  down  stairs. 

There  are  none  of  these  sins  against  propriety  in  Tremaine  ^ 
but  it  most  be  allowed,  that  his  character  is  not  quite  so  con-' 
sistent  in  another  respect*  He  is  represented  as  a  man  studious 
of  all  the  conventional  niceties,  as  well  as  of  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  that  distinguished  judge 
of  such  matters  now  in  exile,  whom  the  author  terms  the  King  of 
the  Dandies,  is  represented  as  not  having  been  able  to  reproach 
him  with  any  wider  departure  from  the  ways  of  refinement  than 
that  of  having  studied  the  law.  Now  we  strongly  suspect  that  great 
authority  would  have,  on  other  grounds,  demurred  to  the  pretend 
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sions  of  a  man  whose  favourite  phrase  was  ^  as  hom?^  (to  be  found 
passim^  as  the  Delphin  index  has  it,)  and  one  of  whose  habits  was 
'  smiling  and  rubbing  his  Aands,'— vol.  i.  289. 

We  cannot  be  supposed  to  participate  in  this  sort  of  feeling ; 
and  we  can,  at  least,  excuse  these  offences  in  theauthcyras  Falstaff 
'  excused  rebellion  in  Blunt,  upon  the  ground  that  ht  took  them  up 
becaiLse  they  lay  in  his  way.  But  there  are  other  sins  which  he 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  take  up ;  we  mean  such  foreign  orna- 
JHents  as  savoir  vivre^  je  ne  sais  quoi^  ^c,  ^c,  ^c.  Now,  not  to  try 
expressions  like  these  by  such  fantastic  rules  as  those  of  taste, 
we  cannot  understand  how  a  man  who  is  the  advocate  of  whatev- 
er is  exclusively  homespun  in  other  matters,  should  not  wish  to 
keep  ^our  pure  well  of  English^  undefiled  by  such  intermixtures. 
A  man  who  is  actuated  by  a  real  spirit  of  patriotism  would,  we 
should  think,  extend  this  to  the  language,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
institutions,  of  his  country.  That  this  is  a  natural  and  general 
feeling  may  be  proved  by  a  single  test.  No  distinguished  states- 
man in  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons  has  ever  (we  believe) 
interlarded  his  speeches  with  foreign  phrases;  and  Mr*.  Fox,  the 
best  French  scholar  whom  modern  times  have  produced,  when 
lender  the  necessity  of  naming  a  French  place^  always  gave  it 
its  true  English  pronunciation,  calling  Toulon,  Tooloon^  and  Bor- 
deaux, Boordux.  Nor  is  this  to  be  CQpsidered  as  originating  in  a 
mere  Bullish  feeling.  Foreign  statesmen,  w^o  cannot  be  suppos* 
ed  to  have  been  influenced  in  such  a  case  by  any  thing  but 
wiser  motives,  have  justified  our  opinion*  Joseph  and  Kaunilz 
made  Italian,  from  which  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  the  lingua 
wlica  of  Vienna,  instead  of  French ;  and  the  present  king  of 
Prussia,  on  finding  himself  re-seated  on  his  throne,  banished  the 
language  of  France  frou)  his  court,  though  be  allowed  the  intro** 
<]uctipn  of  her  wines. 

We  have  another  objection  to  this  hodge-podge  of  languages. 
Both  Qre  sure  to  be  spoiled  in  the  concoction.  Thus  in  the  thir4 
and  revised  edition,  (to  say  nothing  of  smaller  slips,)  we  h^ve 
something  about  a  notve  arcAbt^&op,  and  the  following  blunder: 
*  Then  a  declaration  is  at  length  coming  from  the  refined  fastis 
dieux;^  from  which,  and  other  passages,  it  is  evident  the  author 
thought  that  fasiidieux  meant  fastidious;  whereas  it  means 
tiresome.  For  this,  see  the  Dictionnaire  de  rAcadimie.  '  Fasti- 
dieux,  euse,  adj.  Qui  cause  du  d^oCit,  de  Pennui.  Qtst  un 
homme  fastidieux^  une  com6die  fastidieuse^  un  ouvrage  fastidieux^ 
des  entretiens  fastidiet^x.^  Now  though  it  is  no  more  a  reproach  to 
a  well-educated  Englishman,  who  finds  himself  called  upon,  to 
l^ak  French,  to  make  such  a  mistake,  thstn  it  is  for  one  who  is 

obliged 
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obliged  to  speak  Italian,  to  suppose  that  morhido  means  morbid, 
it  t>  a  ridiculous  thing  for  any  one  to  make  an  unnecessary  parade 
of  that  in  which  he  is  unskilled. 

Ludere  qui  nescit,  campestribos  abstioet  armis, 
Indoctu^que  pilae,  disci ve,  trochive,  quiescit, 
Ne  spisfis  risum  toUant  impune  coronae. 

The  author^s  English,  (as  we  have  hinted,)  though  the  general 
inarch  of  his  style  is  not  unplcasing,  is  sometimes  as  exceptionable 
as  his  French.  Thus  we  have  crapulence  ('  we  marvel  where  he 
found  that  termM  for  debauchery ;  walls  as  an  abbreviation  of 
in^all-flowers,  and  other  delinquencies  of  diflferent  descriptions. 
As  genuine  samples  of  some  of  his  sins  against  idiom  and  propriety^ 
take  the  following  passages  ;^  and  even  Sir  William  Temple's  pride 
in  his  peaches  could  never  induce  his  attention  to  fruit  trees.'  ^  You 
scold  us  pretty  well  for  it  however,'  (said  Tremaine.) '  Not  a  stroke 
at  my  lord  there^  but  I  felt  it  in  every  bone  in  my  own  skinJ*  But 
enough  of  such  small  criticism  !     We  pass  from  Tremaine  to 

^  Matilda,'  which  has  some  points  in  common  with  it ;  though  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  author  (who  writes  in  a  high  spirit  of  aris- 
tocratical  feeling)will  be  flattered  by  the  assertion.  To  relieve  him, 
however,  as  soon  as  possible  from  what  are  probably  his  worst  ap- 
jHvhensions,  we  will  begin  by  saying,  tbat  there  are  no  ^  as  hows  ?' 
to  be  found  in  his  pages,  and  that,  though  we  cannot  acquit  him, 
any  more  than  the  other,  of  intermixture  of  foreign  phraseology 
vrith  hb  Engli8h,we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  offended 
infinitely  less  than  the  author  of  Tremaine.  We  ourselves  dislike 
so  extremely  the  practice,  that  we  consider  it  as  little  less  nauseous 
than  that  of  carrying  perfumes ;  but  there  is  a  striking  difference  of 
degree  between  the  offences  committed  by  the  two  writers.  The 
author  of  Tremaine  is  constantly  saying  in  French  what  might  iust 
as  well  be  said  in  English,  whereas  the  author  of  Matilda  seldom 
xesorts  to  other  languages,  except  in  cases  where  he  cannot  readily 
£nd  an  English  equivalent.  There  is  indeed,  as  a  set  off  against 
the  savoirvivre  of  Tremaine,  such  a  word  as  beaux  in  Matilda  ;  but 
as  these  beaux  are  the  attendants  of  the  Miss  Hobsons  of  Man* 
Chester,  we  suppose  even  the  great  authority  to  which  we  have 
"before  alluded,  might  find  in  this  the  justification  of  such  a  term« 
There  is  much  Italian  (we  ought  also  to  mention)  interspersed 
through  these  sheets.  The  fact  of  the  scene  occasionally  lyine 
in  Italy  may  fairly  justify,  and  may  perhaps  sometimes  call 
for  this.  We  cannot,  however,  on  any  ground,  find  an  excuse 
for  the  spelling  sometimes  exhibited  in  phrases  so  employed ; 
errors  which  we  should  have  attributed  exclusively  to  the  printer, 
Tvere  they  not  such  as  are  usually  committed  by  English  speakers 

of 
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of  Italian;  to  wit,  that  frequent  want  of  distinction  of  final 
vowels,  as  of  6  and  t,  &c.  wbicb  leads  to  such  eternal  confusion  of 
pumber  and  gender,  and  the  introduction  of  letters  and  combina* 
tions  (as  ph  andy),  wbicb  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  alpha- 
bet; as  in  *  PanyAyli.'— -vol.  ii.  p#  113.' 

Having  premised  one  point  in  which  the  two  works  differ,  we 
will  proceed  to  show  in  what  circumstances  they  agree,  though 
we  fear  that  our  process  may  be  likened  in  some  respects  to  tne 
crounds  of  Fluellin^s  celebrated  comparison.  In  the  first  place 
both  novels  seem  to  have  been  put  forth  very  much  as  the  vehicles 
of  political  opinion.  The  author  of  Tremaine,  though  he  is  less 
the  partizan  of  Pitt  than  of  Perceval,  is  the  champion  of  the 
Tories,  and  he  of  Matilda  is  that  of  the  Whigs.  There  is  another 
closer  and  more  pleasing  point  of  resemblance.  Both  authors 
appear  to  be  the  honest  advocates  of  their  respective  tenets  and 
the  steady  friends  of  religion  and  morality. 

Matilda  is  not,  any  more  than  Tremaine,  (to  pursue  our  com^ 
pmrison,)  a  novel  of  action ;  ii  is  not,  however,  without  passion.  It 
is  an  old  tale,  which  has  been  too  often  verified.  A  girl  in  high 
life,  of  amiable  qualities^  and  excellent  feelings,  with  little  reli- 
gious cultivation,  falls  in  love  with  a  young  man  of  her  own  rank, 
who  is  ill  provided  for  by  fortune.  They  are  accidentally  separated ; 
she  is  induced  to  believe  that  she  is  deserted,  and  becoming 
wholly  indifferent  to  her  future  prospects,  suffers  herself  to  be 
inade  over  by  an  ambitious,  ereedy  relation  to  a  wealthr  upstart, 
for  whom  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  entertain  either  liking 
or  respect.  In  the  mean  time  her  first  lover  succeeds,  like  Tre- 
maine, to  a  large  inheritance  and'a  title.  He  and  the  lady  meet  | 
the  equivocal  part  of  his  conduct  is  explained,  and  an  intimacy 
ensues,  which  the  author  of  Tremaine,  we  suppose,  would  have 
said,  was  maintained  between  them  en  tout  hen  tt  en  tout  honneur* 
A  sort  of  instinctive  apprehension  makes  them  wish  to  discon«r 
tinue  this ;  but  Matilda's  husband,  who  is  a  coarse  and  foolish 
man,  and  who  has  a  selfish  object  in  cultivating  the  friendship 
of  the  lover,  is  insensible  to  his  own  danger,  and  does  every  tfaing 
to  rivet  the  cbnnexion.  The  consequences  may  be  anticipate* 
Poor  Matilda  sins,  sickens  and  dies.  This  catastrophe  however 
is  ill  brought  about.  The  author  does  not  make  Matilda,  thoudi 
pained  by  mortification  incidental  to  her  situation,  sicken  m 
sorrow ;  but  dispatches  her  by  such  an  accident  as  might  have 
happened  to  any  irreproachable  matron. 

Such  is  the  short  outline  of  the  story,  which  exhibits  very  pretty 

touches,  though  the  sketch  b  not  so  well  finished  as  it  mig& 
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have  been.  In  its  development  it  exhibits  many  characters  deli« 
seated  with  much  spirit  and  delicacy.  Among  ihest,  as  in  Tre« 
maine,  we  thought  we  could  recognize  a  living  character ;  but 
there  is  no  offensive  circumstance  which  fixes  its  individualitj^ 
and  if  the  person  in  question  was  meant,  he  maj  well  be  consi- 
dered  as  the  representative  of  his  class.  Some  characters  also^ 
like  some  in  Tremaine,  may  be  deemed  caricatures ;  but,  if  thejr 
are  so,  the  license  consists  in  exaggeration,  and  not  in  alteration 
of  feature  and  colouring.  But  we  are  very  probably  wrong  ia 
fbis  supposition ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  set  bounds  to  the  ex-* 
travagances  of  such  persons  as  the  Dobsons  of  Manchester,  while 
it  is  as  impossible  to  credit  the  vulgarity  of  '  Mrs.  High  Sheriff*  ^ 
of  Yorkshire  in  Tremaine,  as  it  is  to  believe  in  her  bating  beea 
addressed  under  such  a  designation,  by  individuals  admitted  to 
the  table  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  Moreover,  if  the  elder  iM^ancheft 
of  the  Manchester  family  are  somewhat  caricatured,  we  can  speak 
ourselves  to  the  perfect  resemblance  of  young  Hobson  to  more 
than  one  individual  of  his  species.  In  the  delineation  of  this  por-^ 
trait  indeed,  the  author  reminds  us  much  of  the  sort  of  charm 
which  Madame  d^Arblay  has  often  contrived  to  throw  about  a 
common-place  character,  a  charm  which  seems  principally  to- 
reside  in  the  complete  coherency  of  its  parts. 

But  the  great  merit  of  this  work  consists  in  the  portraiture  of 
Bianners  exhibited  in  good  society ;  and  its  opening  descripti<m 
of  the  prelude  to  a  London  dinner,  if  not  true  as  a  whole^  will  be 
acknowledged  as  having  been  witnessed  in  many  places,  in  parity 

We  are  informed  that  the  popularity  of  this  work  is  not  con--' 
fined  to  England ;  and,  certainly,  the  being  able  to  bear  the  sea 
is  not  more  a  test  of  the  soundness  of  wines  than  of  novels.  This 
popularity  is,  We  think,  deserved,  and  we  consider  Matilda  as 
possessing  many  graces  and  offering  few  causes  of  ofience.  Still 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  young  writer  ](such  as  the 
author  evidently  is)  should  have  entirely  escaped  the  errors  of 
the  day.  Two  of  the  most  striking  among  these — the  straining 
to  produce  effect,  and  incorrectness  of  diction — are  sometimes  to 
be  found  in  Matilda,  where  a  mysterious  monk  more  than  once 
Aqus  and  vous  the  heroine  in  the  same  breath,  and  addresses  her 
in  the  following  melo-dramatic  tone  ;  *  That  which  I  gave  at 
yonder  font  I  needs  must  know  again.  Nay,  more^ — though  I 
grieve  to  speak  it,  Delaval  is,  or  was,  your  name. — Better  than 
yourself  I  know  you,'  &c.  Such  flourishes,  however,  are  few ; 
and  the  concluding  period,  which  is  in  a  chaster  tone^  may  stand 
as  an  average  specimen  of  the  style. 

^  After  a  time,  he  (Matilda^s  lo?er)  sought  some  relief  to  his  feelings 
In  active  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks :  but  even  in  the  most  event- 
ful 
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fal  moment  of  his  after  llfe^that  would  sometimes  obtrude  itself,  whicb 
tvas  never  absent  from  his  solitary  pillow, — the  image  of  his  poor  Ma- 
tilda, as,  heart-broken  and  repentant,  he  had  seen  her  on  the  eTeoiog 
preceding  the  fatal  catastrophe  which  had  led  him  alone  in  the  worid.' 

'  Granhy*  is  a  third  novel  of  the  school  upon  which  we  have 
l)een  commenting,  and  would  claim  more  room  in  this  Article,  did 
it  not  very  much  resemble  Matilda  ;  from  the  root  of  which  it  has 
evidently  sprung.     Like  that  work,  it  is  marked  by  a  healthy  tone 
of  moral  and  religious  feeling,  is  written  for  the  most  part  in  an 
easy  and  gentleman-like  vein,  and  contains  many  true  sketches  of 
fashionable  life.     But  the  magic  of  these  scenes  in  Matilda  seems 
to  have  depended  upon  their  freshness ;  and  the  novelty  of  truth 
in  pictures  which  had  always  before  been  exaggerated,  appears  to 
have  made  their  principal  charm.     For  after  viewing  other  pieces 
of  the  same  school,  in  Granby  we  grow  weary  of  such  a  galiery, 
fDrm  the  same  conclusion  respecting  fashionable  men  and  women, 
that  an  ornithologist  did  as  to  fish,  and  are  tempted  to  pronounce 
them  '  but  an  insipid  people*^    Yet  in  these  scenes  there  is  a  third 
improved  avatar  of  the  dandy  principle  in  a  Mr.  Treebj,  which 
has  the  merit  of  being  a  very  well  imagined  and  consistent  por- 
trait ;  and  here  is  the  description  of  a  fox-chase,  which  may  very 
well  compete  with  the  dinner-scene  in  ^  Matilda.'     Unfortunately 
almost  every  thing,  or  rather  almost  every  part  of  the  author's 
system  is  borrowed,  and  so  engrained  in  him  is  this  habit  of  ap- 
propriation, that  he  even  takes  things  from  the  works  of  his  pre- 
decessors which  are  so  little  worth  taking,  that  we  could  almost 
suppose  he  must  have  stolen  them  as  mechanically  as  Jonathan 
Wild  did  the  ordinary  of  Newgate's  corkscrew  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  about  to  be  hanged.     Of  these  we  will  cite  one  in 
which  he  has  an  accomplice  in  the  author  of  ^  Matilda.'    Granby, 
as  well  as  the  hero  of  that  novel,  and  Tremaine,  is  an  offset  of 
a  generous  stock,  and  succeeds  unexpectedly  to  the  chieftainship 
6f  his  family.     The  mode  indeed  in  which  this  event  is  brought 
about  is  widely  different  from  the  common-place  collateral  suc- 
cession which  takes  place  in  Tremaine  and  Matilda ;  but  even 
the  idea  seems  suggested  by  a  discovery  respecting  Matilda's 
birth,  and  in  the  details  of  this,  which  arc  wild  enough,  we  have ' 
an  imitation,  and  we  do  not  think  a  successful  one,  of  another 
modern  novel ;  for  the  examination  of  an  old  nurse  by  Granby 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  evidently  suggested  by  an  exquisite 
picture  in  the  'Antiquary.'     But,  alas!  it  is  only  the  meagre 
outline  which  is  copied,  and  we  find  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the 
bold  strokes  and  vivid  colouring  of  the  matchless  original.     We 
have  said  that  some  of  what  we  consider  as  plagiarisms  appear- 
ed to  us  to  have  been  mechanically  adopted:  there  is^  how- 
ever. 
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eTer«  a  circumstance  which  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  authoriB 
imitations  have  not  been  always  made  so  unconsciously  as  we 
should  have  otherwise  been  inclined  to  believe,  and  which  looks 
very  like  stealing  of  malice  prepense.  It  is  a  trick  of  parodying. 
The  author  is  very  fond  of  that  sort  of  circumstantial  sentiment^ 
of  which  Madame  de  Stael  was,  as  we  believe,  the  inventress. 
For  example,  in  one  of  her  romances,  we  think  in  Delphine,  the 
heroine  enters  the  room  of  a  man  who  has  died  suddenly,  and  is 
forcibly  struck  by  circumstances  which  contrast  cruelly  with  his 
situation.  His  book  is  open,  his  watch  is  still  gotnf ,  &c.  In  the 
same  way,  Granby  enters  the  room  of  a  sick  uncle,  who,  how- 
ever, has  gone  up  stairs  to  die  decently  and  comfortably  in  his 
bed,  and  Jinds  his  ntwspaper  unread  ana  his  dock  stopt !  &c.  &c.^ 

Without  objecting  to  imitation  in  the  main,  (for  what  good 
author  is  there,  whose  operations  can  be  traced,  that  has  not  imi« 
tated !)  we  may  sa^,  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  imitate.  The  great 
masters  of  the  Italian  school  of  picture  knew  better  bow  to  make 
what  they  had  borrowed  their  own,  according  to  the  principles  so 
well  developed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynokls  in  his  lectures;  and  those 
of  the  Italian  school  of  poetry  have  acted  as  successfully  upon 
their  system.  What  poet — with  the  exception  of  Homer,  about 
whose  predecessors  we  know  nothing — appears  to  be  so  original 
ds  Ariosto?  Yet  what  poet  has  borrowed  so  much  both  of  senti- 
ment and  incident  ?  If  there  be  a  more  original  poet,  it  is  Dante; 
jet,  imperfectly  as  we  are  acquainted  with  his  Provencal  and 
Italian  models,  do  we  not  find  enough  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  he 
too  had  drawn  most  largely  upon  others  ?  But  these  two  men, 
and  those  who  have  trodden  in  their  steps,  have  recast  the  coin, 
whose  intrinsic  value  they  had  discovered,  and  have  given  it 
universal  worth  and  currency,  by  stamping  on  it  an  image  of 
themselves. 

From  the  charge,  however,  which  we  have  made  against  the 
author  of  Granby  we  acknowledge  some  exceptions ;  and  there 
is  one  really  bold  attempt  at  originality  in  the  sketch  of  a  charac- 
ter, mysteriously  connected  with  Granby,  who  is  half  dandy  and 
half  blackleg,  and  who,  to  use  the  author^s  system  of  parody,  would 
have  been  a  gentleman,  if  he  had  not  been  chanp;ea  at  nurse. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  animadversions  on  this  work  without 
censuring  the  same  fault  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in 
Tremaine  and  Matilda ;  we  mean  the  excessive  inaccuracy  of  the 
French  that  appears  in  the  mottos  to  chapters,  and  which  is  some- 

*  This  tjMUm  of  parody  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  day  and  cbaractemes  ailieis  af 
weU  as  authors.  Few  suspect  Canova  of  being  greatly  indebted  to  the  antique ;  yet 
those  conversant  with  the  antiquities  ef  Venice  will  find  the  originals  of  ahnostanhSt 
celebrated  works  in  soroe  bas  relief  or  tripod  in  the  Grimani  palace,  or  the  public 
library  there.    He  has  deceived  the  world  by  copying  small  figores  on  %  great  scale. 
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times  really  uDintelligible.  Cannot  our  printers,  who  do  very  weU 
in  Gree^  and  Latin,  print  French  or  Italian  ?  Languages  used  to 
be  esteemed  by  the  Jesuits  as  one  of  the  criterions  of  devils;  but 
our  devils  ougnt  to  be  cast  out  for  their  utter  ignorance  of  them* 
At  any  rate  are  not  our  authors  conjurers  enough  to  correct  the 
mistakes  which  they  commit  ? 

Having  now  mentioned  every  thing  which,  we  think,  can  be 
fairly  objected  to  this  novel,  and  havmg  said  that,  but  for  Ma- 
tilda, Granby  would  not  have  been— -it  is  but  doing  this  work  jus- 
tice  to  say,  that  it  is  not  inferior  in  substance,  though  it  is  in  the 
choice  01  style,  to  its  prototype,  and  to  repeat  that  it  is  written, 
like  the  other,  in  a  very  praiseworthy  spirit.  Indeed  we  might 
cite  Matilda,  Granby,  and  almost  all  the  popular  productions  of 
the  day,  as  a  contradiction  of  the  assertion  respecting  the  preva- 
lence of  infidelity  which  the  accomplished  author  of  Tremaine 
has  insinuated  in  his  work,  and  vouched  in  his  epktle  dedicatory 
to  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne. 
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Art.  X.— 1.   Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies.    London.     1856. 

pp.  332. 
2.    The    West  India   Question  practicalh/  considered.      London. 

1826.     pp.  121. 

MONG  many  good  consequences  which  we  ventured  to  anti- 
cipate from  the  recent  appointment  of  two  bishops  of  the  es- 
tablished church  to  sees  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  one,  and  not 
the  least  important  was,  that  the  personal  experience  of  these 
distinguished  persons  would  ere  long  find  its  way  through  some 
channel  to  the  press  of  this  country,  and  be  accepted  as  furnish- 
ing data  of  unquestionable  truth  whereon  the  public  mind  might 
proceed  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  real  state  of  things  in  those 
colonies,  and  thence  on  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  various  mea- 
sures now  in  agitation  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  their  labour- 
ing population.  The  asperity  with  which  the  writers  of  the  Afri- 
can Institution  and  their  associates  have  too  long  pleaded  a  cause 
professing  to  be  one  of  benevolence  and  nothing  but  benevolence, 
lias  not  only  offended  the  good  taste  of  the  great  majority  of  Eng- 
lish readers,  but  induced  very  serious  doubts  touching  the  value 
of  the  statements  as  to  matters  of  fact  embodied  in  their  multifa- 
rious compositions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gross  and  vulgar 
abuse  of  men  holding  a  high  place  in  the  general  estimation  of 
society,  indulged  in  by  the  far  greater  number  of  those  who, 
however  constituted,  have  been  fi^ring  as  the  champions  of  the 
planters  and  colonial  legislatures,  has  created  at  least  as  plentiful 
a  measure  both  of  disgust  and  distrust.    The  public  mind — the 

mind 
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mind  of  the  graver,  and  ultimately,  in  all  cases,  the  more  influen- 
tial part  of  the  public — has  been  painfully  perplexed  as  to  the 
real  merits  of  a  cause  in  regard  to  which  one  thing  at  least  has 
been  undeniable,  namely,  that  both  parties  have  argued  as  if  they 
were  in  the  wrong. 

The  grave  importance  of  the  question  itself — a  question  imme- 
diately bearing  upon  so  many  great  interests,  and  involving  in  its 
possible  decision  some  of  the  very  highest  interests  of  the  empire 
itself; — this,  indeed,  could  scarcely  even  for  a  moment  be  forgot- 
ten. But  it  is  not  less  true  than  unfortunate,  that  when  personal 
feelings  are  once  fairly  mixed  up  with  a  great  public  question^  no 
matter  how  important,  the  strong  tendency  of  human  nature  is  to 
rest  upon  its  too  exciting  accompaniments,  to  the  comparative  ne- 
glect at  least  of  its  essential  merits.  Even  the  most  candid  ob- 
server could  scarcely,  in  some  stages  of  this  controversy,  avoid 
being  touched  in  some  measure  by  these  unhappy  influences ;  nor 
is  there  much  cause  for  wonder,  if,  after  such  had  subsided,  there 
succeeded  in  many  quarters  a  certain  degree  of  languor  and 
apathy  as  to  the  subject-matter  itself  of  so  many  unhandsomely 
conducted  disputations.  It  was  high  time,  in  every  point  of  view, 
that  impartial  witnesses  should  intervene ;  and  whether  we  con- 
sidered the  personal  talents  and  dispositions  of  the  men,  or  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  about  to  visit  the  West  In- 
dies, we  certainly  looked  to  the  vovage  of  the  new  bishops  as 
more  likely  than  any  event  that  hacf  occurred  in  our  time  to  be 
productive  of  such  testimony. 

The  first  fruits  of  these  expectations  may  be  seen  in  the  little 
volume  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  our  paper.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  young  gentleman,  a  near  relation  of  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes, 
who,  bis  health  requiring  an  excursion  to  some  warmer  climate, 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  his  kinsman  to  his  new 
diocese,  in  the  capacity,  as  we  believe,  of  secretary.  We  have 
no  intention  to  insinuate  that  Dr.  Coleridge  ever  saw  a  single  line 
of  the  book :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  sufficiently  manifest,  that  the 
juvenile  author  has  followed  his  own  fancies  in  the  style  of  its 
composition  with  all  possible  freedom : — But  here  is  the  record 
of  what  a  eentleman,  who  travelled  in  immediate  attendance  on 
the  new  bishop's  person,  saw  and  heard  in  the  course  of  his  lord- 
ship's first  visitation  of  his  diocese.  Here,  also,  is  the  record  of 
the  opinions  which  this  gentleman  formed  after  six  months  so 
spent,  and  in  spch  society,  in  regard  to  the  great  questions  now 
in  agitation  concerning  these  colonies.  It  appears  to  us,  we  fairly 
admit,  under  all  the  circumstances,  quite  impossible  not  to  consi- 
der the  book  before  us  as  entitled  to  very  particular  attention  \ 

nor 
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nor  b  this  ixapression  at  all  dimiDbhed  by  the  iingnlar  contrast 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  between  the  tone  in  which 
the  mere  narrative  parts  of  it  are  written,  and  that  of  the  chapters 
where  sober  reasoning  and  discussion  form  the  principal  materials. 
The  scene  of  the  bishop's  arrival  at  Barbadoes  is  thus  given  : 
and  the  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  method  of  de- 
scription.    The  party  when  day  broke  beheld 

<  Carlisle  Bay  sleeping  like  an  infant,  and  cooatenaDced  like  the  Aj  on 
a  June  morning,  the  warrior  pendanto,  the  merchant  signals,  the  g^race- 
fal  gleaming  hoats,  the  dark  sailors,  the  circling  town,  the  silver  strand, 
and  the  long  shrouding  avenues  of  immortal  palms,  greenly  fringing 
the  blue  ocean — a  beautiful  scene  in  itself,  but  thrice  beautiful  to  the 
weary  mariner,  who  deeply  feels  that  land  was  made  for  him.' 

^  I  was  present,'  our  author  proceeds,  ^  when  the  first  Protestant 
bishop  arrived  in  the  bay,  and  the  landing  was  a  spectacle  which  I  shall 
not  easily  forget.  The  ships  of  war  were  dressed,  and  their  yards 
manned,  and  salutes  fired ;  this  waspretty  and  common ;  but  such  a  sight 
as  the  Carenage  presented  very  few  have  ever  witnessed.  On  the  q«ay, 
On  the  mole,  on  boats,  on  posts,  on  house-tops,  through  doors  and  win- 
dows, wherever  a  human  foot  could  stand,  was  one  appalling  mass  of 
bfaek  faces.  As  the  barge  passed  slowly  along,  the  emotions  of  the 
multitude  were  absolutely  tremendous ;  they  threw  up  their  arms  and 
waved  their  haadkerchiefe,  they  danced,  and  jumped,  and  rolled  on  the 
ground,  they  sung,  and  screamed,  and  shouted,  and  retired,  till  the  whole 
surface  of  the  place  seemed  to  be  one  huge  grin  of  delight.  Then  they 
broke  out  into  a  thousand  wild  exclamations  of  joy  and  passionate  con- 
gratulations, uttered  with  such  vehemence  that,  new  as  it  was  then  to 
me,  it  made  me  tremble  ;  till  I  was  somewhat  restored  by  a  chorus  of 
negro  girls — ^^  de  bissop  is  come  \  de  bissop  is  come !  He  is  coming  to 
marry  us !  coming  to  marry  us  I— coming  to  marry  us  all  l^  *— ^p.  44. 

Leaving  Barbadoes  for  the  present,  we  accompany  the  bishop 
and  his  party  on  a  visit  which  they  shortly  after  this  paid  to  Tri- 
nidad. In  this  settlement  they  found  two  of  the  original  Spanish 
Indian  Missions  still  subsisting,  and  contemplated  with  much  in- 
terest the  lively  contrast  presented  by  these  fragments  of  the  abo- 
riginal population  to  the  surrounding  negroes. 

^  Their  complexions,'  says  our  tourist,  ^  do  not  difi*er  so  much  as  their 
minds  and  dispositions.  In  the  first,  life  stagnates ;  in  the  last,  it  is 
tremulous  with  irritability.  The  negroes  cannot  be  silent ;  they  ta& 
In  spite  of  themselves.  Every  passion  acts  upon  them  with  strange 
intensity ;  their  anger  is  sudden  and  furious,  their  mirth  clamorous  Sfid 
excessive,  their  curiosity  audacious,  and  their  love  the  sheer  demand  ibr 
gratification  of  an  ardent  animal  desire.  Tet,  by  their  nature,  tfaey  are 
good-humoured  in  the  highest  degree,  and  I  know  nothing  more  del^ht- 
fal  than  to  be  met  by  a  group  of  negre  girb,  and  be  saluted  with  their 
kind  ^^  How  d'ye,  OMssa  ?  how  d'ye,  nassa?*'  their  sparkling  eyes,  and 
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li«BchM  of  white  teeth.  It  it  taid,  that  eTen  the  slaves  A^spise  tlie k^ 
diaiis,  aod  I  think  it  very  probable  ;  thej  are  decidedly  inferior  as  intek- 
ligeot  beings.  Indeed,  their  history  and  existence  form  a  deep  subject 
for  speculation.  The  fleiibility  of  temper  of  the  rest  of  mankind  has 
been  for  the  most  part  denied  to  them ;  they  wither  under  transporti^ 
tion;  they  die  under  labour;  they  will  never  willingly  or  generally 
amalgamate  with  the  races  of  Europe  or  Africa;  if  lef^  to  themBelyef 
with  ample  means  of  subsistence^  they  decrease  in  numbers  every  year; 
if  compelled  to  any  kind  of  improvement,  they  reluctantly  acquiescei 
mni  relapse  with  certainty  the  moment  the  eiternal  compulsion  ceases^ 
They  sfairiBk  before  the  approach  of  other  nations  as  it  were  by  in* 
•tiact ;  they  are  now  not  knowB  in  vast  countries  of  which  they  were 
imce  the  only  inhabitants ;  and  it  should  almost  seem  that  they  have 
beea  destined  by  a  mysterious  Providence  to  people  ^  third  part  of  the 
globe,  till,  in  the  appointed  time,  the  New  World  should  be  laid  opeo 
to  the  Old,  and  the  ceaseless  and  irresistible  stream  of  population  from 
the  east  shoukl  reach  them  and  insensibly  sweep  them  from  off  the 
ftce  of  the  earth.'-^pp.  84^86. 

In  this  neighbourhood  a  large  assembl  ge  of  the  coloured  po 
pulation  took  place  as  soon  as  the  bishop^a  advent  was  known 
among  them.     Our  author  sketches  thb  scene  again  in  his  livet 
,  liest  manner. 

'  At  nine  the  next  monyng  Mr.  MitchelPs  house  was  surrounded  l^ 
a  fioisy  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Some  came  to  be 
baptized,  some  to  gossip,  and  some  to  be  married.  Many  of  the  lattef 
brought  in  their  arms  smiling  arguments  that  the  prayers  of  the  church 
for  lecundity  would  be  superfluous.  They  .11  entered  the  house  with 
ferfcet  nonchalance,  roamed  about  in  every  part  of  it,  and  laughed  and 
gabbled  in  as  unrestrained  a  manner  as  they  would  have  done  in  their 
own  huts.  Mrs.  Mitcheirs  parlour,  where  1  had  slept,  was  constituted 
bi^tistery  aad  altar.  A  white  cloth  was  spread  on  the  table,  and  a  large 
gkuB  vase,  filled  with  pure  water,  was  placed  in  the  middle.  After  ab^ 
a  quarter  of  an  bourns  arduous  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  governor  and 
commandant,  these  light-hearted  creatures  were  reduced  to  as  low  a 
degree  of  noise  as  their  natures  would  admit  The  bishop  then  read 
the  first  part  of  the  service,  the  whole  party  kneeling  on  the  fl#or ;  but 
when  the  rite  of  aspersion  came  to  be  performed,  there  had  like  to 
have  been  a  riot  from  the  mothers  jockeying  for  the  honour  of  first 
baptism  at  the  bishop's  hand.  The  two  chaplains  ministered  till  they 
St»»amed,  and  never  did  I  hear  such  incessant  squalling  and  screaming 
as  arose  from  the  regenerated  piccaninnies.  I  think  seventy  were  bap^ 
tized  and  registered,  which  was  the  most  laborious  part  of  all.  We 
bad  some  difficulty  in  collecting  them  ior  the  conclusion  of  the  servieei 
but  upon  the  whole,  the  adult  negroes  behaved  exceedingly  well,  and 
fbsflayed  every  appearance  of  unieigned  devotion. 

^And  then  came  Hymen ....  About  a  deeen  couples  were  agreed,  but 
aeTon  or  eight  more  were  influenced  by  the  sweet  contagion,  and  struck 
up  a  marriage  on  the  spot,  as  we  see  done  at  the  ends  of  old  comedies. 
One  woaum,  1  remember,  turned  sulky,  and  woidd  not  come  to  the 
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scratch,  but  Chesap«ak,  her  lover,  was  not  to  be  so  done.  ^  Now  you 
save  J,  Moi,''  said  he,  ^^  me  do  tand  your  shim  shams ;  me  come  to  be 
married,  and  me  vnll  be  married ;  you  come  beg  me  wheo  i  got  ano- 
ther ;''  still  Mol  coquetted  it ;  Chesapeak  went  out,  staid  fi?e  minntes, 
and,  as  1  am  a  Christian  man,  brought  in  a  much  prettier  girl  under  liis 
arm,  and  was  married  to  her  forthwith,  i  suppose  Chesapeak  had  his 
reputation.  1  ha? e  koown  cases  in  England,  where  something  of  this 
manly  sort  of  conduct  would  have  had  a  very  salutary  effect.  Now 
a  grand  difficulty  arose  from  their  being  no  rings ;  those  in  the  women^s 

ears  being  too  large  by  half.     Hereupon  1  took a  gold  hoop  which  my 

good  father  bought  for  me  from  a  wandering  Jew ;  this  I  proffered  for 
the  service  of  the  sable  bridegrooms,  and  it  noosed  thirteen  couples.  I 
gave  away  most  of  the  brides ;  one  of  them,  a  pretty  French  girl,  of 
the  Romish  faith,  behaved  very  ill ;  she  giggled  so  niuch  that  the  cler- 
gyman threatened  to  desist  from  the  ceremony,  and  ner  mate,  a  quiet 
and  devout  Protestant,  was  very  angry  with  her.  When  she  was  kneel- 
ing, after  the  blessing,  I  heard  her  say  to  her  husband,  ^^  dil-on,  Jean ! 
hooka  drole  mani^re  de  se  marier !  h^ !  hd !  hd !"  I'll  warrant  she 
leads  her  spouse  a  decent  life  of  it.' — pp.  90 — 93. 

The  party  make  a  little  excursion  along  the  coast  of  Trinidad 
in  a  steam-boat,  and  are  accompanied  by  Sir  Ralph  Woodford, 
governor  of  that  colony,  who  tells  them  a  story  too  good  to  be 
omitted. 

^  Sir  Ralph  told  us  that  when  this  steamer  was  first  started,  he  and  a 
large  party,  as  a  mode  of  patronising  the  undertaking,  took  a  trip  of 
pleasure  in  her  through  some  of  the  Bocas  into  the  main  ocean.  Almost 
everyone  got  sick  outside,and  as  they  returned  through  the  Boca  Grande, 
there  was  no  one  on  deck  but  the  man  at  the  helm  and  himself.  When 
they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  a  small  privateer,  such  as  com- 
monly infested  the  gulf  during  the  troubles  in  Colombia,  was  seen 
making  all  sail  for  the  shore  of  Trinidad.  Her  course  seemed  unac- 
countable, but  what  was  their  surprize,  when  they  observed  that  on 
nearing  the  coast  the  privateer  never  tacked,  and  finally  that  she  ran 
herself  directly  on  shore,  her  crew  at  the  same  time  leaping  out  over 
the  bows  and  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  scampering  o%  as  if  they  were 
mad,  scftne  up  the  mountains  and  others  into  the  thickets.  TUs  was 
80  strange  a  sight,  that  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  ordered  the  helmsman  to 
steer  for  the  privateer,  that  he  might  discover  the  cause  of  it.  When 
tiiey  came  close,  the  vessel  appeared  deserted ;  Sir  Ralph  went  on 
board  of  her,  and  after  searching  various  parts  without  finding  any  one, 
he  at  length  opened  a  little  side  cabin  and  saw  a  man  lying  on  a  mat 
evidently  with  some  broken  limb.  The  man  made  an  effort  to  put 
himself  in  a  posture  of  supplication ;  he  was  pale  as  ashes,  his  teeth 
chattered  and  his  hair  stood  on  end.  ^^  Misericordia !  misericordia ! 
Ave  Maria  !'^  faltered  forth  the  Colombian.  Sir  Ralph  asked  the  man 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  strange  conduct  of  the  crew ;  Misericordia !'' 
was  the  only  reply. 

' "  3  Sabeis  quien  soy  ?"  said  the  governor. 

'"  El ...  el ...  0  Senor !  Misericordia !  Ave  Maria !''  answered 
the  smuggler.  '  It 
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( It  was  a  ccneidenible  time  before  the  fellow  could  be  brought  back 
to  bis  leoBes,  wheo  he  ga? e  this  account  of  the  matter ; . . .  that  they 
saw  a  vessel  appareutlj  following  them,  with  only  two  persons  on 
board,  and  steering,  without  a  single  sail,  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind,. current  and  tide; 

Against  the  breeze,  against  the  tide 
She  steadied  with  upright  keel. 

That  they  knew  no  ship  could  mo? e  in  such  a  course  by  human  means ; 
that  they  heard  a  deep  roaring  noise  and  saw  an  unusual  agitation  of  the 
water,  which  their  fears  magnified ;  finally  that  they  concluded  it  to 
be  a  supernatural  appearance ;  accordingly  drove  their  own  vessel 
ashore  in  an  agony  of  terror  and  escaped  as  they  could ; — that  he  him- 
self was  not  able  to  move,  and  that,  when  he  heard  Sir  Ralph^s  foot- 
steps, he  verily  and  indeed  believed  that  he  was  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Evil  Spirit.'— p.  77. 

Having  visited  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent's,  the  bishop 
returns  to  Barbadoes,  where,  after  some  weeks'  leisurely  observa-* 
tion,  our  author  gives  us  the  following  as  his  view  of  the  slave 
population  of  this  the  oldest  of  our  Caribbean  colonies. 

*  People  will  differ  in  their  estimates  of  the  degree  of  comfort  enjoyed 
by  the  adult  slaves,  but  Mr.  Buxton  himself  could  not  doubt  the  happi- 
ness of  the  children.  In  the  changeable  climate  of  Britain,  where  inrantg 
must  be  wrapped  up  in  frocks  and  mantles  and  caps  and  shoes,  we  have 
no  notion  of  the  vigorous  precocity  of  life  which  is  so  common  in  the 
West  Indies ;  there  the  punchy  little  Indian  Bacchus  stands  up  like  a 
man  in  twelve  months,  and,  instead  of  the  unmindful  vacancy  of  oui 
babies,  stares  at  you  with  the  good  impudent  assurance  which  Rafiael 
puts  into  the  eyes  of  his  child.  Tbey  daoce  together  in  rings  amidst 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  who  may  be  working  in  the  farm-court,  and 
throw  trash  at  each  other,  as  Eaton  boys  do  chesnuts  or  snow-balls.  One 
naked  urchin  ran  full  butt  l>ehind  me,  thrust  his  curly  pate  through  my 
legs,  and  looked  up  in  my  face  with  irresistible  impertinence.  I  believe 
I  should  have  licked  the  scoundrel,  if  he  had  pushed  me  into  the  pond, 
which  he  was  near  doing.  Jerryjorimbo,  a  particular  ally  of  mine,  must 
needs  climb  up  my  back,  in  order  to  pat  my  cheeks,  and  as  to  not  shaking 
bands  with  every  soul  of  them  all,  it  would  have  been  such  a  piece  of 
tyranny  as  would  have  destroyed  my  sleep.  Accordingly  there  was  a 
satisfactory  communication  of  sweat  between  me  and  some  dozens  of  hia 
Majesty's  subjects  and  Mr  Jordan's  slaves.  The  nursery  is  a  capital 
sight  It  is  a  large  open  room,  with  the  floor  covered  witb  wooden  trays, 
and  in  each  tray  a  naked  niggerling.  There  they  are,  from  the  atom 
bom  to-day,  up  to  eight  or  nine  months  of  age,  from  the  small  blaclc 
pudding  up  to  a  respectable  sucking  pig.  Such  screaming,  mewling, 
and  grinning !  The  venerable  nurse  sits  placidly  in  the  middle,  and 
administers  pap  to  the  young  gentlemen,  when  they  seem  to  squall  from 
hunger.  They  stuff  children  and  turkies  in  the  same  way,  by  placing 
the  victim  on  its  back  in  their  lap,  inserting  a  lump  of  the  food  in  the 
mouth,  and  then  seeing  it  well  down  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 

Thf> 
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The  Degro  women  will  do  this  to  eiccea,  and  there  is  no  comloiiag  tfaem 
«rihe  e*ll  coDM^oencea,  tbcMigfa  it  ia  notoriouB  tfaat  this  inordiinte  re- 
pletion is  4  common  caose  of  death  anonget  theyoonif  id  the  colontea. 

'la  Barbadoes,the  ilavea  ha*e  bo  provision  pounds  properly  so  calle<^ 
'  tbeae  forin  a  part  of  the  estate,  and  they  labour  upon  then  as  on  the  rest 
of  the  plaalalion.  BqI  they  have  all  gardens  of  their  own,  nliicfa  they 
may  cultivate  as  they  please,  and  a  drened  meal  is  always  provided  for 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  is  exclusive  of  their  daily  allow- 
ance from  the  store  of  their  master.  That  they  have  time  to  callivate 
their  patches  of  land  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  aittayt  are  mitioaud; 
either  yams,  ladiaa  com,  plantains,  or  even  canes,  are  to  be  seen  grow- 
ing round  every  hut.  The  hut  is  a  cottage  thatched  with  palm-hrancb' 
es,  and  divided  into  two  rooms ;  one  is  the  chamber  of  the  parents, 
the  other  a  common  hall,  with  a  table,  chairs,  and  a  broad  bench  with 
a  back  to  it  for  the  children  to  sleep  on  at  night  Some  huts  are  Uiger 
and  smarter  than  this.  Jach  something  or  other,  the  driver  on  the 
Society's  estate,  has  two  Urge  foar-post  beds,  looking-glasses,  and 
framed  [rioliires.  Jack  iaa  good-nalured  fellow,  ofiered  me  some  wine, 
md  hath  begotten  twelve  children  or  more.' — pp.  ISS^IS"?. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  another  chapter,  but  may  be 
^Tantsgeously  considered  in  connection  with  the  nhove, 

'  I  am  told  that  Mr  Buxton,  a  good  man,  but,  unfortanately  for  hil 
own  true  fame  and  the  interests  ofall  parties  concerned,  very  imperfect- 
ly informed  of  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  West  Indies,  has  said,  in 
substance,  that  he  wished  the  affairs  of  the    ~  m  more 

embarrassed  than  they  are,  becaiuie,  if  sugar  ere  not 

worth  the  growing,  the  slaves  would  neces:  Tk,  and 

S«  Hve  a  trifle  more  comfortably.     Now  lb  simple 

speech;  a  very  small  quantity  of  political  o  ^onomj 

might  have  langht  a  man  of  so  much  sense  I  irosaing 

Ae  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  Freemason's  Hall  Hi  easy  to 

remove  oneself  farther  fromJight  of  every  di  >n  might 

have  reasoned,  that  if  the  planters,  being,  8!  iIowd  in 

tte  Reports  of  the  African  Institution,  a  cru<  of  men, 

could  no  longer  feed  themselves,  their  nivei  a  in  the 

manner  they  were  wont,  they  would  he  little  :b  trou- 

ble about  feeding  their  despised  slaves  at  all  re  rea- 

ieni  useless,  they  would  not  and  could  not  the  ex- 

pense of  their  masters ;  and  if  they  were  not  ;  slaves 

would  of  course  maintain  themselves  by  ope  if  any 

one  wishes  this  last  to  be  the  case,  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  he 
wishes  In  reality  not  only  the  entire  destruction  of  the  colonies  as 
sources  of  commerce,  but  also  the  demolition  of  every  imaginable  chance 
of  ultimately  converting  the  slaves  into  good  citizens  and  enlightened 
men. 

*But  if  Mr.  Boston,  as  a  great  andheroicact'Ofclevotion  to  the  cause 
of  homanity,  would  go  across  this  ocean  stream  and  see  what  he  is  ss 
often  talking  about,  fand  upon  my  word  I  believe  the  planters  would 
receive  him  with  civility,)  he  would  then  know,  as  a  &ct  about  which 
there  could  be  no  dupnte,  that  the  condition  of  a  slave  in  the  West 

Inifies 
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bean  In  its  companitiTe  comforts  or  safferings  a  pretty  exact 
relatioii  to  the  iDdependence  or  iodigeDce  of  his  master.  This  in  its 
appropriate  degree  is  certainly  the  case  in  England,  and  really  1  can- 
not understand  why  any  body  should  suppose  it  to  be  different  in  the 
colonies.  This  is  a  point  unconnected  with  the  grand  question  of 
slavery  in  the  abstract ;  there  are  many  evils  in  that  state  more  perni- 
cious than  short  commons,  but  this  is  a  topic  which  is  infinitely  ha- 
rangued upon  and  usually  makes  the  deepest  impression. 

^  That  there  are  degrees  in  slavery  is  true ;  the  different  education 
and  more  different  tempers  of  the  masters  will  operate  in  various  ways 
upon  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
stage  there  will  be  oAen  a  greater  space  than  l»etween  freedom  and  some 
states  of  slavery  itself.  The  well-dressed  lady^s  maid  or  gentleman^s 
butler  and  groom  seem  scarcely  beneath  the  same  classes  of  people  in 
England ;  they  receive  no  wages  indeed,  and  cannot  leave  their  service ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  they  enjoy  under  their  master's  protec- 
tion almost  every  thing  which  they  could  buy  with  money,  and  that  theic 
country  is  so  small,  and  society  so  uniform  in  it,  that  the  wish  to  see  the 
nnknown  world  and  to  try  other  services,  which  would  render  such  at 
restriction  tormentlDg  in  England  or  France,  can  affect  their  contentment 
in  a  Tery  slight  degree.  The  other  extreme  of  servitude  comprises  the 
slaves  belonging  to  the  petty  land-proprietors,  and  the  white  and  co- 
loured tradesmen,  mechanics  and  keepers  of  hotels  in  the  towns.  The 
servi  servorum,  the  slaves  of  slaves  occur  so  rarely  as  not  to  be  worth 
taking  into  the  account,  except  for  the  purpose  of  instancing  a  curious 
right  of  slavery,  and  of  reprobating  its  allowance.  I  am  far  from  mean- 
ing to  condemn  all  these  classes  of  masters  by  wholesale  ;  itoAen  hap- 
pens, I  am  told,  that  they  are  even  too  indulgent,  and  admit  their  slaves 
to  a  familiarity  which  can  do  no  good  to  either  party  ;  but  1  am  bound 
to  say  that  the  only  cases  of  cruelty,  which  1  either  met  wither  heard 
of  in  the  West  Indies,  were  one  and  all  perpetrated  by  persons  of  this 
description.  As  the  owners  live  worse,  the  slaves  must  of  necessity 
live  worse  also ;  as  their  owners  are  less  enlightened,  less  affected  by 
public  opinion,  nay,  oAeotimes  as  barbarous  or  even  more  so  than 
themselves,  they,  the  slaves,  must  of  course  profit  less  under  the  instruc- 
tion, and  be  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  passions  of  such  masters. 

^  These  are  the  two  extremes  ;  the  average  condition  is  that  of  the 
labourers  in  the  field  upon  respectable  estates.  These  constitute  seven 
or  eight  tenths  of  the  whole  slave  population.  In  point  of  ease  and 
shade  their  life  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  planter's  domestic  ;  in 
food,  care  in  sickness,  instruction  and  regular  protection,  they  are  in- 
comparably better  off  than  the  wretched  thralls  of  the  low  inhabitants 
of  the  towns.' — pp.  236 — 241. 

These  reflections  appear  to  us  to  be  as  obviously  just  as  they 
are  calmly  expressed. 

In  the  course  of  another  excursion  the  bishop  visits  Martinique, 
Dominica,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Anguiila,  Barbuda,  and 
St.  Kitt's.    The  aspect  of  this  last  island  (the  namesake  of  Co^ 
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Iambus)  seems  in  a  particular  manner  to  captivate  out  yovog  Irs- 
veller^s  fancy— ^nd  we  hope  there  are  not  many  of  our  readers 
who  will  not  sympathise  both  with  the  feelings  which  its  scenery 
excites,  and  the  reflections  into  which  these  naturally  and  grace* 
fully  lead  hira. 

^  There  is  a  spot  on  the  side  of  a  bill,  the  name  of  which  I  forget,  in 
returning  from  St.  Mary  Ca^onne,  from  which  the  vale  of  Basseterre 
may  he  viewed  with  the  greatest  advantage.  I  think  there  is  no  place 
on  earth  which  can  surpass  the  richness  and  cultivated  heauty  of  this 
lovely  scene.  Nothing  can  be  better  disposed  for  completing  the  ef- 
fect than  the  plantations  are  ;  the  tall  and  moving  windmills,  the  houses 
of  the  proprietors,  the  palm-thatched  cottages  of  the  negroes  embosom- 
ed in  plantains,  present  the  appearance,  as  indeed  they  are  the  sub- 
stance, of  so  many  country  villages  in  England.  On  one  side  is  Bas- 
seterre with  the  ships,  on  the  other,  the  ocean  to  windward,  the  moun- 
tains behind,  in  front  the  broken  and  peninsular  termination  of  the  isl- 
and to  the  south,  the  salt  lakes  gleaming  between  the  openings  of  the 
rocks,  and  Nevis  towering  majestically  over  all. 

^  1  agree  with  Don  Christofal ;  this  island  dots  deserve  to  bear  the 
name  of  as  great  a  man  as  ever  the  old  world  had  reason  to  be  proud 
of.  If  he  considered  it  so  beautiful  ere  the  hand  of  human  industry  had 
levelled  the  thickets  and  cast  seed  into  the  soil,  what  would  the  admi- 
ral say  of  his  namesake  now,  when  with  all  its  natural  charms  undimi- 
nished, it  is  breathing,  as  1  verily  believe,  with  a  contented  and  even 
happy  population,  and  smiling  throughout  its  Tallies  with  the  green  har- 
vests of  the  torrid  zone  ?  That  there  are  divers  particulars  which  an 
European  philanthropist  would  wish  to  see  reformed  or  removed  alto- 
gether, is  certainly  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  a  majority  of  the  plant- 
ers are  gentlemen  of  understanding  and  humanity,  and  prove  by  their 
acts,  private  and  public,  and  their  conversation,  that  they  are  siiu^erely 
willkqa^  to  promote  the  true  welfare  of  every  class  in  their  community 
by  all  the  means  within  their  power.  The  governor,  /ibnow,  and  the 
legislature,  /  think^  are  both  actuated  by  principles  of  real  liberality  to- 
wards the  coloured  part  of  the  population;  an  act  ha$  been  promptly  and 
WMMMmowly  passed  to  invest  the  bishop  TsnthfuU  powers^  and  I  am  convinced 
th$U  there  is  no  amendtnent^  no  change^  no  practical  measure  of  any  sort^ 
which  could  be  suggested  by  himy  which  could  not  be  carried  into  immediate 
^ect  to  the  utmost  of  their  political  or  private  pozver.'— pp.  221 — 223. 

After  the  angry  polemical  pamphlets  in  which  almost  exclusively 
we  have  been  accustomed  of  late  years  to  hear  such  subjects  aim- 
ded  to,  it  must  have  been  pleasing  to  meet  with  any  writer  whose 
tone  of  composition  had  been  thus  calm  and  temperate;  but  we 
suspect  that  not  the  least  charm  of  the  volume  before  us  lies  in 
the  ease  with  which  little  sketches  of  external  nature  and  living 
manners  are  everywhere  mixed  up  among  the  author's  observations 
and  reflexions  concerning  the  topics  in  question*  From  tlie 
wearisome  one-tinted  generalities  of  contending  partizans  we  turn 
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ippitb  ft  feeling  alike  new  and  delightful  to  pages  in  which  we 
cognise  something  like  the  actual  aspect  of  the  world  we  have 
been  used  to — a  mixture  of  the  grave  and  the  gay — of  evil  and 
©f  good — a  mixture  wherein,  as  el.newhere,  ihe  bounty  of  nature 
and  providence  seems  to  take  care  ahuiidantly  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  happier  elements  shall  predominaie.  We  are  persuaded  that 
many  excellent  persons  hsve  looked  at  the  African  Society's  pla- 
card of  *  the  bleeding  negro  kneeling  to  Britannia,' until  it  may 
cost  them  a  little  exertion  to  believe  that  the  English  West  Indian 
colonies  do  really  abound  in  scenes  as  full  of  beauty,  repose,  and 
contentment,  as  this  vale  of  Basseterre. 

In  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  ignorance  or  the 
Yanity  of  our  countrymen  has  been  the  more  egregiously  played 
upon  by  those,  whose  wish  to  carry  a  great  state  question  by  means 
of  a  mere  popular  clamour,  is  now  all  but  avowed.  The  name  of 
LiBiRTT  is,  and  ever  will  be,  sufficiently  dear  to  every  Briton  ; 
but  the  grossest  tricks  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  persuade 
the  people  of  this  country  that  the  Law,  under  which  they  have 
the  happiness  to  live,  is  essentially  distinguished  from  the  legal 
systems  of  all  other  countries,  by  absolute  hostility  to  the  existence 
of  personal  slavery.  Some  fine  verses  of  Cow  per,  and  Curran's 
amplification  of  them,  in  the  paragraph  about  the  slave  dropping 
his  fetters,  'released,  regenerated, and  disenthralled,'  on  touching 
the  sacred  soil  of  England,  have  been  quoted  and  echoed  until  they 
are '  familiar  as  household  words.'  But  nobody  has  ever  taken  the 
pains  to  reflect,  that  the  boast  which  these  passages  represent  as  so 
peculiarly  British,  belongs  quite  as  truly  and  as  largely  to  France, 
to  Holland,  to  Germany,  to  Italy,  to  Spnin,  to  Poriugal — in  shcMt 
to  every  civilized  country  in  Euro|)e.  Personal  slavery  cannot 
now  exist  for  one  moment  in  any  one  of  these  countries,  a  whit 
more  than  in  England  herself.  It  existed  formerly  in  every  ob# 
of  these  countries — and  in  England  herself  quite  as  extensively 
as  in  any  of  them.  Many  of  our  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
somewhat  surprised,  when  they  hear  that  personal  slavery  did  not 
cease  altogether  in  this  island,  until  the  late  Lord  Melville,  then 
holding  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  brought  a  bill  into  parlia« 
ment  for  altering  the  condition  of  the  colliers  and  other  miners  of 
Scotland.* 

*  It  i»  easj  to  see  how  these  subtttirnneous  people,  to  entirely  teparateil  from  the 
rest  of  the  community,  and  devoted  to  a  tpecir^  of  work  so  perfect!?  p>*cunar,  should 
have  reitiained  in  the  serf  state  U>ng«rthan  any  other  class  of  ibe  labounof;  pspuU^iQii. 
That  they  did  se  ie  England  as  well  as  in  Scctland,  may  be  inferred  from  (among  other 
matters)  the  familiar  phrases  of  ^canyivgcoult,*  *a  man  of  an  tincfta/rarrytn^  spirit/ 
4k,c.  which  appear  to  have  puxsled  the  commentators  on  our  aneieiit  dramatists.  Sm 
the  opening  scene  of  Romeo  and  Juliet— or  better  still,  The  Mnlcoeteot,  (16^) 
<  Great  Hnvtt  teas  bttt«c  than  Iwtr^-^mn  naturally  for  a  coal-batket.^ 

A  very 
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•  A  very  curious  and  certainly  a  very  useful  and  instructive  book 
might  be  written  on  the  History  of  Personal  Slavery  ;  and  indeed 
we  are  surprised  that  no  considerable  attempt  towards  such  a  work 
should  have  been  made  either  here  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  collections  which  we  have  in  our  hands  in  regard  to  the  slaves 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Hebrews,  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered by  many,  as  of  themselves  throwing  sufficient  light  upon 
the  general  subject :  but  valuable  as  these  works  are,  we  are  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  them.  The  history  of  the  Roman  slaveis 
the  only  one  of  the  three  that  embraces  a  long  space  of  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion. — And  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  we  should  wish  to  see  his  history  compared  minute- 
ly with  that  of  the  servile  classes  of  the  population,  under  the 
various  Gothic  governments  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  western 
em^re. 

The  materials  of  such  a  book  would  present  sufficient  variety — 
but  we  venture  to  say,  that  it  could  not  be  written  without  bnng- 
ing  out  two  leading  facts,  alike  proved  and  illustrated  in  every 
particular  section  of  its  details :  mmelj^Jirst^  that  personal  slave- 
ry has  existed  fora  shorter  or  a  longer  period  in  every  nation 
and  country  under  heaven ;  and  second,  that  it  never  ceased  to 
exist  in  any  one  of  them,  otherwise  than  by  slow  and  scarcely  per- 
ceptible degrees, — in  other  words,  through  views  of  policy  origi- 
nating with  the  masters,  or,  at  least,  voluntarily  acted  upon  by 
them  as  individuals.  Nor  were  these  facts,  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  must  naturally  lead,  denied  or  rejected  by  the  aboli" 
iionists  until  comparatively  a  very  late  period  of  this  controversy. 
If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  parliamentary  debates  of  ^th 
February,  1B05,  he  will  find  Mr.  Wilberforce  distinctly  saying — 

<  He  did  not  wish  to  avoid  that  part  of  the  subject  on  which  the  op- 
ponents of  the  abolition  dwelt  so  much,  be  meant  the  eventual  emanci- 
pation of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  He  had  never  concealed 
that  his  hope  was,  that  such  might  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  African  importation,  InU  that  was  a  period^  the  distance  of 
which  he  had  never  attempted  to  calculate^  although  his  opponents  had 
charged  him  with  having  it  immediately  in  view.  Had  that  been  his 
object,  or  even  his  hope,  he  should  not  deserve  the  word  ^^  humane'^ 
to  be  added  to  liis  views,  but  a  shorter  one,  and  that  was  the  word 
«<  MAD,^'  ought  to  be  applied  to  his  object  But  although  he  felt  that  the 
immediate  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  could  not  be 
expected,  for  that  before  they  could  be  fit  to  receive  freedom,  it  would 
be  madness  to  attempt  to  give  it  to  them,  yet  he  owned  he  looked  for- 
ward, and  so,  he  hoped,  did  many  others,  to  the  tine  when  the  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies  should  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  firee,  moral,  in- 
dustrious, and  happy  peasantry.' 

Th«  reader  will  find  Lord  Henry  Petty  and  Mr.  William  Smith 

holding 
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holding  language  of  the  very  same  tenour ;  and  Mr.  Fox  himself 
uttering  these  words— 

^  1  perfectly  a^ee  in  what  has  heen  said,  that  the  idea  of  an  Ad  of 
Parliament  to  emancipate  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies^  wrrHOtrr  the  coir* 

SSIIT  Aim  CONCURRENT  FEELING    OF   ALL   PARTIES   CONCERNED,    BOTH   IN   THIS 

COUNTRY  AND  IN  THAT,  would  Dot  ooly  he  mischievous  in  its  cooseqoen- 
ces,  hut  totally  extravagaot-  in  its  conception,  as  well  as  impractica- 
ble in  its  execution,  and  therefore  I  see  do  g:ood  in  discossing  that 
point.  The  abolition  of  the  African  Slare  Trade  is  what  1  hope  will 
soon  be  accomplished ;  but  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  the  end  of 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  is  what  I  cannot  hope  to  see.' 

In  1807,  Lord  Grey,  (then  Lord  Howick,)  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  again  repeated  their  conviction  of  the  same 
truths:  but  not  to  multiply  examples,  even  so  late  as  1816,  Mr. 
Stephen  himself,  (in  his  Keasons  for  a  General  Register,  p.  8.) 
defended  himself  and  his  party,  from  an  imputation  which  be  and 
all  the  rest  still  continued  to  hold  as  injurious,  in  these  very  dis- 
tinct  terms : 

^  They  did  not  aim  at  an  emancipation  to  be  eff«>cted  by  insmrrectioD 
In  the  West  Indies,  or  to  be  ordained  precipitately  by  postttoe  law  ;  but 
they  by  no  means  denied,  and  scrupled  not  to  avow,  that  they  did  look 
forward  to  an  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  to  be  accon^plished 
bj  the  same  happy  means  which  formerly  put  an  end  to  it  iu  E^hind ; 
viz.  by  a  benign,  though  insensible  revolution  in  opinions  and  manners ; 
by  the  encouragement  of  particular  manumissions,  and  the  progressioe 
tnelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves^  till  it  should  glide  insensibly  into 
general  freedom.  They  looked,  in  short,  to  an  emancipatiou,  of  which 
not  the  slaves,  but  the  tnasters,  should  be  the  witling  instruments  ortnUhors*^ 

How  widely  different  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Stephen's  last 
pamphlet  of  1 825  ! 

*•  Dismiss' — says  the  late-enlightened  adviser  of  the  nation — ^  dismiss 
the  idle  hope  that  slavery  will  ever  be  abolished,  or  materially  allevi- 
ated, by  the  will  of  the  masters,  or  by  the  laws  of  West  Indian  legis- 
lators. The  worst  and  most  destructive  branches  of  this  oppression 
(excess  of  labour,  enforced  by  brutal  means  and  insufficiency  of  suste- 
nance) are  as  prevalent  as  ever,  and  must  be  so  from  the  necessary  effects 
of  the  system^  till  controlled  by  parliamentary  authority.' 

These  expressions  sufficiently  indicate  the  total  change  of  tone 
which  the  ultra-abolitionist  party  have  of  late  years  assumed. 
Even  by  them,  indeed,  the  great  historical  facts  to  which  their 
leaders  so  often  bore  witness  both  in  parli'^ment  and  in  pamph- 
lets, are  not  denied :  but  these  facts  are  now,  in  the  altered  state 
of  the  controversy,  met  by  invectives  such  as  we  have  been  tran- 
scribing, and  by  oroad  assertions,  that  the  existence  of  slavery  is 
an  absolute  violation  of  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  and,  that  its 
toleration  in  any  shape  by  any  Christian'  country,  constitutes  a 

national 
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national  sm.  Upon  these  grounds  it  is,  not  that  the  qoesti^m  ii 
argued  in  parliament,  but  that  the  popular  clamour  on  which  par-- 
Uament  is  calUd  to  act  has  been  mainly  excited.  That  many  of 
thoRe  who  have  ventured  to  make  large  use  of  such  means  in  th« 
furtherance  of  their  cause,  have  acted  under  the  influence  of  pro* 
found  ignorance,  we  do  not  doubr ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  primary  movers  of  the  agitation  can  have  any  such 
apology  under  which  to  shelter  their  proceedings. 

These  gentlemen  can  hardly  be  ignorant  that  personal  slavery 
is  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  that  from  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse,  not  one  text  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  its  existence  is 
reprobated.  They  must  know  that  personal  slavery  is  twice  men- 
tioned in  the  Decalogue — 'Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep 

k  holy on  that  d^y  thou  shah  do  no  manner  of  work,  thou, 

nor  thy  MALE  SLAVE,  nor  thy  female-slave,  &c.'  And  again, 
*Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neiofhbour's  wife,  nor  his  male-slave, 
nor  his  female-slave,  &.c.'  They  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  when 
the  Hebrew  people,  under  the  guidance  of  Joshua,  took  posses- 
sionof  the  promised  I  tnd,  they  reduced  the  whole  |)opulaiion  whidi 
they  found  on  the  soil  to  the  condition  of  [personal  slavery.  They 
cannot  be  ignorant  th  it  when  our  Saviour  appeared  on  the  earth, 
slaves,  agricultural  nn'l  domestic,  surrounded  him  wherever  he 
moved;  and  that  the  same  was  the  case  with  his  apostles,  wherev- 
er they  travelled  in  the  discharge  of  their  divine  commission. 
They  cannot  be  ignoraia  that,  among  the  first  converts  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  great  majority  necessarily  consisted  of  slaves  and  slave- 
proprietors  ;  and  thn  the  inspired  teachers  of  our  faith  never 
preached  any  doctrines  but  those  of  submission,  contentment, 
fidelity  to  the  one  class  of  their  followers — kindness,  humanity, 
conscientious  proteriion  to  the  other.  They  cannot  have  entireij 
overlooked  the  striking,  however,  according  to  their  view,  inexpli- 
cable fact,  that  not  one  instance  of  emancipation  is  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament  history;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Onesimus,  a  do- 
mestic slave  and  a  favourite  convert  of  St.  Paul,  is  ^nt  back  to 
his  master  Philemon,  by  the  apostle,  charged  with  an  epistle  in 
which  the  master^  right  of  property  is  not  only  assumed,  but 
clearly  and  expressly  recognized.*  Of  these  things,  the  prtme^ 
movers  in  the  petitions,  with  which  the  table  of  the  Houses  of" 
Parliament  are  at  present  loaded,  can  hardly  be  ignorant :  but  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  sign  the  petitions  may  be  in  a  very 
different  situation.  They,  it  is  extremely  probable,  have  never 
considered  the  etymology  of  the  word  servant ;  far  less  are  they 

m     ,  ■       ■  *  I  .  ■        I.         ■  III  I  III  * 

*  Xft*^  /^  ivr  #K  yrttf*iie  s/)i?  «diM0«  irtw^Ut  ».  t«  x»  (▼.  14.) 

aware 
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aware  that  in  every  instance  where  the  word  servant  occurs  in  the 
English  Bible,  the  language  of  the  original  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  slave. 

That  a  condition  of  human  life  thus  mentioned,  thus  treated 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  Scriptures,  is  one  that  cannot, 
under  any  circumstanq^9,  bo  suffered  to  exist  without  the  com* 
mission  of  actual  sin — can  scarcely  be  asserted  by  any  one  whom 
prejudice  and  bigotry  have  not  utterly  blinded.  Nay,  that  such 
a  condition  was  considered  by  the  inspired  writers  as  not  incom- 
patible with  the  discharge  of  every  Christian  duty  on  the  put 
either  of  those  who  occupy  it,  or  of  their  lords,  is  obvious.  That 
the  existence  of  slavery  is  an  evil — who  is  he  that  will  denjf  ?  Upon 
that  point  there  can  be  no  dispute  surely  among  Englishmen*-— 
But  the  question  is  not  whether  slavery  be  or  be  not  an  evil;  but 
whether,  once  existing,  it  be  or  be  not  an  evil  capable  of  reach- 
ing  a  hasty  termination  otherwise  than  in  the  creation  of  evib 
greater  than  itself.  Now,  if  we  assume — as  who  can  hiesitate 
about  assuming? — that  the  evil  of  slavery  was  abundantly  appre- 
ciated by  the  inspired  founders  of  our  religion,  it  is,  we  must  say, 
absolutely  impossible  to  explain  the  conduct  they  pursued  in  re- 
card  to  the  slavery  of  the  Roman  empire,  otherwise  than  by  hold- 
ing them  to  have  deliberately  formed  and  uniformly  acted  upon 
the  latter  of  these  two  opinions. 

If  such  was  their  conduct  in  regard  to  the  slavery  of  the  Roman 
empire^  the  first  question  with  modern  Christians,  we  think,  should 
naturally  be^— Do  we  find  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  slavery 
of  the  West  Indian  colonies  of  England,  sufficient  to  justify  and 
authorize  in  us  a  course  of  conduct  entirely  unlike  theirs?     And 
we  venture  to  add,  that  no  calm  and  impartial  man  can  compare 
the  two  cases,  without  being  satisfied  that,  in  every  circumstance 
of  importance,  the  modern  example  is  surrounded  with  difficulties 
greater  than  any  that  embarrassed  the  ancient  ope.     There  the 
opponent  of  sudden  and  sweeping  measures  of  emancipation  could 
not  assuredly  have  pointed  to  any  such  broad  and  decisive  facts, 
as — a  total  and  visible  line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
nature  herself,  between  the   master-race   and  the  vassal — a  dis- 
tinct, absolute,  immeasurable  inferiority  in  regard  to  civilization— 
a  soil  (taking  these  islands  all  together)  so  rich  and  so  extensive 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  occupants,  that  no  barbarous 
or  semi-barbarous  people  could  be  expected,  if  left  to  cultivate 
it  in  their  own  way,  to  concern  themselves  for  ages,  in  the  rearing 
of  any  produce  demanding  more  than  the  minimum  of  human 
exertion. 

The  general  wisdom  of  the  measures  proposed  by  his  Majesty's 
ministers  and  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  the  present  session,  in 

reference 
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reference  to  the  situation  of  our  West  Indian  colonies^  baa  not, 
we  apprehend,  been  impugned  by  any  rational  member  of  any 
political  party  or  religious  sect  in  this  country.  The,  course 
taken  is,  that  of  communicating  distinctly  to  all  the  colonial 
legislative  bodies,  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, that  it  is  their  duty  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability, 
the  amelioration  of  the  moral  and  civil  condition  of  the  slaves,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  gradually  fitting  them  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter and  station  of  freemen,  without  loss  to  the  colonial  pro- 
prietors^ who  have  acquired  all  that  they  at  present  possess  not  only 
under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  law,  but  under  the  stimu- 
lative encouragement  of  the  mother-country.  Various  particulars 
are  pointed  out  for  the  practical  consideration  of  the  local  as* 
semblies :  and  the  earnest  hope  of  England  that  her  colonies  will 
act  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  more  summary  interference 
on  her  part,  is  expressed  in  a  manner  perfectly  intelligible  to  all 
the  parties  concerned.  As  to  all  the  regulations  which,  stopping 
short  of  compulsory  emancipation,  have  for  their  object  tne  in- 
creased comfort  and  civilization  of  the  slaves,  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  resident  here  have  expressed  generally  their  approba- 
tion. It  remains  to  be  seen  what  Ihe  colonial  legislatures  will  do 
in  consequence  of  the  communication  now  made  to  them :  and, 
in  case  they  should  not  do  what  is  desired  and  expected  at  their 
hands,  it  will  then  come  to  be  a  matter  of  grave  debate  indeed — 
in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  the  authority  of  the  mother- 
country  can  be,  with  justice  and  wisdom,  applied  directly  to 
quicken  or  to  supersede  their  movements. 

We  think  it  ri^ht  to  say  at  once,  that  we  hope  rather  than  be- 
lieve that  the  colonial  legislatures  will  act  upon  this  occasion,  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  persons  wno  have  principall v  framed  or  sug£;ested 
the  numberless  petitions,  that  now  encumber  the  tables  of  both 
houses  of  parliament.  We  are  persuaded  that  no  real  good  could 
result  from  the  notion  getting  abroad  that  such  expectations  were 
seriously  entertained  by  any  persons  capable  of  comprehending 
the  true  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  it  does  appear  to  us  that 
more  consideration,  than  has  generally  on  this  side  of  the  water 
been  given,  is  due  to  the  difficulties  under  which  the  colonial 
legislatures  are  placed.  Their  members  live  in  the  midst  of  that 
strangely  constituted  population,  for  the  security  and  tranquillity 
of  wnich,  in  all  its  classes,  thy  are  responsiole.  They  have 
under  their  eye  occurrences  with  which  we  are,  and  can  be,  but 
little  acquainted ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  occasionally 
humanity  may  at  a  distance  contemplate  and  project  innova- 
tions, wnich,  upon  a  closer  investigation,  reason  and  policy — 
and  humanity  itself— shall  pronounce  to  be  premature.     Upon 

these 
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these  and  oiher  grounds  we  cdnnot  conceal  our  belief  that,  ^ 
unless  summary  interference  on  the  part  of  the  mother-country 
does  take  place,  the  civil  condition  of  the  slave  population  in  the 
West  Indies  will  not  be  raised  by  any  Means  so  rapidly  as  to  meet 
the  wishes  and  dbjects  of  too  many  of  the  individuals  in  question. 
Such  is  our  honest  conviction :  nay,  we  may  as  well  go  a  step 
further,  and  acknowledge  that  we  do  not  believe  that,  even  if  the 
necessity  of  summary  interference  were  avowed  on  the  part  of 
government,  it  ever  would  recommend  such  interference  in  a 
shape,  or  to  a  degree,  commensurate  with  their  notions.  The 
authors  of  the  African  Institution  reports  in  particular,  we  are 
humbly  of  opinion,  have  been  urging,  and  will  continue  to  urge, 
tilings  not  only  impolitic  but  impossible.  If  their  advice  were 
to  be  openly  given  and  decidedly  acted  upon,  during  a  period  of 
universal  peace,  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  one  of  two  conse- 
quences must  ensue :  either  the  West  Indian  colonies  would  re- 
main attached  to  this  empire  after  having  passed  through  all  the 
horrors  of  a  general  servile  war,  or  thev  would  become  negro 
states.  If  a  foreign  war  should  arise  while  the  experiment  was  in 
progress,  the  colonies  might  be  lost  to  us  in  another  war — but 
lost  to  us  they  would  be-«-or  preserved  after  sword  and  fire  had 
done  their  best  to  make  them  valueless  possessions. 

Should  the  view  we  take  of  this  subject  appear  cold  to  any  of 
our  readers,  they  will  do  well  diligently  to  inquire  whether  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  our  colonies  be  really  such  as  the  peti- 
tioners of  the  present  day  have  presumed  it  to  be :  for  in  propor- 
tion to  their  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  existing  evil,  will  be 
their  impatience  under  the  delay  requisite  for  its  efi*ectual  remo- 
val.   That  there  is  much  both  of  law  and  practice,  (and  more  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter,)  which  needs  amendment  in  the* 
colonial  management  of  the  coloured  population,  no  impartial  per-' 
son  will  deny — but  that  the  average  condition  of  the  slaves  is  far 
better  in  all  that  relates  to  their  comfort  and  liappiness  than  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  would  lead  us  to  believe  can  as  little  be  con- 
tested.   We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following' 
honest  and  manly  passage  in  the  last  and  best  chapter  of  *  Six 
Months  in  the  West  Indies.* 

^  1  would  not  sell  my  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage ;  yet  if  my 
birthright  were  taken  from  me,  I  would  fain  have  the  pottage  left. 
So  I  scorn  with  an  English  scorn  the  Creole  thought  that  the  West  fan 
dian  slaves  are  better  off  than  the  poor  peasantry  of  Britain ;  they  are  not 
better  ofi^  nothing  like  it :  an  English  labourer  with  one  shirt  is  worth, 
body  and  soul,  ten  negro  slaves,  choose  them  where  you  will.  B%tt  it  is 
neoertheUss  a  certain  trtoh  that  the  slaves  in  general  do  labour  much  less^  da 
eat  and  drink  much  morcy  have  much  more  ready  money,  dress  much  more 
gaily^  and  are  treated  with  more  kindness  and  attention^  when  sick^  than 
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■iM^enthft  of  iJl  tlM  people  ef  GiMt  Britam  under  Ae  ceadtttign  of 
tfadetmen,  fameit  and  doneide  Mrrasta.  It  does  aot  enter  wl^  omr 
bead  to  speak  of  tbaee  tiuiigi  at  ceottitetliif  an  eqatTalent,  wcoA  leas 
a  point  of  auperiority,  to  the  l»ardett  slu^^e  of  Eoglisb  freedo^^  but  it 
aeems  to  me  that,  where  Eagtish  freedom  w  «al  and  coaaol  ^  tbeae 
things  maj  amount  to  a  Tery  consolatory  sabatitate  forit^ — ^p.  313. 

^  The  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  colonial  department,  in  da- 
acribing  the  Resolntions  of  the  House  of  Commons  transmitted 
in  the  West  Indian  legislative  assemblies,  classified  their  contents 
under  tjvo  general  heads,  ^  the  first  relatiog  to  the  improvement 
of  the  slaves — the  second  to  their  final  manumission.'  Under 
tbe  first  of  these  heads  are  included  the  proposed  alteratiooa  as 
to  tbe  sabbath — as  to  the  propwty  of  the  slaves — as  to  their  mo> 
ral  and  domestic  babits<^and  as  to  admission  of  slave  evidence* 
The  second  consists  of  regulations  proposed  to  be  carried  into 
effect  *  regarding  the  manumission  of  slaves,  whether  by  consent 
of  the  master  or  by  appraisement.' 

Now,  Earl  Bathurst  and  llr.  Canning  bave  concurred  in  e»* 
pressing  their  entire  satisfaction  in  the  steps  already  taken  ia 
all  the  colonies  with  regard  to  the  religious  instruction  of  tbe 
slaves — the  ^  zeaP  and  ^  the  Christian  spirit'  with  which  all  the 
local  assemblies  have  come  forward  to  aid  and  snpporc  govern- 
ment in  th^  establishment  of  an  adequate  and  effective  church, 
v^ith  pastors  and  teachers  suitable  to  the  habits  and  necessities  of 
Uie  varied  population  throughout  those  islands.  As  to  the  regu- 
lations concerning  slave  property,  no  serious  opposition  to  them 
can  be  apprehended-^or  this  obvious  reason,  that,  de/ocfo,  the 
property  of  the  slave  has  always  been  held  sacred  in  the  West 
Indies — that,  in  truth,  no  one  instance  of  the  existing  law  of 
custom  as  to  this  matter  being  violated  has  been  produced  in  tbe 
whole  course  of  this  controversy.  Neither  do  we  believe  that  any 
atand  will  be  made  or  dreamed  of  in  relation  to  any  suggestioas 
for  tbe  improvement  of  the  moral  and  domestic  habits  of  Uie 
negroes — for  the  colonists  are  our  countrymen  and  they  are  Chris- 
tians ;  and,  besides,  they  are  not  absolutely  fools.  Two  points 
Qply  remain,  then,  in  regard  to  which,  accoirding  to  our  opinion, 
serious  difficulty  is  to  be  apprehended — the  measure  of  making 
slave  evidence  admissible  against  freemen — and  the  far  more  im- 
portant measure  of  bestowing  on  tbe  slave  a  legal  right  to  ilenunul 
Lji  freedom  upon  tbe  payment  of  a  Eiven  sum  of  money* 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  b  obvioas  that  the  refusal  of  tbe 
majority  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  to  stdopt  the  suf^gesttona  of 
the  British  pariiement,  has  been  and  can  contime  to  be  grounded 
on  nothing  but  their  persuasion,  that  in  acceditig  Vt>  them,  ih^ 
should  be  violating  a  principle  which  it  is  their  Intc^rest  and  their 
'  '  doty 
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duly  to  hM  ticred.  Dkect  practical  eril  ,U»  Umosclras,  from  Ui# 
•doplioD  of  tbe  regttktioos  IB  quMtioo,  canooc  b«  apprebcndecl  hj 
tbm  Britkh  colooitu ;  for  ihboi^li  a  hmdred  laws  ihoukl  declare 
the  admissibilitj  of  Negro  evidence  in  all  cases,  this  conid  have 
no  immediate  and  tangible  influence  whatever  lipon  any  interests 
of  theirs,  so  long  as  they  alone  remain  the  magistrates  and  junr- 
men  of  the  West  Indies.  And  this  being  the  case,  it  comes  to  be 
matter  for  very  deliberate  consideration,  whether*— in  regard  to  the 
most  important  of  the  islands,  at  least — it  is  possible  to  force  that 
regulations  upoo  the  colonists,  and  thereby  confer  any  substantial 
benefit  upon  the  slaves,  without,  at  the  same  time,  entirelv  over*- 
twroing  coh>nial  oovsrrrvnons,  ^deliberately  granted  ancf  up  to 
cIhs  hour  acknowledged  by  the  nK>ther-country.  It  is  proper  that 
the  dificalties  inherent  in  this  part  of  the  case  should  be  dutiactly 
atated  and  looked  in  the  face.    Our  author  well  says*-^ 

'  The  colonies  of  a  free  state  are  more  embarrassing  problems  of  go* 
vemment  than  these  of  a  country  where  the  monarch  is  absolute.  A 
tbousand  Englishmen  lea?e  England  and  settle  an  island  in  another 
hemisphere.  How  shall  they  iMi  goTemed?  Not  by  the  king  alone  ; 
fist  the  King  of  England  is  no  despot; — not  by  parliament, — for  they 
are  not  represented  In  parliament;  therefore  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
is  obliged  to  grant  to  them  and  their  heirs  the  forms  of  the  constitution; 
and  they  must  govern  themselves  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects 
frith  the  consent  of  tlie  common  executive.  If  then  they  have  a  charter, 
or  a  right  without  a  charter,  to  be  goremed  in  this  manner,  where  is 
there  room  for  the  parliament  of  another  part  of  the  empire,  In  whicl^ 
their  property  does  not  lie,  where  they  themselves  do  not  reside, 
wherein  they  are  neither  actually  or  virtually  represented|  to  legislate 
absolutely  for  them  T 

^  Ton  have  no  right  to  tax  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  said  Lord 
Chatham  to  the  British  parliament  Good.  The  people  of  Massacho^ 
setts  were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  a  penny  or  two  per  cent  on  their 
iacomes  for  stamped  paper.  They  refused  to  pay  this  tax,  and  were 
accounted  in  the  House  of  Lords  good  Whigs  for  so  doing. 

^  JBetween  the  refusal  of  the  New  Englanders  to  paj  a  tax  imposed  by 
the  British  parliament,  and  the  refusal  of  the  West  Indians  to  legislate 
for  their  slaves  in  the  terms  of  the  British  parliament,  I  can  perceive  one 
collateral  ingredient  of  difference,  and  one  only — Relatire  Force.  The 
recusants  in  both  cases  claim  the  same  British  privileges,  show  the  same 
original  foundation,  and  plead  the  same  express  charters  ;  they  both 
insist  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  goremed  by  those  only  who,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  Uie  constitution,  represent  them ;  that  they  are 
not  represented  actuallj  in  the  British  parliament,  because  they  depute 
no  member  to  that  assend>ly ;  and  that  they  are  not  represented  virtu- 
-atty  in  tlie  British  pariiament,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — that  they  are 
actually  represented  elsewhere. 

*  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Bui^e  and  the  oM  Whigs  before  the  French 
cross,  when  they  disclaimed  the  municipal  power  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment 
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ment  to  effect  the  property  of  the  colonists,  asserted  at  the  saifle  time  its 
imperial  right  to  controal  the  measares  of  the  coloDies  in  extreme  cases. 
^^  As  to  the  metaphysical  refinements,''  said  Lord  Chatham,  ^^  attempting 
to  show  that  the  Americans  are  equally  free  from  obedience  and  com- 
mercial restraints,  as  from  taxation  for  revenue,  as  being  unrepresented 
here  ;  1  pronounce  them  futile,  frivolous  and  groundless.''  ^^  The  par- 
liament of  Great  Bfitian,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  ^^  sits  at  the  head  of  her 
extensive  empire  in  two  capacities ;  one  as  the  local  legislature  of  tliis 
island,  providing  for  all  things  at  home,  immediately,  and  by  no  other 
instrument  than  the  executive  power ;  the  other,  and  I  think  her  nobler 
capacity,  is  what  I  call  her  imperial  character ;  in  which,  as  frAm  the 
throne  of  heaven,  she  superintends  all  the  several  inferior  legislatures, 
and  guides  and  controuls  them  all  without  annihilating  any.  As  all  these 
provincial  legislatures  are  only  co-ordinate  to  each  other,  they  ought  all 
to  be  subordinate  to  her.  It  is  necessary  to  coerce  the  negligeot,  to  re- 
.  strain  the  violent,  and  to  aid  the  weak  and  deficient,  by  the  ov^r-roUng 
plenitude  of  her  power."  That  thi9  distinction  is  groundless  in  theoty^  / 
do  not  doubt ;  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  practice  I  fully  admit.  The 
conflict  between  the  forms  of  constitution  and  the  necessities  of  gcroemment 
is  the  peculiar  offspring  andinseparahle  characteristic  of  free  colonies.  • . . 
We  must  act  with  deliberation  ;  we  must  befirm^  but  catiiiotu,  condXiatory^ 
long-suffering  ;  seeing  that  we  also  ourselves  have  waded  to  our  middle  in 
the  system  which  now  we  seek  to  destroy.'' — Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies^ 
-pp.  300-306. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  for  the  West  Indian  proprietors 
to  consider  very  seriously,  upon  what  ground  it  is  that  they  can 
(as  rational  persons  in  the  present  state  of  affairs)  decline  to  adopt 
the  repeated  suggestions  of  the  British  parliament,  as  to  any  one 
of  the  points  in  question.     The  only  feasible  statement  they  can 
bring  forward  is,unquestionably, '  our  property  will  be  deteriorated 
— we  cannot  comply   unless  we  be   assured  of  compensation^ 
Now  government  and  parliament  have  all  along  admitted  that  the 
property  of  the  colonists  cannot  be,  in  justice  and  honour,  invaded 
by  the  metropolis   in  any  way  whatever,  without  compensation, 
So  that,  difficulty  being  started  as  to  any  one  of  the  proposed  re- 
gulations, the  subject-matter  of  the  consequent  discussion  between 
the  colony  and  the  mother-country,  at  once  resolves  itself  into  the 
question,  whether   that   particular  regulation  can  be  carried  into 
effect  without  substantial  injury  to  the  property  of  the  colonists? 
The  author  of  the  very  able  and  luminous  pamphlet  entitled  *  the 
West  India  Question  practically  considered'   has  some  obcrva- 
tions  on  thTs   part   of  the   subject,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
colonists  cannot  be  tpo  earnestly  called,     '  The  point' — says  this 
writer,  (who  evidently  understands  what  he  is  writing  about,  in  its 
minutest  details,  and  who  treats  his  subject,  in  so  Far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,'  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  perfect  impartiality) — 

f  The  point  at  which  the  planter  can  be  entitled  to  prefer  a  claim  fbr 

compensatioD) 
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eouifipaatiop,  is  that  wkere  regulation  of  property  endi^  and  where  com- 
puiioryimhttiiution  of  money  for  labour  comtneneee;  that  is,  in  other  words, 
where  a  party  is  forced  to  part,  for  a  moDey  price,  with  that  which  he 
woald  wish  to  retaio.  It  is  Id  vain  to  talk  of  the  iocoDvcnience  arising 
from  slaves  having  a  legal  right  to  appeal  to  a  protector,  to  refer  to  the 
diminished  work  which  the  discontinuance  of  summary  punishment  in  the 
field  is  calculated  to  produce,  or  to  the  consequences  of  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  female  dogging.  It  is  equally  in  vain  to  protest  ag^nst  the  pro-' 
hibition  of  compulsory  Sunday  labour,  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  re- 
cord of  punishments,  the  provisions  for  marriages  of  slaves,  the  non- 
aeparation  of  families,  the  right  of  slaves  to  property,  the  establishment 
of  Mvings  banks,  the  introduction  of  slave  evidence,  or  the  dotiet  of 
the  protector.  These  are  not  regulations  of  a  nature  to  eatablish  a 
■claiB  for  compensation.  It  may  be  admitted  that,  in  the  infancy  of 
these  regulations,  some  diminution  of  work  may  take  place,  which  may 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  master;  but  the  analogies  of  domestic 
legislation  furnish  innumerable  inntances  of  interference  in  the  way  of 
regulation  in  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work,  and  prescribing  a 
■  certain  quantity  of  food  for  both  labourers  and  artisans,  which  were 
calculated,  in  the  first  instance,  to  prejudice  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
their  employers,  611/  which  had  their  compensating  advantages  in  the  vn-* 
proved  condition  of  the  labourers  themselves.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
compulsion  to  the  capitalist  to  keep  his  machinery  in  good  order.  It 
is,  therefore,  at  the  point  where  regulation  of  property  ends^  and  where 
compulsory  substitution  of  property  commences,  that  compensation  is  tp 
be  considered.' — pp  61,  62. 

Among  the  proposed  regulations  thus  disposed  of,  the  authoTi 
bowerer,  includes  one,  in  regard  to  which  we  confess  our  wish 
that  be  had  spoken  separately — we  mean  that  as  to  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  any  separation  of  families  by  judicial  sale.  At 
£rst  sight,  nothing  certainly  can  appear  more  proper  than  that  the 
union  of  an  affectionate  famiiy  should  be  guarded  against  anj 
risk  of  being  broken  either  through  cruelty  or  caprice.  But  we 
-are  constrained  in  fairness  to  admit,  that  there  is  another  point  of 
view  in  which  the  matter  mny  and  ought  to  be  looked  to.  Sup* 
pose  the  father  of  a  family  dies,  and  leaves  his  property  to  be 
divided  equally  between  six  children,  and  the  property  consists  of 
six  slaves — a  father  and  five  youths.  Can  it  be  maintained  that 
these  six  co-heirs,  being  compelled  to  sell  the  six  slaves  aliogethef, 
to  a  single  purchaser,  if  they  do  so  sell  them,  and  that  necessarily 
at  a  lower  aggregate  price  than  could  h  ive  been  procured  by 
separate  sales- — are  entitled  to  no  compensation?  The  diflScuIty 
at  least  merits  an  answer. 

The  great,  the  serious  difficulty,  however,  is  that  which  atr 
taches  to  the  proposed  manumission  of  slaves  invito  domino^  th^ 
price  at  which  freedom  is  to  be  obtained  being  struck  by  ap- 
praisers. In  Trinidad  there  was  no  opposition  about  this  matter:— 
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w  faot  tbe  Spaoisb  ci»toin,  ir  not  the  ■  Spanish  law,*  bad  «hraF^ 
acknowledged  tbe  Bame  principle.  Bm  rery  sarmu  reawBatrancet 
have  appeared  from  other  c|uarterB~-e<ren  from  Demfcran,  wbicb, 
on  the  whole,  has  &hown  not  only  willingness  but  eagerness  tb 
adopt  the  suggestions  of  parliament ; — and  which  deserves  vtrj 
particular  praise  for  having  done  so,  when  we  consider  the  iosur- 
rections  that  h^ve  lately  taken  place  there,  and  tbe  unjust  and 
IDOSt  irritating  aljle  in  which  the  character  of  her  colonists  baa 
been  attacked  in  this  country  in  regard  to  tbe  business  of  tbe 
llissionary  Smith — whose  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  wbicb 
be  did  not  reveal,  no  sane  man  that  reads  the  evidence  for  hiosself 
can  possibly  doubt.  The  Demerara  remonstrance  on  this  head 
has  not  yet  been  officially  answered — at  least  no  <ach  answer  fass 
been  made  public ;  but  an  answer,  and  a  very  letinrely  and  welt 
considered  answer  it  undoubtedly  merits.     1  he  colonists  say — ■ 

*It  is  fairly  calculated  that  the  average  number  of  able  efleclire  people 
upon  an  estate  is  about  one-third  of  tbe 
^rda  being  composed  of  infants,  who  a 
the  ^ed,  who  receive  from  him  luppor 
tain  Uieir  freedom  are  among  the  formt 
ance  the  proprietor  would  be  unable 
management  of  his  properly.  If  the  ] 
absolutely  vested  in  the  slave,  free  froi 
owner,  the  latter  would  bold  the  same 
sible  on  the  production  of  a  sum  of  mo 

rEAheronhisbehalf.  Boilers, tradesmen  , 

■*ho  form  tbe  most  useful  and  indispensi 
wl  from  the  estate,  to  tbe  irremediable 
^eoseqaeat  roin  of  the  owner,  as  tbe  n 
the  replacing  of  such  slaves  so  manum 
In  progress  of  a  short  time,  a  most  vali 
ilered  useless,  for  the  want  of  able  men,  < 
'  The  author  of  '  The  West  India 
dered,'  begins  bis  comment  on  this  I 

distinctly  that,  '  If  the  eflect  of  compulsory  maniimissitHi  be  to 
deprive  the  planter  of  his  means  of  cultivation  to  the  irremediable 

It  hB>  been  (Hid,  iliere  art  doubli,  and  grsn  douliu,  wlwUier 
It  pcmclple — we  htn  looked  mueb  Into  tba  luliteet,  and 

An  unlimilBd  eupplj  of /rah  ilatrt  from  Africa.— Tbs 
10  replace  bla  tnanuinllled  ilan  by  purcbue  of  one  or  aal% 
la  miutt  tba  price  mbich  hit  □wn  ilait,  deairoui  of  ebssbp 
IDiiiuiD,  wss  prepirrci  la  giie  bim.  How  different  the  opeiBtion  of  ibii  piuicipli  siiut 
b«  under  the  cireumilanceB  of  a  total  ceitatlon  of  hU  impoitBiion,  wa  need  not  waiM 
word!  in  BXplainlng. — We  are  lorrf  to  find  thntao  Dghl  ii  thnim  upon  tblipart  itftbe 
SfMoiih  law,  ts  the  *  laMltuMi'  lalalf  pubtiibed  li;  lit.  JohnMoa,  onaof  th«  jodgn  of 
^rinidad:  a  work,  Iha  txtcution  of  which,  in  |eD«(Bl,  dcMireihigh  coBunaadaUaB. 
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tIgUiuitiil  of  hit  propertj  and  the  conseqiieiit  rnitt  of  ike  owner^ 
it  n  impostible  for  such  owner  not  to  hare  a  claim  for  corapen-^ 
sation  under*  Mr.  Canning's  resolntions.'  He  goes  on  to  say; 
,  that  the  question  is  rery  simpljr — will  the  manumitted  slare  be 
disposed  to  work  for  wages  which  can  be  afforded  bj  the  master 
without  such  diminution  of  profit  as  will  entitle  him  to  a  claim  of 
compensation?  Now,  in  regard  to  Demerara,  where  not  ono* 
llMHMandth  part  of  the  most  fertile  soil  is  occupied,  and  where  a 
population  a  thousand  times  as  great  as  its  actual  population  ia^ 
could  be  with  ease  sustained  from  the  produce  of  the  land,  and 
wbere,  moreoirer,  the  emancipated  black,  if  be  wished  to  ltaT# 
Ae  oolonr  entirehr,  wodd  find  himself  separated  by  a  narrow 
eraek  only  from  Columbia,  (where  slavery  does  not  exist,)  ihvi 
question  assumes  a  very  different  character  from  that  which  it 
might  bear  in  some  other  of  our  colonies.  In  Jamaica,  however, 
Ihe  difficulties  are  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  great  as  ia 
Demerara.  In  these  sreat  colonies,  most  undoubtedly,  the  cdlo« 
Bist  could  not  proceed  with  his  cultivation  at  all^  if  the  rate  oC 
waces  necessary  to  bribe  the  free  black  to  do  the  same  woris 
which  he  bad  done  when  a  bondsman,  materially  exceeded  tho 
amount  gained  by  the  price  of  the  manumission,  and  his  exemp« 
tion  from  future  expense  in  the  support  of  the  negro.  For  it  ia 
sufficiently  obvious  that  other  countries,  where  the  slave  system 
was  in  full  vigour,  or  where  density  of  population,  encroachii^g 
on  the  means  of  subsistence,  compelled  the  labourer  either  to  wor^ 
or  to  starve,  would  undersell  him  in  the  market  of  the  world. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  referred  handlea 
this  part  of  the  subject  la  a  manner  which  we  venture  to  pron 
nounce  unanswerable. 

»  Undoubtedly  (says  he^  slaves  employed  in  any  mechanical  trades, 
not  In  themselves  severely  laboriens,  or  in  the  d^harge  of  donesticr 
Mies  as  servants,  or  in  any  sort  of  labour  which  does  not  involve  the 
Bftcessity  of  constant,  steady  exertion,  under  a  tropical  sun,  may  be  founds 
when  free,  to  work  for  such  wages  as  the  master  can  fairly  afford.  Bat 
the  greatest  loss  which  the  planter  could  sustain,  would  be  that  of  hi^ 
best  agricultural  slave  ;  that  is,  of  a  slave  by  whose  labour  his  sugar 
cultivation  is  mainly  carried  on,  and  who  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  propo* 
iition,  a  strong,  able-bodied,  free-working  man.  If  the  planter  tou\\ 
by  means  of  wages,  induce  such  a  slave,  when  made  free,  to  continue  the 
SMse  steady  supply  of  labour  which  he  received  from  him  before  Us 
emancipation,  and  if  those  wages  did  not  exceed  the  expense  which  hr 
entailed  upon  the  master  under  the  slave  system,  of  maintaining  the 
8lav«  and  bis  family  from  infancy  to  death,  tfi  that  mm,  90  far  from  iuf^ 
ftvimf  an  tfiyvry  in  the  event  qfeomjmiiory  manumiuion^  even  wttmmt  priee^ 
he  W9M  receive  a  benefit ;  as  he  would  be  able  to  employ  his  capital 
vFithout  the  insecurity  inseparable  from  slave-property ;  and  the  same 

beneficial 
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Jbene&ci^fiht^^  which  took  pbce  ia  EiiiiFopei  mad  especiaUjr  loRni^nnJii 
^d  which  matured  the  feudal  villein  into  a  free  man,  would  take  jilace 
with  equal  advantage  in  the  West  Indies.  The  extreme  aboiitionut 
would  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  would  so  take  pface,  and  that  there 
•was  no  doubt  but  that  the  operation  of  t^e  principle  of  bettering  his  con- 
dition would  induce  the  manumitted  slave  to  work  steadilj  and  faithfully 
from  day  to  daj,  and  with  physical  powers  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
'.nishfed,  in  his  new  state  as  a  free  man,  having  emerged  from  the  degrad- 
^ii^  and  depressipg  state  of  servitude.  The  West  Indian  would,  oo  th# 
pother  hand,  entirely  assent,  id  the  abstract,  to  the  effect  of  that  8tiiii«- 
lus  which  the  desire  of  bettering  his  condition  is  calculated  to  produce  am 
t)ie  phjsi^^al  exertions  of  the  labourer ;  but  he  would  contend  that  th» 
labourer  himself  must  be,  in  all  cases,  left,  to  judge  as  to  what  reaUy  ji 
^'  a  bettering  of  his  condition  ;^^  and  that,  in  the  torrid  zone,  sugar- 
iahout*  is  so  repugnant  to  the  physical  instinct  of  the  black  fwhile  at 
the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  the  white,)  that  no  sense  or  the  ad- 
^ntages  to  be  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  property  will  ever  in* 
dmse  the  negro  to  undergo  that  labour,  and  thereby  to  abandon  the 
Itvnry  of  repose;  and  be  will  refer  to  the  very  arguments  of  the  in« 
dividual  who  is  going  to  make  a  motion  upon  the  subject  in  the  course 
<tf  the  present  session,  in  confirmation  of  this  unchangeable  principle. 
Mr.  Brougham,  in  his  ^^  Colonial  Policy,^'  borrowing  most  of  his  opi^ 
nions .  from  M.  Malouet,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Colonies  under  the 
French  government,  has  enforced  this  part  of  the  argument  in  detail, 
and  with  a  force  of  illustration  which  would  make  it  utterly  impossible 
for  him  ever  to  contradict  such  opinions,  however  be  may  qualify  them. 
The  West  Indian  will  then  proceed  to  assert,  that  sugar  labour  de- 
mands a  regpilar  unintermitting  exertion  from  day  to  day,  during 
the  course  of  the  cultivation  and  crop ;  and  that,  as  the  interests 
of  the  majority  of  the  West  India  body  are  involved  in  the  cuHvatioa 
of  si^r,  and  of  sugar  only^  ruin  must  ensue  if  that  cultivation  cannot  be* 
carried  on  under  a  system  of  wages,  as  well  as  under  a  system  of  sla^ 
very.  He  will  also  explain  that  the  transmutation  of  a  si^r  estate, 
with  all  its  machinery  and  buildings,  into  an  estate  upon  which  it  iS' 
intended  to  cultivate  other  produce  yielding  equal  proBt  to  the  pro- 
prietor, is  neither  more  nor  less  than  impracticable.' 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  then  proceeds  to  express  his  con- 
viction, that  in  colonics  in  this  situation  a  fair  claim  of  compen- 
sation would,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  he  enume- 
rates, arise  in  favoMr  of  the  manumitting  colonist.  But  he  asks, 
'^^YUe^ber  ^^^  principle  of  such  compensation  is  not  already  suffi- 
ciently admitted  and  provided  for  under  Mr.  Canning's  regula- 
tions?' He  shows  tbatf  under  .these  regulations,  the  appraiser 
will  always  be  not  only  entitled,  but,  if  they  do  their  duty,  com-* 
pelled  to  strike  the  price  (o  be  paid  for  the  slave,  afler  l:<mstdering 
all  the  circimistances  of  the  individual  case* 

^  1^  for  example,  (says  h^)  a  price  which  can  command  a  slave 
equally  goodhe  given  to  the  planter,  he  is  precisely  in  the  same  coodidod 
as  before.    Under  that  supposition,  be  receive  in  fact  no  money ,'  since 

the 
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i»m  MOD^  fM  by  the  maMmdtted  risre  it  inmedittt^  hid  o«t  in  &• 
piffcbMe  or  no^er  •!&▼€.  If  sQch  a  •!«▼•  be  not  ibrU^oniBf  ,  and  be 
can  only  procure  an  n/trwniaot^  be  will  bare  the  senricesmf  that  in- 
fefi4»'  tlave,  and  a  money  price  representing  the  difference.  If  no 
tfJIeoe  whateyer  can  be  bought,  he  will  baye  a  money  prio^  calculated 
with  reference  to  bis  being  able,  by  means  of  waffes,  to  obtain  from  a 
freeman,  that  labour  which  he  had  preTionsly  rec^Todfrom  the«taTe ; 
and  if  the  slare  so  manumitted,  or  any  other  free  laboarer,  will  work 
for  those  wages,  no  injury  will  be  sustained  Inr  the  master ;  but  If  the 
BMSter  can  neitherpurduue  a  $lav  nor  ohtamfree-lahimr^  Us  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  or  the  manumitted  slave  ought  to  be,  a  definite  pre* 
pertlott  of  the  ralue  of  the  estate  as  a  sugar  plantation,  deducting  Um 
▼aloe  for  any  other  availi^le  purpose  of  cultiTatien.' 

The  author  of  ^  Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies'  reasons  much 
in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  reasoning  we  hare  no  objectioB. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fair  than  it  is  so  far  as  k  goes— but  the 
question  certainly  does  remain,  whether  it  goes  far  enough,  aad 
we,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  are  inclined,  with  all 
aubmission,  to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 

Both  of  these  writers,  in  a  word,  seem  to  take  it  for  mnted, 
that  perfect  justice  will  in  every  case  be  done,  provided  tne  mas- 
ter called  on  to  manumit  his  slave  receives,  by  the  verdict  of  the 
legal  appraisers,  a  just  compensation  Tor  the  value  of  that  slave, 
such  as  he  is  at  the  moment  when  he  comes  into  court  and  clauns. 
bis  freedom ;  and  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  appears  to  us  to 
have  laid  down  the  principles  upon  which  such  appraisement 
oagbt  to  be  conductea  in  a  manner  perfecthr  unanswerable— bat 
is  this  sufficient?  Is  there  no  fallacy  behinaf  We  think  there  », 
and  shall  express  the  diflSculty  that  still,  according  to  our  view, 
eoibarrasses  the  matter,  as  shortlv  as  possible. 

It  is  the  planter  who  is  to  make  the  claim  for  compensation* 
What  may  the  planter  say  ?  May  he  not  ask  whether  it  is  the 
usual  custom  with  an  English  jockey,  when  he  wishes  to  purchase 
his  neighbour's  horse,  to  cry  up  the  value  of  that  horse— or  to  cry 
it  down  ?  May  he  not  ask  whether  the  negro,  who  knows  that  the 
law  entitles  him  to  bis  freedom  provided  be  can  pay  for  the  value 
of  his  personal  exertions,  is  more  likely  to  do  his  best,  in  order  to 
raise  or  to  sink,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  master  himself ^  the  value  of 
these  exertions  f  May  he  not  put  the  simple  case,  that  a  negro  has 
honestly  and  fairly  paid  the  price  of  nis  own  freedom— -settled 
htmself  away  from  sugar  plantations  altogether— obtained  apiece 
erf*  land  on  which  fruit  and  pulse  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  family  can  be  raised  with  very  little  trouble-*-^nd  that  having 
done  all  this,  his  next  object  comes  to  be  the  acquisition  of  the 
ireedom  of  a  son,  whom  he  has  left  behind  him  in  the  service  of 
his  ancient  master.    He  cannot  make  this  acquisition  otherwise 
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tfaaD  by  paying  money  to  the  master — he  and  his  sod  willoC 
course  understand  each  other  perfectly ; — will  it  be  the  interest 
of  either  parent  or  child  that  the  latter  should  be  esteemed  on 
the  plantation  to  which  he  is  attached,  a  faithful,  diligent,  hard- 
working, intelligent,  and  therefore  a  very  valuable-K)r  a  slug- 
gish, idle,  stupid,  and  therefore,  comparatively  speaking,  a  worth- 
less slave?  And  if  this  question  be  answered,  as,  taking  human 
nature  for  what  all  experience  proves  it  in  general  to  be,  it  must 
— will  the  master,  who  receives  by  the  verdict  of  the  appraisers  a 
just  and  fair  price  for  the  exertions  of  this  slave,  calculated,  as  it 
must  be,  upon  the  average  usefulness  of  the  slave  during  a  certain 
number  of  months  or  years — will  this  master  have  no  reason  to 
go  home  with  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  yet  say  to  himself: — 
all  this  is  very  well  so  far  as  it  eoes ;  nevertheless  my  property  is 
at  this  moment  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  no  regulation 
ever  come  from  England  to  make  it  possible  for  a  slave  to  pro- 
cure his  freedom  invito  dmnino.* 

The  truth  is,  that,  whatever  may  be  said  or  dreamt  to  the  con- 
trary, all  who  have  ever  seen  any  thing  of  the  West  Indies,  or 
taken  the  trouble  to  gather  authentic  information  about  these  colo- 
nies, are  quite  convinced  that,  whether  compulsory  manumission 
be  or  be  not  the  law,  the  absolute  emancipation  of  the  negro  race, 
if  brought  about  without  violence,  without  bloodshed,*  must  be 
a  work  of  time — not  of  three  years,  nor  of  ten  years,  nor  of  any 
such  period  as  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  African  Institution 
are  pleased  to  consider  as  an  age — but,  in  all  probability,  of  real 
bona  fide  human  generations.  The  planters,  more  especially  those 
of  the  more  extensive  and  thinly  peopled  colonies,  understand  this 
thoroughly ;  and  they  object  to  the  regulations  in  general— but 
above  all  to  that  which  we  have  been  considering,  chiefy  because 
they  are  apprehensive  of  the  relations  between  master  and  slave 
— relations  which  they  all  know  must  terminate  one  day,  and  which 
they  all  believe  cannot  terminate  soon — being,  in  the  intervening 
space,  unnecessarily  embittered.  They  foresee  a  long  course  of 
heartburnings  and  jealousies  between  slaves  tempted  to  desire  the 
ill  opinion  of  their  superiors  on  the  one  hand — and,  on  the  other, 
masters  tempted  to  see  deliberate  fratul  in  every  momentary 
indulgence  of  that  idle  mood  to  which  the  climate  is  eternally 

^  We  had  written  the  abore  before  Earl  Bathurst^s  dispatches  to  Demerara  were 
made  public.  From  them  we  learn,  that  in  contemplation  of  those  <Hftciiltiet,  it  has 
been  proposed  that  the  slave  demanding  manumission  shall,  if  he  has  not  procureH  the 
means  of  purchase  by  his  own  personal  exertions,  produce  a  five  years'  certificate  df 
industry.  But,  we  confess,  even  this  precaution  does  not  appear  to  exhaust  the  case ; 
for  is  it  impossible  that  obstinate  iU  conduct  should  induce  ti>e  matter  himself  to  dean 
the  departure  of  the  slave,  and  even  to  facilitate  that  issue  by  a  certificate— althou^^ 
he  well  knew  all  the  while,  that  the  slave  might  have  been  a  roost  useful  onef 

prompting 
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pronq^tiiig  all  beneath  its  influence.  They  dread  the  termination 
of  those  kindly  feelings  of  mutual  interest  and  mutual  care  which, 
according  to  their  statements,  characterize  at  this  moment  the  re- 
lations between  the  immense  majority  of  colonial  proprietors  and 
colonial  labourers.  You  talk,  say  they,  of  compensation :  who 
will  compensate  us  for  unhappy  days  and  sleepless  nights?  who 
will  compensate  us  for  the  pain  of  being  surrounded  for  years  and 
years  by  cold  eyes  and  unwilling  hands — who  will  compensate  to 
us  and  to  our  slaves,  for  the  interruption  of  charities  which,  what- 
ever strangers  may  say  or  fancy,  have  been,  and  are,  dear  and 
yalnable  both  to  us  anid  to  them  ?  who  will  compensate  for  the 
pride  of  kind  protection  taken  away — the  gratitude  of  bumble 
Marts  congealed — the  daily  habits  of  confidential  intercourse 
broken — ^the  sense  of  mutual  dependence  and  good  will  extin- 
guished? If  it  be  answered  that  points  of  feeling  can  never  be 
estimated  in  money,  it  is  true ;  but  in  all  this  catalogue  of  out- 
rages, (assuming  such  a  prospective  enumeration  of  them  to  be 
correct,)  there  is  not  one  injury  to  feeling,  which  is  not  directly 
or  indirectly  attended  by  injury  gross  and  tangible  to  the  purse 
of  the  colonial  proprietor. 

<  We  have  not  thrown  out  these  suggestions  as  if  they  were 
things  that  could  not  be  answered  ;  very  far  from  it :  we  only  de- 
sire to  see  it  admitted  that  there  are  preliminaries  connected  with 
this  great  experiment  which  still  deserve  consideration*  Thac 
they  will  meet  with  every  consideration  in  the  quarter  from  which 
the  ultimate  decbion  must  come,  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt.  His 
Majesty^s  ministers  are  not  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  to 
suppose  that,  eateris  paribus^  a  West  Indian  proprietor  prefers  (o 
have  his  sugar-field  laboured  by  a  slave  rather  than  by  a  freeman. 
They  are  well  aware  that  with  the  colonists  this  is  a  question  of 
property-that  all  the  real  difficulties  originate  in  the  belief  that  their 
pecuniary  interests  are  in  danger.  Convince  them  that  they  are 
amtaken  in  this — that  the  proposed  regulations  do  not  necessarily 
inroWe  any  pecuniary  loss  on  their  part — and  as  certainly  as 
they  have  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  their  opposition-  to  the 
sunestions  of  the  British  parliament  will  be  forever  at  an  end. 
'  There  is,  indeed,  one  circumstance  external  to  the  real  merits 
of  the  case,  which  we  can  easily  believe  to  have  some  influence — 
and  that,  to  whatever  it  may  amount,  most  unpropitious — on  the 
minds  of  our  colonists.  We  allude  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
characters  are  suffered  to  be  assailed,  too  often  without  even  aa 
attempt  at  any  answer,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  from 
that  house  that  they  consider  the  Regulations  in  question  as  ema- 
nating ;  can  it  possibly  dispose  them  the  more  willingly  to  accept 
of  such  suggestions,  to  read  in  the  newspapers  that  such  a  lawyer 

and 
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and  such  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Deiimaii  pcrmtttad  huMei^  aad 
was  permitted  hy  otbera,  to  speak  in  Su  Scephen^s  ckapd  of  one 
of  the  conspiracies  detected  in  Jamaica  in  1 823-4,  as  baring  been 
^  got  yf — a  mere  trick  m  short— -a  cunning,  politic,  bloody  link 
jest  of  a  knot  of  Jamaica  magistrates  ?  Is  it  wondicrful  that  the 
minds  of  those  men,  and  the  minds  of  thoae  who  know  tbes^ 
should  boil  with  scorn  and  indignation  when  tbe  account  reaches 
the  colony  ? — a  conspirac^p*  sot  up !  and  by  whom  ?--^m>t  meniy 
by  the  magistrates  who  tried  the  case,  for  the  evidence  in  the  ease 
was  submitted  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  the  sentence  ««e^ 
cuted  under  his  warrant — and  it  is  from  tli^  character  of  the  eyv 
dence  itself  that  Mr.  Denman  pronounces  the  conspiracy  to  which 
it  refers  to  have  been  a  trick  a6  om.  And  what  was  im  purpose 
that  all  these  worshipful  magistrates  and  their  noble  accoaiplice 
kad  in  view  ? — why,  according  to  Mr.  Denman,  it  is  their  interest 
that  the  people  of  England  should  believe  there  are  conspiracies 
in  Jamaica  I  For  such  purposes  the  gentlemen  of  Jamaica  and 
the  Di^ke  of  Manchester  commit  judicial  mtcrdert  I — But  was  there 
even  such  a  shadow  of  pretence  for  this  enormous  cruelty  %  This 
conspiracy  was  only  one  out  of  three  that  took  place  in  the  swae 
bland  within  the  same  twelve  months :  the  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  other  two  insurrections,  Mr.  Denman  does  not  dare  to  attack 
-^and  that  in  regard  to  tbe  Honottr  bu^ness  he  expressly  admits 
to  be  conclusive  and  unanswerable^^^were  two  conspiracies  in 
the  year  so  very  scanty  an  allowance  ?  were  these  ^  white  devils' 
of  Jamaica  determined  to  sup  so  very  full  with  horrors? 

Mr.  Denman  quoted,  from  the  record  of  his  ^  got  up'  <^n8{H* 
racy,  a  letter,  in  which  it  was  said  that,  ^  only  one  of  the  wretcbea 
confessed  the  crime  before  execution**  Mr*  Denman  sees  in  this 
sentence  only  the  one  word  lordfchet,  andaxpresses  bn  indignation 
at  the  magistrate  and  murderer  who  coukl  use  such  a  word 
vpon  such  an  occasion.  But  after  all,  why  did  any  one  negro 
and,  above  all,  why  did  this  one  negro  eatress  ?— Was  Obeah  Jack, 
too— the  ringleader^— the  only  one  of  the  set  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly hope  for  pardon  at  any  period  of  the  investigation — was  he, 
■  11 ■ ... ,   I       t  --- '       *" 

thority  of  the  African  Institution,  aU  the  three  conspiradef-Abat  of  which  Jtfr.  Den^ 
Mcn  admits  tbe  proof  to  be  complete  and  satisfactory,  as  well  as  tbe  others — are  boldly 
proaoaneed  to  baf«  been  ^fot  op.'  It  is  alto  added,  that  in  none  of  these  conspira* 
«&••  the  pritoaevt  wer»  allowed  the  benefit  of  counsel :  a  statement  is  Hreei  ^ppoiitmn 


t§  the  iruihj  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  refers  to  the  parliamentanr  papers,  of 
which  this  pamphlet  professes  to  be  an  abstract,  and  in  which  tbe  names  of*  Mr.  Eurke 
ani  Mr.  James,  counsel  for  tbe  prisoners,'  occur  panim*  la  enc  of  the  caeee,  it  ia 
true,  BO  oouneel  is  named  as  having  been  present  on  the  part  of  tbe  accused :  but  the 
feason  was,  that  the  accused  were  all  the  slaves  of  one  gentleman,  who  had  formerly 
^ractisefi  at  the  bar,  and  who  appeared  at  the  trial,  without  gown  or  wig  to  be  sure, 
H  ^  aU  tliit  any  barnstet  could  have  4pa9  fot  hit  ctependmits. 

too, 
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too,  wkh  tbe  rope  about  bis  neck,  a  member  of  the  dark-sotiled 
JQtita  that  got  up  the  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the 
people  of  England  that  parliamentary  discussions  have  an  un- 
pleasant effect  in  the  colonies  f* 

UpoD  the  whole  we  most  cordially  ame  with  both  the  writers 
before  us  in  the  general  conclusion,  that  ^  too  strong  a  protest 
euBoC  be  entered  against  any  attempt  which  may  be  made  to 
wmt  from  the  hamu  of  government  this  great  national  ikpb* 
Kpoarr  founded  in  justice,  and  executed  hitherto  in  a  spirit  of 
practical  and  cautious  poUcy.'  If  left  to  government  we  have  no 
doubt  the  great  experiment  will  continue  to  be  executed  in  that 
qririt,  and  will  terminate  in  soKd  good.  If  the  advice  of  those 
who  call,  ahnost  in  the  same  breath,  on  the  country  to  distrust  the 
government,  and  on  the  government  to  ruin  the  colonists — if  these 
gnides  be  followed^  we  K>resee  no  conclusion  but  one  of  horrorsi* 
to  ^  the  West  India  Question/ 

That  the  government  and  the  parliament  will  be  firm  their  pasf 
conduct  gives  us  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  agents  for  the  West 
India  colonies  have  at  last  called  for  inquiry — they  have  at  last 
taken  this  great  step,  and  from  its  consequences  we  expert  much. 

We  are  satisfied,  indeed,  that  a  strict  and  impartial  public  in« 
qutry  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  set  the  matter  right  in  the  public 
ofmiion:  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  West  India  colonies 
will  do  well  to  come  forward  in  some  still  more  formal  manner  anil 
ask  it  from  parliament — not  by  a  parliamentary  commission, 
whose  proceedings  being  removed  to  a  distance  might  be  called 
in  question  by  one  party  or  the  other — but  bv  a  committee  of«  the 
House  of  Commons,  or,  best  of  all,  by  evidence  publicly  taken' 
at  the  bar  of  that  House.  Even  as  it  is,  the  master-agitators  in 
this  great  and  momentous  question  will  now  no  longer  dare  id 
say,  *  it  does  not  suit  the  views  of  our  opponents  that  theii*  case 
should  be  discussed  at  all,' — ^  they  ard  conscious  that  neither  the ' 
situation  of  the  slaves,  nor  the  conduct  of  the  assemblies,  will  bear 
examination/  Scarcely  will  it  be  said  again,  ^  th-<)t  every  gentle- 
man who  presumes  to  stir  these  subjects  in  the  House  of  Com-  ' 
mons  is  usually  treated,  by  crowded  West  India  benches,  with 
mde  clamours.'  Let  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  procured^be 
brought  forward  from  the  East  and  from  the  West — from  foreign 
colonies  as  well  as  from  our  own  5 — from  the  vaunted  slave-para-  ' 
diae  of  Brazil,  into  one  port  of  which  country  25,000  Africans 
are,  on  an  average,  imported  every  year ; — from  the  free  labourers 
of  Sierra  Lieone,  of  Hayti,  and  even  of  China,  Cochin-china,  and 

*  It  nay  ba  m  w»U  to  ren«rk,  that  the  authon  of  the  Africaii  Institution's  pitoiph*  ^ 
l«t,oatitltd  <  £agl*>>d  entUred  by  hejr  own  Slare  Colonies,' suppress  entirely  the  fkct  ^ 
•f  this  Obeab  Jack's  conleision*    This  cooduct  is  ihach  bolder  tbtn  Mr.  DenaMb's: 

Siam. 
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Siam.  Let  us  know  how  far  the  labourers  of  these  countries 
maj  be  regarded  as  free,  how  far  as  computsory,  and  what  is  the 
produce  and  reward  of  their  labour ;  in  what  manner  they  are  fed, 
clothed,  lodged,  and  generally  what  kind  of  treatment  ihey  expe- 
rience from  their  masters  or  employers.  When  these  facts  are 
fully  before  us — when  the  public,  by  a  solemn  proceeding  of  this 
kind,  is  put  in  possession  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  in  all  its 
bearings — Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  question  between  England 
and  her  West  India  colonies  may  be  brought  to  an  issue  worthy 
alike  of  the  benevolence,  the  justice,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  great 
and  Christian  empire.      

Art.  XL — Recent  Discoveries  in  Africa^  made  in  the  Years  1823 
and  IQ24^  by  Major  Denham^  Captain  ClapperUm^  R.  Jfm  and 
the  late  Dr.  Oudney^  extending  across  the  Great  Desert  to  the 
Tenth  Degru  of  Jiorthern  Latitude^  and  from  Kouka  in  Bomou 
to  Sackatooj  the  Capital  of  the  Soudan  Entire.    London.     1826. 

in?  E  consider  this  work  as,  in  every  respect,  the  most  inte- 
^^  resting  and  important  that  has  yet  come  under  our  observa* 
tioQ  (and  we  are  not  aware  of  having  neglected  any)  on  the  sub- 
ject of  African  researches.  We  will  not  even  except  the  brilliant 
discovery  of  Mungo  Park,  which  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  enter- 
prise in  this  the  least  known  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  importance 
of  the  information  procured  by  our  enterprizing  travellers  is  not 
merely  confined  to  geographical  discovery,  in  which,  however,  a 
vast  blank  has  been  filled  up,  and  a  great  jumble  and  dislocation 
of  names  on  our  maps  rectified, — it  is  equally,  perhaps  more,  im- 
portant in  the  view  which  it  gives  us  of  the  state  of  society  and  the 
moral  condition  of  large  masses  of  people,  congregated  in  the 
central  parts  of  Africa,  and  shut  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  on  one  side  by  a  frightful  desert,  and  on  the  other  by 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  inhabited  by  uncivilized  beings,  of 
whom  little  or  nothing  is  yet  known.  If,  from  the  extreme  ill 
health  and  final  dissolution  of  that  member  of  the  expedition,  who 
undertook  the  department  of  natural  history,  less  should  appear 
to  hare  been  accomplished  than  might  be  wished  in  that  branch  of 
science,  the  reader  will  find  an  ample  compensation  for  this  defi- 
ciency  in  matters  of  a  more  entertaining^  description  and  more 
general  interest*  But  we  must  hasten  to  take  a  summary  view 
of  the  various  matters  contained  in  the  volume;  we  have  the  nar- 
ratives of  an  excursion  from  Mourzouk  to  Ghraat,  or  Ghaat, 
a  town  of  the  Tuaricks,  by  Dr.  Oudney— of  a  journey  across  the 
desert  to  Bomou-— of  various  expeditions  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  by  Major  Denbam — and  of  an  excursion  through  Sou- 
dan 
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dan  to  the  capital  of  the  Fellatahs,  by  Captain  Clapperton ;  we 
have  also  an  appendix  of  several  letters  from  the  Sheikh  of  Bor* 
nou  and  the  Sultan  Bello ;  and  from  the  latter  a  curious  geographi- 
cal memoir  of  the  countries  conquered  by  his  father,  accompanied 
by  a  chart  of  his  own  drawing ;  besides  notices  of  natural  history, 
vocabularies,  registers  of  temperature,  &c. :  and  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, a  great  number  of  very  valuable  and  well  executed  prints. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Ritchie  at  Mourzouk,  and  the  return  of 
Captain  Lyon,  Earl  Bathurst,  relying  on  the  strong  assurances  of 
his  Majesty^s  consul  at  Tripoli,  that  the  road  from  thence  to  Bor- 
nou  wa»  as  open  and  safe  as  that  between  London  and  Eklinburgb, 
resolved  that  a  second  mission  should  be  set  forth  to  explore  the 
state  of  this  unhappy  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  annually  sends 
forth  so  many  thousands  of  its  population  into  hopeless  slavery. 
The  consuPs  mformation  was  found  to  be  correct ;  for  although  a 
little  army  of  Arabs  accompanied  our  travellers,  under  pretence 
of  affording  them  protection,  it  was  intended,  as  afterwards  ap- 
peared, for  a  very  different  purpose.  Lieutenant  Toole  subse- 
quently crossed  the  almost  interminable  desert  with  two  or  three 
attendants,  and  after  him  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  loaded  with  presents  of 
great  value ;  and  neither  of  them  met  with  any  molestation  from 
the  Tuaricks  or  Tibboos,  who  inhabit  this  desolate  region,  but 
both  arrived  in  safety  at  Bornou. 

Dr.  Oudney,  a  naval  surgeon,  was  apf>ointed,  on  strong  recom- 
mendations from  Edinburgh,  toproceea,in  the  capacity  of  consul, 
to  Bornou ;  being  allowed  to  tahe  with  him,  as  a  friend  and  com- 
panion, Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Clapperton,  of  the  navy.  Lieu- 
tenant (now  Major)  Denham  had  about  this  time  volunteered  his 
services  on  an  attempt  to  pass  from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo,  pretty 
nearly  by  the  same  route  as  that  which  Major  Laing  is  now  pur- 
suing ;  and,  it  bein^  intended  that  researches  should  be  made 
from  Bornou,  as  the  fixed  residence  of  the  consul,  to  the  east  and 
to  the  west,  Lord  Bathurst  added  the  name  of  Major  Denham  to 
the  expedition. 

The  delay  that  the  travellers  were  doomed  to  experience  at 
Tripoli  was,  as  usual,  most  vexatious.  The  old  bashaw,  anxious, 
as  ne  always  has  been,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  led,  as  he  appears  to  be,  most  completely  by  Mr.  Con- 
sul Warrington,  could  not  prevail  on  the  Arab  escort  to  stir  one 
step  out  of  their  ordinary  slow  process  of  preparation  for  so  long 
a  journey.  So  profound  is  the  respect  of  the  bashaw  for  the 
British  flac,  and  such  is  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects, that  Haior  Denham  tells  us  ^  the  roof  of  the  English  consul 
always  affords  a  sanctuary  to  the  perpetrator,  of  any  crime,  riot 
^ven  excepting  murder' ;  and  that  ^  scarcely  a  day  passes  on  which 
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some  persecuted  Jew  or  unhappy  slave  does  not  nrii  ia/U^  tfaa 
court-yard  of  the  consulate  to  escape  the  bastinado.'  One  dby 
CNir  traveller  niet  with  a  poor  wretch  whom  they  were  dregcn^ 
along  to  the  place  of  punishment,  when  a  child  and  servant  <HDr. 
Dickson  were  passing;  the  criminal,  slipping  from  bis  guards, 
snatched  up  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  halted  boldly  before  hk 
pursuers.  The  talisman  was  sufficiently  powerful ;  the  emUem  of 
nnocenee  befriended  the  guilty,  and  the  culprit  walked  on  unin- 
terrupted, triumphing  in  the  protection  of  (he  British  flag. 
'  Another  delay  todc  place  at  Mourzouk,  during  which  Dr.  Ood- 
ney  and  Mr.  Clapperton  made  an  excursion  to  the  westward  as 
far  as  Ghaat,  the  frontier  town  of  the  Tuaricks,  who,  Homemaim 
says,  are  ^  the  most  interesting  nation  of  Africa' ;  he  calls  then 
^a  mighty  people' — not  mighty  in  numbers,  we  presume,  tbouffk 
they  are  most  extensively  spread  over  Northern  Africa,  and  m- 
deed  divide  with  the  Tibboos  the  whole  of  the  Sahara,  or  Cfreat 
Desert;  the  latter  occupying  the  wells  and  the  wadeys  of  the 
eastern,  and  the  Tuaricks  those  of  the  western  portion  of  this  dry, 
dreary,  naked  and  sterile  belt,  which  is  drawn  across  Northern 
Africa  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic,  and  extends  in  width  from 
Tripoli  to  Soudan,  (for  Fezzan  is  nothing  more  than  an  assem- 
blage of  wadeys,)  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  geometrical  miles* 
The  poor  peaceable  Tibboos,  who  are  nomades  of  a  mixed  Ethi- 
opian race,  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  predatory  excursions 
of  the  fierce  and  warlike  Tuaricks,  who  carry  on  their  maraud^^ 
expeditions  to  the  very  frontiers  of  Bornou  and  Soudan. 

These  Tuaricks  vary  in  colour,  in  different  parts  of  the  desert, 
ftom  almost  black  to  nearly  white,  and  they  seem  to  take  pains  to 
|Nreserve  their  complexion,  not  only  by  being  clothed  from  head 
to  foot,  but  also  by  covering  the  face,  up  to  the  eyes,  with  a  black 
or  coloured  handkerchief.  They  have  not  embraced  Moslemism, 
although  they  observe  some  Tew  of  its  external  ceremonies ;  neither 
is  their  language  Arabic,  but  appears  to  have  a  near  affinity  with 
that  of  the  Berl)ers — a  language  which  Mr.  Marsden  and  some 
others  have  traced  to  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  and  also  to  the  foot  of 
Blount  Adas,  that  is,  from  the  extreme  east  to  the  extreme  west 
of  Northern  Africa.  Mr.  Marsden  conjectures  it  may  have  been 
the  general  language  of  Northern  Africa  before  the  period  of  the 
Mahomedan  conquests,  and  that,  so  marked  is  its  affinity  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  the  oriental  languages,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable 
to  consider  it  as  connected  with  the  ancient  Punic — an  opinion  in 
which  M.  Langlis  is  disposed  to  concur. 

The  wide  difiusion  of  a  language  of  which  so  little  is  known,  and 
which  has  been  a  subject  of  so  much  discussion,  is  thus  accounted 
for  in  the  geographical  memoir  of  Bello,  the  sultan  of  the  Fella* 
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tabs,  an  extract  from  which  Mr.  Clapperton  procured  at  Sacka^ 
too: 

^  While  Africns  reigned  oyer  Yemen,  and  the  Barbara  in  Syria,  the 
inhahitants  of  the  latter  conntrj,  beinff  oppressed  by  the  iniauities  and 
impietj  of  their  rulers,  applied  to  Amcus  to  deliyer  them  from  their 
kmds,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  him 
«i  their  legal  sovereign.  He  marched  against  the  Barbara,  fought  aiid 
destroyed  tliem,  except  the  children,  whom  he  kept  in  Yemen  as  slaydS 
and  soldiers.  After  his  death,  and  the  lapse  of  a  long  period,  they  re- 
belled against  Hemeera,  who  then  ruled  Yemen.  He  fought  and  turned 
them  out  of  that  country ;  whence  they  emigrated  to  a  spot  near  Ahya* 
sinia,  where  they  took  refuge.  They  then  went  to  Kanoom,  and  setr 
tied  there  as  strangers,  under  the  goremment  of  the  Tawar^k,  who 
were  a  tribe  related  to  them,  and  called  Amakeetan.^ — Appendix^  p.  159. 

In  another  place,  the  sultan  says  ^  the  Tawarfeks  are  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Barbar,  who  spread  themselves  over  Africa  at 
the  time  of  its  conquest  -^  adding,  that  ^  some  consider  them  sprung 
from  Abraham,  but  others  from  Gog  and  Magog,  whom  the  two* 
borned  Alexander  immured.'* 

Dr.  Oudney  has  given  what  he  calb  an  alphabet  of  this  lam 
guage,  some  of  the  characters  of  which  approach  nearly  to  the 
more  ancient  forms  of  the  Greek  letters ;  these  they  may  liavc 
acquired  in  Syria.  Not  a  single  word  of  the  language,  however, 
has  he  furnished ;  and  as  Captain  Lyon  did  not  fulfil  the  promise 
be  made,  of  printing  a  vocabulary,  we  remain  in  almost  total  ig^ 
norance  as  to  its  elements  and  structure.  We  hope  that  Mr^^Laing 
will  not  omit  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  which  a  lone 
journey  through  the  Tuarick  country  will  afford  him*  It  would 
be  a  curious  circumstance,  indeed,  if  it  should  be  dtscovared,  from 
their  language,  and  any  writings  they  may  possess,  that  these 
people  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  colony  of  Dido. 

At  length,  after  many  provoking  delays,  the  whole  cavalcade 
left  Mourzuk  on  the  29th  of  November.  They  had  before  them 
a  wide  waste  of  eight  hundred  English  miles,  hitherto  untrod  by 
any  European  foot  except  that  of  Hornemann.  Itocci^ed  them 
sixty-eight  days  in  crossing,  being  about  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
a  day,  including  halts,  which  were  frequent* 

This  dreary  journey  was  somewhat  enlivened  by  the  jsoitjf 
quarrels,  the  equally  noisy  and  boisterous  mirth,  the  songs,  and 
the  stories  of  the  Arab  escort.  ^  Arabic  songs,'  says  Denbam^ 
^  go  to  the  heart,  and  excite  greatly  the  passions.  I  have  seen  a 
cn*cle  of  Arabs  straining  their  eyes  with  a  fixed  attention  at  one 
moment,  and  bursting  with  loud  laughter  at  the  next,  meltrog 

I'll  ■— -^1— — ^— M^^— P— ■— *i—       11  '  ■    ■    < 

*  Salami,  the  translator,  observieey  that  Alricas,  as  appears  from  •<MatS-M>d^s 
HIttory  of  Temeo/  reigned  toon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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into  tears,  and  clasping  their  hands  in  all  the  ecstasy  of  grief  and 
syrapalhy.' 

Part  of  one  of  their  extemporary  songs  is  thus  rendered  by 
Major  Denham: — 

^  My  hopes  are  but  as  the  fantastic  dreams  of  night ;  yet  with  this 
hopelessness  my  love  does  but  increase,  even  as  a  star  shines  the  brightest 
in  the  blackest  night.  O !  Mabrooka  I  thy  head  sinks  too  with  sorrow  at 
losing  him  whose  thoughts  are  still  of  thee ;  but  as  the  desert  bird*  drops 
and  smooths  its  wing  but  to  display  the  richness  of  its  plumage,  so  will 
thy  silent  grief  but  cause  thee  to  appear  with  increased  charms  P 

Another,  of  a  very  different  character,  is  thus  given  by  Clap- 
perton : — 

'  Give  flesh  to  the  hyenas  at  day-break  : 

Oh  !  the  broad  spears. 
The  spear  of  the  sultan  is  the  broadest : 

Oh !  the  broad  spears. 
God  is  great ! — I  wax  fierce  as  a  beast  of  prey  r 

Oh !  the  broad  spears.^t 

The  country  very  gradually  approached  to  the  semblance  of 
vegetation,  and  at  length,  at  Lari,  they  got  sight  of  the  great  lake 
Tsad :  ^  My  heart  bounded  within  me,'  says  Denham,  ^  at  this 
prospect,  for  I  believed  this  lake  to  be  the  key  to  the  great  object 
of  our  search/  The  Kanem  people,  or  Kanemboo,  inhabit  Lari : 
the  women,  we  are  told,  are  good-looking,  laughing  negresses,  and 
all  but  naked.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  an  anxiety  to  pay  an 
immediate  visit  to  the  Tsad.     Accordingly,  says  Denham  : 

^  By  sun-rise  I  was  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  armed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  multitude  of  birds,  who,  all  unconscious  of  my  purpose^ 
seemed  as  it  were  to  welcome  our  arrival.  Flocks  of  geese  and  wild 
ducks,  of  a  most  beautiful  plumage,  were  quietly  feeding  at  within  half 
pistol  shot  of  where  1  stood ;  and  not  being  a  very  keen  or  inhuman 
sportsman,  for  the  terms  appear  to  me  to  be  synonymous,  my  purpose 
ox  deadly  warfare  was  almost  shaken.  As  1  moved  towards  them  they 
only  changed  their  places  a  httle  to  the  right  or  left,  and  appeared  to 
have  no  idea  of  the  hostility  of  my  intentions.  All  this  was  really  so 
new,  that  I  hesitated  to  abuse  the  confidence  with  which  they  regarded 
me,  and  very  quietly  sat  down  to  contemplate  the  scene  before  me. 
Pelicans,  cranes,  four  and  five  feet  in  height,  grey,  variegated,  and 
white,  were  scarcely  so  many  yards  from  my  side,  and  a  bird,  between 
a  snipe  and  a  woodcock,  resembling  both,  and  larger  than  either  ;  im- 
mense spoonbills  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  widgeon,  teal,  yellow-legged 
plover,  and  a  hundred  species  of  (to  me  at  least)  unknown  water  fowl, 
were  sporting  before  me ;  and  it  was  long  before  1  could  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  dwellers  on  these  waters  by  firing  a  gun.^ — p.  46. 
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t  This  may  remiod  the  reader  of  the  beginojng  of  the  song  of  Lodbrok. 
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Prom  hence  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  was  well  clothed 
with  wood.  At  length  they  approached  Kouka,  the  residence  of 
the  sheikh  who  rules  over  Bornou  : — 

^  I  had  ridden  on  a  short  distance  in  front  of  Boo-Khaloom»  with  hit 
train  of  Arabs,  all  mounted,  and  dressed  out  in  their  best  apparel ;  and, 
from  the  thickness  of  the  trees,  soon  lost  sight  of  them,  fancying  that  the 
road  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  rode  still  onwards,  and  on  approaching 
«  spot  less  thicklj  planted,  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  in  front  of 
me  a  bodj  of  several  thousand  cavalry  drawn  up  in  line,  and  extending 
right  and  left  quite  as  far  as  I  could  see;  and,  checking  my  horse,  I  waited 
the  arrival  of  my  party,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  acacia. 
The  Bornou  troops  remained  quite  steady,  without  noise  or  confusion ; 
and  a  few  horsemen,  who  were  moving  about  in  front  giving  directions, 
were  the  only  persons  out  of  the  ranks.  On  the  Arabs  appearing  in  sight, 
a  shout,  or  yell,  wasg^ven  by  the  sheikh'^s  people,  which  rent  the  air: 
a  blast  was  blown  from  their  rude  instruments  of  music  equally  loud, 
and  they  moved  on  to  meet  Boo-Khaloom  and  his  Arabs.  There  was  an 
appearance  of  tact  and  manngeroent  in  their  movements  which  astonish* 
ed  me  :  three  separate  small  bodies,  from  the  centre  and  each  flank,  kept 
charging  rapidly  towards  us,  to  within  a  few  feet  of  our  horses^  heads, 
without  checking  the  speed  of  their  own  until  the  moment  of  their  lialt, 
whHe  the  whole  body  moved  onwards.  These  parties  were  mounted  od 
small  but  very  perfect  bones,  who  stopped,  and  wheeled  from  their  ut- 
most speed  with  great  precision  and  expertness,  shaking  their  speaia 
over  their  heads,  exclaiming,  ^^  Barea!  barca!  Alia  kiakhum  eAo,  aUa 
cheraga ! — Blessing !  blessing !  Sons  of  your  country !  Sons  of  your 
country  V*  and  returning  quickly  to  the  front  of  the  body,  in  order  to 
repeat  the  charge.  While  all  this  was  going  oa,  they  closed  in  their 
right  and  left  flanks,  and  surrounded  the  Uttie  body  of  Arab  warriors  so 
completely,  as  to  give  the  compliment  of  welcoming  them  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  declaration  of  their  contempt  for  their  weakness. 
I  am  quite  sure  this  was  premeditated ;  we  were  all  so  closely  pressed 
as  to  be  nearly  smothered,  and  in  some  danger  from  the  crowding  of 
the  horses  and  clashing  of  spears.  Moving  on  was  impossible ;  and  we 
therefore  came  to  a  full  stop :  our  chief  was  much  enraged,  but  it  was  all 
to  no  purpose,  he  was  only  answered  by  shrieks  of  ^^  Welcome !"  and 
spears  most  unpleasantly  rattled  over  our  heads  expressive  of  the  same 
feeling.  This  annoyance  was  not  however  of  long  duration ;  Barca 
Gana,  the  sheikhas  first  general,  a  negro  of  a  noble  aspect,  clothed  in  a 
figured  silk  tobe«  and  mounted  on  a  beautiful  Mandara  horse,  made  bia 
appearance ;  and,  af\er  a  little  delay,  the  rear  was  cleared  of  those  who 
liad  pressed  in  upon  us,  and  we  moved  on,  although  but  very  slowly,  from 
the  frequent  impediment  thrown  in  our  way  by  these  wild  equestrians. 

^  The  sheikhas  negroes,  as  they  were  called,  meaning  the  black  chiefs 
and  favourites,  all  raised  to  that  rank  by  some  deed  of  bravery,  were 
habited  in  coats  of  mail  composed  of  iron  chain,  which  covered  them 
from  the  throat  to  the  knees,  dividing  behmd,  and  coming  on  each  side 
of  the  horse  ;  some  of  them  had  helmets,  or  rather  skull-caps,  of  the^ 
same  metal|  with  chin-pieces,  all  sufficiently  strong  to  ward  off  the  shock 
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of  a  spear.  Their  horses'  beads  were  also  defended. by  pbftes  of  ifoii, 
brass,  and  silver,  just  leaTing  sofficient  room  for  the  eyes  of  the  anlmaL' 
— pp.  62 — 64. 

These  coats  of  mail  are  not  uncommon  in  the  East,  among  the 
Georgians  and  Circassians,  and  were  undoubtedly  brought  from 
thence  by  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes.  Dr.  Meyrick  observes  that 
the  scale-armour  for  horse  and  man,  worn  by  the  Parthians,  and 
sculptured  on  the  Trajan  Column,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  guards  of  the  sheikh  of  Bornou,  and  that  their  skull- 
cap is  precisely  like  the  Parthian  helmet.  As  that  was  afterwards 
adopted  in  the  Roman  army,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  Its  use  (noticed  by  Burckbardt)  in  the  eastern  districts  of  At- 
rica  bordering  on  the  Nile  and  the  Bahr  el  Abiad. 

The  intoduction  to  El  Kanemy,  ^  the  Sheikh  of  the  Koran,'  and 
named  also  ^  the  Sheikh  of  Spears,'  had  nothing  remarkable  in  it« 
The  fatigued  travellers  immediately  experienced  bis  hospitality 
in  presents  of  bullocks,  camel-loads  of  wheat  and  rice,  leatbera 
skins  of  butter,  jars  of  honey  in  the  comb,  Sic.  &c.  About  a 
week  after  their  arrival  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  black  suUaa  of 
Bornou,  who  dwells  at  the  city  of  Bimie,  sixteen  or  eighteen  aiileft 
IroDn  Koiika.  The  sheikh,  in  rescuing  Bornou  out  of  the  bands  cS 
the  Felatahs,  adopted  the  policy  of  retaining  on  the  throne  the 
native  sovereign,  while  he  himself  took  possession  of  aH  the 
power;  just  as  we  kept  the  great  Mogul,  the  nabobs  of Oude, Ar- 
cot,  and  other  native  princes  in  India.  Previous  to  their  intro- 
duction to  this  nominal  potentate,  a  plentiful  repast,  in  70  dishes, 
sufficient  for  400  people,  was  served  up,  the  meats  consisting  of 
mutton  and  poultry,  baked,  boiled,  and  stewed.  In  the  morning  they 
were  conducted  to  the  front  of  his  residence,  where  about  300  of 
his  court  were  assembled,  squatting  on  the  ground  before  the  sul- 
tan, but  with  their  backs  towards  him. 

^  He  was  seated  in  a  sort  of  cage  of  cane  or  wood,  near  the  door  of  bis 
garden,  on  a  seat  which  at  the  distance  appeared  to  be  covered  with  silk 
or  satin,  and  though  the  railing  looked  upon  the  assembly  before  him, 
who  formed  a  sort  of  semicircle  extending  from  his  seat  to  nearly  where 
W€  were  waiting.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  and  grotesque  than 
aome,  nay  all,  of  the  figures  who  formed  this  court.  Here  was  all  the 
outward  show  of  poo»p  and  grandeur,  without  one  particle  of  the  staple 
commodity,  power,  to  plead  its  excuse ;  he  reigns  and  governs  by  the 
•ufferance  of  the  sheikh :  and  the  better  to  answer  )us  views,  by  making 
him  more  popular  with  all  parties,  the  sultan  is  amused  by  indulging  in 
all  the  folly  and  big<»try  of  the  ancient  negro  sovereigns.  Large  bellies 
and  large  heads  are  indispensable  for  those  who  serve  the  court  of  Bor- 
nou; Md  those  who  unfortunately  possess  not  the  former  by  nature,  or 
on  whom  lustiness  will  not  be  forced  by  cramming,  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency of  protuberance  by  a  wadding,  which,  as  &ey  sit  on  the  horse, 
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fifes  thetelhr  the  curious  appearance  of  banging  oyer  the  pccnnel  of 
the  saddle.  The  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  shirts,  of  different  colonrSi 
that  thej  wear  one  over  the  other,  help  a  little  to  increase  this  great« 
ness  of  person :  the  head  is  enveloped  in  folds  of  oMislin  or  linen  of 
yarioos  colours,  though  mostlj  white,  so  as  to  deform  it  at  nmch  m 
possible ;  and  those  whose  turban  seemed  to  be  the  most  studied  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  head  appear  completely  on  one  side.  Besides 
this  they  are  hung  all  over  with  charms,  inclosed  in  little  red  leather 
parcels,  strung  together ;  the  horse,  also,  has  them  round  his  neck,  io 
front  of  his  head,  and  about  the  saddle.^ — pp.  78,  79. 

On  their  return  our  travellers  visited  Angornow,  the  largest 
town  in  Bornou,  said  to  contain  at  least  30,OdO  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  greatest  market  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

^  The  public  market  is  on  a  Wednesday,  and  attended  sometimes  by 
eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  as  the  natives  say,  in  peaceabla 
times ;  but  there  was  a  very  good  market  this  day  in  an  open  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  which  is  held  every  evening.  Fish,  flesli,  and 
fowls  were  in  abundance,  dressed  and  undressed,  and  tomatas,  and 
onions,  but  no  other  vegetables. — Again  my  excessive  whiteness  be- 
came a  cause  of  both  pity  and  astonishment,  if  not  disgust :  a  crowd 
JUlowed  me  through  the  market,  others  fled  at  my  approach,  some  of 
Hie  women  oversetting  their  merchandize,  by  their  over  anxiety  to 
get  out  o(  my  way ;  and  although  two  of  them  were  so  struck  with  as- 
tonishment as  to  remain  fixed  to  the  spot,  unconscious  of  the  escapeof 
their  companions,  they  no  sooner  perceived  me  quite  close  to  then^ 
than  they  too  ran  ofi^  irresistibly  afiurighted.' — p.  80. 

Our  travellers  had  not  been  many  weeks  at  Kouka,  before  they 
discovered  that  the  numerous  escort  of  Arabs,  furnished  by  the  old 
Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  was  meant,  as  we  have  observed,  for  a  very 
different  purpose  from  that  of  their  protection,  and  that  Boo« 
Khaloom,  who  commanded  it,  had  express  orders  to  negociate 
with  the  sheikh  for  a  joint  grazzie^  or  slave-hunting  expeidition^ 
from  which  he,  the  bashaw,  calculated  to  receive,  as  his  share, 
some  two  or  three  thousand  slaves*  It  is  supposed  the  sheik|i 
did  not  willingly  embark  in  this  atrocious  proceeding,  though  he 
ultimately  lent  his  assistance  in  making  up  the  number  of  the  raSK 
rauding  army  to  three  thousand  men,  the  chief  command  of  whom* 
was  given  to  his  favourite  general,  Barca  Gana,  a  Soudan  black' 
slave,  of  uncommon  bravery,  great  quickness  of  observation,  and, 
like  his  master,  of  a  gentle  and  pleasing  disposition.  Major  Den- 
ham  accompanied  this  srazzie  to  witness  in  what  manner  such  an' 
army  would  behave.  Their  march  through  a  woody  country  ii 
thus  descri})ed  :  .    / 

^  Chiefs  in  this  part  of  Africa  are  accompanied  by  as  many  penoftal 
followers  as  they  tlunk  proper  to  maintain,  both  as  horse  and  footv^en : 
some  of  them  form  the  band,  if  1  may  so  call  it.    Barca  Gana  had  fire 
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moonted,  who  kept  closo  behind  him^  three  of  whom  carried  a  sort  ot 
dram,  which  buog  roand  their  necks,  and  heat  time  while  they  sang 
extempore  songfs ;  one  carried  a  small  pipe  made  of  a  reed,  and  the  other 
blew,  on  a  buffaloes  horn,  load  and  deep-toned  blasts,  as  we  moved 
through  the  wood :  but  by  far  the  most  entertaining  and  osefal  were 
the  ranning  footmen,  who  preceded  the  kashella,  and  acted  as  pioneers : 
they  were  twelve  in  number,  and  carried  long  forked  poles,  with  wliich 
they,  with  great  dexterity,  kept  back  the  branches,  as  they  moved  on  at 
a  quick  pace,  constantly  keeping  open  a  path,  which  would  withovt 
them  really  have  been  scarcely  passable ;  they,  besides  this,  were  con- 
stantly crying  aloud  something  about  the  road,  or  the  expedition,  as 
they  went  on.  For  example :  '^  Take  care  of  the  holes ! — av<^d  thm 
branches ! — Here  is  the  road  ! — take  care  of  the  tulloh ! — ^its  brancliea 
are  like  spears — worse  than  spears !  Keep  off  the  branches !"  ^  For 
whom  r  ^'  Barca  Gana.''— '^  Who  in  battle  is  like  rolling  of  thimderr' 
^^  Barca  Gkina  !^' — ^^  Now  for  Mandara ! — now  for  the  Kerdles  I — now 
for  the  battle  of  spears ! — Who  is  our  leader  V^  ^*  Barca  Gaoa.'^ — 
**  Here  is  the  wadey,  but  no  water." — "  God  be  praised  !" — "  In  battle, 
who  spreads  terror  around  him  like  a  buffalo  in  his  rage  V^  ^^  Barca 
Gana."  '—pp.  106,  106. 

The  three  thousand  men  were  all  cavalry,  except  about  ei^htj 
Arabs  on  foot.  On  approaching  Mora^  the  capital  of  Manoara, 
the  black  Sultan  came  out  to  meet  them. 

^  At  about  a  mile  from  this  town,  we  saw  before  us  the  sultan  of 
Mandara,  surrounded  by  about  five  hundred  horsemen,  posted  on  a 
rising  ground  ready  to  receive  us,  when  Barca  Gana  instantly  com- 
manded a  halt.  Different  parties  now  charged  up  to  the  front  of  our 
line,  and  wheeling  suddenly  round,  charged  back  again  the  sultan. 
These  people  were  finely  dressed  in  Soutan  tobes  of  dlmerent  colours ; 
dark  blue,  and  striped  with  yellow  and  red ;  bomouses  of  coarse  scar- 
let cloth;  with  large  turbans  of  white  or  dark  coloured  cotton.  Their 
horses  were  really  beautiful,  larger  and  more  powerful  tlian  any  found 
in  Bomou,  and  they  managed  them  with  great  skill.  The  sultan's 
Ifuard  was  composed  of  thirty  of  his  sons,  all  mounted  on  very  superior 
horses,  clothed  in  striped  silk  tobes ;  and  the  skin  of  the  tiger-cat  and 
leopard  forming  their  shabracks,  which  hung  fully  over  their  horses^ 
haunches.  After  these  had  returned  to  their  station  in  front  of  the 
flultan,  we  approached  at  full  speed  in  our  turn,  hatting  with  the  guard 
between  us  and  the  royal  presence.  The  parley  then  commenced, 
and  the  object  of  Boo-Khaloom^s  visit  having  been  explained,  we  re- 
tired again  to  the  place  we  had  left ;  while  the  sultan  returned  to  the 
town,  preceded  by  several  men  blowing  long  pipes,  not  unlike  clario- 
nets, ornamented  with  shells,  and  two  immense  trumpets  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  long,  borne  by  men  on  horseback,  made  of  pieces  of 
hollow  wood,  with  a  brass  mouth-piece,  the  sounds  of  which  were  not 
uopleasing.'— p.  110,  111. 

T\e  hills  behind  Mora  were  crowded  with  Kirdy  or  Kaffir  vil- 
lages, which  Boo-K(ialoom  and  his  Arabs  viewed  with  great 
eagerness  and  with  longing  eyes,  calling  out  to  each  other,  *  This 
will  do.'    Mandara.  however,  was  not  disposed  to  let  them  poach 
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on  his  own  manors,  or  rather  to  allow  a  battue  on  one  of  his  best 
and  most  conveniently  situated  preserves  ;  but  the  appearance  of 
soch  a  force  bivouacking  in  the  valley  was  a  most  appalling  sight 
to  the  unfortunate  villagers,  some  of  whom  were  observed  to  be 
running  ofi^  whilst  others  came  to  Mora  to  bring  presents  and  to 
supplicate  for  mercy.  The  following  is  a  description  of  these 
poor  savages : — 

'  The  people  of  Mosgow,  whose  countrjr  it  was  at  first  reported  (ai- 
thoiigh  without  foundation)  that  the  Arabs  were  to  plunder,  sent  two 
kondred  head  of  their  fellow  creatures,  besides  other  presents,  to  the 
•nltao,  with  more  than  fifty  horses.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  horse- 
men,  mounted  on  small,  fiery,  and  verj  well  formed  steeds  of  about  four- 
teen hands  high,  with  a  numerous  train,  were  the  bearers  of  these  giAs 
—and  a  most  eitraordinary  appearance  they  made.  I  saw  them  on  their 
leaving  the  sultanas  palace ;  and  both  then,  and  on  their  entrance,  they 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  pouring  sand  on  their  heads,  and  utter- 
ing the  most  piteous  cries.  The  horsemen,  who  were  chiefs,  were  co- 
vered only  by  the  skin  of  a  goat  or  leopard,  so  contrived  as  to  hang  over 
the  leA  shoulder,  with  the  head  of  the  animal  on  the  breast ;  and  being 
confined  round  the  middle,  was  made  to  reach  nearly  halfway  down  the 
thigh,  the  skin  of  the  tail  and  legs  being  also  preserved.  On  their  heads, 
which  were  covered  with  long  woolly,  or  rather  bristly,  hair,  coming 

Siuite  over  their  eyes,  they  wore  a  cap  of  the  skin  of  the  goat,  or  some 
ox-like  animal ;  round  their  arms,  and  in  their  ears,  were  rings  of  what 
to  me  appeared  to  be  bone  ;  and  round  the  necks  of  each  were  from  one 
to  rix  strings  of  what  I  was  assured  were  the  teeth  of  the  enemies  they 
bad  slain  in  battle;  teeth  and  pieces  of  bone  were  also  pendant  from  the 
dotted  locks  of  their  hair,  and  with  the  red  patches  with  which  their 
body  was  marked  in  different  places,  and  of  which  colour  also  their  own 
teeth  were  stained,  they  reallj  had  a  most  strikingly  wild,  and  truly  sa- 
vage, appearance.  What  very  much  increased  the  interest  1  felt  in 
gazing  upon  these  beings,  who,  to  appearance,  were  the  most  savage  of 
nieir  race,  was  the  positive  assertion  of  Boo-Khaloom  that  they  were 
Christians.  1  had  certainly  no  other  argument  at  the  moment  to  use,  in 
refutation  of  his  position,  than  their  most  unchristian-like  appearance 
and  deportment ;  in  this  he  agreed,  but  added,  ^^  Wolla  Insara,  they  are 
Christians  !^^  Some  of  them,  however,  begging  permission  to  regale  them- 
selves on  the  remains  of  a  horse,  which  had  «died  during  the  night  in  our 
camp,  gave  me,  as  1  thought,  an  unanswerable  argument  against  him. 
I  can  scarcely,  howiever,  at  this  moment  forget  how  disconcerted  I  felt 
when  he  replied,  ^^  That  is  nothing :  1  certainly  never  heard  of  Chris- 
tians eating  dead  horse-flesh,  but  I  know  they  eat  the  flesh  of  swine, 
and  God  knows  that  is  worse  !'^  ^^  Grant  me  patience  !'^  exclaimed  I 
to  myself;  ^^  this  is  almost  too  much  to  bear,  and  to  be  silent.^' 

^  1  endeavoured,  by  means  of  one  of  the  Mandara  people,  to  ask  some 
questions  of  some  of  these  reputed  Christians,  but  my  attempts  were 
fruitless ;  they  would  hold  no  intercourse  with  any  one ;  and,  on  gain- 
ing permission,  carried  off'  the  carcass  of  the  horse  to  the  mountains, 
where,  by  the  fires  which  blazed  during  the  night,  and  the  yells  that 
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reached  our  tars,  they  no  doubt  hehl  their  savage  and  brate!  feast^-^ 
pp.  118,  119. 

Shortly  after  this  the  whole  army  left  Mandara,  and  proceeded 
southwards  to  the  feet  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains^  a  part,  no 
doubt,  of  the  Jibbel  Kumra,  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Here 
they  made  an  attack  on  some  Felatah  villages,  and  were  com- 
pletely beaten ;  Boo-Khaloom  was  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  and 
Major  Denham  narrowly  escaped  with  life,  after  being  wounded, 
taken,  and  stripped  quite  naked,  the  particulars  of  which  we  haTe 
already  detailed,  (Nos.LyilL  and  LXII.)"*.  There  is  something 
very  striking  in  the  easy  and  natural  yet  bold  and  highly  pictur- 
esque manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  gallant  soldier^s  story  is  told 
by  himself.  Indeed  the  frank  and  manly  tone  of  the  whole  of  Ma- 
jor Denham^s  personal  narrative  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

The  next  excursion  of  our  travellers  was  to  Old  Birnie,  Gam* 
barou,  and  other  deserted  towns  now  in  ruins,  to  the  jvestward  of 
Kouka,  and  mostly  along  the  banks  of  the  Yeou.  On  this  expe* 
ditkni  they  proceeded  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
•heikh,  who,  in  person,  with  his  Kanemboo  spearmen  to  the 
amount  of  eight  or  nine  thousand,  and  five  thousand  Shouaa  Arabs 
and  Bornou  men,  had  undertaken  it  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
to  submission  the  people  of  iVlunga, — a  province  which  had  never 
thoroughly  acknowleaged  the  sheikhas  supremacy,  but  had  now 
thrown  on  all  restraint,  and  put  to  death  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  Shouaas.  We  have  little  to  notice  on  this  expedi- 
tbn  except  the  manner  of  the  sheikhas  taking  the  field  with  his 
Kanemboo  spearmen,  who  had  materially  assisted  htm  in  wrest* 
ing  Bornou  from  the  hands  of  the  Felatahs. 

'  ^  He  was  mounted  on,a  very  beautiful  bright  bay  horse  from  Mandara, 
mud  took  his  station  on  the  north  side  of  the  circle  ;  while  the  Kanem* 
boos' were  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  extremity  in  close  column,  \o  the 
iiusiber  of  nine  thousand.  On  the  signal  being  made  for  them  \o  ad- 
vance, they  uttered  a  yell,  or  shriek,  exceeding  any  thing  io  shrillness  I 
terer  heard ;  then  advanced,  by  tribes  of  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand each.  They  were  perfectly  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  rather 
fantastical  belt  of  goat  or  sheep^s  skin,  with  the  hair  outwards,  round 
fheir  middles,  and  a  few  fabkas  (narrow  strips  of  cloth,  the  money  of 
the  country,)  round  their  heads,  and  brought  under  the  nose  ;  their  arms 

*  The  funeral  song  of  the  Fezzaneers,  in  honour  of  their  slain  chief,  is  thus  translated 
(titerally)  in  Major  Denham^s  appendix.  *0h  !  trust  not  to  the  gun  and  the  sword! 
The  spear  of  the  unbelierer  prevails !  Boo-Khaloom,  the  good  and  the  brave,  has 
fidlen !  Who  shall  be  safe  ?  Men  hang  their  heads  in  sorrow;  while  women  wring  their 
hands,  rending  the  air  with  their  cries  !  As  a  shepherd  is  to  his  flock,  so  was  Boo-Kha- 
loom  to  Fezzan  !  Give  him  songs !  Give  him  music  !  What  words  can  equal  his  praise  ? 
Ifit  bear t  was  as  large  as  the  desert !  His  coffers  were  like  the  rich  overflowings  fVoai 
the  udder  of  the  she-ca,mel,  comforting  and  uoar ishiog  those  around  him !  His  badjr 
lies  in  the  land  of  the  heathen  I    The  poisoned  arrow  of  the  unbeliever  {H-evails  T 
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are  a  spear  aDd  shield,  with  a  dagger  on  the  left  arm  ref«rsed,  seeorecl 
by  a  nag  which  goes  oa  the  wrist,  the  point  numiag  up  the  ano^  and 
the  handle  downwards. 

Kim  neariog  the  spot  where  the  sheikh  had  pkc^^  himself  they  Quick- 
ened their  pace,  and,  after  striking  their  spears  against  their  shields  for 
some  seconds,  which  had  an  extremely  grand  and  slunning  effect,  tbej 
filed  off  to  the  outside  of  the  circle,  where  they  again  formed,  and 
awaited  their  companions,  who  succeeded  them  in  the  same  order. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  great  deal  of  affection  between  these  troops  and 
the  sheikh ;  he  spurred  bis  horse  onwards  into  the  midst  of  some  of  tha 
tribes  as  they  came  up,  and  spoke  to  them,  while  the  men  crowded  roond 
faim,  kissing  his  feet,  and  the  stirri^s  of  his  saddle.  It  was  a  moat 
plesddng  sight ;  he  seemed  to  feel  how  much  his  present  elevation  waa 
awing  to  their  exertions,  while  they  displayed  a  devotion  and  attach- 
asent  deaenring  and  denoting  the  greatest  confidence.^ — pp.  165,  166. 

The  rainy  season  of  course  suspended  all  excursions,  and  the 
residence  of  our  trarellers  at  Kouka  was  dreary  enough.  Ded* 
ham  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  who  retained  his  health  pretty 
well.  Dr.  Oudney,  Clapperton,  and  Hillman,  were  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  death,  by  fever  and  ague,  and  incapable  of  doing 
any  thing  for  the  greater  part  of  the  lime.  When  Hillman  was 
able  to  work,  he  made  several  pieces  of  furniture  for  the  sheikh^ 
end  mounted  two  old  swivels  on  carriages.  On  one  occasion  the 
sheikh  sent  him  a  present  of  gubbuk  (current  money),  which 
Hillman  returned,  with  the  true  and  honest  pride  of  an  English 
seaman,  saying,  ^  No !  the  king  of  England  pays  me,  I  donH 
want  that :  but  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  sheikh  nevertheless,' 
Major  Denham  amused  and  terrified  the  people  by  firing  off  a 
few  Congreve  rockets,  which  occasioned  an  universal  scream  that 
lasted  for  some  seconds ;  but  the  effects  were  not  so  eerious  here 
as  the  major  says  they  were  at  Mourzuk,  where  ^  several  ladtea 
lost  all  present  hopes  of  blessing  their  husbands  with  little  pledges 
of  love.'  Towards  the  close  of  the  years  1824,  however,  the  rains 
having  ceased,  our  travellers  thought  themselves  so  far  recovered 
as  to  oe  able  to  resume  their  researches.  Major  Denham  set  out 
to  the  southward,  to  visit  Loggun  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sharj, 
^sketchof  which  journey  we  have  already  given  in  a  former  NumJ 
ber.  Dr.  Oudney,  ill  as  he  was,  and  evidently  in  the  last  stagd 
of  a  consumption,  and  Captain  Clapperton,  set  out  for  Soudan^ 
having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  sheikh,  who  gave  them 
a  respectable  Arab  merchant  of  the  name  of  El  Wordee  to  attend 
them  as  a  guide. 

These  journeys,  as  we  have  before  stated,  were  fatal  to  two 
of  the  travellers ;  to  Lieutenant  Toole,  who,  though  just  arriired 
ffom  a  rapid  and  fatiguing  journey  across  the  desert,  deter- 
mined to  accompany  Denham,  and  to  Dr.  Oudney.    The  death 
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of  the  latter  was  somewhat  hastened  hj  the  extreme  cold  of  ibe 
climate  at  this  period  of  the  year.  The  lowest  temperature,  how* 
ever,  which  we  find  noted  down,  is  42^  of  Fahrenheit,eariy  in  the 
Inorning ;  but  the  descent  of  the  mercury  is  not  registered,  when 
^  the  water  in  the  shallow  vessels  crusted  with  thin  flakes  of  ice, 
and  the  water-skins  themselves  were  frozen  as  hard  as  a  board ;' 
not  the  *  water  in  the  skins/  as  some  French  sai>ans  have  mis« 
stated  the  fact,  in  order  to  prove  it  impossible. 

Clapperton's  narrative  of  his  journey,  throujgh  the  new  and  un- 
trodden country  of  Soudan,  could  not  fail  of  being  interesting; 
and  the  unaffected  and  manly  style  in  which  it  is  written  makes 
amends  for  the  want  of  many  particulars  that  would  have  been 
most  acceptable*  It  was  at  Murmur  that  his  companion  died. 
It  is  a  town  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Felatah  empire,  to  the 
sovereign  of  which  he  was  proceeding*  This  province  is  called 
Katagum,  the  capital  of  which,  bearing  the  same  name,  is  situated 
in  lat.  \T  17'  N«  and  long.  IT  E. ;  and  is  described  as  the 
strongest  city  the  traveller  had  seen  since  he  left  Tripoli :  and 
cohtaming  from  7,000  to  8,000  inhabitants.  The  province,  which 
before  the  Felatah  conquest  belonged  to  Bornou,  is  said  to  be 
able  to  send  into  the  field  about  4,000  horse  and  30,000  foot, 
variously  armed  with  bows,  swords,  and  spears.  Grain,  cotton, 
bullocks,  and  slaves  are  its  staple  articles  of  trade  \  and  here,  for 
the  first  time,  our  traveller  met  with  cowrie  shells  circulating  as 
the  medium  of  exchange.  The  whole  province  is  flat  like  Bor- 
nou, and  is  fertilized  by  the  Yeou  and  its  overflowings,  well  cul- 
tivated in  many  parts,  and  highly  productive.  The  peonle  are 
chiefly  Bornouese,  and,like  them,  extremely  attentive  and  obliging 
to  strangers.  The  governor  of  Katagum  sent  out  a  guard  of 
honour  to  meet  our  traveller  and  conduct  him  to  the  city,  received 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  asked  if  he  wished  for  slaves,  or 
any  thing  else,  for  whatever  he  had  or  could  procure  was  at  bis 
disposal. 

A  man,  who  for  the  first  time  witnessed  the  effect  of  a  rifle- 
gun,  would  naturally  be  struck  with  astonishment.  To  huDK>ur 
this  governor,  Clapperton  fired  bis  twice,  and  hit  the  mark  both 
times,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  yards,  when  the  other 
called  out,  ^  The  Lord  preserve  me  from  devils  !^  but,  says  Clap- 
perton, >  he  threw  over  my  shoulders  a  handsome  tobe,  in  token 
of  his  approbation/ 

T(ie  country  beyond  Katagum  began  to  change  its  character, 
rising  into  ridges  of  hills,  running  east  and  west,  their  summits 
covered  with  trees,  and  their  sides  and  the  valleys  well  peopled 
and  cultivated,  while  numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  grazing  on 
the  plains.    Crowds  of  people  were  passing  on  the  road  on  their 
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return  from  the  Kano  market,  some  carrying  their  goods  on  their 
beads,  some  on  bullocks,  and  others  on  asses.  As  our  traveller 
advanced,  the  hills  became  broken,  and  large  detached  blocks  of 
stone  ^  gave  a  romantic  appearance  to  the  neat  huts  clustering 
round  the  base,  and  to  the  fine  plantations  of  cotton,  tobacco,  ana 
indigo,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  rows  of  date 
trees,  and  are  shaded  by  other  large  umbrageous  trees,  of  whose 
names  \  am  ignorant.'  He  passed  several  walled  towns,  some  of 
them  deserted,  the  inhabitants  having  been  carried  off  at  the  Fe- 
latah  conquest ;  the  country  however  still  highly  cultivated,  and 
towns  and  villages  numerous.  ^  The  Felatah  women  sat  spinning 
cotton  by  the  road  side,  offering  for  sale  to  the  passing  caravans, 

fussub  water,  roast  meat,  sweet  potatoes,  cashew  nuts,  &c. ;'  and 
e  adds,  ^  from  time  to  time  they  surveyed  themselves,  with  whim- 
sical complacency,  in  a  little  pocket  mirror,'  Clapperton  speaks 
highly  in  praise  of  these  females.  In  his  illness  they  attended 
him  with  as  much  kindness  and  care  as  if  they  had  been  his  near 
relations.  Nor  was  he  in  return  ungrateful,  or  insensible  to  their 
charms.  An  attack  of  the  ague  had  obliged  him  to  halt  and  to 
rest  all  day  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  : — 

^  A  pretty  Felatah  girl,  going  to  market  with  milk  and  butter,  neat 
and  spruce  in  her  attire  as  a  Cheshire  dairy-maid,  here  accosted  me 
wkli  infinite  archness  and  grace.  She  said  I  was  of  her  own  nation ; 
and,  ai)er  much  amusing  small  talk,  1  pressed  her,  in  jest,  to  accom- 
pany me  on  my  journey,  while  she  parried  my  solicitations  with  roguish 
glee,  by  referring  me  to  her  father  and  mother.  I  don't  know  how  it 
happened,  but  her  presence  seemed  to  dispel  the  effects  of  the  agae. 
To  this  trifling  and  innocent  memorial  of  a  face  and  form,  seen  that  day 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  but  which  I  shall  not  readily  forget,  I  may 
add  the  more  interesting  information  to  the  good  housewives  of  my 
own  conntry,  that  the  making  of  batter  such  as  ours  is  confined  to  the 
nation  of  the  Felatahs,  and  that  it  is  both  clean  and  excellent.  So  much 
is  this  domestic  art  cultivated,  that  from  an  usefal  prejudice  or  super- 
stition, it  is  deemed  unlucky  to  sell  new  milk ;  it  may,  however,  be 
bestowed  as  a  gifi  Butter  is  also  made  in  other  parts  of  central  Afri- 
ca, but  sold  in  an  oily  fluid  state  something  like  honey.' — p.  38. 

We  may  here  notice  another  trait  of  innocent  simplicity,  such 
as  we  have  often  been  told  prevailed  once,  but  that  is  a  long  time 
ago,  in  a  certain  country  called  Arcadia, 

<  The  weather  clear  and  fine :  we  rode  to-day  through  little  valleys, 
delightfully  green,  lying  between  high  ridges  of  granite  ;  and,  to  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  there  were  many  clear  springs  issuing  out 
of  the  rocks,  where  young  women  were  employed  drawing  water.  1  ask- 
ed several  times  for  a  gourd  of  water,  by  way  of  excuse  to  enter  into  con- 
▼ersation  with  them.  Bending  gracefully  on  one  knee,  and  displaying 
ist  the  same  time  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  and  eyes  of  the  blackest 
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lustre,  tbej  presented  it  to  me  on  herseback,  and  appeared  higjilj  de- 
lighted when  I  thanked  them  for  their  civilitj :  remarking  to  one 
another,  ^^  Did  you  hear  the  white  man  thank  me  V*  ' — p.  71.  . 

On  the  20th  January  our  traveller  reached  the  city  of  K&BOy 
the  great  emporium  of  the  kingdom  of  Houssa. 

^  The  city  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  about  fifteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  dry 
ditch  along  the  inside,  and  another  on  the  outside.  There  are  fiAeea 
gates,  including  one  lately  built  up.  The  gates  are  of  wood,  covered 
with  sheet  iron,  and  are  regularly  opened  and  shut  at  sunrise  and  sun- 
set.' ^  Not  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  ground  within  the  walls  13 
occupied  by  houses ;  the  vacant  space  is  laid  out  in  fields  and  gardens.^ 
'  The  houses  are  built  of  clay,  and  are  mostly  of  a  square  form,  in  the 
Moorish  ia^ion,  with  a  central  room,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by 
the  trunks  of  palm-trees,  where  visitors  and  strangers  are  received.' 
^  The  governor's  residence  covers  a  large  space,  and  resembles  a  walled 
village.  It  even  contains  a  mosque,  and  several  towers  three  or  four 
stories  high,  with  windows  in  the  European  style,  but  without  glass  or 
frame-work.  It  is  necessary  to  pass  through  two  of  these  towers  te 
order  to  g^ain  the  suite  of  inner  apartments  occupied  by  the  governor.^ 
— pp.  50,  51. 

Extlusive  of  the  numerous  caravans  and  strangers  who  floek  in 
crowds  from  all  parts  of  Africa,  from  the  Mediterraoeao  to  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  from  Sennaar  to  Ashaotee,  Kaso  is 
supposed  to  contain  from  30,000  to  40,000  resident  ifihabitaDtB» 
Tfae  market  appears  to  be  well  regulated. 

^  Particular  quarters  are  appropriated  to  distinct  articles ;  the  smaller 
wares  being  set  out  in  booths  in  the  middle,  end  cattle  and  bulky  come 
vodities  being  eiposed  to  sale  jn  the  out^irts  of  the  market  place : 
woodf  dried  grass,  bean  straw  for  provender,  beans,  Guinea  com,  Indian 
<coro^  wheat,  &c.  are  in  one  quarter;  goats,  sheep,  asses,  huUockSi 
hofses)  and  oamels,  in  another ;  earthenware  and  indigo  in  a  third ;  ver 
Ipetables  and  fruit  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
water  and  musk  melons,  pappaw  fruit,  limes,  cashew  nuts,  plums,  noan- 
ffoes,  shaddocks,  dates,  &c.  in  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  Wheaten  flour 
IS  baked  into  bread  of  three  different  kinds  ;  one  like  mvdSns,  another 
like  our  twists^  and  the  third  a  light  puffy  cake,  with  honey  and  melted 
butter  poured  oyer  it.  Rice  is  also  made  into  little  cakes.  Beef  and 
mutton  are  killed  daily.  Camel  flesh  is  occasionally  to  be  had,  but 
is  oAen  meagre  ;  the  animal  being  commonly  killed,  as  an  Irish  gracier 
niglit  say,  to  save  its  life :  it  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  however,  by 
the  Arabs,  when  the  carcass  is  fkt.  The  native  butchers  are  fully  as 
knowing  as  our  own,  for  they  make  a  few  slashes  to  show  the  fat,  blow 
up  meat,  and  sometimes  even  stick  a  little  sheep's  wool  on  a  leg  of  goat's 
flesh,  to  make  it  pass  with  the  ignorant  for  muttoU'  When  a  fat  bull 
is  brought  to  market  ta  be  killed,  its  horns  ate  died  red  with  hemia; 
dr«mmefs  attend,  a  mob  soon  collects,  theiiewsof  the  auimal^s  size  and 
Atness  spreads,  and  all  run  to  buy.  Near  the  shambles  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  cook-shops  in  the  open  air;  each  consisting  merely  of  a  wood 
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ir6^  stock  romd  with  wo^deo  skewers,  on  which  soMiU  yts  ef  fat  ao^ 
leas  meat,  alterdately  mixed,  and  scarce^  larger  than  a  peDDjpiece  each, 
are  roastiDg.  Every  thing  looks  very  clean  and  comfortable ;  and  a 
woman  does  the  honours  of  the  table,  with  a  mat  dish  cover  placed  on 
her  knees,  from  which  she  serves  her  guests,  who  are  squatted  around 
her.  Ground  gussub  water  is  retailed  at  hand,  to  those  whd  can  afford 
this  beverage  at  their  repast :  the  price,  at  most,'  does  not  exceed 
twenty  cowries,  or  about  two  farthings  and  A?^  ^  farthing,  English 
money,  estimating  the  dollar  at  five  shillings.  Those  who  hate  housea 
eat  at  home ;  women  never  resort  to  cook-shoper,  aod  e^en  at  home  eait 
apart  from  aaen. 

<  The  interior  of  the  market  it  filled  with  stalb  of  bamboo,  laid  oilt 
in  regular  streets ;  where  the  more  costly  wares  are  sok),  and  artickB 
of  dress,  and  other  little  matters  of  use  or  ornament  made  and  repaired. 
Bands  of  musicians  parade  up  and  down  ta  attract  purchasers  to  parti- 
cular tK>oths.  Here  are  displayed  coarse  writing  paper,  of  French  ma- 
nufacture, brought  from  Barbery ;  scissors  and  knives,  of  native  work- 
manship ;  crude  antimony  and  tin,  both  the  produce  of  the  country* ; 
imwrought  silk  of  red  colour,  which  they  make  into  belts  and  slings,  ot 
weave  in  stripes  into  the  finest  cotton  tobes ;  armlets  and  bracelets  ef 
brass;  bead^  of  glass,  coral,  and  amber;  &agtt  rings  of  pewter,  add  a 
few  silver  trinkets,  but  none  of  gold ;  tobes,  turkadees,  and  turhan 
shawls  ;  coarse  woollen  cloths  of  all  colours ;  coarse  calico ;  Moorish 
dresaes;  the  cast-off  gaudy  garbs  of  the  Mamelukes  of  Barbery ;  pieces 
of  Egyptian  linen,  checked  or  striped  with  gold ;  sword  blades  frerm 
Malba^  lie.  kc.  The  market  is  crowded  from  sunrise  to  sunset  every 
day,  net  excepting  their  Sabbath,  which  is  kept  on  Friday.  The  mer- 
chiants  understand  the  benefits  of  monopoly  as  well  as  any  people  in- 
the  world ;  they  take  good  care  never  to  overstock  the  nutrket,  and  if 
any  thing  falls  in  price,  it  is  immediately  withdrawn  for  a  few  days. — 
The  market  is  regelated  with  the  greatest  fairness,  and  the  regulatioas 
are  strictly  and  impartially  enforced.  If  a  tobe  or  turkadee,  purchased 
here,  is  carried  to  Bomou  or  any  other  distant  place,  witlK>ut  being 
opened,  and  is  there  discovered  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  it  is  ima»edieft«ty 
sent  back,  as  a  matter  of  course, — the  name  of  the  dylahy  or  broker, 
Wing  written  inside  every  parcel  In  this  case  the  d^la  must  find 
oat  the  seller,  who,  by.  the  lawvof  Kano,is  forthwith  obliged  to  refund 
the  purchase  money.'— pp.  52,  53. 

It  mety  he  noticed  as  a  singular  fact,  that  oxir  traveller  pur- 
chased in  the  market  of  Kano  an  English  green  cotton  umiDretta 
for  three  Spanish  dollars,  on  which  he  was  allowed  a  discount  of 
S^  per  eeht.;  this  return  being  an  universal  custom,  by  way  of 
blessing,  as  ihey  term  it,  or  *  luck-penny,'  says  Clapperton,'  accord- 
ing to  oar  less  devout  phraseology.'  In  a  separate  part  of  the 
town,  and  under  two  long  covered  sheds,  the  slave  market  is  held, 
one  for  males,  and  the  other  for  females,  of  the  unhappy  race  of 
negroes ;  or  rather  the  contrary,  for  we  are  told  that  ^  slavery  is 
here  so  commoDi  or  the  mind  of  the  slaves  is  so  constituted,  that 
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they  always*  appeared  much  happier  than  their  masters ;  the 
women  especially,  singing  with  the  greatest  glee  all  the  time  cbey 
are  at  work.*  The  negro  is  no  doubt  constitutionally  of  a  very 
gay  disposition,  and  slavery  here  is  not  exactly  what  it  is  in  the 
cane-fields  of  an  American  plantation ;  they  here  become  mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  which  they  live,  intermarry  with  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family,  and  are  employed  in  high  and  confidential 
situations.  Thus  the  first  man  in  the  Sheikh  of  Bornou^s  domt- 
nions  is  Barca  Grana,  his  general-in-chief,  a  black  negro  slave. 
In  Kano,  the  male  slaves  are  employed  in  the  various  trades  of 
building,  working  in  iron,  weaving,  making  shoes  or  clothes,  and 
in  traffic ;  the  female  slaves  in  spinning,  baKing,  and  selling  water 
in  the  streets^ 

During  our  traveller's  residence  in  Kano,  he  was  visited  by  all 
kinds  of  people,  and  among  others,  two  massi  dubus,  or  iuggiers, 
who  exhioited  dancing  snakes,  with  which  they  played  all  manner 
of  tricks,  precisely  such  as  are  performed  in  India ;  but  Mr. 
Clapperton  hardly  could  have  expected  tp  find  in  such  a  quarter 
expert  members  of  ^  the  fancy  ;^  desperate  boxers  and  wrestlers ; 
and  addicted,  like  the  people  of  Kentucky,  ^  to  gouge,  or  scoop 
out  one  of  the  eyes.' 

Blindness  is  a  prevalent  disease ;  and  within  the  walls  of  Kano 
there  is  a  separate  village  for  people  afflicted  with  this  infinaity ; 
their  huts  are  neatly  and  well  built,  and  no  one  who  is  not  blind, 
unless  on  rare  occasions  a  one-eyed  man,  is  admitted  into  the 
community;  the  lame,  it  was  said,  had  a  similar  establishment, 
and  both  had  allowances  from  the  governor,  and  were  besides 
permitted  to  be  in  the  markets. 

This  city  is  celebrated  for  the  art  of  dying  cotton  cloth  (espe- 
cially with  indigo)  which  is  afterwards  beaten  with  wooden  mallets 
until  it  acquires  a  japan-lik^  ffloss.  The  women  dye  their  hair 
with  indigo,  and  also  their  hands,  feet,  lees,  and  eyebrows.  Their 
legs  and  arms  thus  painted,  look  as  if  covered  with  dark  blue 

{;Ioves  and  boots.  Both  men  and  women  colour  their  teeth  and 
ips  with  the  flowers  of  the  georgei  tree  and  of  the  tobacco  plant ; 
which  give  to  the  lips  and  teeth  a  blood-red  appearance,  esteemed 
a  great  beauty.  Both  men  and  women  eat  snuff  mixed  with 
trona,  but  men  only  are  allowed  to  smoke  tobacco ;  the  gooro  not 
(a  species  of  Stercutia)  is  as  universally  chewed  here  as  the  areca 
nut  is  in  the  east. 

In  proceeding  westwards  from  Kano,  population  evidently  in- 
creased ;  town  followed  town  in  quick  succession,  most  of  them 
surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches ;  the  country  improved  in  na* 
tural  beauty,  and  was  highly  cultivated.  Many  villages  were 
romantically  situated  among  ridges  of  granite,  and  some  of  the 
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booses  were  perched,  like  bird-cages,  on  the  tops  of  the  roeks^ 
From  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  this  part  of  Haussa,  it  appeared 
lo  Captain  Clapperton  ^  like  an  ornamental  park  in  England^ 
•haded  with  luxuriant  trees.'  Here  he  was  met  by  an  escort  of 
150  horsemen,  with  drums  and  trumpets,  which  Bello  had  sent  to 
conduct  him  to  his  capital.  Our  traveller  was  now  received  at 
every  town  and  village  with  flourishes  of  horns  and  trumpets,  as 
the  representative  of  the  King  of  England.  Approaching  Sacka- 
too,  he  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  the  sultan  to  bid  him  wel- 
come. He  had  now  to  make  his  way  among  crowds  of  people 
thronging  to  market  with  wood,  straw,  onions,  indigo,  &c.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  day  he  entered  Sackatoo,  amidst  multi- 
tudes assembled  to  take  a  look  at  so  extraordinary  a  personage^ 
and  received  the  hearty  welcomes  of  young  and  old.  He  was 
conducted  to  the  house  of  the  gadaaoj  or  vizier,  where  apart' 
ments  had  been  provided  for  him.  The  gadado  was  uncommonly 
civil,  told  him  the  sultan  would  see  him  in  the  morning,  and  as- 
sured him  of  a  most  cordial  reception,  an  assurance  that  was  most 
amply  fulfilled. 

The  next  morning  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Bello, 
the  sultan  of  all  the  Felatahs.  He  found  him  without  state,  sit- 
ting on  a  small  carpet  between  two  pillars,  which  supported  the 
thatched  roof  of  a  house  not  unlike  one  of  our  cottages.  The 
pillars  and  the  walls  were  painted  blue  and  white,  in  the  Moorish 
style ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  wall  was  a  skreen  with  a  flowerpot 
painted  on  it,  and  on  each  side  of  it  an  arm-chair  supporting  an 
iron  lamp.  The  sultan  bade  him  many  hearty  welcomes,  and 
asked,  a  fl*eat  number  of  questions  about  Europe  and  the  pre- 
vailing religious  distinctions,  and  whether  the  English  were  Nes- 
torians  or  Socinians,  to  which,  taking  him  somewhat  out  of  his  la- 
titude, Clapperton  bluntly  replied,  *•  we  are  called  Protestants.^ 
^  But  what  are  Protestants  ?'  he  rejoined.  Here  was  another  di- 
lemma, out  of  which,  however,  our  traveller  escaped  pretty  well* 
\  I  attempted,'  says  he,  ^  to  explain  to  him  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
that  having  protested,  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
against  the  superstition,  absurdities  and  abuses  practiced  in  those 
days,  we  had  ever  since  professed  to  follow  simply  what  was  writ- 
ten in  ^Hhe  book  of  our  Lord  Jesus,''  and  thence  received  the 
name  of  Protestants.'  The  sheikh  of  the  koran  was  proceeding 
with  other  theological  questions,  which  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
sailor's  candid  declaration  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  versed  in 
religious  subtleties  to  resolve  such  knotty  controversies.  The  sul- 
tan now  produced  some  books,  which  turned  out  to  be  those  which 
Major  Denham  had  lost  upon  his  Mandara  expedition ;  and  he 
spoke  with  great  bitterness  of  the  late  Boo-Khaloom^  for  making  a 
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fircdatory  inroad  into  his  territories,  adding,  ^1  ani  surd  the  Ba* 
tboiw  of  Tripoli  never  meant  to  strike  me  with  one  hand,  while  he 
•fiered  me  a  present  with  the  other' — ^  but  what  was  roar  friend 
Jeing  there?'  he  asked  abruptly;  and  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  reply,  that  he  merely  went  out  or  curiosity  to  see  tb« 
country* '  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest  testimonies  that  couM 
be  offered  of  the  good  sense  and  forbearance  of  Bello,  that  with 
the  proofs  in  his  bandof  omof  ourti^vellers  being  present  attbst 
atrocious  outrage,  and  the  other  in  his  possession,  alone  and  «ih 
•protected,  he  took  no  further  notice  of  this  aflair,  nor  soffsred  his 
eonduot  to  the  latter  to  be  in  tbeelighest  degree  influenced  by  ic 
Indeed  he  ordered  the  several  articles  to  be  given  up,  f<v  the 
purpose  of  being  returned  to  Major  Denham. 

Onr  receiving  the  presents  he  exclaimed,  ^  Every  thmg  is  won- 
d^ful ;  but  you  are  the  greatest  curiosity  of  ail !'  and  then  added, 
^what  can  I  give  that  is  mdst  acceptable  to  the  King  of  England  f* 
'I  replied,'  says  Clapperton,  *  the  most  acceptable  service  you 
dan  render  to  the  King  of  England,  is  to  co-operate  with  his  Ma* 
jestv  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast.'  *  What,' 
siaid  be,  ^  have  yog  no  slaves  in  England  ?'  ^  No :  whenever  a  slave 
sels  his  foot  in  England,  he  is  from  that  moment  free.'  ^  What  do 
you  then  for  servants  P  ^  We  hire  them  for  a  stated  period,  and 
give  them  regular  wages,  &c.'  ^  God  is  great !'  he  exclaimed ;  ^  yoa 
are  a  beautiful  people.'  He  lamented  the  death  of  Dr.  Oudney, 
as  he  should  have  been  particularly  glad  to  see  an  English  phy^ 
sician  at  Sackatoo. 

After  this  our  traveller  had  frequent  interviews  with  this  extra- 
ordinary personage,  for  such  he  really  may  be  esteemed.  He 
appeared  anxious  to  establish  a  friendly  connexion  with  England. 
He  talked  of  having  an  Ekiglish  consul  and  physician  setded  at 
Sackatoo,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  a  couple  of  field- 
pieces  and  some  rockets  should  be  sent  to  him.  He  inquired 
after  our  newspapers,  of  which  he  had  heard,  and  when  Clappciv 
ton  said  that  many  thousands  of  them  were  printed  every  morning, 
he  exclaimed,  *  uod  is  great ;  you  are  a  Wonderful  people!'  Ife 
inquired  about  the  Greeks ;  said  we  had  been  at  war  with  the  Al- 
gerines ;  that  we  had  conquered  all  India— -on  which  delicete 
points  the  captain  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  Setting  his  mind  eC 
ease.  He  recurred  to  the  subject  of  a  trade  with  England,  and 
asked  if  he  thought  the  king  would  send  him  cloth,  muskets  and 
gunpowder ;  if '  I  would  come  back  and  bring  with  me  a  consul 
and  physician,  if  he  should  address  a  letter  to  his  Majesty  to  that 
effect ;'  adding,  *liet  me  know  the  precise  time,  and  my  messen- 
gers shall  be  down  at  any  part  of  the  coast  you  may  appoint,  to 
forward  letters  to  me  from  the  mission,  on  the  receipt  of  which  I 

will 
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I  will  flend  »d  escort  to  conduct  it  to  Sackatoo.^  A  letter  to  this 
purpose  was  addressed  by  the  sultan  to  the  King  of  England ;  and 
accordingly  Clapperton,  his  friend  Doctor  Dickson,  Captain 
Pierce  of  the  navy,  with  Dr.  Morrison,  a  surgeon  in  the  navy, 
and  a  skilful  naturalist,  have  been  dispatched  to  the  bight  of 
Beoio,  where  they  have  already  landed* 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  mmd  of  the  sultan  was  strongly  in- 
clined to  a  friendly  communication  with  England ;  for  at  every 
interview  the  subject  was  pressed  upon  Clapperton  ;  thus — 

<  The  sultan  sent  for  me  in  the  aftemooo.  I  was  taken  to  a  part  ef 
blB  residence  I  had  never  before  seen :  it  was  a  handsome  apartment, 
within  a  square  tower,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  a  dome,  supported  by 
eight  ornamental  arches,  with  a  bright  plate  of  brass  in  its  centre.  Be- 
tween the  arches  and  tl^  outer  wall  of  the  tower,the  dome  was  encircled 
by  a  neat  balustrade  in  front  of  a  gallery,  which  led  into  an  upper  suite 
of  rooms  We  bad  a  long  conversation  about  Europe  :  he  spoke  of  tlie 
ancient  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain,  and  appeared  well  pleased  wliea 
I  told  him  that  we  were  in  possession  of  Gibraltar.  He  asked  me  to 
send  him  from  England  some  AraMc  books  and  a  map  of  the  world : 
and,  in  recompense,  promised  his  protection  to  as  many  of  our  learned 
men  as  ofaose  to  visit  his  dominions.  He  also  spoke  of  the  gold  and  silver 
to  be  obtained  in  the  hills  of  Jacoba  and  Adamowa;  but  I  assured  him 
tliat  we  were  less  anxious  about  gold  mines  than  the  establishment  ef 
commerce,  and  the  extension  of  science.  He  now  gave  me  a  map  of  the 
ceuotry,  and  aAer  explaining  it  to  me,  he  resumed  the  old  theme  of  ap- 
piyiag  by  letter  to  the  King  of  England,  for  the  residence  of  a  consul 
and  a  physician  at  Sackatoo.'-^p.  109. 

And  again,  when  the  traveller  took  leave — 

^  After  repeating  the  Fatha,'  says  Clapperton,  ^  and  praying  for  my 
safe  arrival  in  England,  and  speedy  return  to  Sackatoo,  he  affectioimteiy 
bade  me  farewell.^ 

^  The  sultan,^  says  he,  ^  is  a  noble4ooking  man,  forty4bur  yean  of 
age,  although  much  younger  in  appearance,  five  feet  ten  inches  hkfh, 
port^  in  person,  with  a  snort  curling  black  beard,,a  small  mouth,  afine 
forehead,  a  Grecian  nose,  and  large  black  eyes.  He  was  dressed  i&  a 
light  blue  cotton  tobe,  with  a  white  muslin  turban,  the  shawl  of  which 
he  wore  over  the  nose  and  mouth,  in  the  Tuarick  fashion.' 

Clapperton  thought  Sackatoo  the  most  populous  town  he  had 
met  with  in  all  Africa,  yet  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  iK>t  far- 
ther back  than  1805.  It  is  situated,  he  says,  in  lat«  IS"*  4'  52"  N. 
and  long.  6""  12'  E.  near  to  a  river  which,  taking  its  rise  between 
Kasbna  and  Kano,  is  said  to  fall  into  the  Quarra  (or  Kowara)  at 
four  days'  journey  to  the  westward. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  European  articles  find  their  way  to  this 
place  from  the  bight  of  Benin,  as  Clapoerton  sajs  that,  during 
his  stay  there,  ^  provisions  were  repeatedly  sent  bim  from  the  su7 
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tan^s  table  on  pewler  clishes  with  the  London  sUmp ;  and  one 
day  he  even  had  e  piece  of  meat  served  up  in  a  white  waab^haad 
Wain  of  English  manufaclure.*  One  of  the  chief  exports  of 
Sackatoo  is  civet,  and  it  would  appear  thai  the  animalit  produciag 
it  are  kept  in  a  domestic  state  for  that  purpose,  though  never 
tamed.  Clapperion  visited  the  brother  of  Bello,  who  io!d  him 
that  he  kept  200  civet  cats,  two  of  whom  he  saw  in  wooden  cages ; 
they  were  four  feet  long  from  the  nose  to  the  lip  of  the  tail,  re- 
sembling hyienas  in  appearance,  and  extremely  sarage. 

The  death  of  Mungo  Park  is  an  event  known  orer  every  psit 
of  northern  Africa,  and  alt  agree  that  the  place  where  the  acci- 
dent happened  was  Boussa,  not  far  from  Youri.  The  followiog 
vague  document  was  given  to  Clapperton  while  in  Sackatoo* 

' "  HeDce,be  it  kuowa  that  some  ChristlRiii  came  to  the  toTrn  of  Tonri, 
in  the  kiD|p]Dm  of  Yhoop,  and  landed  and  purchased  provisions,  as  oaions 
and  other  thin^ ;  and  they  neot  a  present  to  the  Kin;  of  Taoor.  Tbe 
said  king  desired  them  to  wait  until  be  should  send  them  a  messenger, 
but  the^  were  frightened,  and  went  away  by  the  sea  (riter).  Thej  ar- 
rived at  the  town  called  Bossa,  or  Boossa,  and  their  ship  then  nibbed 

(struck^  upon  a  rock,  and  all  of  them  perished  Id  the  river. 
'"This  fact  is  within  our  knowledge,  and  peace  be  the  end. 
' "  It  is  genuine  from  Mohammed  ben  Debmaon '  " — Jpp.  p.  147. 
Gomsoo,  the  chief  of  the  Arabs,  gave  our  iraveller  the  follow- 
ing account : — 

'  They  had  arrived  off  a  town  called  Boosa,  and 

some  other  articles  as  presents  to  the  sultan  of  Y 

chase  «  supply  of  onions  in  the  market.     The  si 

bis  intention  to  pay  them  a  visit,and  offered  to  seni 

through  the  ledges  of  rock  which  run   quite  acr 

river  a  little  below  the  town,  where  the  banks  rise 

sides.     Insteadof  waiting  for  the  sultan,  howevei 

«dA  by  day-break  toeit  morning,  a  horseman  arri 

the  snitan  that  tbe  boat  had  struck  on  the  rocks. 

sides  of  the  river  then  began  to  assail  them  wltl 

they  threw  overboard  all  their  effects;  and  two 

jumped  into  the  water,  two  slaves  only  remainii^  in  the  boat,  with  mow 

books  and  papers  and  several  guns  :  one  of  the  books  was  covered  with 

waz-cloth,and  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  saltan  of  Yonri.' — p.  87. 
Tbe  sultan  Bello  also  showed  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 

the  circumstance,  and  has  actually  marked  down  the  spot  od  bis 

chart  where  *■  the  vessel  was  wrecxed.' 

(  He  then  spoke  of  Hongo  Park,  and  said,  that  had  he  come  in  tbe 

rainy  season,  he  would  have  passed  the  rocks;  but  that  tbe  river  fell  sfl 

low  in  the  dry  season,  boats  could  only  pass  at  a  certain  point.     He  told 

me,  Uwt  some  timbers  of  the  boat,  fastened  together  with  nails,  re- 
.   inqiQedalongtimeonlherocks;  andthat  a  double-barrelled  gun,  taken 
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in  ike  boat,  was  ooce  in  hJs  possesBion ;  bat  it  bad  lately  burst.  His 
cooao,  Abderachman,  bowever,  had  a  small  priDted  book  taken  oat  of 
tbe  boat ;  bat  be  was  now  absent  on  an  expedition  to  Njffee.  The 
otber  books  were  in  the  hands  of  the  saltan  of  Yoari,  who  was  tribu- 
tary to  him.  1  told  the  sultan,  if  he  could  procure  these  articles  for 
the  King  of  England,  they  would  pro?e  a  most  acceptable  present,  and 
he  promised  to  make  every  exerUon  in  bis  power.^ — p.  90. 

We  anxiously  hope  that  these  papers  may  be  recovered ;  they 
must  be  extremely  interesting,  as  containing  this  unfortunate  trs^- 
welter's  account  of  Timbuctoo,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Kowara 
from  thence  to  Youri.  The  recovery  of  tbose  belonging  to  Home- 
mann  would  appear  to  be  hopeless,  if  our  traveller's  messenger 
brought  him  correct  information, 

^  that  Jofiiif  Felatah,  a  learned  man  of  the  country,  with  whom  Mr. 
Homeittann  lodged,  had  been  bamed  in  his  own  house,  together  with 
all  Mr.  Homemann's  papers,  by  the  negro  rabble,  from  a  superstitious 
dread  of  his  holdii^  intercourse  with  evil  spirits.' — p.  59. 

But  we  are  warned  to  stop.  On  the  8th  of  July  he  reached 
Kouka,  where  he  was  joined  a  few  days  afterwards  by  Major 
Denham,  from  the  southward,  when  they  set  about  preparing  for 
their  return  to  England.  The  return  over  the  desert  was  even 
more  harassing  than  their  for^ler  march. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  every  part  of  these  narratives^  that  the 
native  black  population  of  bornou  and  Soudan  is  a  peaceable, 
kind-bearted,  well-disposed,  happy  atid  contented  race  of  men : 
whose  habits  and  dispositions  a  succession  of  foreign  rulers  has 
not  been  able  materially  to  change.  What  their  condition  may 
have  been  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Arabs  among  them,  or 
whether  the  latter  first  introduced  slavery  and  all  its  concomitant 
evils  into  Africa,  cannot  now  be  known.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  con- 
genial with  the  ancient  domestic  habits  of  these  conquerors,  and 
with  that  character  which  they  have  maintained  from  the  days  of. 
Abraham ;  a  character  which  the  religion  of  the  prophet  has  not 
substantially  altered,  except  perhaps  in  making  them  more  into- 
lerant, and  more  ferocious  towards  those  of  ^a  different  faithr  A 
few,  and  but  a  few  Arabs,  perhaps  not  more  than  200  in  all  Bor- 
nou,  are  settled  in  the  towns  and  mostly  emploj^ed  by  the  sheikh ; 
the  rest  are  found  living  in  tents  in  their  primitive  state,  precisely 
as  they  did  in  the  eastern  world  some  thousands  of  years  ago, 
still  strictly  obedient  to  that  command  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Re- 
chab,  which  directed  his  people  ^  to  drink  no  wine,  nor  build 
house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  to  have  any ;  but  to 
dwell  in  tents  all  their  days.'  The  tribe  roost  numerous  and 
moat  wealthy  in  sheep,  camels,  horses,  and  cattle,  is  that  of  the 
Sbouaas,  who  pitch  their  tents  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of 

tho 
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the  lake  Tsad.    The  manoers  and  the  laoguage  of  these  people 
are  described  as  simple  aad  primitive. 

^  A  girl  sits  down  bj  yoer  tent  with  a  bowl  of  milk,  a  dark  blae  cot- 
ton wrapper  tied  round  her  waist,  and  a  mantila  of  the  same  thrown 
•yer  her  head,  with  which  she  hides  her  face,  yet  leaves  all  her  bast 
naked ;  she  says,  "  A  happy  day  to  you  I  Your  friend  has  brongfat  yoa 
milk :  you  gave  her  sometbmg  so  handsome  yesterday,  she  has  not  for- 
gotten it.  Oh !  how  her  eyes  ache  to  see  all  you  have  got  in  that 
wooden  house,''  pointing  to  a  trunk.  ^^  We  have  no  fears  now  ;  we 
know- you  are  good ;  and  our  eyes,  which  before  could  not  look  at  yoU| 
BOW  search  after  you  always :  they  bid  us  beware  of  you,  at  first,  for 
you  were  bad,  very  bad ;  but  we  know  better  now.  How  it  pains  us 
that  you  are  so  white !"  '—p.  272. 

Though  it  appears  from  Edrisi  and  others,  that  the  Arabs  had 
dominion  and  were  spread  over  the  Soudan  provinces  so  far  back 
as  the  eleventh  century,  yet  in  Bornou  a  coloured  person  of  the 
mixed  race  is  a  rare  object.  The  Felatahs  are  differeotljr  cir* 
cumstanced ;  they  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  native  popula- 
tion ;  of  a  yellowish  complexion  not  unlike  the  Tuaricks  *,  and 
coming,  as  they  did,  in  a  body  from  the  westward,  may,  perhaps, 
he  considered  as  derived  from  the  same  origin. 

In  neither  of  these  governments  does  domestic  slavery  appear 
to  be  attended  with  any  feeling  of  degradation,  nor  do  we  hear  of 
any  brutal  treatment  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it.    The  re- 

Slar  slave-traders,  who  encourage  slave-hunting,  are  the  Moors 
>m  the  north,  and  th^  black  agents  of  Europeans  on  the  sea- 
coast  on  the  south  and  west ;  it  matters  little  to  the  unhappy  ne- 
groes, in  point  of  suffering,  to  which  of  these  two  descriptions  of 
ruffians  they  are  banded  over,  the  misery  of  the  march  across  the 
desert  and  that  of  the  middle  passage  being  pretty  nearly  the 
same.  The  prisoners  that  are  taken  m  the  wars,  or  in  quelling 
insurrections,  by  the  several  governments  of  the  interior,  are  al- 
ways considered  as  slaves,  but  not  always  sold ;  indeed,  when 
once  domesticated  in  a  family  they  are  rarely  disposed  ot  They 
ere  treated,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in  all  respects  like  the 
rest  of  the  family,  and  employed  in  offices  of  trust  and  confidence, 
as  well  as  those  which  require  labour.  Barca  Gana,  who  makes 
so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  Major  Denham's  campaigning  excur- 
sions, was  commander-in-chief  of  the  shiekh  of  Bornou's  army, 
though  a  neero  slave.  The  following  anecdote  respecting  the 
sheikh  and  tnis  slave  is  curiogs. 

*  A  circumstance  happened  during  the  last  two  days,  which  created 
a  great  sensation  among  the  chiefs;  and  while  it  proved  that  absolute 
power  in  the  person  of  the  sheikh  was  not  unaccompanied  by  a  heart 
overflowing  with  feelings  of  mercy  and  moderation,  it  also  displayed 
many  amiable  qualities  in  his  untutored  and  unenlightened  subjects. 

«  Barca 
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BaKa  Gaoa,  bis  geaenil,  and  his  favourite,  a  goTernor  of  six  hrge  &« 
tricts,  the  mao  irhom  he  delighted  te  hooour,  who  had  more  than  fifty 
female  sJavefl,  and  twice  the  number  of  male,  was  tanght  a  lesson  of 
bumiiitjr  that  made  me  feel  exceedioglj  for  him.  In  giving  presents 
to  the  chiefs,  the  sheikh  had  inadvertently  sent  him  a  horse  which  he 
had  previously  promised  to  some  one  else,  and  on  Barca  Gana  being 
requested  to  give  it  up,  he  took  such  great  ofience,  that  he  sent  back 
all  the  horses  which  the  sheikh  had  previously  given  him,  saying  that  he 
would  in  future  walk  or  ride  his  own.  On  this  the  sheikh  immediately 
sent  for  him,  had  him  stripped  in  his  presence,  and  the  leather  girdle 
put  round  his  loins ;  and,  after  reproaching  him  with  his  ingratitode, 
ordered  that  he  should  be  forthwith  9old  to  the  Tibboo  merebaots,  for 
be  was  still  a  slave.  The  favourite,  thus  humbled  and  disgraced,  fell , 
OD  his  knees,  and  acknowledged  the  justness  of  his  punishment  He 
b^;ged  for  no  forgiveness  for  himself,  hut  entreated  that  his  wives 
and  children  might  be  provided  for,  out  of  the  riches  of  his  master's 
bounty.  But  on  the  following  day,  when  preparations  were  made  for 
carrying  this  sentence  into  effect,  the  Kaganawha  (black  Mamelukes), 
and  Shouaa  chiefs  about  the  sheikh's  person,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  not* 
withstanding  the  haughtiness  of  Barca  Gana's  carriage  to  them  since 
his  advancement,  entreated  to  a  man  pardon  for  his  offences,  and  that 
he  might  be  restored  to  favour.  The  culprit  appearing  at  this  moment 
to  take  leave,  the  sheikh  threw  himself  back  on  his  carpet,  wept  like 
a  child,  and  suffered  Barca  Gana,  who  had  crept  close  to  him,  to  em- 
brace bis  knees,  and  calling  them  all  his  sons,  pardoned  his  repentant 
slave.  No  prince  of  the  most  civilized  nation  can*  be  better  loved  bj 
his  subjects  than  this  chief;  and  he  is  a  most  extraordinary  instaooe, 
in  the  eastern  world,  of  fearless  bravery,  virtue,  and  simplicity.  In 
the  evening,  there  was  great  and  general  rejoicing.  The  timbrels 
beat;  the  Kanem  boos  yelled,  and  struck  their  shields;  every  thing  be- 
spoke joy  :  and  Barca  Gana,  in  new  tobes  and  a  rich  bomouse,  rode 
round  the  camp,  followed  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  army.' — pp.  173, 174. 

The  two  Sultans,  both  calling  themselves  Sheikhs  of  the  koran, 
ate  reasonable  men,  and  not  destitute  of  kindly  feelings,  though 
he  of  Bornou,  in  his  rigid  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  the  koran, 
acts  sometimes  with  a  degree  oi  severity  far  beyond  what  strict 
justice  would  seem  to  require,  particularly  against  the  weaker 
sex.     Thus : 

^  the  gates  of  his  town  were  kept  shut  at  daylight  one  morning,  and 
bis  emissaries  dispatched,  who  bound  and  brought  before  him  sixty 
women  who  had  a  bad  reputation ;  five  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in 
the  public  market,  and  four  to  be  flogged ;  which  latter  punishment 
was  inflicted  with  such  severity,  that  two  expired  under  the  lash. 
Those  who  were  doomed  to  death,  after  being  dragged,  with  their 
head  shaven,  round  the  market  on  a  public  day,  with  a  rope  roimd 
their  necks,  were  then  strangled,  and  thrown,  by  twos,  into  a  hole 
previously  prepared,  in  the  most  Imrbarous  manner,'  &c. — p.  277.      ' 

This  severity  of  punishment  exercised  against  female  frailty 

comes 
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comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  an  old  debauchee,  who  added  to  his 
seraglio  '  by  one  fell  swoop,'  no  less  than  fifty  setiahs  (select  fe- 
males) taken  from  the  Begharmis.  In  civil  matters  he  appears 
to  be  more  considerate.  The  care  that  was  taken  of  the  property 
of  Mr.Tyrwhit  after  his  death ;  the  inventory  that  was  made  of  the 
most  minute  articles  belonging  to  him,  and  the  report  of  a  case  in 
the  court  of  justice  {Appendix)  would  seem  to  prove  that  in  civil 
cases  Justice  is  administered  with  a  careful  and  impartial  hand. 
Bello,  we  conceive,  is  more  a  man  both  of  business  and  of  cu* 
riosity  than  the  Sheikh  of  Bornou.  A  clever  intelligent  English* 
man,  resident  at  his  court  for  a  few  years,  might  mould  his  pliant 

.  mind  into  a  shape  that  would  be  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  natives 
of  the  fine  fertile  valley  of  Soudan.  He  has  expressed  his  readi- 
ness, in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Endand,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fo- 
reign slave-trade  in  his  dominions,  through  which,  in  fact,  a  great 
portion  of  the  negroes  who  are  carried  from  the  bight  of  J^nin 
must  pass ;  the  great  outlet  of  all  Soudan  being  from  Raca  to 
Yerba,  and  from  thence  by  kafilas  to  the  coast.  He  has  assented 
to  a  proposition  of  Clapperton  that  his  agent  shall  meet  one  from 
England  at  Raca,  to  concert  and  arrange  matters  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  in  consequence  of  such  assent  that  Clapperton 
and  his  party  have  been  sent  by  the  route  of  Benin.  We  should 
augur  happier  results  from  such  an  arrangement  than  the  in- 
effectual endeavours  of  a  naval  squadron  stationed  in  the  bight  of 
Benin. 

The  people  of  Soudan  are  evidently  in  a  somewhat  higher  state 
of  civilization  than  those  of  Bornou,  who  are  too  much  huddled 
together  alone  the  western  shores  of  the  Great  Lake,  since  the 

^  destruction  of  Old  Birnie,  Gambarrou,  and  several  other  western 
towns  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  Yeou,  by  the  Felatahs ;  the 
consequence  is  that  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  even  slaves  and 
children,  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  incursions  of,  and  seized 
and  carried  off  by^  a  marauding  race  of  people  called  Bedoumas, 
who  inhabit  the  numerous  islands  of  the  lake.  On  the  south- 
eastern frontier  they  are  also  subject  to  frequent  invasions  on  the 
f)art  of  the  Besharmis,  a  powerful  race  to  the  eastward  of  the 
ake.  The  Felatahs,  on  the  contrary,  would  not  seem  to  be  much 
molested ;  their  country,  as  to  soil,  is  much  superior,  their  fields 
better  cultivated,  and  their  fruits  and  vegetables  generally  of  a 
higher  class,  as  dates,  figs,  papaws,  limes,  shaddocks,  mangoes, 
water  and  musk  melons,  pomegranates,  plantains,  &c*  besides 

.  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  several  varieties  of  kidney  beans*  &c. 
The  animals  of  both  countries  are  the  same,  whether  wild  or  do- 
me8tic,and  are,  generally  speaking,  the  same  species  that  are  found 
in  every  part  of  northern  and  southern  Africa.     In  the  neighbour- 
hood 
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hood  of  the  Tsad,  the  giraffe,  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  and  various 
species  of  antelopes  abound ;  and  the  music-loving  hippopotamus 
is  very  common  in  the  Sharv,  and  the  inundations  of  the  Yeou. 
As  to  elephants,  Maior  Denbam  tells  us,  tbejr  mav  be  seen  near 
the  margin  of  the  lake  in  troops  of  four  hundred— if  this  animal 
knew  its  own  powers,  such  a  sauadron  would  easily  trample  in  the 
dust  every  city  of  Bornou,  and  drive  out  of  the  country  El  Ka- 
nemy,  sultan,  though  he  be,  of  spears ; — but  the  Major's  eyes 
must  have  v/oefully  deceived  him  in  estimating  their  height  at 
sixteen  feet !  We  venture  to  say  there  is  not  in  all  Africa  an  ele- 

fhant  eleven  feet  high,  and  very  few  either  in  Ceylon,  or  Siam^  or 
dgu,  or  Cochin    China,  where  they  are  found  of  the  largest 
size,  that  ever  exceeded  that  height. 

This  mission  has  thrown  great  light  on  the  geography  of  north- 
ern Africa,  having  proceeded  in  a  route  very  nearly  south  from 
Tripoli,  in  latitude  32^  30'  to  Musfeia  in  9^  10',  being  1400  geo- 
graphical miles  in  difference  of  latitude  only ;  and  from  Zangalia 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  Tsad,  in  1 7^  west  longitude,  to  Sacka- 
too  in  6^  west  longitude,  making  a  difference  of  longitude  of  11% 
or  660  geographical  miles.  It  was  justly  observed,  a  few  years 
ogOy  by  Major  Rennell,  that,  ^  in  the  wi Je  extent  of  near  thirty 
decrees  on  a  meridian,  between  Benin  and  Tripoli,  not  one  celes- 
tial observation  had  been  taken  to  determine  the  latitude/  That 
reproach  has  been  wiped  off;  and  we  have  now  observations  in 
almost  every  degree  of  latitude  from  the  Mediterranean  to  with- 
in three  or  u>ur  degrees  of  Benin.  We  now  know  where  the  great 
kingdoms  of  Mandara,  Bornou,  and  Houssa  are  to  be  placed  on 
the  map;  what  space  the  several  provinces  occupy ;  in  what  lati- 
tude and  longitude  are  situated  the  various  cities  and  towns,  whose 
names  only  we  had  heard  of,  and  one  of  which,  Bornou,  had  been 
guessed  out  of  its  place  more  than  600  miles.  We  need  not  now 
have  recourse  to  those  JUlinga-up  which,  we  are  wittily  told  by 
the  poet,  were  employed  in  his  time : — 

^  Geographers  in  Afric  maps 
With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps, 
And  o^er  uninhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants,  for  want  of  towns.^ 

There  is  nothine  so  easy  as  to  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  of  maps 
with  points  and  Imes  according  to  some  favourite  hypothesis ;  Ink 
to  fix  with  precision  the  exact  spot  that  the  point  ougnt  to  occupy, 
to  give  the  flowing  line  of  river  or  mountain  its  proper  direction, 
require  not  only  personal  presence  and  actual  and  minute  obser- 
vation, but  for  the  most  part  great  patience  and  perseverance, 
much  bodily  fatigue  and  danger,  and  but  too  frequently  k>6S  of 
health  and  life  itself.    This  has  been  peculiarly  the  case  with 

regard 
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regard  to  Africdn  geography,  in  the  ducidatibn  of  which  many  A 
brave  and  enterprising  traveller  has  fallen  a  sacrifice,  either  to 
climate,  to  accident,  or  to  imprudence.  Yet,  if  the  physical  and 
moral  state  of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
must  continue  to  interest  the  Ekiropean  world  in  this  enlightened 
and  inquiring  age,  we  suspect  such  curiosity  cannot  be  gratified 
but  at  the  expense  of  individual  perrl.  It  has  been  said,  why  not 
employ  the  natives  themselves,  merchants,  conductors  of  kafilas^ 
fighis  or  teachers,  &c.  ?  Our  answer  is  simply  this — that  from 
the  time  of  Eldrisi  down  to  the  present  moment,  no  reliance  what* 
ever  can  be  placed  on  any  one  native  writer  or  narrator;  even 
Leo  Africanus,  who  had  an  European  education,  and  who  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  at  Kabra,  and  actually  embarked 
on  the  Niger,  tells  a  direct  falsehood  in  stating  that  the  current 
flowed  to  the  westward.  In  fact,  any  thing  that  such  persona 
could  report  would  be  utterly  worthless.  The  Sultan  Bello 
himself,  who  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  in  central  Africa,  evidentiv  has  little  local  knowledge  of 
the  country  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  bis  own 
capital. 

A  circumstance,  however,  is  mentioned  in  his  Memoir,  which, 
if  true,  is  of  some  importance  ;  namely,  that  the  people  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Goober,  which  adioins  that  of  Sackatoo,  are  descendants 
of  the  Copts*  The  Felatans  found  them  on  their  arrival  already 
established  where  they  now  are,  and  would  seem  not  to  have  sub* 
dtied  them,  though  they  have  often  attempted  it,  and  were  actually 
in  a  state  of  hostility  with  them  when  Clapperton  was  there.  He 
was  told  that  thev  spoke  their  own  language  and  had  their  own 
books,  some  of  which  he  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  procure,  though  we 
trust  he  will  be  more  successful  in  his  present  attempt.  This  is 
confirmed  in  the  Memoir  of  Bello,  who  says,  that  *  the  people  of 
Gfoober  are  free-born,  because  their  origin  was  from  the  Copts  of 
^Sjpt)  who  had  emigrated  into  the  interior  of  the  Gh-irb,  or 
western  countries.'  ^  This  tradition,'  he  adds,  ^  his  friend,  Ma- 
homet El-b&kery,  found  in  the  records  which  they  possess.' 

There  has  always  been  a  popular  belief  of  Christians  residing 
somewhere  in  the  interior  of  northern  Africa,  but  no  one  had 
conjectured  those  Christians  to  be  Copts  of  Egypt,  who  certainly 
have  not  much  distinguished  themselves  as  conquerors*  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  have  been  among  those  Jacobite  Christians 
with  whom  Nubia  was  filled  a  few  centuries  ago,  and  who  have 
in  a  great  measure  disappeared  before  the  successive  invasions  of 
the  Mahomedans  of  Egypt*  Part  of  them,  we  know,  were  con- 
verted to  Islamism,  and  the  remainder,  it  is  likely  enough,  may 
harve  fled  into  the  desert,  and  afterwards  found  their  way  into  Sou- 
dan. 
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dan,  through  Darfour  and  Bornou ;  or  they  msLV  have  been  drivea 
from  Lower  E^^ypt,  and  taken  the  route  to  Mourzooki  bj  the 
Oases,  as  HornemaDn  did. 

Much  aa  our  travellers  have  done  for  eeographj,  they  have  left 
undecided  a  point  of  great  interest  which  has  long  ezercbed  the 
conjectural  ingenuity  of  philosophers.  To  such  speculations  we 
have  no  objection ;  they  are  frequently  the  parents  of  ej^act  geo- 
|;raphy,  and  to  them  are  owing  some  of  its  most  brilliant  and 
important  discoveries  : — such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  Columbus^ 
Vasco  da  G  tma,  Tasman,  Cook,  and  Parry,  which  were  all 
undertaken  and  effected  on  hypothetical  grounds.  Even  the 
Romans,  from  their  anxiety  to  discover  the  source  of  that  river 
which 

*  ^—  in  extremum  fugit  perterritas  orbem, 
Occuluitqae  caput,  quod  adhuc  latet ^ 

enlarged  the  boundaries  of  their  geographical  knowledge,  by 
extending  it  to  Upper  Elgypt  and  Abyssinia.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  mysterious  stream  of  the  Niger,  so  unexpectedly  brought 
to  light  in  our  times,  after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  should 
be  an  object  of  extraordinary  curiosity. 

The  information  obtained  by  Clapperton  respectinjg  the  course 
of  this  river  has  entangled  the  Question  more  than  before.  We 
have  now  a  second  river  called  the  Yeou,  which  takes  its  rise  te 
the  southward  of  Kano,  and  flows  easterly  into  the  lake  Tsad, 
whilst  the  old  river,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  the 
Niger,  turns  short  at  Timbuctoo,  flows  to  the  south*eastward  as 
far  as  Nyfle,  or  to  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude ;  but  beyond  this 
all  is  stiH  a  mystery.  If  Clapperton  has  not  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  Sultan  oello  in  conversation,  it  continues  in  a  southerly 
course  to  the  sea,  somewhere  or  other  in  the  bight  of  Benin. 

^  He  (the  sultan)  drew  on  the  sand  the  course  of  the  river  Qiiarraf 
which  he  also  informed  me  entered  the  sea  at  Fundab.  By  his  account 
the  river  ran  parallel  to  the  sea-coast  for  several  days^  journey,  being 
in  some  places  only  a  few  hpurs^  in  others  a  day's  journey,  distant  from 
it  Two  or  three  years  ago  the  sea,  he  said,  closed  up  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  its  mouth  was  at  present  a  day  or  two  farther  south ; 
but,  during  the  rains,  when  the  river  was  high,  it  still  ran  into  the 
sea  by  the  old  channel.' — Clapperton,  p.  89. 

On  a  subsequent  visit  to  Bello,  he  says — 

^  The  sultan  again  drew  on  the  sand  the  course  of  ther  Quarra,  with, 
the  outline  of  the  adjoining  countries.  I  now  requested  him  to  order  one 
of  his  learned  men  to  make  me  a  chart  of  the  river,  on  paper,  which  be 
promised  to  have  done.  The  sultan  re-stated  that  Fundah  is  the  name 
of  the  place  where  the  Q,uarra  enters  the  sea,  during  the  rainy  season ; 
and  that  Tagra,  a  town  on  the  sea-coast,  where  many  Felatahs  reside,!^ 

VOL.  XXXIII.  NO.  66. — Q.  R.  69  governed 
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fof^emed  by  one  of  his  subjects,  a  native  of  Kashna,  named  If  ohamed 
[hhnee.^— M.  p.  96. 

This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  is  laid  down  by  the 
sultan  on  the  map  which  he  caused  to  be  drawn  for  Clappertoo, 
of  which  a  fac-simiie  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  there  made 
to  flow  easterly,  at  a  point  a  little  below  Nyfie,  and  continues  to 
do  so  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  Katagum,  or  to  the  end  of  the 
paper;  and  along  the  line  of  the  river  there  is  written  in  Arabic, 
*  This  is  the  river  (bahr)  Kowara,  which  reaches  Egypt,  and  which 
is  called  the  Nile.^  How  then  are  we  to  reconcile  these  contra- 
dictions? Has  Clapperton  been  led  astray  bv  the  ambigiious 
meaning  of  the  word  bahr,  which  signifies  equally  a  sea,  a  lake, 
and  a  river  ?  That  the  sultan  did  not  mean  the  ocecm  may,  perhaps, 
be  inferred  from  a  note  in  another  part  of  his  map,  which  says, 
^  from  this  part  of  the  covntry  to  the  salt  sea/  &c.  Besides, 
neither  in  his  map  nor  his  memoir  are  there  any  such  names  as 
Fundah  or  Tagra,  nor  are  any  such  known  along  the  coast.  It 
is  true  he  calls  Raka  his  port  or  harbour;  but  this  means  nothing 
«  more  than  that  it  is  the  last  town  in  his  dominions,  lying  on  the 

Kowara,  where  the  canoes  from  Timbuctoo  discharge  and  receive 
cargoes,  the  word  mdra-kib  applying  to  all  manner  of  floating 
craft.  From  hence  to  Yarba,  which  he  states  to  be  the  great 
mart  where  slaves  for  the  Christians  assemble,  kafilas  gobylandj 
and  also  from  Yarba  to  a  place  called  Atagara,  near  the  sea-coast, 
of  which  it  is  said  1>n  the  map — ^  in  it  the  talking  bird  is  found ; 
hi  it  the  Christians  meet  the  people  of  Yarba  for  trade;  in  it  the 
slaves  are  sold  ;  and  to  it  the  wad^a,  or  cowrie-sheTI,  is  imported.' 
The  Sheikh  Bahana,  of  Gadamis,  told  Major  Laing  that  the 
river  was  checked  in  its  southerly  course,  below  Youri  and  Raka, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  high  chain  of  mountains,  and  that  in  the 
Ary  season  it  had  scarcely  any  water  in  it  at  those  places;  which 
is,  in  fact,  the  true  character  of  all  intra-tropica!  streams,  more 
especially  in  flat  countries;  but  as  the  sheikhas  knowfedge  of  the 
river  terminated  at  Raka,  from  whence  he  crossed  the  mountains, 
M^'or  Laing  has  an  hypothesis  of  his  own,  that  it  turns  westerly, 
aiKi  ^discharges  itself  through  the  Yolta ; — ^the  le^t  likely,  m 
our  opinion,  of  all  the  conjectures  which  have  as  yet  bs^n  hazard- 
ed. * 

Major  Denham  seems  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  t^  Shary 

ii  the  Kowara.    There  is  a  note  in  Clapperion^s  rough  joumiaJ. 

made  when  on  the  Shary,  purporting  that  the  inhabHantd  of 

V  Showey  all  agree  that  the  Shary  comes  from  the  south,  ^nd  that 

\  iU  source  is  in  the  mountains,  (o  the  southward  of  Bouss\a ;  that 

it  Boussa  a  branch  is  thrown  oflT,  which  passes  to  the  soutpward 

^  ff  Darfoor,  Wadai,  and  Baghermie^  and  that  it  enters  the  rfile  at 

Seiinaar. 
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Senotar.  We  give  Hale  credit  to  this  '  throwing  off  branches,* 
which  rareljr  happens  except  on  level  tracts  of  swampy  lands,  or 
on  the  deltas  of  rivers ;  and  a  very  intelligent  man,  of  the  name  of 
Belial,  who  had  been  at  Boussa,  told  Aiajor  Denham  that  the 
Kowara  did  not  give  off  a  branch,  but  that  a  confluence  of  two 
branches  took  place  at  Boussa,  the  one  from  the  south,  the  other 
from  the  north-west.  The  southerly  branch  no  doubt  exists,  a» 
the  Shary  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  flood  in  January  and  ift 
June,  which  could  not  happen  unless  from  the  influence  of  rains 
to  the  southward  of  the  line. 

Thus,  with  regard  to  the  Kowara,  the  present  mission  has  af* 
ibrded  us  liitLe  information.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  Shary 
and  the  Yeou  pour  their  waters  into  the  Tsad,  but  we  know  not 
yet  whether  the  lake  has  an  outlet  to  the  eastward,  or  whether 
the  water  h  carried  off  by  evaporation.  The  information  which 
Major  Denham  received  from  the  Arabs  would  seem  to  favour 
the  latter  hypothesis.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  only  Arab  information, 
but  the  story  is  substantially  the  same  that  Burckhardt  collected 
to  the  eastward,  namely,  that  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  once  a  river 
flowing  out  of  the  lake,  is  now  a  dry  valley,  in  consequence  of  the 
water  of  the  lake  having  subsided.  The  high  bank  on  the  western 
fide,  which  obviously  once  formed  its  shore,  but  is  now  in  some 
places  two  or  three  miles  from  the  water,  would  seem  to  counte- 
nance the  story  of  the  diminution  of  the  lake^  which  may  have 
happened  from  a  very  natural  cause,  and  no)  by  a  miracle,  as 
the  Arabs  believe,  in  consequence  of  a  holy  man  being  murdered 
at  the  outlet  through  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  which  from  that  moment 
ceased  to  flow — just  as  the  Greek  epigram  makes  the  fountain  to 
be  dried  up  by  a  murderer  washing  his  blood-stained  hands  in  it^ 

If  the  fact  be  as  stated,  some  new  outlet,  the  result  of  the  soft* 
er  materials  giving  way,  must  have  found  a  lower  level  than 
the  old  waterH^.ourse,  and  robbed  it  of  its  stream ;  or,  as  another 
Arab  story  has  it,  the  water  may  have  forced  its  way  undtr 
ground,  and  now  rush  out  near  Fittre.  It  would  be  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  climate  has  changed,  the  Quantity  carried  off  by 
evaporation  decrea.<%ed,  or  the  rains  diminished  ;  or  that  the  Yeou 
and  the  Shary  have  failed  of  their  usual  supply.  The  story, 
therefore,  of  there  being  no  outlet  is,  we  think,  inadmissibie« 
But  having  di<«cussed  this  question  in  a  former  Number,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion,  on  physical  principles,  that  a  lake  perfectly 
frt»k^  like  that  of  the  Tsad,  must  necessarily  have  an  outlet, 
either  above  or  below  the  surface,  it  will  not  oe  necessary  to  no- 
tice the  frivolous  objections  of  Mf  Jomard  to  a  point  so  wcil 
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established.  We  may  just  observe,  however,  that  the  example 
which  he  offers  to  the  contrary,  of  the  lake  Segistan  in  Persia, 
does  not  apply,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  the  Hirmand 
river  is  merely  dammed  up  by  sand,  through  which,  after  forming 
a  lake,  it  percolates,  and  does  not  pass  off  by  evaporation  :  but  as 
be  boldly  asserts  that,  ^  from  positive  facts,  and  on  scientific  data,^ 
the  confluence  of  the  waters  of  the  Tsad  with  the  Nile  of  Egypt 
is  impossible,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  show  that  it  is  not 
enly  possible,  but  probable.    ' 

He  says  that  Debod,  near  Sy^ne,  250  leagues  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  has  been  found  by  barometrical  observation  to  be 
543  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  it  has  a  fall  of  two 
feet  per  league ;  that  as  Debod  is  325  leagues  from  the  conflo* 
ence  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  the  latter  must  be  1 193  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  deduction  being  neither  from  fact  nor  ob- 
servation, but  from  an  absurd  theory  of  his,  ^  that  rivers  run  on 
a  logarithm/  or,  as  h^  now  has  it,  ^  by  the  Rule  of  Three,'  will^ 
we  presume,  not  go  for  much ;  still  Jess  his  assertion  that  the 
source  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  is,  ^  d'apr^s  les  meilleures  autoritis,^ 
about  350  leagues  from  its  confluence  with  tift  Nile.  The  bes 
authorities !  he  knows  there  is  not  ofu  authority,  good  or  bad ;  we 
are  only  supposing  the  Tsad  to  be  the  source  of  this  river,  and 
we  are  reaoy  to  grant  him  his  350  leagues,  which  concession  gives 
him,  by  his  rule,  an  additional  elevation  of  700  feet,  making'  the 
source  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  the  lake,  1880  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  Tsad 
be  only  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  as  Dr.  Oudney  makes  it,  and 
.the  confluence  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  with  the  Nile  1193  feet,  as 
gratuitously  assumed  by  M.  Jomard,  the  waters  of  the  former 
could  never  reach  that  point  of  confluence ;  but  the  fact  is,  we 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  elevation  of  this  point ;  and  even  that 
c^  the  Tsad  is  but  an  approximation^  We  nnd  it  stated  that,  at 
Tripoli,  the  barometer  was  registered  regularly  three  times  a  day 
for  three  months,  the  mean  height  during  that  period  being  30.  39 
inches ;  that  about  the  middle  of  the  desert  it  generally  stood  at 
S8. 50,  and  at  Kouka  from  28,.  72  to  29  inches.  H^re  we  have 
some  data  to  go  upon.  Taking,  then,  the  mean  of  the  two  latter, 
we  ^hall  have  1840  for  the  approximate  height  of  the  lake,  which 
is  140  more  than  Dr.  Oudney  has  stated  it  to  be,  We  are  cpn^ 
tMt,  however,  with  taking  the  elevation  at  1200 ;  the  direct  dis- 
tance from  the  lake  to  the  confluence  of  the  Abiad  with  the  Nile 
at  1 100 ;  and  from  thence  to  the  Mediterranean  the  same ;  we  have 
then  2200  miles,  with  an  elevation  of  the  source  equal  to  1200 
fett,  which  gives  a  fall  of  6i  inches  per  mile.  Comparing  this  with 
that  of  the  Amazons,  which  Condamine  makes  tq  be  less  than  7— 
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vith  tbe  Hmissippi,  which  Schoolcraft's  data  make  less  than  6* 
'—•with  tbe  lower  part  of  the  Ganges,  which  Major  RenneU 
makes  less  than  5 — we  need  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  fall  of  the 
fiahr>el-Abiad  and  the  Nile  to  be  amplj  sufficient  to  convey  the 
waters  of  the  Tsad  into  tbe  Mediterranean. 

Bat  to  pass  over  the,  at  best  uncertain,  results  of  barometrical 
admeasurements,  it  it  should  be  found  that  the  country  to  the  east- 
ward is  of  the  saeie  kind  as  that  to  the  westward  ol  tbe  lake,  a  fall 
of  two  or  three  inches  per  roiltf  would  be  quite  enough  for  a 
series  of  lakes  and  swamps  to  dram  off  the  water;  and  the  suppo- 
aitioD  that  such  is  tbe  fact  is  coiibi^ient  with  every  information 
ibat  has  as  yet  been  collected.  The  Bahr,  now  Wad,  el-Ghazalf 
tbe  very  name  of  which  implies  the  nature  of  the  surface,  and 
which,  according  to  the  accurate  Burckbardt,  is  ^  a  wide  extent 
of  low  ground,  without  any  mountains,'  is  the  first  beyond 
tbe  lake ;  then  Fittre,  in  which  by  all  account  there  is  a 
great  lake,  or  chain  of  lakes ;  beyond,  in  Dar  Karka,  there  b 
said  to  be  a  great  river,  called  loahr-el-Freydh,  or  the  inun- 
dating river,  and  beyond  this  a  large  fresh-water  lake,  called 
Wadey  Hadaba;  and  then  farther  on  is  Dar  Saley,  of  which 
Burcluiardt  says-— ^  In  the  rainy  season,  which  usually  l^ts  two 
months,  large  inundations  are  formed  in  many  places,  and  large 
and  rapid  rivers  then  flow  through  the  country.  After  the  watera 
have  subsided,  deep  lakes  remain  in  various  places,  filled  with 
water  the  whole  year  round,  and  sufficiently  spacious  to  afiford  a 
place  of  retreat  to  the  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  which  abound 
10  the  country.'  Then  we  are  informed  by  M.  Jomard,  that  a 
French  gentleman,  ot  the  name  of  Hey,  has  been  up  the  Bahr-eK 
Abiad  180  miles,  and  that  it  there  maintained  the  character  given* 
to  it  by  Bruce,  of  being  fi  ^  dead-flowing  river.'  Putting  these 
notices  together,  and  considering^  what  the  Yeou  is  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  lake,  as  far  as  Katagum,  where  not  a  pebble  is  to  be 
found  on  tbe  surface,  which  is  one  flat  of  lake,  swamp,  or  Sand,  we 
think  we  need  not  boggle  much  as  to  the  insufiiciency  of  the  faU 
for  carrying  the  waters  eastward  of  the  Tsad.  We  must  there- 
fore adhere  to  the  conclusion  we  came  to  in  a  former  Article,  viz. 
that  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  this  great  lake  with  those  of  the 
Nile  is  not  only  possible^  but  eitremely  probable, 

*  Schoolcraft,  by  an  extrao.  ^iiaiy  blunder  of  making  the  dividend  the  divisWy  fivts 
a  nean  fall  of  two  feci  three  tn«.  '^  ^o  tbe  Missiuippi ;  and  Jomard,  who  has  written 
tbree  pamphlets  on  the  tlnpes  of  riveiS,  repeats  tbe  blunder. — See  Q.  Rev.  No.  LVII* 

t  The  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  has  no  mop  fall  than  this.  Major  Long  has 
cmlcalated  tbe  head  of  the  Hlinois  at  450.  The  length  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with 
th«  Miariifippi  1^1200  miles,  and  of  the  latter  from  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Metico 
1300  more :  tbe  fall  being  450  feet  in  2400  roilet,  or  2  1-4  inches  per  mile — ^yet  "with 
this  gentle  slope  its  current  is  impelled  with  a  Tek>city  of  more  than  three  miles  an 
hour.— ^iMr.  fUv.  No.  LV|I« 
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^T»  XI L—^  LetUr  (0  Sir  Henry  Halfordy  BarL  Presidint  of  ihi 
CMlegt  <^  Phyiiciam^  prcposing  a  Method  of  Inoculating   th$ 

.  Small'pox  wMch  deprives  it  of  all  its  Danger^  but  preserves  ott 
its  Power  of  preventing  a  second  Attack.     By  R.  Ferguson,  1^ 

.    D.  Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  Edin- 

.    burgh.    IS2S, 

ABOUT  twenty  years  ego,  when  it  was  proposed  to  purify  the 
medical  profession  from  quackery  and  ignorance  by  legis* 
iatiye  enactments,  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh  published  a 
letter  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  remarked  that  ^England  is  a 
free  country,  and  the  freedom  which  every  free-hom  Englishman 
ehiefly  values,  is  the  freedom  of  doing  what  is  foolish  and  wroagi 
ftnd  going  to  the  devil  bis  own  way/     This  is  strikingly  exemp» 
fied  in  the  present  state  of  vaccination  in  Great  Brhaini  compared 
with  its  state  in  other  countries  of  Europe,     In  the  latter,  general 
▼accimtion  was  ordered  by  government ;  no  one  who  had  bad 
neither  coW'^pox  nor  small-pox  could  be  confirmed,  put  to  school, 
6ppret)ticed,  or  married.     Small-pox  inoculation  was  prohibited  | 
if  It  appeared  in  any  house,  that  house  was  pat  under  quarantine  { 
and  in  one  territory  no  person  with  small-pox  was  allowed  to  enter 
it.     By  such  means  the  mortality  from  this  disease  in  1818  bad 
been  prodigiously- lessened.     In  Copenhagen,  it  had  been  ie> 
Aiced  from  5500  during  13  years  to  158  during  16  years.     In 
Prussia,   it   had   been   reduced    from   40^000  annually  to  less 
than  3000;  and  in  Berlin  in  1819  only  35  persons  dira  of  this 
ilisease*     In  Bavaria  only  5  persons  died  of  smallpox  in  eleven 
years,  and  in  the  principality  of  Anspach  it  was  completely  exter- 
minated.   In  Engknd,  on  the  other  hand, — in  England,  the  native 
(Country  of  this  splendid  and  invaluable  discovery,  where  everj 
man  acts  oti  these  subjects  as  he  likes,  crowds  of  the  poor  go  uo* 
vaccinated  ;  they  are  permitted  not  only  to  imbibe  the  small-por 
themselves,  but  to  go  abroad  and  scatter  the  venom  on  thoae 
whom  they  meet.     A  few  years  ago  it  broke  out  in  Norwich,  aik| 
carried  off  more  persons  in  one  year,  than  had  ever  been  destroy* 
ed  in  that  city  by  any  one  disease,  except  the  plague.     A  similar 
epidemic  raged  at  E^ainburgh;  and  last  year  it  destroyed  within 
pne  of  1300  persons  in  the  London  bills  of  mortality. 

Before  the  introduction  of  inoculation,  the  smaH-pox  was  the 
most  loathsome  and  fatal  disease  with  which  Great  Britain  was 
afflicted.  It  killed  about  one  out  of  four  of  those  whom  it 
attadced,  and  left  many  of  the  survivors  with  blinded  eyes, 
scarred  faces,  and  ruined  constitutions.  When,  thc^fore,  inooiF 
lation  was  introduced  into  this  island,  it  seemed  a  prodigioof 
improvement;  by  this  simple  contrivance,  especially  after  the 
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tnethod  had  been  improved  by  the  Sattons,  a  disease  which 
killed  one  out  of  four,  was  transmuted  into  a  disease  which 
killed  onlj  one  in  several  hundreds.  If  this  had  been  the  only 
result,  the  benefit  would  have  been  unmingled,  and  great  in  a 
degree  almost  incredible,  but  it  brought  with  it  an  evil  still 
greater  than  the  good ;  by  perpetually  keeping  up  a  supply  of 
the  contagion,  this  disease,  which  had  been  propaeated  only  at 
intervals  before,  was  now  propagated  perpetually,  far  and  widei, 
among  those  unprotected  by  inoculation ;  the  annual  mortality 
was  greatly  increased,  and  that,  which  all  had  hoped  to  find  a 
blessing,  turned  out  to  be  a  national  curse. 

It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  that  when  Jenner  disclosed  the 
wonderful  truth,  that  the  artificial  production  of  a  trifline  audi 
harmless  disorder  would  impart  a  charmed  life  over  which  thia 
loathsome  disease  should  have  no  power,  his  discovery  was  soon 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  almost  the  whole  medical  profession. 
In  the  general  exultation,  its  infallibility  was  over-rated;  the  ad* 
vocates  for  vaccination  affirmed  that  it  was  an  infallible  protection 
from  the  small-pox,  and  every  instance  of  small-pox  after  cow- 
pox  was  explamed  away.  Such  cases  are  now  no  longer  to  ba 
denied.  Patients  have  caught  the  small-pox  who  had  been  vae* 
cinated  by  the  most  skilful  vaccinators,  even  by  Jenner  himself 
and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  out  of  a  number  of  vacci* 
nated  persons,  some  do  not  resist  the  contagion  of  the  small-pox« 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  all  intemperate  excitement  on 
the  subject  is  at  an  end.  Vaccination  has  been  tried  on  a  vast 
scale  for  seven-and-twenty  year^,  and  we  have  a  stoc.k  of  experi- 
ence whereon  to  determine  (not  with  mathematical  precision,  yet 
with  enough  for  the  guidance  of  our  conduct)  to  what  extent 
vaccination  has  disappointed  our  expectations,  and  whether  this 
disappointment  is  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  abandon  the  practice 
ahogether. 

lliis  general  question  resolves  itself  into  two  particular  ones; 
1st.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  vaccinated  who  are  liable  to 
the  infection  of  stnall-pox ;  2d.  EK)  they  suffer  when  infected  aa 
severely  as  those  who  have  never  been  vaccinated,  or  is  the  small* 
pox  in  their  case  mitigated  and  converted  into  a  harmless  disease? 

From  the  introduction  of  vaccination  down  to  the  present  timCi 
numerous  instances  have  been  recorded  of  an  eruptive  disease, 
similar  to  small-pox,  in  persons  previously  vaccinated.  But 
though  these  records  afford  specimens  of  this  occurrence,  they 
throw  no  light  on  the  question  of  its  frequency ;  we  pass  them 
over,  therefore,  and  select  a  few  instances  in  which  the  security 
afforded  by  vaccination  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
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first  which  we  shall  notice  is  a  small-pox  epidemic*  which  raged 
in  Norwich  in  1819,  and  which  has  been  described  bjr  Mr.  Cross, 
a  well-informed  and  indefatigable  surgeon  of  that  city.  The 
small-pox  had  been  extinct  in  Norwich  from  1B13,  to  June,  18t8| 
when  a  country  girl,  travelling  from  Yorkshire,  caught  it  io  a 
market-town  through  Khich  she  passed,  and  was  taken  ill  soon 
after  her  arrival  at  Norwich*  This  girl  was  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  death  of  more  than  500  persons ;  all  of  whom  might  haT« 
been  saved  if  there  had  been  a  small-pox  quarantine.  For  se- 
veral months  it  crept  from  bourse  to  house  like  a  spark  of  fire 
along  a  streak  of  gunpowder,  but  in  Februsiry,  1819,  it  reached  a 
charity  school,  a  magazine  ot  combustibles,  and  the  explosioa 
scattered  firebrands  all  over  the  city.  More  than  3000  persons 
causht  the  disease;  it  proved  fatal  to  530;  43  were  buried  in  one 
iveek,  156  in  June,  and  1 42  in  July. — Now,  there  were  in  Norwich 
^bout  10,000  vaccinated  persons  exposed  to  the  full  rage  of  this 
very  contagious  and  malignant  small-pox.  How  did  they  stand 
it? 

.  In  42  poor  families,  there  were  91  persons  who  had  been 
vaccinated  at  various  periods  from  1798  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  epidemic  ;  these  persons  were  continually  in  the 
^me  room,  and  many  in  the  same  bed,  with  those  suffering  small- 
pox; of  these  91  persons,  only  two  caught  the  small-pox.  But 
besides  those  exposed  to  the  contagion,  several  hundreds  of  the 
vaccinated  were  inoculated  with  small-pox.  In  one  out  of  40  or 
50  there  came  out  a  slight  eruption,  which  lasted  only  four  or 
five  days.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  vaccinated 
persons  who  were  susceptible  to  the  contagion  was  rather  more 
than  two  out  of  every  hundred.  But  when  vaccinated  persona 
caught  the  small-pox,  what  degree  of  severity  did  this  disease  as- 
sume? ^  In  no  instance,'  says  Mr.  Cross,  ^  has  regular  small-pox, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  been  produced.  In  about 
one  in  40  or  50  a  spurious  eruption  has  appeared,  in  some  present- 
ing a  few  irregular  pimples,  in  others  resembling  the  small-pox ; 
but  I  have  not  learnt  that  the  latter  hHveever  proceeded  regularly, 
invariably  drying  up  in  four  or  five  days,  and  never  takmg  the 
course  of  regular  small-pox.'  *  Full-length  small-pox  in  those  who 
have  been  vaccinated,'  continues  Mr.  Cross,  ^  has  been  so  rare  that 
1  have  not  met  with  a  single  instance  either  in  my  own  practice, 
or  in  09y  inquiries  amongst  the  poor.'    A  few  such  cases,  how- 


*  An  epidemie  U  a  ;9r«f«len/ disease,  whether  its  prevalence  arises  from  coDtagioB,or 
firom  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  air.  In  our  last  Number,  under  the  article  Plague,  we 
consented  to  restrict  this  word  to  the  latter  class  of  diseases ;  this  had  been  alrea4y 
done  by  the  Anti-contagionists,  and  we  were  unwilling  to  watte  time  in  a  dispute  about 
words  when  we  haye  to  heayy  an  account  to  setUe  with  them  aboutfacts  and  reasonings. 
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tyor,  oeeqrred  mider  the  care  of  some  other  surgeons.  Six  vec- 
cioated  persons  caught  the  small-pox,  which  ran  its  full  length, 
and  (wo  out  of  the  six  died.  Those  who  were  believed  to  have 
bad  small-pox  formerly  did  not  escape.  Mr.  Cross  relates  several 
instances  in  which  the  disease  seized  and  ran  its  full  length  upon 

CU'sons  who  were  even  marlud  by  small-pox ;  and  he  gives  at 
ngth  the  story  of  one  patient  who  died ;  aading,  *  such  examples 
bavl  been  very  frequent.'  When  the  small-pox  occurred  in  those 
who  had  had  small-pox,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rendered 
short  and  mild,  as  in  those  who  had  bad  cow-pox.  The  result  of 
this  Norwich  epidemic,  therefore,  was  as  follows :  of  those  per- 
sons who  had  neither  had  cow-pox  nor  small-pox,  about  SOOO 
caueht  the  disease,  and  530,  that  is  more  than  one  in  six,  died ; 
of  those  who  had  previously  had  the  small-pox,  many  caueht  it 
again,  as  severely  as  if  they  bad  never  had  it  before,  and  one  died ; 
01  those  who  had  been  vaccinated,  amountioe  to  10,000,  rath  A 
more  than  two  in  every  hundred  were  affected  by  the  small-pox 
contagion,  but  it  almost  invariably  produced  a  short  and  trifling 
disease.  In  only  six  instances  did  it  occasion  the  full-length 
small-pox,  and  in  two  only  did  it  terminate  fatally — two  instances 
out  of  10,000 ! 

.  In  the  52d  volume  of  Hufeland's  Journal  for  1821,  Dr.  Git- 
termann  has  described  a  small-pox  epidemic  which  prevailed  at 
Emden  in  1819  and  1830.  In  an  hospital  in  which  there  were  300 
children,  most  of  them  vaccinated,  8  of  the  vaccinated  either  caught 
the  small-pox,  or  took  it  by  inoculation ;  but  it  was  that  short  and 
mild  disease  which  is  called  modified  small-pox.  Here  one  in 
twenty-five  took  the  abbreviated  small-pox.  In  a  letter  from  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent,  quoted  by  Dr.  Thompson  of  Edinburgh  in 
his  ^  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Opinions  of  Medical  Men  on  the 
Secondary  Occurrence  of  Small-pox,^  (p^g^  3*7^0  ^^^  writer  states 
that  be  had  inoculated  with  the  small-pox  130  negroes  whom  be 
bad  formerly  vaccinated.  Of  these,  six  took  the  mild  and  abbre- 
viated small-pox,  that  is,  about  one  in  31. 

We  have  here  selected,  out  of  a  multitude  of  records,  in- 
stances in  which  the  vaccinated  were  exposed,  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  to  singularly  contagious  epidemics, 
and  in  which  the  estimate  of  security  is  stated  at  the  lowest.  We 
could  crowd  our  pages  with  statements  on  respectable  authorities 
of  manv  thousand  persons  who  had  undergone  vaccination,  and 
in  which  no  individual  had  been  known  to  have  been  subsequent- 
ly affected  by  the  small-pox. 

During  the  years  1818  and  1819  the  small-pox  was  epidemic 
in  Edinburgh,  Lanark,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  ana  an  ac- 
count of  it  has  been  published  by  Dr.  John  Thompson  of  Edin- 
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insrgh,  professor  of  military  sui^ry  m  thdt  university,  a  man 
-whose  ability,  zeal,  and  learning  are  universally  recognized. 
This  account  aflbrds  no  information  about  the  proportion  of  vac- 
cinated persons  who  caught,  and  the  proportion  wno  resisted,  the 
small-pox ;  but  it  affords  very  valuable  information  about  the 
degree  of  severity  which  the  small-pox  assumed  when  it  attacked 
those  who  had  been  previously  vaccinated.  It  was  almost  inva- 
Hably  an  abbreviated  and  mild  kind  of  small-pox,  so  exactly  re- 
sembling chickeiii'pox,  that  Dr.  Thompson  believes  them  indis- 
tinguishable. *In  the  characters,'  says  he,  *by  which  it  has  of 
late  been  supposed  that  chicken*pox  may  be  distinguished  from 
modified  small-pox,  observation  leads  me  to  place  no  confidence 
whatever.' 

Dr.  Thompson  saw  836  cases  of  small-pox :  of  these  281  oc- 
curred in  persons  who  had  never  had  either  small-pox  or  cow- 
^x,  and  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  number  died; 
71  had  already  had  small-pox,  and  of  these  two  died ;  484  had 
been  vaccinated,  and  of  these  one  only  died.  The  numerous 
cases  of  small-pox  in  persons  who  had  alreadv  had  it  before,  are 
very  remarkable,  and  will  teach  the  public  toat,  although  vacci- 
nation is  not  an  infallible  preservative  against  small-pox,  neither 
is  small-pox  itself.  Notw  ithstanding  the  numerous  cases  of  small- 
pox in  persons  wh6  had  been  vaccinated,  it  was  so  trifling  a 
disease,  that  only  one  died  out  of  nearly  500;  ^  results,'  says  Dr» 
Thompson,  ^  which  evince  the  beneficial  effects  of  vaccmation 
in  protecting  the  human  constitution  from  the  dangers  of  small- 
|>ox,  and  the  great  advantages  which  must  ultimately  arise  from 
the  universal  adoption  of  this  practice.'  In  another  place,  he 
remarks, 

^  It  must  now  be  UDi?ersally  allowed,  that  the  protection  which  vacci- 
nation affords  against  the  fatality  of  tmall-pox  is  at  least  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  which  is  afforded  hy  having  passed  through  the  small- 
pox themselves,  even  in  the  natural  way — a  degree  of  security  which, 
though  it  may  not  be  absolute,  is  surely  as  great  as  can  reaaeoably  he 
expected  of  any  human  invention.'  ^  It  has  been  impossible  to  see  the 
general  mildness  of  the  varioloid  epidemic  in  those  who  had  undergone 
the  process  of  vaccination,  and  the  severity,  malignity,  and  fatality  of 
the  same  disease  in  the  un  vaccinated,  and  not  to  be  convinced  of  the  great 
and  salutary  powers  of  cow-pox  in  modifying  small-pox  in  those  who 
were  afterwards  affected  with  this  disease.  Broofs  caonot  be  imagined 
more  convincing  and  satisfactory  of  the  efficacy  of  the  practice  of  vacci- 
nation, and  of  the  incalculable  benefits  bestowed  upon  mankind  by  its 
discoverer,  than  thqse  I  have  liad  the  pleasure  of  witnessing.  It  has 
been  very  agreeable,  also,  to  observe,  that  the  terrors  at  first  excited  by 
the  occurrence  of  this  varioloid  epidemic  in  tiie  fiMailies  <^  those  who 
had  undeigone  cow-pock  inoculation,  have  gradual^  given  way  ie  the 
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prflgrtsi  of  the  cKseaM ;  and  thai  HkB  compaiiMm  of  fOttU«poz  b  their 
mocnfied  and  uomodified  forms  has  ofteo  forced  a  cooTictioa  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  cow-pock  inoculation  upon  the  minds  even  of  the  most  igno- 
rant and  prejudiced,  and  induced  them  to  seek  protection  for  themselves 
and  their  of&pring  in  a  practice  which  thejr  had  formerly  neglected  or 
despised. 

Last  year  (1825)  the  small-pox  was  singularly  preV'^ lent  and 
fatal  in  Libndon.  Before  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  the 
average  annual  mortality  of  twenty  years  within  the  London  bills, 
from  small-pox,  was  1809  persons.  This  had  been  gradually 
diminishing  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  until  in  1818  it 
was  reduced  as  low  as  421.  Last  year  no  fewer  than  1299  per- 
sons died  of  small-pox,  within  the  London  bills  of  mortality  ^  419 
cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted  into  the  Small-pox  Hospital; 
of  these,  263  occurred  in  persons  who  had  neither  had  small-pox 
nor  cow-pox,  and  107  died;  that  is  about  41  out  of  each  100, 
an  enormous  mortality  ;  tw(»  had  already  had  small-pox,  and  one 
of  the  two  died ;  1 47  were  supposed  to  nave  previously  had  the 
cow-pox ;  of  these  122  had  the  disease  in  a  mild  and  abbreviated 
form,  technically  called  the  modified  small-pox ;  in  25  it  ran  it3 
full  length,  and  in  12  of  these  it  terminated  fatally.  Thus,  if  we 
are  to  take  it  for  granted  that  these  147  persons  who  declared  « 
that  they  had  been  vaccinated,  really  had  had  the  cow-pox,  nearly 
one  in  12  died.  But  had  these  12  persons  really  had  the  cow- 
pox  in  a  perfect  and  ^atisiactory  way  ? 

'  My  rule,*  says  Dr.  George  Gregory,  the  physician  to  the  Smallr 
Pox  Hospital,  on  whose  authority  this  statement  depends,  ^  my  rule 
fliroughoot  the  year  was  never  to  exclude  any  one  from  this  class  who 
could  show  a  scar,  or,  failing  in  that  criterion,  who  retained  a  distinct 
rtcolUetum  of  having  undergone  some  kind  of  protecting  process.  In 
VMHiy  of  the  mmodified  and  fatal  cases  just  referred  to,  the  eoidenee  of 
prior  vmeeinaiiom  wa$  very  impetfect^  but  in  others  the  prooft  of  vaccina^ 
tioD  were  Artinci  aod  uBdeiiiable.' 

Thus,  in  five  the  scars  are  described  as  not  perceptible,  which 
nieans,  we  suppose,  that  they  had  no  scars  at  all.  In  one  the 
scar  resembled  that  of  a  burn,  and  in  two  others  it  was  small, 
and  wanted  the  characteristic  appearance.  All  of  them  had  been 
vaccinated  in  the  country. 

In  the  cases  of  small-pox  after  cow-pox,  which  occur  among 
the  poor  of  this  metropolis,  the  history  of  the  previous  vaccina- 
tion, which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  evidence,  is  often  singularly 
tmsatisfactory.  A  country  bumpkin  comes  to  town,  catches  the 
small-pox,  goes  into  the  hospital,  says  that  he  was  vaccinated 
some  years  ago,  and  shows  his  arm,  on  which  there  is  sometimes 
a  large  scar,  sometimes  a  small  one,  and  sometimes  none  at  all. 
All  that  can  be  learnt  is,  that  some  village  £sculapius  had  pricked 
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bis  arm  wkh  a  lancet,  and  has  left  a  marie  or  no  marie  on  the  part, 
but  nothing  can  be  learnt  of  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

That  when  the  poor  are  vaccinated  in  numbers,  many  of  them 
pass  through  the  disease  in  a  way  not  to  be  relied  on,  is  not  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  When  the  small-pox  was  raging  in  Nor- 
wich, in  1819,  Mr.  Cross,  vaccinated  500  persons;  of  these  38 
had  the  disease  in  an  unsatisfactory  way,  either  from  |he  vesicles 
being  broken,  or  from  their  appearance  deviating  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary cow-poi ;  35  did  not  take  the  disease ;  and  34  either  never 
returned  after  they  had  been  vaccinated  to  show  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  or  ceased  to  attend  after  the  first  few  days ;  so  that 
Mr.  Cross  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertainrag  wbetber  the  vac- 
cination had  been  complete.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  probable  con- 
jecture, but  an  absolute  certainty,  that  when  a  multitude  of  the 
poor  are  vaccinated,  there  are  many  cases  m  which  (here  is  no 
evidence  of  the  perfection  of  the  vaccination.  It  may  have  beea 
perfect,  it  may  nave  been  imperfect,  but  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine either  the  one  way  or  tne  other.  We  aje  far  from  referring 
all  the  cases  of  small-pox  after  cow-pox  to  imperfect  jraccination, 
yet  we  cannot  resist  quoting  Mr.  Crosses  pomted  remark,  that 
the  number  of  vaccinated  persons  in  regard  to  whom  there  is  no 
evidence  whether  they  had  the  disease  satisfactorily  or  not,  is  as 
great  as  the  number  of  persons  who  have  the  small-pox  after 
cow-pox. 

From  the  facts  and  calculations  which  we  have  laid  before  our 
readers,  and  the  multiplication  of  which  would  be  attended  by 
no  equivalent  advantage,  the  following  inferences  may  be  safely 
drawn :  Ist.  That  vaccination  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases 
affords  complete  security  against  the  contagion  of  small-pox: 
2dly.  That  in  a  small  proportion  varying  under  different  circum- 
stances, but  at  the  highest  not  to  be  estimated  at  more  than 
one  in  20,  vaccinated  persons  do  not  resist  the  contagion  altoge- 
ther,— but  resist  it  so  far  as  to  suffer  none  of  its  dangers,  having 
its  violence  diminished,  its  length  curtailed,  and  converted  into 
a  short,  mild,  and  trifling  disease :  3dly.  That  out  of  numerous 
cases  in  which  small-pox  occurs  after  cow-pox,  the  small-pox  is 
sometimes  undimhiished  in  length  and  violence,  and  sometimes 
even  terminates  fatally  ;  but  that  these  cases — trifling  even  if 
comi>ared  with  those  in  which  the  small-pox  is  abbreviated — when 
contrasted  with  the  number  of  vaccinated  who  resist  the  con- 
tasion  altogether,  dwindle  down  to  a  number  scarcely  worth 
calculation. 

It  has  been  remarked,  even  by  medical  men,  as  surprizing  and 

inexplicable  that  small-pox  after  cow-pox  is  now  more  frequent 

than  formerly,  and  that  it  most  commonly  occurs  in  persons  who^ 

have 
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have  been  vaccinated  several  years.  Where  is  the  mystery  ? 
More  vaccinated  persons  take  the  small-pox  now  than  formerly, 
because  thet*e  are  more  vaccinated  persons  to  take  it.  From  the 
discovery  of  vaccination  to  the  present  time  their  numbers  have 
been  augmenting ;  for  although  death  would  every  year  subtract 
some,  vaccination  would  every  year  add  a  vast  many  more.  That 
it  has  been  gradually  spreading  over  a  larger  surface  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  encroaching  upon  that  which  is  unprotected  from  the 
small-pox,  is  obvious  by  comparing  the  mortality  from  small- 
))ox  in  LfOndon  during  the  first  ten  years  after  vaccination,  and 
the  mortality  from  the  same  disease  during  the  second  ten  years* 
The  former  amounted  to  13,690,  the  latter  only  to  8729,  and  in 
the  year  1818,  it  was  reduced  as  low  as  431.  Again,  more  per- 
sons catch  the  small-pox  among  those  whose  vaccination  is  old 
than  among  those  whose  vaccination  is  recent — because  the  for- 
mer are  far  more  numerous  than  the  latter.  The  old  are  the  ga- 
therings of  many  years,  the  new  the  gatherings  of  only  a  few. 
This  b  not  conjecture*  When  the  small-pox  raged  in  Norwich 
in  1819,  the  recent  vaccinations  were  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole,  nine-tenths  being  fiom  three  years  old  to  more  than  twen- 
ty* In  this  instance,  too,  the  proportion  of  recent  vaccinations  was 
unnaturally  swelled,  as  the  panic  produced  by  the  epidemic  oc- 
casioned numbers  to  be  vaccinated  who  would  have  neglected 
this  precaution  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

It  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  vaccination  affords  protection  only 
for  a  time ;  that  its  influence  gradually  wears  out ;  and  some  have 
wetended  to  state  how  many  years  it  lasts  with  undiminished 
force,  how  many  years  it  gradually  decays,  and  in  how  many 
it  ceases  altogether,  leaving  the  constitution  open  to  the  inroads  of 
small-pox.  However  probable  this  opinion  may  at  Arst  sight  ap- 
pear, on  more  attentive  consideration  it  will  be  found  not  even 
probable,  for  it  is  contrary  to  analogy,  as  far  as  we  have  any ;  in 
all  other  instances  in  which  a  disease  destroys  the  susceptibility 
to  a  repetition  of  it,  it  destroys  it  through  life.  The  influence  of 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  hooping-cough,  which  leaves  the 
constitution  insusceptible  to  a  recurrence  of  these  diseases,  never 
wears  out;  we  do  not  find  that  in  these  instances  the  patient  is 
secure  for  so  many  years,  less  secure  for  so  many  more,  and  at 
length  as.  susceptinle  to  a  repetition  of  these  diseases  as  if  he  ne- 
ver bad  them.  A  few  persons,  it  is  true,  take  these  diseases 
twice,  but  these  are  only  the  very  rare  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  But  the  notion  is  contradicted  by  experience ;  if  it  were 
true,  ought  we  not  to  find  that,  in  all  the  instances  in  which  small- 
pox occurred  after  cow-pox,  it  occurred  several  years  from  the 
data^of  vaccination,  and  that  the  far  greater  number  of  such  cases 
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lay  Ainwg  tho^  whose  vaccinAtion  was  the  oldest  ?  Is  thia  the 
fact  ?  No*  We  fiiu)  instances  of  small-poi  after  cov-poz  at  all 
periods,  from  a  few  months  after  vaccination  up  to  many  years; 
and  on  the  contrary,  grown-up  women  who  were  vaccinated  on 
the  first  introduction  of  the  practice,  nursing  their  children  for 
the  smalKpox,  without  catching  it  themselves. 

To  prove  that  the  protecting  power  of  vaccination  lasts  only  a 
few  years,  would  be  the  hardest  stone  that  has  been  thrown  at 
the  name  of  Jenner ;  but  hitherto  the  charge  has  not  been  proved* 
That  small*poi  after  cow*pox  is  more  common  now  than  former- 
ly, and  among  those  who  have  been  vaccinated  many  years  than 
among  those  who  have  been  vaccinated  a  few,  for  the  reasons 
we  have  already  stated,  proves  nothing.  If  among  a  number 
vaccinated  lately  and  ^n  equal  number  vaccinated  long  ago,  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  the  latter  caught  the  small-pox  than  of  the 
former,  this  would  go  to  prove  the  fact ;  but  no  such  case  has 
ever  been  made  out. 

Let  those  who  would  abandon  vaccination  because  U  is  not 
infallible,  look  the  consequences  of  such  conduct  fairly  in  the 
face.  Would  they  omit  both  inoculation  and  vaccination,  and 
expose  the  nation  unprotected  to  the  natural  small-pox,  a  disease 
which  kills  one-fourth  of  those  who  catch  it,  and  disfigures  the 
-cotmtenances^  or  ruins  the  health  of  a  crowd  of  the  survivors  ? — 
or  would  they  return  to  small-pox  inoculation,  which  renders  the 
disease  mild  in  those  who  are  inoculated ;  but,  by  keeping  up 
constant  supplies  of  the  contagion,  spreads  it  contmually  among 
the  uninoculated,  and  occasions  a  greater  mortality  than  if  inocu* 
fattion  was  neglected  f — or,  lastly,  will  they  continue  vaccination, 
which  affords  perfect  security  from  small-pox  hi  an  immense 
proportion  of  instances — when  it  does  not  prevent  it^  deprives 
it  of  its  danger — and  permits  a  severe  or  a  fatal  disease  in  only 
a  few  rare  instances? 

The  importance  of  the  general  question  has  occupied  us  lon|^ 
than  we  intended,  and  delayed  our  notice  of  the  iaterestmg 
pamphlet  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  Article* 
There  are  many  persons  whose  prejudices  aeainst  vaccination 
are  utterly  insurmountable  ;  they  dwell  on  we  few  instances 
virhich  thej^  have  known  of  small-pox  after  cow-pox,  and  forget 
the  many  in  which  the  latter  has  afibrded  complete  protection 
from  the  former ;  they  dwell  on  a  few  instances  of  inoculated 
small-pox  which  were  mild  and  ended  prosperously,  and  forget 
that  even  the  inoculated  disease  sometimes  occasions  death, 
disfigurement,  or  ruined  health.  We  advise  these  unreasonable 
persons  to  mix  a  little  wisdom  with  their  folly,  and  if  they  iiis^ 
on  inflicting  the  small-pox  on  their  infants,  to  adopt  the  oMbod 
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recommended  hj  Dr.  Ferguioo  in  this  pamphleU  If  a  person 
wbo  has  bad  neither  cow-pox  nor  small-pox  is  first  vaccmated| 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  inocalated  with  the  small-pox^  the  two 
diseases  proceed  together ;  bat  the  cow-pox  so  completely  curbs 
the  small-pox  as  to  deprive  it  of  more  than  half  its  length  and  all 
its  danger.  Of  this  curious  and  important  fact  Dr.  Ferguson 
proposes  to  take  advantage ; — his  object  is,  by  vaccinating  a  few 
days  before  inocul  >ting  i^itb  the  small-pox,  to  generate  a  disease 
as  mild  as  chicken-pox,  and  as  capable  of  protecting  the  patient 
from  subsequent  small-pox  as  full-length  small-pox  itself.  The 
plan,  the  way  in  which  he  learnt  it,  and  the  whole  development 
of  the  scheme  betray  an  observing,  thoughtful,  and  jucliciotta 
mind. 

The  incident  which  first  led  him  to  this  view  of  the  subject  is 
tery  striking.  There  were  three  children  in  a  poor  family,  two 
"boys  a  few  years  old,  and  one  infant  at  the  breast ;  the  two  boys 
caught  the  small-pox — the  mother,  fearing  that  the  infant,  from 
its  tender  afl;e,  would  sink  under  this  formidable  disease,  consent^ 
ed  to  have  it  vaccinated,  but  it  had  already  imbibed  the  smalU 
pox,  of  which  the  eruption  came  out  a  few  davs  after  vaccina* 
tion.  But  although  the  cow-pox  was  too  late  altogether  to  pre* 
Tent  the  small-pox,  it  efieciually  curbed  its  violence,  rendering 
it  so  mild  and  short  that  it  resembled  chicken-pox,  so  that,  a£ 
though  the  infant  had  not  sickened  till  some  time  a/Ur  the  two 
elder  boys,  it  was  quite  well  several  days  before  (hey  were  con* 
Ytlescent. 

( Reflecting,*  says  Dr.  Ferguson,  ^  on  these  three  cases,  it  was  evl* 
^nt  to  me  that  that  form  of  small-pox  known  by  the  name  of  the  mo- 
dfiSed  small-pox,  or  the  varioloid  disease,  was  the  mildest  1  thought 
Uben  that  if  I  could  generate  it  artificially,  I  should  produce  a  disease 
wUch  would  unite  all  the  certainty  of  small-pox  in  defending  the  con* 
stitution  firom  any  sulMequent  attacks  of  this  horrible  malady  with  the 
nuldoen  of  the  chicken-pox.  1  saw,  too,  that  the  experiment  had  al- 
ready been  made  in  the  case  of  the  infant,  for  It  had  been  exposed  to 
the  contagion  of  the  small-pox,  and  also  to  that  of  the  cow-pox,  and 
that  the  result  was  a  mild  form  of  disease.' 

The  proof  that,  when  cow-pox  and  small-pox  meet  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  person,  the  former  restrains  the  vio- 
lence of  the  latter,  and  converts  it  into  a  disease  as  trifling  as 
chicken-pox,  is  corroborated  by  numerous  experiments  acciden- 
tally made  before  the  nature  of  the  process  was  understood. 
When  vaccination  was  first  discovered.  Dr.  Woodville  vacci- 
nated 500  persons  in  the  Small-Pox  Hospital,  and  soon  after- 
wards inoculated  several  of  them  with  the  small-pox.  In 
many  (about  three-fifths)  of  these  patients  there  came  out  an 
eruption  resembling  that  of  small-pox ;  niost  of  them  had  no 
fever,  and  the  eruption  disappeared  in  a  few  days.    The  disease 
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thus  produced  was  so  short  and  slight  that  Dr.  Woodville  took  k 
for  the  effect  of  vaccination.  'It  is  now  certain  that  these  patieati 
had  caught  the  small^x  about  the  time  when  they  were  vacci- 
nated, and  that  the  eruption  was  that  of  small-pox  restrained  hj 
cow«pox.  A  few  years  afterwards  Dr.  Willan  published  some 
similar  observ5tions,  together  with  the  true  explanation.  'Bat 
found  that  if  the  small-pox  was  inoculated  within  a  week  after 
vaccination,  the  patient  had  an  eruption  of  small-pox  pustules ; 
but  that  if  the  inoculation  was  delayed  till  the  ninth  day  after 
vaccination  it  produced  no  effeipt*  ^ 

Thus,  the  fact  had  been  ascertained  by  numerous  experiments, 
but  it  remained  for  Dr.  Ferguson  to  employ  it  as  a  means  of  re- 
straining the  violence  of  small-pox ;  and  for  this  he  deserves 
great  credit  These  little  steps  in  thought  are  great  steps  in  the 
progress  of  human  power;  even  Jenner^s  discovery  consisted 
only  in  employing  that  as  an  art  which  was  already  known  bjr 
numerous  accidental  experiments. 

Before  adopting  the  scheme  two  questions  will  occur  to  the 
considerate  reader — 1st.  Whether  previous  vaccination  may  be 
depended  on  for  abbreviating  and  ameliorating  sma\l-pox ?— 3d. 
Wnether  this  abbreviated  small-pox  secures  the  patient  from  sub- 
sequent small-pox,  like  small-pox  in  the  ordinary  form  f  As  to 
the  first  of  these  questions,  the  restraining  efficacy  of  previous 
vaccination  has  been  proved  by  ample  experience.  It  rests  not 
merely  on  the  cases  which  have  been  witnessed  by  Dr.  Fergu- 
son, but  on  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Willan,  and  on  the  numerous 
cases  which  occurred  to  Dr^  Woodville  in  the  Small-pox  Hospi- 
tal. As  to  the  second  of  these  questions,  we  have  aU  the  evi- 
dence which  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  of.  From  the  in- 
troduction  of  vaccination  down  to  the  present  time,  cases  of  ab- 
breviated small-pox  after  cow-pox  have  been  continually  occur- 
ring; every  one  of  these  is  an  instance  of  the  disease  which  Dr. 
Ferguson  proposes  to  generate,  yet  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  of  one  which  was  ever  followed  by  a  subsequent  attack  of 
the  disease. 

When  the  smalTpox  is  inoculated,  medicines  are  used  to  pre- 
pare the  constitution,  and  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the 
violence  and  danger  of  the  disease;  but  for  these  objects  there 
are  no  medicines  equal  to  a  previous  vaccination. 

We  do  not  recommend  Dr.  Ferguson's  scheme  as  a  substitute 
for  vaccination— -there  is  this  decisive  reason  against  its  general 
adoption,  that,  like  common  inoculation,  it  would  keep  up  a  per- 
petual supply  of  the  small-pox  contagion,  and  thus  augment  the 
mortality  occasioned  by  the  small-pox:  but  the  large  class  of  ex- 
tremely  cauHaus  persons  we  have  already  alluded  to,  cannot  find 
elsewhere  a  guiae  either  so  ingenious  or  so  safe  as  this  author. 

Art. 
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Art.  XIII. — 1.  Memoirs  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan.    By 

John  Watkins,  LL.D.     3  vols.     1817. 
3.  Memoirs  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan.     By  Thomas  Moore, 

Esq.     3  vols.     1825. 
3.  Sheridaniana.     1  vol.     London*     1826. 

^VHE  life  of  Mr.  Sheridan  by  Dr.  Watkins  is  a  work  neither 
'  of  high  pretension  nor  of  felicitous  execution.  The  author 
does  not  boast  of  having  had  access  to  any  rare  or  peculiar  sources 
of  iiiformation :  nor  does  he  quote,  throughout  toe  whole  of  his 
performance,  a  single  private  letter  or  document  of  any  kind. 
While  the  death  of  Sheridan  was  fresh  in  the  public  recollection, 
he  collected  the  details  of  his  career  from  newspapers,  annual 
registers,  and  other  periodical  works  of  his  time,  and  threw  them 
together  much  in  the  style  of  those  historians  who  are  described, 
in  common  parlance,  as  writing  for  the  booksellers — which  is,  we 
are  afraid — in  that  department  of  letters  at  all  events — the  same 
thing  as  writing  for  the  hour.  The  doctor,  who  appears  to  be 
himself  a  strenuous  Tory,  seasoned  the  political  part  of  his  narra- 
tive with  a  sufficiently  copious  condiment  of  high  Tory  maxims  and 
reflections,  and  of  course  condemned  much  more  frequently  than 
applauded  the  public  conduct  of  his  hero.  Biographers  are  so 
generally  eulogists,  that  one  is  surprized  to  find  a  continued 
strain  of  censure  running  all  through  a  work  of  this  description  ; 
but  as  Doctor  Watkins  happened  to  agree  in  his  politics  with  the 
immense  majority  of  the  English  nation,  no  general  displeasure 
certainly  was  excited  against  him  by  this  particular  feature  of  his 
work.  Of  Sheridan  as  a  dramatist,  he  embodied  common-place 
criticism  in  magniloquent  and  ponderous  paragraphs;  and  al- 
though he  gave  copious,  and  in  general  well-selected,  extr-tcts 
from  his  printed  speeches,  his  dislike  to  the  politician  rendered 
him  no  very  favourable  critic  of  the  orator. 

Nobody  could  pretend  to  consider  such  a  book  as  doing  justice 
to  the  remarkable  person  of  whom  it  treated ;  vet  few  competent 

eges,  we  think,  were  disposed  to  complain  seriously  of  any  thing 
its  literary  criticism — for  they  appreciated  the  difficulties 
which  must  have  embarrassed  even  a  far  abler  writer  than  Dr. 
Watkins  in  the  execution  of  such  a  work  so  soon  after  the  death 
of  Sheridan,  and  while  so  many  of  the  distinguished  persons  with 
whom  he  had  been  connected  in  public  and  in  private  life  were 
still  alive,  and,  according  to  the  Homeric  amplification,  m*/  xf^i 
}|0Mmr.  There  was  a  certain  tone  of  candour  and  liberality, 
wherever  the  personal  character  of  the  man  was  touched  upon^ 
which  pleased  every  body,  and  the  more  so  in  consequence  of 
the  openness  with  which  the  biographer  expressed, on  all  occasions, 
•  VOL.  xxxiii.  NO.  66. — Q.R.         71  his 
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his  own  political  principles  and  predilections.  Indeed  there  was 
throughoiU  a  delicacy  and  forbearance  on  private  topics  and 
towards  individuaU^  which  some  of  his  successors  in  tJie  tame 
walk  might  have  done  well  to  imitate.  On  the  whole  the  bocA 
was  well  received,  and  passed,  we  believe,  through  several  edi- 
tions. 

The  announcement  of  a  rival  work,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Moem 
— ^an  Irishman,  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  a  Whig — must,  under  any  <»• 
cumstances,  have  excited  a  much  higher  degree  of  interest  than 
could  ever  have  attended  either  the  promise  or  the  performance 
of  his  predecessor.  But  Mr.  Moore,  (if  the  public  be  right  in 
ascribing  to  him  certain  poetical  effusions  of  a  semi-poUiical  cast,) 
Bot  contented  to  rely  on  the  unassisted  effect  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion, condescended  to  aid  it  by  a  precautionary  disparagement  of 
Dr.  Watkins.  In  the  ^  Fudge  Family,'  for  example,  the  Doctor's 
not  very  notorious  name  was  introduced  in  a  style  of  cootemptu* 
ous  sarcasm,  which,  at  the  time  when  that  little  volume  appeared^ 
considerably  puzzled  us.  The  announcement  of  Mr.  Moore^s 
own  work  solved  the  mystery  of  this  persecution  of  an  eminently 
good-natured  and  unpretending  ^  brother  of  the  trade,'  though 
we  are  still  rather  doubtful,  both  as  to  the  discretion  which  dic- 
tated, and  the  taste  which  directed  it.  We  find  a  like  bitternesft 
diffused  over  the  pages  of  the  present  work ;  and  though  the  vitu-» 
peration  is,  in  certain  instances,  not  only  unnecessary  but  unjust, 
we  confess  that,  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  histories,  Mr.  Moore's 
apprehensions  of  his  rival  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  so 
imaginary  as  we  should  a  priori  have  thought  them. 

Mr.  Moore  states  in  his  preface  that  the  family  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan supplied. him  with  whatever  materials  they  bad  in  their  pos- 
session :  and  that  he  must  have  had  abundant  access  to  other 
valuable  sources  of  information  could  not  be  doubted  by  any  one 
who  knew  the  society  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  mingle.  Ac- 
cordingly frequent  references  to  the  authority  of  personal  friends 
of  Mr.  Sheridan  occur  throughout  the  volumes  before  us.  It  i» 
nevertheless  certam  that,  in  many  important  particulars,  Mr. 
Moore's  narrative  is  entirely  erroneous ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
— and  more  to  be  regretted — that,  in  some  of  these  instances,  he 
might  have  escaped  censure  had  he  adhered  to  the  statements  of 
the  rival  whom  he  so  sedulously  depreciates. 

We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  prosaic  Dr.  Watkins  may 
have  exerted  an  unfavourable  influence  over  the  style  of  Mr* 
Moore's  book,  as  well  as  over  a  considerable  portion  of  its  soU 
stance :  but,  although  we  can  well  believe  that  Mr.  Moore  made 
every  eii»rt  to  eschew  any  resembhmce  to  Dr.  Watkins — ^we cannot 
wholly  account  for  the  taste  of  his  historical  composition  upon  tha 

hypothesis. 
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hypothesis.  All  Mr.  Moore's  prose  writings,  in  truth,  and  parti- 
cularly the  ^  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,^  exhibit  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently unlike  that  of  any  acknowledged  master  of  narration  not 
fictitious ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  airy  and  fabulous  strain 
in  which  the  last*mentioned  book  was  written,  when  considered 
in  reference  to  the  deeply  serious  character  of  its  subject,  gave 
almost  universal  displeasure.    There  were  not  many  men  of  any 

Glitical  party,  on  this  side  of  the  water  at  all  events,  who  could 
brought  to  sympathise  with  an  author  that  discussed  the  mise- 
ries of  his  country  with  equal  rancour  of  feeling  and  levity  of 
language.  The  lovers  of  Ireland  and  the  lovers  of  wit  were 
equally  dissatisfied.  While  Mr.  Moore^s  eternal  points  and  puns 
tempted  unfriendly  judges  to  ask  whether  the  bigotry  of  so  very 
merry  a  penman  could  be  accompanied  with  perfect  good  faith, 
the  most  charitable  felt  that,  with  whatever  sincerity  the  author 
might  have  been  animated,  such  a  book  upon  such  a  subject  as  his 
coald  be  productive  of  no  good  effects  whatever — 

^  Curentur  dubii  medicis  grcnioribut  aBgri.' 

But  the  style  even  of  '  Captain  Rock'  was  in  belter  taste  than 
that  of  the  present  performance.  The  manufacture  of  literary 
Mosaic  had  not  then  reached,  by  many  degrees,  that  last  perfec- 
tion which  shines  out  in  the  ^Memoirs  of  Sheridan^ — a  work 
throughout  which  the  ingenious  author  certainly  appears  to  have 
kept  steadily  in  mind  the  advice  (quoted  by  himself)  of  his  coun* 
tryman  Curran — ^  when  you  can't  talk  sense,  talk  metaphor.' 

If  the  conception  of  such  a  style  be  not  in  itself  very  happy, 
the  application  of  it  to  such  a  subject  as  the  present  is,  we  strong- 
ly suspect,  still  less  so.  What  would  Sheridan  himself  have  said, 
nad  he  foreseen  that  his  life  and  his  writings  were  to  be  recorded 
and  analyzed  after  such  a  fashion  that,  if  he  had  happened  to 
handle  the  same  idea  twice,  and,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed, 
to  handle  it  better  the  second  lime  than  the  first,  his  biographer 
would  think  it  necessary  to  stifle  this  simple  and  single  idea  under 
the  flowery  profusion  of  such  metaphors  as — 

*  The  kyle^  or  first  matter  oat  of  which  the  more  perfect  creations 
were  formed ;' 

Or— 

*  The  chrysalis,  after  a  transftrming  sleep,  took  wing  In  a  more 
hrilliant  shape ;' 

Or— 

^  The  ivory  meliing  id  the  hand  of  Pygmalion,^  and  losing  in  the 
eoOTse  of  that  process,  ^  all  ito  first  rigidity  and  roughness ;' 


^  Sketches  of  character  aad  particles  of  wit  waiting,  like  the  imper^ 
feet  forms  and  $e$Ji  im  Chaos^  for  the  brooding  ef  Genius  to  nttne  them 
Into  system  and  beauty ;' 

Or— 
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Or— 

^  Making  the  vintage  of  his  wit  as  dch  as  possible,  by  distilling  into  it 
ererj  drop  that  the  collected  fruits  othia  thought  and  fancy  could  supply  ;^ 

Or— 

^  Stripping  away  from  the  thyrsus  of  hi^  wit  e? ery  leaf  that  could  ren- 
der it  less  light  and  portable^  ? 

Or — for  we  must  not  multiply  examples  beyond  all  bounds — 
what  would  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  author  of  the  Critic,  have 
thought,  could  he  have  seen,  with  his  own  keen  eye,  the  following 
sentence : — 

^  The  character  of  Puff  was  our  author^s  first  dramatic  attempt,  and, 
having  led  it  unfinished  in  the  porch  as  he  entered  the  Temple  of 
Comedy,  he  made  it  worthy  of  being  his  farewell  oblation  in  qoittiog 
it.     Like  Eve^s  Flowers,  it  was  his 

^  {larly  visitation  and  his  last^ ! ! 

The  mind  that  could  convert  Mr.  Puff  into  Milton's  Eve,  how- 
ever fitted  for  the  invention  of  a  Christmas  pantomime,  is  hardly 
perhaps  entitled  to  judge  with  critical  severity 

^  the  amhition  of  Sheridsm's  b(^h  compositions ;' 

and  our  readers  will,  we  think,  be  amused  with  the  Oract^s^" 
seditione  style  in  which  Mr.  Moore  condemns  those  writers 

*— '  who  wander  after  Sense  into  that  region  of  Metaphor,  where,  too  of* 
ten,  like  Angelica  in  the  enchanted  palace  of  Jtlante^  she  is  not  to  be  found  f 

reprobates 

^  that  ordinary  ambition  of  Style,  whose  chief  display  consists  of  orna- 
ment without  thought,  and  pomp  without  substance^ — that  ^  mere  ver- 
bal opulence  which  mistakes  the  glare  of  words  for  the  glitter  ofideasy 
and  like  the  Helen  of  the  sculptor  Lystppusj  makes  finery  supply  the 
place  of  beauty  ;^ 

and  shakes  his  head  with  the  grayity  and  the  significance  of  ano- 
ther Burleigh,  over  the  enormities  of  Aristanetus — 

'  one  of  those  weak  florid  sophists  who  flourished  in  the  decline  of  an- 
cient literature,  and  strewed  their  ^audy^yiower^  of  rhetoric  over  the 
dead  muse of  Greece.' 

The  English  writers  of  a  former  age  indulged  in  classical  allu- 
sions to  an  extent  which  none  among  the  moderns  have  emulated, 
except  this  one  accomplished  person — who  indeed  has  carica- 
tured it:  for  their  use  of  such  ornaments  is  of  a  totally  different 
character  from  his.  With  them,  ^out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh  ;^  their  minds  were  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
antiquity;  and  they  could  not  express  their  own  most  habitual 
feelings  without  calling  to  ihcir  nid  the  images  with  which  these 
were  inextricably  interwoven.  But  so  far  from  being  in  the  same 
situation  as  to  this  matter,  if  wo  were  called  on  to  say  who  of  all 

our 
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bur  living  authors  appears  to  us  to  be  the  least  embued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  ancients,  we  should  scarcely  hesitate  to  name  Mr. 
Moore.  To  the  severe  simplicity  of  antique  taste  he  is  eminently 
a  stranger  ;  so  much  so  that  we  have  great  doubts  whether  a  per- 
son of  his  imitative  powers  could  have  written  as  he  has  done  if 
be  had  ever  ^  drunk  deep'  of  the  pure  and  original  ^  Castaliaq 
spring.'  A  duller  man  than  he,  though  he  confined  his  reading 
to  Suidas  and  his  painful  brethren,  might,  we  venture  to  say,  find 
himself  equipped  very  gallantly  for  this  particular  species  of 
display ;  and  indeed  we  nave  occasionally  suspected  our  ingenious 
author  of  having  treasured  up  very  carefully  another  maxim  much 
older  than  Mr.  Curran's  and  at  least  as  shrewd :  to  wit — ^^  Quote 
Lycophron — and  Homer  will  be  taken  for  granted.' 

He  has  himself  marked  the  distinction  between  the  figurative 
part  of  Burke's  speeches  and  that  of  his  hero's,  in  terms  which 
might  be  applied  with  almost  equal  propriety  to  a  comparison 
between  the  pedantic  garnish  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  and  the 
classical  illustration  of  such  an  author  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne* 
^  The  images  of  Burke,'  he  says, 

^  beii^  called  up  on  the  instant,  like  spirits,  to  perform  the  bidding  of 
his  argumeDt,  minister  to  it  throughout  with  an  almost  co-ordinate 
agency ;  while  the  figurative  fancies  of  Sheridan,  already  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  and  brought  forth  to  adorn,  not  assist  the  business  of  the 
discourse,  resemble  rather  those  sprftes  which  the  magicians  used  to 
keep  enclosed  in  vials  to  be  produced  for  a  momentary  enchantment, 
and  then  shut  up  aga^.^ 

Though  these  figurative  sprites  are,  as  Mr.  Moore  insinuates, 
eenerally  of  a  meaner  order,  yet  they  are  sometimes,  as  we  learn 
m>m  the  Diable  Boiteux  and  Mr.  Moore's  own  example,  too  hard 
for  those  that  employ  them ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  our  historian's  fancy  is  not  unfrequently,  in  the  language  of 
Mrs.  Malaprop, '  as  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the  bauKS  of  the 
Nile.'  So  much  for  the  taste  of  Mr.  Moore's  historical  style,  and 
the  consistency  of  his  practice  and  his  precept. 

The  friendship  of  Swift  has  immortalized  the  grandfather,  and 
Dr.  Watkins  has  occupied  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  pases  in 
the  attempt  to  confer  a  similar  service  on  the  fantastic  father  of 
Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Moore  judiciously  makes  short  work  both 
of  the  pedant  and  the  humorist,  and  begins  his  book  with  the 
juvenile  history  of  the  classic  himself;  in  whose  early  life  there 
is  nothing  very  remarkable — for  Mr.  Moore  is  quite  mista* 
ken  in  considering  Sheridan's  dulness  as  a  schoolboy  in  the 
b'ght  of  an  exception  to  a  general  rule.  Many  of  the  greatest 
scholars  have  passed  through  their  forms  with  as  little  distinctioQ 
as  he  did ;  but  Sheridan  was  not  only  an  unhonoured  pupil  at 

Harrow, 
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Harrow,  but  adhered  through  life  to  the  same  indolent  habits  that 
made  him  so.  That  he  never  owed  much  of  his  fame  to  stud j  of 
any  kind  most  people  were  sufficiently  aware ;  but  we  confess  we 
were  rather  surprized  with  Mr.  Moore^s  confession,  that  down  to 
the  day  of  his  death  so^reat  a  statesman  ^  knew  noUntng  of  French  ;^ 
and  was  ^extremely  liable  in  hasty  writing'  to  mis-spell  his  owm 
language.  The  Poet  of  Love  expresses  this  last  defect  by  sayuig 
that  Sheridan 
<  almost  invariablj  redaced  double  mSandn^s  to  smglthUuedrntu  ;^ 

a  pcriphrase  the  exact  propriety  of  which  escaped  us  until  we  re- 
eoUected  the  prominent  situation  assigned  to  these  favoured  con- 
sonants M  and  N  in  the  church  service  for  MatrinK>ny.  Dr.  Parr, 
who  was  one  of  the  ushers  at  Harrow  school  at  the  time  when 
Sheridan  was  there,  indites  a  very  pompous  letter  to  Mr.  Moore, 
ill  which,  after  acknowledging  the  sluggishness  and  contented  ig* 
BOrance  of  the  youth  while  under  bis  tuition,  he  pronounces  bim 
neyertheless  to  have  been  in  after  life  fond  of  classical  reading, 
well  skilled  in  Virgil  and  Horace,  an  enthusiastic  if  not  a  critical 
student  of  Homer,  &c.;  adding,  that  ^  his  path  to  knowledge  was 
bis  own — his  steps  were  noiseless — his  movemints  were  rapid  bot 
irregular'-^and  other  fine  things  that  would  have  looked  still 
fifier,  had  the  writer  found  time  to  clothe  them  in  the  language 
of  his  preface  to  Bellendenus.  Mr.  Moore,  while  obliged  to  ad* 
mit  that  the  old  pedagogue  had  been  entirely  deceived,  exclaims, 
*]t  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  triumphs  of  Sheridan^s  talent  to 
have  been  able  to  persuade  so  acute  a  scholar  that  the  extent  of 
bis  classical  acquirements  was  so  great ;  and  to  have  thus  impress- 
ed with  the  idea  of  his  remembering  so  much,  the  person  who  best 
knew  how  little  he  had  learned  V  We  should  not  have  expected 
much  wonderment  on  this  head  from  any  one  that  had  enjoyed 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  Philopatris  Yarvicensis,  who  assur- 
edly applauded  Sheridan^s  Greek  for  exactly  the  same  reason 
that  made  as  shrewd  a  critic,  and  as  indefatigable  a  talker  and 
smoker,  of  a  former  age,  we  mean  Parson  Adams,  discover  a  mine 
of  lore  in  a  certain  bottle  companion  of  his  that  never  said  a  word 
fhe  whole  evening. 

Sheridan^s  father  could  not  afford  to  send  him  to  the  university, 
and  he  appears  to  have  spent  several  years  after  leaving  Harrow 
in  nearly  the  same  idleness  in  which  he  had  vegetated  there.  He 
translated  part  of  Aristaenetus  into  verse,  in  company  with  a 
schoolfellow,  Mr.  Halhed,  who  had  removed  to  Oxford ;  and 
Mr.  Moore  has,  for  the  first  time,  printed  some  specimens  of  a 
performance  which  its  juvenile  authors  could  get  no  bookseller  to 
publish.    Various  other  attempts  in  prose  and  verse,  some  of  them 
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made  in  copartnership  with  the  same  friendf  others  singlr,  are 
abo  recorded :  and  one  of  these  was  a  volume  of  ^  Crazj  Tales^' 
the  non-compleiion  of  which,  sajs  Mr.  Moore,  ^is  little  to  be 
regretted,  as  from  its  title  we  may  conclude  it  was  written  in 
imitation  of  the  clever  but  licentious  productions  of  John  Hall 
Stephenson :'  adding  a  remark  natural  and  proper  in  itself,  but 
mrhtch  Mr.  Moore  evidently  means,  and  which  we  cordially  ae^ 
cept,  as  a  Palmode — viz.  that  ^  if  the  saoM  kind  oblivion  had 
closed  over  the  levities  of  other  young  authors,  who,  in  tbe  season 
of  folly  and  the  passions,  have  made  their  pages  the  transcript  of 
their  lives,  it  would  have  been  equally  fortunate  for  themsehre* 
and  for  the  world*' 

Such  trash  is  never  produced  by  the  heart :  at  best,  it  is  the 
niere  scum  of  overboiling  youth ;  and  for  our  part,  we  see  notbinff 
clever  even  in  John  UalT Stephenson  himself.     Whatever  poeticu 

Eenius  Sheridan  really  possessed,  was  inspired  to  its  first  efforts 
y  tbe  passion  which,  scarcely  on  the  verge  of  manhood^  he  con^ 
eeived  for  Miss  Linley,  the  far-famed  '  Maid  of  Bath.' 

The  intimacy  of  two  theatrical   families,  thrown  together  in 
such  a  place  as  Bath,  was  sufficiently  natural,  nor  was  it  likely^ 
to  adopt  the  historic  stvle  of  Mr.  Moore,  that  ^  such  youthful  poets 
and   musicians  should  come   together,  without  Love  very  soon 
making  one  of  the  party.'    Sheridan  and  his  elder  brother  Charicnl 
both  became  devoted  admirers  of  the  beautiful  songstress ;  and 
both  at  an  early  period  of  the  acquaintance  avowed  feelings,  to 
which  the  obiect  of  them  made  no  favourable  responae.     Miss 
Linley,  we  all  know,  became  in  the  sequel  the  wife  of  Richard  } 
and  Mr.  Moore's  narrative  of  the  romance  which  reached  thai 
consummation,  though  infinitely  more  copious,  is,  however  strange 
this  may  sound,  considerably  less  accurate  than  that  of  Dr.  Wat-> 
kins*    The  doctor,  not  pretending  to  secret  information,  not  prone 
to  delve  into  private  intrigues,  and  by  no  means  anxious  to  setup 
his  hero's  or  heroine's  character  at  the  expense  of  others,  repeats 
Vfhat  all  the  world  hadShid  upon  the  subject.     Hb  rival,  on  the 
othef  hand,  aifects  to  bring  many  novelties  to  Ught,  and  to  treat  the 
matter  in  the  authoritative  style  of  one  who  knows  all  the  di8a0a9 
dts  cartes  i  yet  in  one  important  particular  he  contradicts,  not  only 
the  doctor,  but  the  positive  facts  of  the  case ;   and  in  another 
point,  still  more  interesting,  betrays  to  those-^ami  to  those  only — 
who  know  tbe  real  history  of  the  matter,  his  consciousness  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  it  was  bb  duty  either  to  suppress  entirely  or 
to  explain  distioctlv  to  all  the  readers  of  a  work  bearing  the  title 
of  ^  Memoirs  of  Sheridan.' — These  are  painful  topics :  we  are 
reluctant  to  draw  such  *  frailties  from  their  dread  abode,'  but  as 
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all  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  is  already  In  one  shape  or 
another  in  print,  we  think  we  should  be  guilty  of  connivbg  at  a 
svppressio  veri  if  we  did  not  lay  before  our  readers  what,  in  our 
opinion,  Mr.  Moore  either  blaraeably  neglected  or  unfiaiirly  coo^ 
cealed. 

Dr.  Watkins  had  said  that  obstacles  intervened  which  prevented 
Sheridan  and  Miss  Linley  from  being  married  in  France.     Mr. 
JMoore  takes  upon  himself  to  affirm  that  they  Toere  married  there, 
in  March,  1772,  and  only  re-married  in  England  in  April,  1773. 
The  young  lady  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  on  hearing,  in  the 
intervening  space,  that  Sheridan  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  a 
duel  fought  on  her  account,  ^  My  husband !  my  husband  V  and  this 
Mr.  Moore  considers  as  proving  the  fact  that  a  marriage  had  actu- 
ally taken  place  abroad.    Mr.  Moore  does  not  state  on  what  testi- 
mony he  reports  this  exclamation :  but  even  should  we  admit,  which 
we  certainly  do  not,  such  an  inteijectional  claim  to  be  valid,  wc 
should  still  have  to  inquire  whether  the  husband  was  m  esse  or  m 
posse.    But  in  support  of  Dr.  Watkins's  account  we  have  not  onlif 
the  avowed  belief  of  most  of  Sheridan's  friends,  that  no  conti- 
nental marriage  ever  had  been  performed,  but  the  evidence  of 
the  lady  herself,  who,  in  a  very  curious  letter  dated  Bath,  May 
3d,  1772,  (which  Mr.  Moore  will  find  printed  at  length  in  the 
95th  volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazme,)  uses  language  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  possibility  of  her  being  at  that  time 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Sheridan.     So  much  for  the  French  marriage  z 
but  the  document  we  have  referred  to,  throws  light  not  to  be 
resisted  on  what  Mr.  Moore  has  apparently  chosen  to  leave  in 
darkness  and  mystery — the  history  of  the  courtship  that  preceded 
it.     Mr.  Moore  informs  us  (vol.  i.  p.  44.)  that  when  Sheridan  first 
addressed  Miss  Linley, 

^  her  heart  was  not  so  wholly  unpreoccupied,  as  to  yield  at  once  to  the 
passion  which  her  destiny  had  in  store  for  her.  One  of  those  transient 
preferences,  which  in  early  youth  are  mistaken  for  love,  had  already 
taken  lively  possession  of  her  imagination^ ; — 

and  he  quotes  (without,  however,  directing  attention  to  the  very 
extraordinary  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them)  the  following 
lines  of  Sheridan^s  Address  ^  to  the  Recording  AngeP — 

*  Oh  !  if  Eliza^s  steps  employ  thy  hand, 

Blot  the  sad  legend  with  a  mortal  tear, 
Nor  when  she  errs,  through  passion^ s  wUd  exiremtf 

Mark  then  her  course,  nor  need  each  trifling  wrong  * 
Nor  when  her  sad  attachment  is  her  theme. 

Note  down  the  trantports  of  her  erring  tongue.' 

The  unrequited  attentions  of  Charles  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Halhed 
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are  subseqiMntly  mentioned,  and  Miss  Linley's  rejection  of  the 
latler  is  expressly  accounted  for  by 

*'  her  haTtDg  long^  like  that  Saint  Cecilia,  bj  whose  name  she  was  al- 
ways called,  welcomed  to  her  soul  a  secret  yisitant  whose  jcifis*  were 
of  a  higher  and  more  radiant  kind  than  the  mere  wealthy  and  lordly  of 
Ibe  world  can  offer.' 

The  strange  story  of  Mr.  Long^s  love  and  generosity  towards 
Miss  Linley  is  told  in  the  same  chapter,  though  not,  we  think, 
with  that  clearness  and  emphasis  which  the  almost  romantic  libe- 
rality of  the  rejected  lover  deserved.  And  then — after  ail  this — 
we  are /or  the  first  timc^  and  without  any  clue  to  connect  him  with 
the  ^  transient  preference^  and  ^  sad  attackmeni^  avowed  before,  told 
that  Captain  J^athews, 

'^  a  marrie'^  man,  and  intimate  with  Miss  Lioley's  family,  presuming  upon 
the  itsK^entfamUiarity  (?)  which  her  ytmth  and  his  own  station  permitted 
between  them,  had  for  some  time  not  only  rendered  her  remarkable 
by  his  indiscreet  attentions  in  public,  but  had  even  persecuted  her  in 
]^rivate  with  those  unlawful  addresses  and  proposals,  which  a  timid  fe- 
male will  sometimes  rather  endure  than  encounter  that  share  of  the 
shame,  which  may  be  reflected  upon  herself  by  their  disclosure.' 

'  To  the  threat  of  self-destruction  (the  narrative  proceeds)  often  tried 
with  effect  in  these  cases,  he  is  said  to  have  added  the  still  more  un- 
manly menace  of  ruining  her  reputation,  if  he  could  not  undermine 
her  virtue.  Terrified  by  his  perseverance,  and  dreading  the  conse- 
quences of  her  father^s  temper^  if  this  violation  of  his  confidence  and  hos' 
pitaHiy  were  exposed  to  him^  she  at  length  confided  her  distresses  to 
Richard  Sheridan ;  who,  having  consulted  with  his  sister,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  disclosed  to  her  the  state  of  his  heart  with  respect  to  Miss 
Linley,  lost  no  time  in  expostnlating  with  Mathews^  upon  the  cruelty,  Hber' 
tinism,  and  frwtlessness  of  his  pursuit  Such  a  remonstrance,  however, 
was  but  Uttle  calculated  to  conciliate  the  forbearance  of  this  professed 
man  of  gallantry.' 

^  In  consequence  of  this  persecution,  and  an  increasing  dislike  to  her 
profession,  which  made  her  shrink  more  and  more  from  the  gaze  of  the 
many,  in  proportion  as  she  became  devoted  to  the  love  of  one,  she 
adopted,  early  in  1772,  the  romantic  resolution  of  flying  secretly  to 
France,  and  taking  refuge  in  a  convent,  &c.  &c.' — vol.  i.  p.  65. 

Now  who  that  reads  this  story  of  a  transient  preference^ — a  sad 
attachment — a  secret  visitant — a  timid  female  persecuted  by  a  mar- 
ried man's  addresses,  dreading  the  fatal  consequences  of  her  fa- 
therms  hearing  of  them,  and  confiding  her  distresses  to  a  youth  who 
lost  no  time  in  expostulating  with  the  LiOthario— who  that  reads  ail 
this  would  guess — that  Miss  Linley,  in  her  own  deliberate  and  ela- 
borate epistle,  represents  herself  as  having  been,  long  before  she 

*  It  would  be  unfair  not  to  quote  Mr.  Moore's  note  on  this  parage—'  The  youth^ 
found  in  fur  chamber^  bad  in  his  hand  two  crowni  or  wreaths,  the  one  of  lUies,  tlie 
other  of  roses,  which  he  bad  brought  from  Paradise.'— LegerM^  0^  <S/.  Cecilia. 
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saw  Sheridan's  face,  the  victitn  of  *  an  unfufpg  jmawnfir  Oyiftriw 
Mathews ! !  whom  (ihough  she  thought  him  equally  to  be  pitied)  it 
was  criminal  even  to  think  of;' — ^exposed  to  ail  the  artifices  of  a 
man  whom  she  already  loved  but  too  well,  and  who  was  too 
sensible  of  it ;'  and  who  subsequently  ^  brought  her,  finding  it  m- 
possible  to  conquer  her  indinatumy  to  a  confession  of  her  weakness, 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  her  distresses'  ?  Who  could  be 
prepared  to  find  Miss  Linley  telling  her  friend,  ^  Hy  father  coo- 
Tinced  me  of  the  folly,  if  not  toickedness !  of  it ;'  ^  My  mother  went 
with  a  full  intention  to  upbraid  him,  yet  so  far  did  bis  arts  pre- 
vail, that  he  not  only  maae  her  forgive  but  pity  Am,  and  promise 
that  this  should  never  make  any  cUteration  in  our  behaviour  to  fttm, 
and  we  would  still  continue  our  visits  and  intimacy  with  him' t 
Who,  finally,  would  expect  to  find  Miss  Linley  stating  that  Rich- 
ard Sheridan  had  been  for  alon^  period  the  confidant  of  Mathews 
in  this  profligate  intrigue,  ^  makmg  him  believe  he  was  as  bad  as 
himself  ?  It  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  if  Mr.  Moore  had  seen 
this  document  he  has  made  a  disingenuous  use  of  it.  In  doing  so 
he  may,  without  question,  have  acted  from  motives  of  humanity 
towards  the  Linley  family ;  but — whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr. 
Mathews — we  must  ask  if  Mr.  Moore,  as  an  historian,  (since  he 
chose  to  tell  the  story,  told  it  more  copiously,  and  professed  to  tell 
it  more  correctly  than  his  predecessor,)  had  a  right  to  suppress 
facts  which  so  materially  alter  the  case  as  it  affects  the  only  one 
of  the  parties  who  is  alive  to  feel  his  misrepresentation  ?  The  cha- 
racter of  Sheridan  himself  gains  no  honour  from  the  disclosure  in 
question  :  the  verses  ^  To  the  recording  angel,'  the  expostulation 
with  Mr.  Mathews,  and  all  the  subsequent  events,  assume  a  very 
different  aspect.  It  is  difficult,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  draw  the 
line  between  what  an  historian  owes  to  truth,  and  what  should  be 
conceded  to  delicacy  and  feeling :  but  of  this  we  are  sure,  that 
the  story  which  any  man  volunteers  to  tell,  should  be  told  truly. 
Mr.  Moore's  course  in  this  particular  is  the  less  intellidble 
when  we  compare  it  with  what  he  has  said  in  regard  to  rars. 
Sheridan,  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  his  book.  He  is  rather 
fonder  of  hinting  things  than  historians  ought  to  be;  but  we  think 
the  following  note  (at  p.  189,  vol.  ii.)  gives  an  injurious  and  gra- 
tuitous confirmation  of  what  might  have  been  left  to  the  unhesi- 
tating and  not  very  authoritative  assertion  of  Madame  de  Genlis. 
After  having  read  that  lady's  Memoirs,  Mr.  Moore  should  have 
been  either  wholly  silent,  or  a  great  deal  more  explicit  than  he  is 
when  he  says, 

(  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  the  only  one,  among  the  numerous 
suitors  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  to  whom  she  was  supposed  to  have  listened 
with  any  thing  like  a  return  of  feeling ;  and  that  there  should  be  niiitoal 
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ateiralicn  betweao  imo  mth  nobU  speeunem  of  human  nature,  it  is  easj, 
with^iit  h^arj  to  either  of  them,  to  believe. 

'  *  Some  moothfl  before  her  death,  wheo  Sheridaa  had  been  describing 
to  her  and  lA>rd  Edward  a  beautiful  French  girl  whom  he  had  lately 
seeo,  and  added  that  she  put  him  strongly  in  mind  of  what  his  own  wife 
had  been  in  the  first  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  Mrs.  Sheridan 
turned  to  Lord  Ekiward,  and  said  uith  a  melancholy  smile,  ^^  I  should 
fike  you,  when  I  am  dead,  to  marry  that  girl.'^ ' 

This  lamentable  and,  considering  the  dramatis  personos^  de- 
l^rading  anecdote,  we  should  have  repelled  as  utterly  incredible, 
if  it  had  come  from  any  pen  which  had  not  the  pretension,  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Moore,  to  domestic  information.  The  world 
cannot  be  the  dupe  of  the  idle  verbiage  of  '  two  such  noble  spe- 
cimens of  human  nature';  but  even  if  it  were,  what  must  it  think 
of  that  third  specimen  of  human  nature,  which  sat  by  in  the  shape 
of  a  husband  f 

But  we  are  anticipating  grievously, — A  few  days  before  his 
marriage,  Sheridan  entered  his  name  on  the  books  of  the  Middle 
Temple;  but  he  never  gave  one  serious  hour  to  the  law.  Indeed, 
the  scantiness  of  his  income  compelled  him  to  provide  for  the 
dinner  of  the  day  by  the  paragraphs  of  the  day,  and  his  wife 
cheerfully  assisted  him  in  this  labour,  which,  accordingly,  he  was 
accustomed  to  call  *  a  joint  concern.'  In  fact,  the  interest  of 
£3,000  most  generously  settled  on  the  lady  by  Mr.  Long  was  all 
that  the  young  pair  had  at  their  command. 

They  continued  to  lead  a  life  of  uncertain  resource,  gaiety,  and 
idleness  for  two  or  three  years  after  their  marriage,  until  at  last 
Sheridan  changed  his  position  by  a  happy  effort  in  the  department 
of  literature  which  was  destined  to  class  him  in  the  sequel  among 
its  brightest  ornaments.  How  or  where  the  author  of  the  Rivals 
found  money  to  buy  his  first  shares  in  Drury-lane,  Mr.  Moore 
professes  himself  unable  to  guess.  We  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  the  family  papers  of  one  of  his  co-proprietors  might  have 
thrown  considerable  light  on  the  mystery,  and  from  the  circles  in 
which  Mr.  Moore  lives,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  might  have  had 
easy  access  to  all  those  stores.  But  passing  over  this — the  smiles 
and  the  concerts  of  his  beautiful  wife  and  his  own  exquisite  con- 
vivial qualities,  had  already  well  prepared  the  way  for  the  social 
distinction  to  which  Sheridan  was  raised  by  the  splendid  success 
of  his  first  comedy.  He  rapidly  made  his  way  into  the  very 
highest  circles:  Mr.  Fox  pronounced  him  the  wittiest  man  he 
had  ever  met  with ;  and  his  ambition  being  kindled,  as  well  it 
might  be,  by  such  applause,  the  hon  vivant  dramatist  determined 
to  try  his  fortune  in  parliament.  He  who  had  found  money  for 
Drury-lane  stood  successfully  for  Stafford:  and  Sheridan,  to  a 
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conatderable  extent  notorious  from  the  verge  of  bojhoed,  now  sar^ 
rounded  in  the  early  prime  of  manhood  with  all  the  fascinations 
^  wit,  genius,  fame,  and  fashion,  stept  into  political  life  amidst 
the  triumphant  congratulations  of  the  then  powerful  party  to 
which  he  had  pledged  his  allegiance. 

Mr.  Moore  describes  in  glowing  colours  the  delight  with  which 
success  in  this  new  path  must  have  inspired  his  hero — the  proud 
eonsciousness  of  having  now  at  last  ^  surmounted  the  disadvant- 
ages of  birth  and  station  and  placed  himself  on  a  level  with  the 
highest  and  noblest  of  the  land.'    He  adds, 

^  This  footing  in  the  society  of  the  great  he  could  onlj  have  attained 
by  parliamentary  eminence  ; — as  a  mere  writer,  with  all  his  genius,  be 
Bever  would  have  been  thus  admitted  ad  eundem  among  them.  Talents 
In  literature  or  science,  unassisted  by  the  advantages  of  birth,  may  lead 
to  association  with  the  great,  but  rarely  to  equality ; — it  is  a  passport 
through  the  well-guarded  frontier,  but  no  title  to  naturalization  within. 
By  him,  who  has  not  been  bom  among  them,  this  can  only  be  achiered 
by  politics.  In  that  arena  which  they  look  upon  as  their  own,  ^e  legis- 
lature of  the  land,  let  a  man  of  genius,  like  Sheridan,  but  assert  his  sa* 
premacy, — at  once  all  these  barriers  of  reserve  and  pride  give  way, 
and  be  takes,  by  right,  a  station  at  their  side,  which  a  Shakspeare  or  a 
Newton  would  but  have  enjoyed  by  courtesy.' 

Mr.  Moof  e  professes,  like  his  hero,  to  be  a  man  of  the  people ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  expressed  in  this  passage  the  genuine  feet 
ings  of  his  own  mind  after  considerable  intercourse  with  some  of 
the  leading  circles  of  that  haughtiest  of  English  parties,  the  Whigs. 
In  another  passage,  treating  of  the  personal  relations  of  Burke  and 
Sheridan,  he  attributes  to  the  former  (justly  no  doubt)  considera- 
ble jealousy  of  the  political  eminence  achieved  by  the  latter,  and 
goes  on  to  remark 

'  ^  how  much,  even  in  feelings  of  this  description,  the  aristoor&iieal  ln4» 
of  his  (i.  e.  Mr.  Burke's)  mind  betrayed  itself.' — ^  For,  (he  proceeds,) 
thorgh  Mr.  Fox,  too,  had  overtaken  and  even  passed  him  in  the  race, 
assuming  that  station  in  politics  which  he  himself  had  previously  held, 
yet  $0  paramount  did  those  claims  of  birth  and  connection^  by  which  the 
new  leader  came  recommended,  appear  in  his  eyes,  that  he  submitted  to 
be  superseded  by  him,  not  only  without  a  murmur,  but  cheerfully.  To 
Sheridan,  however,  who  had  no  such  hereditary  passport  to  pre*eml- 
nence,  he  could  not  give  way  without  heart-burning  and  humiHation ; 
and  to  be  supplanted  thus  by  a  rival  son  of  earth  seemed  no  less  m 
shock  to  his  superstitious  notions  about  rank,  than  it  was  painful  to  fats 
feelings  of  self-love  and  pride.' 

Does  Mr.  Moore  then  mean  to  say,  that  there^  was  really  no 
intrinsic  merit  in  Mr.  Fox,  to  account  for  Mr.  Burke's  thinking 
him  more  worthy  of  taking  the  first  place  in  a  political  party  than 
Mr.  Sheridan  ?  We  presume  he  would  hardly  venture  to  say  so 
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in  tenna,  and  as  little,  if  a  great  distinction  betweea  tbe  cbaraoters 
and  resources  of  the  two  men  must  be  acknowledged,  would  he 
hesitate  to  admit  that  Mr.  Burke  had  perspicacity  enough  to 
observe  it,  and  principle  enough  to  act  upon  bis  observation* 
The  truth,  however,  is  that  if  mere  descent  were  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  Mr.  Burke  could  himself  have  shown  ^  a  gentler 
strain'  than  the  great  grandson  of  old  Sir  Stephen  could  make 
,  any  pretension  to.  Family  connectiona  without  doubt  did  much 
for  Mr.  Fox,  but  no  superiority  of  birth  and  station,  unsupported 
by  an  adequate  endowment  of  personal  qualities,  could  ever  have 
enabled  him  to  become  the  unquestioned  chief  of  his  party ;  and 
to  see  (as  the  Walpoles  and  the  Chathams  had  before  him)  the 
proudest  in  the  peerage  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ablest  of  the 
people  on  the  other,  eager  to  follow  his  banner,  and  exulting  to 
be  called  by  his  name. 

But  iayine  all  accidents  of  birth  and  natural  connection  out 
of  view,  and  even  forgetting  for  a  moment  all  Mr.  Fox's  splen* 
did  qualifications  for  leading  a  political  party,  can  Mr.  Moore 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Burke 
should  have  felt  a  peculiar  repugnance  at  seeing  Sheridan  as- 
suming a  high  and  permanent  rank  in  the  party  to  which  they 
both  beloneed?  The  disfavour  which  Mr.  Moore  desires  to 
connect  with  tbe  epithet  ^  arbtocratical,'  is  a  miserable  remnant 
of  the  days  when  Robespierre  was  obeyed  as  a  sovereign,  and 
Marat  worshipped  as  a  divinity :  and  however  neological  Mr. 
Moore's  political  vocabulary  may  be,  we  had  thought  that  his 
intercourse  with  our  aristocracy  would  have  saved  it  at  least  from 
furnishing  him  with  a  bye-word  of  injury  and  contempt.  But 
€ven  if  we  use  his  own  expression,  can  we  call  that  feeling  blame-» 
ably  aristocratical,  which,  in  almost  every  age  and  country,  has  re* 
quired  from  those  who  aspire  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  the 
renunciation  of  the  trivial  habits  and  theatrical  displays  which  are 
the  amusement  and  the  admiration  of  inferior  society  ?  The  rabble 
alone  of  Rome  are  mentioned  as  having 

^  Laughed  at  tbe  Fabil's  tricks,  and  grinned  to  hear 
The  cuBb  resound  from  tbe  Mamerci*8  ear' — 

Sheridan's  close  and  continued  connection  with  even  the  lowest 
people  and  the  paltriest  business  of  the  stage  hung  heavy  on  him 
in  the  very  brightest  period  of  his  life.  But  this  was  not  the  worst 
of  the  matter.  The  loftiest  pedigree  in  England  would  not  have 
enabled  any  man  to  lead,  with  impunity,  the  buffoon  life  in  which 
Sheridan  too  often  found  an  ignoble  delight  and  a  temporary 
glory.  A  lineaee  imperial,  if  not  divine,  could  not  shelter  from 
scorn  the  heir  of  all  the  Caesars,  when  he  thought  fit  to  exhibit 
htanelf  before  inferior  natures  as  a  mime  and  9  musician. 
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We  caonot  bat  think  that  both  Dr.  Watkins  and  Mr.  Moore 
have  done  injudiciously  in  writing  the  Life  of  Mr.  Sheridan  so 
much  as  if  they  had  been  composing  the  political  history  of  his 
time.  In  triiih,  after  closine  their  four  bulky  volumes,  which 
are  swollen  to  double  their  legitimate  dimensions  by  matters  of 
this  complexion,  it  is  impossible  that  the  reader  should  not  ask 
himself  how  many,  after  all,  are  the  events  in  the  public  history 
of  England  with  which  posterity  will,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
connect  the  name  of  Sheridan  ?  That  he  will  always,  in  spite  of 
tbe  inadequacy  of  the  reports  of  his  speeches,  preserve  the  tra* 
ditional  fame  of  a  great  speaker,  there  can  be  no  question.  But 
granting  that  one  of  his  orations  against  the  Governor-General  of 
India  was  the  best  of  all  that  were  delivered  upon  that  occasion,* 
the  impeachment  of  Hastings — after  all  no  very  laudable  pro- 
ceeding— will  never  be  considered  as  the  work  of  anybody  but 
Burke.  Mr.  Sheridan's  exertions  in  that  business  form  (he  most 
conspicuous  part  of  his  public  career;  yet  they  were  only  those 
of  a  brilliant  advocate,  induced  to  take  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
conduct  of  a  cause,  the  agitation  of  which  would  never  have 
occurred  to  his  own  mind,  and  the  responsible  management  of 
which  no  one  of  all  his  contemporaries  would  ever  have  dreamed 
of  entrusting  him  with.  Sheridan,  Mr,  Moore  says,  confessed 
himself  to  be  ^  an  ignoramxis^  but  professed  his  ^  willingness  to 
do  his  best'  for  his  party  on  all  occasions,  provided  they  took  the 
trouble  of  '  instructing' — or,  as  Mr.  Moore  renders  it,  '  training 
and  feeding,' — in  plain  school-boy  phrase,  of  cramming  him. 
Such  are  never  the  men  in  whom  after-ages  recognize  the  arbiters 
of  the  destinies  of  nations.  Yet  such  was  Sheridan  in  every  one 
instance  in  which  he  acted  with  his  party.  On  a  few  occasions 
he  acted  for  himself,  and  on  two,  and  on  two  only,  of  these  was 
his  conduct  such  as  to  reflect  unmixed  honour  upon  him — we 
allude  to  his  gallant  support  of  the  government  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore,  which  Dr.  Watkins  has  commemorated  as  it* 
deserved,  and  which  Mr.  Moore,  for  whatever  reason,  has  not;  and 
his  equally  noble  behaviour  when  the  grand  movement  of  Spain  took 
place  in  1808 — in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Moore  clothes  in  lofty  lan- 
guage the  natural  but  to  his  own  particular  friends  rather  humili- 
ating reflection,  that  ^  had  Sheridan's  political  associates  but 
learned  from  his  example  thus  to  place  themselves  in  advance  of  the 
procession  of  events,  they  would  not  have  had  the  triumphal  wheels 

^  <  When  Fox  was  asked  what  he  thought  the  best  speech  he  had  ever  heard,  he  re- 
plied— Sheridan^s  on  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  in  the  House  of  Commons  (not  that 
in  Westminster  Hall.)  When  asked  what  he  thought  of  his  own  speech  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  he  replied,  <<  That  was  a  d  d  good  speech  too."  I  beard  this 
from  Lord  Holland.' — Lord  ByronU  MS, 
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pass  by  them  and  over  them  so  frequently — .'  But  of  all  the  im- 
portant measures  in  the  policy  of  this  country  during  his  lifetime, 
there  is  no/  one  of  which  it  can  be  pretended  that  Mr*  Sheridan  was 
the  principal  mover,  or  even  the  principal  opposer.  In  fact,  the 
history  of  England  might  be  written  without  a  single  introduction 
of  his  name,  and  in  all  probability  hereafter  it  will  be  so  written. 
His  dramas,  his  bonmots  and  a  subaltern  share  in  one  or  two 
political  intrigues,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  the  chief  means  of 
Keeping  his  contemporary  celebrity  as  a  statesman  from  total  obli- 
vion. Such,  indeed,  must  be  the  fate  of  the  ablest  man  who  con- 
descends  to  enter  the  field  of  politics  avowedly  ^  an  ignoramus^ 
and  as  avowedly  ready  to  \ake  up  and  defend,  upon  grounds  sug- 
gested by  others,  any  thesis  which  the  party  he  belongs  to  may 
think  proper  to  advance. 

Mr.  Moore  appears  to  have  no  hesitation  in  confessing  that 
Sheridan  acted  with  lamentable  want  of  principle  and  good  faith 
in  regard  to  the  most  important  questions  of  domestic  policy  which 
divided  the  nation  and  the  legislature  during  his  time.  Frank 
indeed,  and  of  the  frankest,  is  the  view  which  the  author  of 
^  Captain  Rock^  gives  us  of  his  present  hero's  advocacy  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  claims.  It  is  known  to  all  that,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  public  life,  Sheridan  professed  himself  to  be  the 
devoted  friend  of  the  Catholics,  and  convinced  that  their  eman- 
cipation was  not  only  just  in  itself,  but  necessary  to  the  salvation 
of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  also  well  known  that  in  one  of  his  very 
last  speeches  in  parliament,  he  said  these  words — ^  I  will  never 
give  my  vote  to  any  administration  that  opposes  the  Question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation ; — in  fine,  I  think  the  case  oi  Ireland  a 
paramount  consideration.^  Such  were  Mr.  Sheridan's  avowed  opi- 
k  nions  at  the  commencement,  and  such  were  they  also  at  the  close 
of  his  career.  But  what  were  they  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
act?  Everyone  knows  that  Mr.  Sheridan  joined  the  anti-Ca- 
tholic administration  of  Lord  Sidmouth  ;  or  made,  to  borrow  Mr. 
Moore^s  unafiected  phraseology, 

^  one  of  those  convenient  changes  of  opinion  by  which  statesmen  can 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  passing  hue  of  the  treasury-bench,  as 
ntUtttally  as  the  eastern  insect  does  to  the  colour  of  the  leaf  on  which  it 
feeds: 

Again,  what  was  his  feeling  in  1806,  when  a  Whig  administra- 
tion was  turned  out  of  office,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  taking  up  the  Catholic  question  ? 

^  It  is  sometimes,'  says  his  honest  biographer,  ^  a  misfortune  to  men 
of  wit,  that  they  put  their  opinions  in  a  form  to  be  remembered.  We 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  ignorant  of  the  keen^  but  worldly  view  which 
Mr.  Sheridan,  on  this  occasion,  took  of  the  hardiihood  of  his  colleagues, 
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if  he  had  DOt  himself  expreised  it  in  a  form  8o  portable  to  the  memory. 
^^  He  had  ofteo,'^  he  said,  ^  heard  of  people  koocking  oat  their  brains 
against  a  wall,  but  ne? er  before  knew  of  any  one  building  a  wall  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.''  * 

*  it  must  be  owned  that,  though  far  too  sagacious  and  liberal  not  to  be 
deeply  impressed  with  the  justice  of  the  claims  ad? anced  by  the  Catho- 
lics, he  was  not  altogether  disposed  to  go  those  generous  lengths  in  their 
favour,  of  which  Mr.  Fox  and  a  few  others  of  their  less  calculating  friends 
were  capable.  It  was  his  avowed  opinion,  that  though  the  measure, 
wheneyer  brought  forward,  should  oe  supported  and  enforced  by  tlie 
whole  weight  of  the  partj,  they  ought  never  so  far  to  identify  or  en- 
cumber themselves  with  it,  as  to  make  its  adoption  a  ntie  qua  non  of 
their  acceptance  or  retention  of  office.' ! !! 

Such  is  the  comment : — But  Mr.  Moore  has  selected  Mr.  She- 
ridan to  bear  upon  this  occasion  a  greater  blame  than,  we  believe, 
if  the  whole  truth  were  told,  he  is  fairly  liable  to.  No  well-in- 
formed person  can  be  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Roman- 
Catholic  question  was  juggled  by  the  Whig  administration  of 
1806.  As  long  as  Mr.  Fox  lived  it  was  kept  quiet  by  his  autho- 
rity, and  the  measure  which  was  proposed  after  his  death,  and 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  was  a  mere 
lialf-measure,  miserably  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
at  once  the  empty  praise  of  consistency  and  the  solid  pudding  of 
office.  The  measure,  like  most  other  half>measures,  failed  :  and 
it  is  rather  too  hard  that  Sheridan,  who  had  no  share  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  cabinet,  but  on  the  contrary  laughed  at  it, 
should  be  charged  not  merely  as  a  particeps  crimmis^  but  as  the 
chief  offender,  and  prominent  betrayer  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
6ause. 

We  may  here  notice  an  incidental  topic  which  Mr.  Moore 
thinks  fit  to  handle  with,  we  think,  the  same  neglect  of  living 
feelings,  for  which  he  is  too  often  answerable ;  but  as  the  subject 
is  of  notoriety,  and  in  some  degree  publici  juris^  and  as  Mr* 
Moore  attributes  to  his  hero  blame  which  he  does  not  merit,  we 
shall  simply  observe  that  when  he  represents  Mr.  Sheridan  (vol.  u 
p.  478.)  as  successfully  invited  to  make  a  certain  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  concerning  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  which  Lord 
Grey  had  previously  been  asked,  and,  from  lofty  feelings,  h«kd 
declined,  to  make — the  imputation  of  mean  subserviency  is  cast 
on  Mr.  Sheridan  without  the  smallest  justice.  We  may  safely 
appeal  to  Earl  Grey  whether  he  ever  had  any  opportunity,  such 
as  Mr.  Moore  describes,  of  showing  his  '  unaccommodating  high* 
mindcdness  in  collision  with  royalty'?  Whatever  Mr.  Sheridan 
did,  he  did  ex  mtro  motu  of  his  own  mind.  His  interference  in 
all  probability  arose  from  his  personal  regard  for  a  beautiful  and 
afflicted  lady — aided,  perhaps,  by  anaturr.l  apprehension  of  any- 
thing that  might  by  possibility  disturb  the  unity  of  his  party ;  and, 
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after  all,  we  do  not  see  in  Mr.  Shcridan^s  expressions  in  regard 
to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  anything  like  a  corroboration  of  the  absurd 
rumours  which  Mr.  Moore  has  thought  fit  to  recall  to  public  notice. 
As  to  the  great  matter  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  Mr.  Moore's 
account  of  his  hero  is,  if  possible,  still  more  explicitly  discredit* 
able  than  in  regard  to  the  Roman-Catholic  cause. 

^  His  first  appearance  before  the  public  as  a  political  character  was 
In  coDJuDction  with  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  beglDoiog  of  the  year  1760,  when 
the  fiimous  resolutions  on  the  state  of  the  representation,  signed  by 
Mr.  Fox  as  chairman  of  the  Westminster  committee,  together  with  a 
report  on  the  same  subject  from  the  sub-committee,  signed  by  Sheri- 
dan, were  laid  before  the  public.  Annual  parliaments  and  uni? ersal 
suffrage  were  the  professed  objects  of  this  meeting  ;  and  the  first  of 
the  resolutions,  subf^cribed  by  Mr.  Fox,  stated  that  ^^  annual  parlia- 
laents  are  the  undoubted  right  of  the  people  of  England.'' 

*'  Notwithstanding  this  strong  declaration,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Sheridan  was,  cuty  mare  than  Mr,  Fox^  a  very  sincere  friend  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  reform ;  and  the  manner  io  which  he  masked  his  disincliniation 
0r  indifference  to  it  was  strongly  characteristic  both  of  bis  humour  and 
bis  tact  Aware  that  the  wild  scheme  of  Cartwright  and  others,  which 
these  resolutions  recommended,  was  wholly  impracticable,  he  always 
took  refuge  in  it  when  pressed  upon  the  subject,  and  would  laughing^ 
advise  his  political  friends  to  do  the  same  : — ^^  Whenever  any  one,'^  be 
would  say,  ^^  proposes  to  you  a  specific  plan  of  reform,  always  answer 
that  you  are  for  nothing  short  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suf- 
frage— there  you  are  9afe,^^  He  also  had  evident  delight,  when  talking  on 
this  question,  in  referring  to  a  jest  of  Burke,  who  said  that  there  nad 
•risen  a  new  party  of  reformers,  still  more  orthodox  than  the  rest,  who 
tiiought  annual  parliaments  far  from  being  su£Bcientty  frequent,  and 
who,  founding  themselves  on  the  latter  words  of  the  statute  of  Edward 
in.,  that  *^  a  parliament  shall  be  holden  every  year  once,  and  more  often 
if  need  he^^  were  known  by  the  denomination  of  the  Oftener^if-need-bet. 
^^  For  my  part,''  he  would  add,  in  relating  this,  ^^  I  am  an  Oftener-if- 
oeed-be.'^  Even  when  most  serious  on  the  subject  {for^  to  the  Uut^  he 
wofeued  himself  a  warm  friend  to  rejrrrm)  his  arguments  had  the  air  of 
being  ironical  and  insidious.  To  annual  parliaments  and  univenal 
sufirage,  he  would  say,  the  principles  of  representation  naturally  and 
necessarily  led — any  less  extensive  proposition  was  a  base  compromise, 
and  a  dereliction  of  right ;  and  the  first  encroachment  on  the  people 
was  tlie  act  of  Henry  VI.,  which  limited  the  power  of  election  to  fbrty- 
shilling  freeholders  within  the  county,  whereas  the  real  right  was  hi 
tlie  ^^  outrageous  and  excessive"  number  of  people,  by  whom  the 
preamble  recites  that  the  choice  had  been  made  of  late.  Such  were 
the  arguments  by  which  he  affected  to  support  his  cause,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  detect  the  eyes  ofthe  snake  glistening  from  under  them.* 

That  Mr.  Afoore,  who  perceives  in  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquence  a 
strong  resemblance  to  ^  the  trumpet  of  Misenus,'  and  is  put  in 
mind  of  *  a  peacock's  tail'  by  the  multifarious  brilliancy  of  Mr. 
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Sheridan's  accomplishments,  should  discover  ^  the  eyes  of  a  snake 
glistening'  under  the  liberality  of  the  reforming  speeches  m  ques- 
tion, no  one  can  wonder.  But  Sheridan  is  not  the  only  Whig 
Reformer  in  whom  he  delects  the  antetype  of  that  old  incarnation 
of  cunning,  falsehood,  malignity  and  meanness. 

^  It  is'  (sajs  Mr.  Moore)  ^  a  proof  of  the  little  zeal  which  Mr.  Fox  felt 
at  this  period  (1792)  od  the  subject  of  reform,  that  he  withheld  the 
sanction  of  his  name  from  n  society  to  which  so  many  of  his  most  inti- 
mate political  friend  belonged.  Some  notice  was  taken  in  the  bouse  of 
this  symptom  of  backwardness  in  the  cause ;  and  Sheridan,  in  repljring  to 
the  insinuation,  said  that  ^^  they  wanted  not  the  signature  of  his  right 
honourable  friend  to  assure  them  of  his  concurrence.  They  had  his  bood 
in  the  steadiness  of  bis  political  principles  and  the  integrity  of  bis  heart.^ 
Mr.  Fox  himself,  however,  gave  a  more  definite  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. ^^  He  might  be  asked,^  he  said,  ^^  why  his  name  was  not  on 
the  list  of  the  society  for  reform  ?  His  reason  was,  that  though  he  saw 
great  and  enormous  grievances,  he  did  not  see  the  remedy."  It  is  to  be 
doubted,  indeed,  whether  Mr.  Fox  ever  fully  admitted  the  principle 
upon  which  the  demand  for  a  reform  is  founded.  When  he  after- 
wards espoused  the  question  so  warmly,  it  seems  to  have  been  merely 
as  one  of  those  weapons  caught  up  in  the  heat  of  a  warfare^  in  which  li- 
berty itself  appeared  to  him  too  imminently  endangered,  to  admit  of 
the  consideration  of  any  abstract  principle,  except  that  summary  one 
of  the  right  of  resistance  to  power  abused.' 

From  this  Mr.  Moore  returns  again  to  Sheridan : 

^  It  may  be  concluded  that,  though  far  more  ready  than  his  friend  to 
inscribe  reform  upon  the  banner  of  the  piarty^  he  had  even  still  less  made  sip 
bis  mind  as  to  the  FiucTicABii.rrT  or  expedibnct  of  the  measure.  Look-* 
ing  upon  it  as  a  question,  the  agitcaion  of  which  was  useful  to  liberty^  and 
at  the  same  time  covtmno  upon  the  improbability  of  its  fleets  being  ae^ 
eomplished^  he  adopted  at  once  the  most  speculative  of  all  the  plans  thcU 
had  been  proposed^  and  flattered  himself  that  he  thus  secured  the  benefit 
of  the  general  principle^  without  risking  the  inconvenience  of  any  of 
the  practical  details.' 

Such  is  Mr.  Moore's  humiliating  confession !  and  yet  it  is  of 
these  very  men — these  *  clear  spirited'  gentlemen,  who  *inscribed 
reform  upon  their  banner,'  without  having  ^  made  up  their  minds 
either  as  to  the  practicability  or  expediency  of  the  measure :'  it 
is  to  these  upright  and  single-minded  statesmen,  who  at  a  period 
of  unprecedented  peril,  foreign  and  domestic — at  the  moment 
when  Prance  was  revelling  in  the  first  bloody  orgies  of  her  revo- 
lution, and  traitors  and  atheists  were  banding  themselves  from  one 
end  of  this  country  to  the  other  for  the  overthrow  of  the  throne 
and  the  altar — it  is  to  the  heroic  patriots  who  thus  and  then 
attempted  to  gull  the  populace  of  England  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  shake  a  minister  from  his  desk — it  is  to  them  that  this  very 
^ihor,  after  having  so  openly  recorded  the  looseness  of  their 

principlefi 
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principles,  modestl  j  thinking  himself  entitled  to  fill  both  trumpets 
of  Fame,  calls  upon  this  nation  to  devote  eternal  and  unbounded 
gratitude. 

^  Never  indeed,'  the  rapturous  historian  exclaims,  '  never  indeed 
can  England  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  few  patriot  spirits  of  that 
period,  to  whose  courage  and  eloquence  she  owes  the  high  station  of 

freedom  yet  left  to  her: who,  however  much 

they  may  have  sometimes  sacrificed  to  false  views  of  expediency, 
and,  bj  compromise  with  friends  and  coalition  with  foes,  too  often 
weakened  their  hold  upon  public  confidence ;  however  the  attraction 
#f  the  court  may  have  sometimes  made  them  librate  in  their  or6t(,  were 
yet  the  soloing  lights  of  liberty  in  those  times,  and  alone  preserved  the 
ark  of  the  constitution  from  foundering  in  the  foul  and  troubled  waters 
that  encompassed  it.' — vol.  ii.  p.  345. 

Brilliant  lights,  indeed,  they  were*  They  were  false  lights, 
however,  and  nhe  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm,'  did  so  only  by 
avoiding  the  rocks  upon  which  one  moment's  following  of  their 
guidance  would  have  thrust  his  bark* 

Of  Sheridan's  personal  influence  on  the  political  affairs  of  his 
party  not  the  least  important  instance  was  one  upon  which  Dr. 
^WatKins  throws  no  light,  and  Mr.  Moore  very  little — we  allude  to 
an  occurrence  which  constituted  the  proximate  cause  of  personal 
alienation  between  Burke  and  Sheridan,  and  which  had  besides 
a  considerable  effect  upon  the  general  course  of  affairs  at  a  very 
delicate  crisis.  In  this  transaction  it  is  fair  to  say  that  no  blame 
attaches  to  Sheridan,  except  perhaps  that  of  a  little  imprudence* 
In  introducing  his  history  of  the  Regency  Question  in  1783)  Mr, 
Moore  takes  care  to  inforip  us  that, 

'  On  an  occasion  which  may  be  called  a  Regency  Question,  Ovid  re** 
presents  the  Deitj  of  Light  as  crowned  with  moveable  rays  which  might 
be  put  off  when  too  strong  or  dazzling ;' 

and  proceeds  to  dispute  the  wisdom  of  the  Whigs  in  adopting  a 
theory  different  from  that  of  Ovid  !  In  the  course  of  his  narrative 
he  mentions  the  celebrated  letter  addressed  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Mr,  Pitt ;  and  occupies  two  of  his  pages  with  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  probabilities  of  its  having  been  drawn  up  b^ 
Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  or'  Sheridan,  He  expresses  his 
opinion  that  *•  there  are,  besides  the  merits  of  the  production,  but 
very  scanty  grounds  for  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  by 
Burke.' 

«  ^  So  little,'  Mr.  Moore  proceeds,  ^  was  be  at  that  period  in  those  ha- 
bits of  confidence  with  the  prince,  which  would  entitle  him  to  be  se- 
lected for  such  a  task  in  preference  to  Sheridan,  that  but  eight  or  ten 
days  before  the  date  of  this  letter  (Jan.  2.)  he  had  declared  in  the  Uovae 
of  Commons,  that  ^^  he  knew  as  little  of  the  inside  of  Carlton  Hou^e  as 
)ie  did  of  Buckingham  House."  Indeed,  the  violent  state  of  this  extra- 
ordinary 
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ordiaary  noan's  temper,  duriog  the  whole  of  the  diseussiona  and  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Regency,  would  have  rendered  him,  even  had  his  in* 
timacj  with  the  Prince  been  closer,  an  unfit  person  for  the  compontiou 
of  a  document  requiring  so  much  caution^  temper j  and  delicacy.^ 

^  The  conjecture  that  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was  the  author  is,'  be 
proceeds,  ^  somewhat  more  plausible/  But  the  final  conclusioa 
18  drawn  in  favour  of  Sheridan — various  authorities  are  formally 
quoted  in  support  of  this  judgment ;  and  so  ends  page  52  of  the 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Moore  s  Mepoir. 

But  ere  he  wrote  page  53  new  lights  broke  in  upoa  the  mind 
of  our  historian,  who,  by  the  way,  has  acted  rather  unskilfully  in 
giving  ds  so  many  hints  as  to  the  trivial  manner  in  which  he 
thinks  historians  ought  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  exercise  of 
their  grave  function.    First  of  all  he  resolved  to  ask  the  opinion  of 

^  a  person  aboye  all  others  quahfied  by  relationship  of  talent  to  <^  speak 
to^'  the  mighty  spirit  of  Burke,  in  whatever  shape  the  "  Royal  Dane^' 
may  appear.' 

Sir  Jame9  Mackintosh's  opinion  was  in  favour  of  his  cousin  ^  the 
Royal  Dane,'  and  this  opmion  stimulated  Mr.  Moore  to  still  more 
diligent  inquiry  before  be  ventured  to  indite  page  54.  This  in- 
quiry produced  a  contemporary  letter  written  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  which  at  length  settled  the  question.  *•  It  was  originalljr 
(says  he)  Burke's — altered  a  little,  but  not  improved,  by  Sheridan 
^nd  others.' — (p.  54.) 

Now  Mr.  Moore  might  have  erased  pages  51,  5^,  and  53,  if  be 
had  had  a  mind,  and  given  us  at  once  the  fact  as  stated  by  Lord 
Minto.  However  he  chose,  he  tells  us,  ^  to  leave  what  he  had 
written  as  a  memorial  of  the  fallacy  of  all  such  conjectures—': 
and  with  such  candour  who  can  find  fault  t  But  we  roust  confess 
that  the  note  tp  the  passage  in  which  this  apology  for  the  reten« 
tion  of  his  own  unfortunate  conjectures  is  contained,  does  some- 
i^hat  surprize  us. 

'  It  is,'  says  Mr.  Moore,  ^  amusing  to  observe  how  tastes  differ ;— the 
following  is  the  opinion  entertained  of  this  letter  bj  a  gentleman,  who, 
t  understand  and  can  easily  believe,  is  an  old  established  Reviewer. 
After  mentioning  that  it  was  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Burke,  h*  adds^ — 
<^  The  story,  however,  does  not  seem  entitled  to  much  credit,  for  tke 
internal  character  of  the  paper  is  too  vapid  and  heavy  ibr  the  genius 
oTBorke,  whose  ardent  mind  would  assuredly  have  diffused  vigour  into 
the  composition,  and  the  correctness  of  whose  judgment  would  as  cer- 
tainly have  preserved  it  from  the  charge  of  inelegance  and  grammati- 
cal deficiency.' — Dr.  Watkins,  Life  of  Sheridan, 

4  Such' — Mr.  Moore  addls — *in  nine  cases  out  often,  are  the  periodi- 
pal  guides  of  public  taste.'  \  I ! 

We  are  really  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  mighty  self-gratulation 

in 
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ID  which  Mr.  Moore  indulges  on  this  occasion.  The  old  Re« 
viewer  (Mr.  Moore  will  call  Dr.  Wafkins  by  any  name  rather  than 
that  of  an  historian)  undoubtedly  made  a  sad  blunder  in  consider* 
ing  the  letter  which  Burke  did  write,  and  which  ail  the  world  ad- 
mireS)  as  so  badly  written  that  Burke  could  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it :  but  the  Reviewer  of  the  Reviewer  was  not  so  very  luuck 
more  happy  when — left  as  yet  to  his  own  ingenuity — he  pro- 
nounced Burke  to  have  been  unfit  for  the  composition  of  the  let- 
ter, and  hesitated  between  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  and  his  own  hero, 
neither  of  whom,  most  assuredly,  could  ever  have  penned  one  com- 
plete paragraph  of  that  masterly  and  most  dignifit^d  composition. 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  however,  does  not  develope  the  influence 
which  this  letter  had  on  the  personal  relations  of  Burke  and  Sheri- 
dan. The  truth  is,  that  the  letter  as  ii  came  from  the  hands  of 
Burke  contained  several  passages  and  expressions  so  violent  as  to 
require  some  alteration.  Mr.  Sheridan  suggested  some  amend- 
ments, and  although  the  epistle  in  its  altered  state  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  original  author's  eye  with  any  of  the  real  corrector's 
handwriting  upon  It,  the  vanity  ot  Sheridan  betrayed  the  secret  to 
Burke's  perspicacity.  He  defended  the  new  clauses  at  a  meeting 
(an  after-dinner  meeting?) at  Burlington  House  with  a  zeal  in  which 
Burke  detected  the  stirrings  of  self-love;  Mr.  Fox  too  approved 
the  amendments — and  Burke  from  that  hour  hated  Sheridan, 
The  author  of  the  Duenna  bad  been  invited,  and  had  presumed, 
to  tamper  with  the  '  golden  sentences'  of  the  modern  Tullv. 
Such,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  of  their  mutual  friends, 
was  the  origin  of  that  alienation.  Probably  other  causes  of  dif* 
ference  may  have  supervened,  but  on  the  whole  the  blame  must 
be,  in  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  charged  upon  Mr.  Burke. 

But  though  we  admit  Mr.  Burke  to  have  been  so  far  in  the 
wrong,  we  must  beg  leave  to  dissent  altogether  from  Mr.  Moore 
when  be  endeavours  to  attribute  that  great  man^s  separation  fron^. 
bis  party  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  to  his  having 
been per«ona//y  irritated  by  one  circumstance  and  mortified  by  ano* 
ther.  Mr.  Moore  may  be  assured  that  Mr.  Burke  and  the  French 
revolution  are  not  to  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  It  is  not  by  Mr. 
Moore's  hand,  nor  in  Mr.  Sheridan's  history,  that  such  a  man, 
or  such  an  event,  can  be  discussed.  The  enormities  of  the 
French  revolution  Mr.  Burke,  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  genius, 
foresaw,  and  with  a  warning  voice  denounced.  It  was  when  the 
modern  Whigs  espoused  the  French  revolution,  and  made  com? 
mon  cause  with  those  pseudo-apostles  of  freedom,  who,  after 
flooding  the  streets  of  Paris  with  noble  and  ignoble  blood,  mur- 
dered their  king,  and  denied  their  God :  it  was  then,  and  not  till 

th^i^, 
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then,  that  Mr.  Burke  appealed  from  the  Foxes  and  Sfaeridans  ta 
tbeold  Whigs  of  1688. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  desertion  of  his  party  in  1 802  we  have  already- 
noticed — his  alienation  from  his  political  friends  in  1806,  which  we 
have  also  observed  upon,  seems,  we  know  not  why,  to  have  been 
still  more  furiously  resented.  It  is  fair,  however,  that  since  we 
happen  to  have  the  means  of  doing  so,  we  should  let  our  readers 
hear  the  much-abused  apostate's  apology  for  himself. 
^  ^  I  have  seen  Sheridap  weep  two  or  three  times  (says  Lord 
Byron*) :  it  may  be  that  he  was  maudlin,  but  this  only  rendered 
it  •more  afiecting,  for  who  would  see 

^  From  Marlboroogh^s  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow 
And  Swift  expire  a  driveller  and  a  show'  ? 

^Oncc  I  saw  him  cry  at  Robins,  the  auctioneer's,  after  a  splendid 
dinner  full  of  great  names  and  high  spirits.  I  bad  the  honour  of 
sitting  next  to  Sheridan.  The  occasion  of  his  tears  was  some 
observation  on  the  staunchness  of  the  Whigs  in  resisting  office 
and  keeping  to  their  principles,  Sheridan  turned  round ;  Sir,  it 
is  easy  lor  my  Lord  G.  or  Earl  G.  or  Marquis  B.  or  Lord  H, 
with  thousands  upon  thousands  a  year,  some  of  it  either  directly 
derived  or  inherited  in  sinecures  or  acquisitions  from  the  public 
money,  to  boast  of  their  patriotism  and  keep  aloof  from  tempta- 
tion ;  but  they  do  not  know  from  what  temptations  those  have 
kept  aloof  who  had  equal  pride,  at  least  equal  talent,  and  not  un- 
equal passions,  and  nevertheless  knew  not,  in  the  course  of  their 
lives,  what  it  was  to  have  a  shilling  of  their  own — and  in  saying 

«fci5,  BE  WEPT.' 

With  whatever  charity  we  may  be  disposed  to  regard  Sheridan's 
conduct  on  this  occasion  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years — we 
cannot  wonder  that  it  should  have  shaken  his  reputation  with  the 
party  whom  he  deserted  or  ridiculed,  and  with  the  nation  at  large, 
who  never  had  any  great  faith  in  his  sincerity  or  consistency; 
but  it  was  not  till  six  years  after  that  he  inflicted,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  final  fatal  blow  which  for  ever  ruined  him  not  only  as 
a  politician,  but  as  a  man  of  integrity.  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  narra- 
tive of  the  ne^ocialions  that  followed  Mr.  Percival's  death  tells 
the  disgraceful  story  in  language  which  we  cannot  do  better  than 
adopt. 

^  Lord  Yarmouth,  it  is  well  known,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  had  commuDicated  to  Mr.  Sheridan  the  intention  of  the  house- 
hold to  resign,  with  the  view  of  having  that  intention  conveyed  to  Liord 
Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  and  thus  removing  the  sole  ground  upon  which 
these  noble  lords  objected  to  the  acceptance  of  office.     Not  only,  how- 
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ever,  did  Sheridan  endeayour  to  dissuade  the  noble  Vice-Chamberlaia 
from  resigning,  but,  with  an  anfaimess  of  dealing  which  admits,  I  own, 
of  no  Tindication,  he  withheld  from  the  two  leaders  of  Opposition  the 
intelligence  thus  meant  to  be  convejed  to  them ;  and,  when  qnestionefl 
by  Mr.  Tiemey  as  to  the  rumoured  intentions  of  the  household  to  re* 
sign,  offered  to  bet  five  hundred  guineas  that  there  was  no  such  step 
in  contemplation.^ — (vol.  ii.  p.  426.)* 

Mr.  Moore  goes  on  to  say  (hat  be  considers  this  as  ^  the  onfy 
indefensible  part  of  the  whole  public  life  of  Sheridan.'  We  have 
already  seen  with  what  indifference  Mr.  Moore  treats  that  disho- 
nesty towards  what  was  called  the  cause  of  the  people,  which  lie 
admits  to  have  characterized  Sheridan's  conduct  throughout,  as 
to  the  question  of  reform  in  parliament*  That  deliberate  and' 
systematic  fraud  at  least  endangered  the  fortunes  and  the  lives  of 
multitudes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peril  in  which  it  might  have  iiv 
volved — nay  even  yet  may  involve — the  constitution  of  England. 
But  the  single  suppressio  vert  of  1813  prevented  Earl  Grey  from 
being  minister— «nd  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Moore,  was  so 
much  the  more  serious  evil,  that  in  comparison  with  its  proximate 
cause,  every  other  enormity  appears  venial.  So  much  for  the 
^saving  lights  of  lil)erty.'  So  much  more  important  than  ^tjie 
cause  of  the  people'  do  ^the  friends  of  tbe  people'  consider  those 
lordly  Qfiener-if-nud-be'trs^  whom  Mr.  Moore,  in  bis  usual.  Pistol 
vein,  describes  as  the  ^fortresses  that  ornament  and  defend  the 
frontier  of  demoaracu* 

It  is  very  painful  to  us  to  be  compelled  to  make  even  tbe  slight* 
est  allusion  to  the  style  in  which,  throughout  tbe  whole  of  bis  book^ 
but  more  especially  towards  the  close  of  it,  Mr.  Moore  has  fek 
himself  entitled  to  introduce  tbe  name  and  comment  upon  tbe 
personal  conduct  of  one  whom,  as  a  living  and  reigning  prince,  (to 
say  nothing  of  any  other  considerations,)  every  constitutional 
prmciple,  every  Efnglish  sentiment,  and  every  rule  of  literary 
custom  and  -courtesyT  ought  to  have  effectually  protected  from 
such  treatment.  What  kind  of  right  has  Mr;  Moore,  under  the 
pretence  of  writing  the  life  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  drag  before  the 

S>ublic  the  private  life  and  confidential  communications  of  any 
iving  person  ?  We  really  believe  that  such  an  inroad  on  the 
peace  of  society  is  unexampled.  Lord  Holland,  an  authority  to 
which  Mr.  Moore  professes  so  much  deference,  might  have  taught 
him  better.     His  lordship,  in  defending  bis  publication  of  Wal- 

pole's  Memoirs,  says,  ^  no  man  is  now  a/tve,  whose  character  or 

I        -  ,  -  -  -  —    '  ^ 

'*  To  this  charge,  solemnly  preferred  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Tiemey,  Sheridan  answered  by  *  a  fool  l^mjesC  *  Aye,^  said  he,  <  but  did  I  offer  to 
stake  the  money?'  and  in  the  laugh  which  this  bitter  joke  both  on  his  sincerity  and  his 
fortunes  excited,  Sheridan  appeared  to  fancy  that  be  had  stifled  tbe  voice  of  public  re- 
probation. 

conduct 
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jcofiducf  «#  the  suhject  of  praise  or  cenntrf  m  these  Memoirs*^  Wt 
need  not  draw  the  inference ;  but  we  will  say  that  if  such  coniioct 
be  unfair  towards  any  man,  it  is  ab<tolutely  indecent  and  unjaati- 
fiable  towards  one  whose  very  station  ought  to  protect  him  from 
such  attacks,  if  it  were  only  because  it  precluaes  him  from  the 
redress  which  is  open  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  There  is  in  the 
general  tone  of  Mr.  Moore's  language,  in  the  passages  we  refer 
to,  a  sort  of  heavy  sneer,  the  taste  of  which — for  we  shall  not 
trouble  ourselves  with  any  thing  besides— must,  we  think,  be  ex- 
tremely oflfensive  to  all  who  are  likely  to  peruse  the  work  of  so 
very  periphrastic,  figurative,  and  erudite  a  penman.  It  is  highly 
edifying  to  find  the  author  of  the  *  Two-penny  Post-bag*  and  these 
^Memoirs  of  Sheridan,'  sighing  over  the  departed  politeness  of 
*  political  satire,'  and  lamenting  that,  in  the  evil  days  upon  which 
he  has  fallen,  *  the  weapon  of  personality'  has  been  *  chiefly^  in 
vulgar  hands,  which  *•  have  brought  upon  it  a  stain  and  disrepute 
that  wilt  long  keep  such  writers  as  those  of  the  Rolliad  and  Anti- 
Jacobin  from  touching  it  again.' — (vol.  i.  p.  424.)  *  By  no  less 
shinine  powers  than  those^  (he  proceeds)  ^  can  a  license  so  ques' 
tionable  be  either  assumed  or  palliated.'  We  shall  not  enter  into 
the  delicate  question  about  palliation  ;  but  some  of  our  recent  stu- 
dies compel  us  to  confess  ourselves  entirely  of  a  different  opinion 
from  Mr.  Moore  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  point — by  whom; namely, 
such  license  '  can  be  assumed.' 

But  ^  turning  these  jests  out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good  ear* 
nest.' — Mr.  Moore,  at  p.  437.  vol.  ii.  gives  us  an  account  of  She- 
ridan's unsuccessful  attempt  to  be  returned  again  for  Stafford  in 
1812,  and  goes  on  to  say — *'  he  was  now  left  a  lonely  and  helplesa 
wreck  upon  the  waters.' — 

^  The  Prince  Regent  offered  to  bring  him  into  Parliament ;  but  the 
thought  of  returning  to  that  scene  of  his  triumphs  and  his  freedom,  with 
the  rojral  owner's  mark,  as  it  were,  upon  him,  was  more  than  he  cool^ 
bear — and  he  declined  the  offer.  Indeed,  miserable  and  insecure  as  his 
life  was  now,  when  we  consider  the  public  humiliations  to  which  he 
would  have  been  exposed,  between  his  ancient  pledge  to  whiggiani 
and  his  attachment  and  gratitude  to  royalty,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he 
should  have  preferred  even  the  alternative  of  arrests  and  imprisoo- 
ments  to  the  risk  of  bringing  upon  his  political  name  any  further  tac^ 
Dish  in  such  a  struggle.' 

Now — not  only  is  all  this  unfounded,  but  the  very  contrary  is 
the  truth.  His  Royal  Highness's  friends  wished  Mr.  Sheridan 
to  stand  for  Westminster  on  his  old  principles,  and  offered  him 
every  kind  of  support.  Mr.  Sheridan's  own  unconquerable  neeli* 
^ence  and  indolence  defeated  this  project,  and  it  was  then,  that 
the  Prince  Regent,  prompted  by  feelings  which  it  is  impossibk 

not 
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not  to  honour,  did  give  Mr.  Sheridan  more  direct  assistance  to- 
wards cofBiog  once  more  into  parliament*    His  Royal  Highness 
did  so,  however,  on  Mr*  Sheridan^s  own  earnest  statement  that  it 
was  his  ambition  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  so  far 
from  '  declining  the  offer'  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
upon  the  grounds  of  delicate  feeling  so  prettily  describea  by  Mr. 
Moore,  he  accepted  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion; and  so  far  was  he  from  any  apprehension  that  he  was  to  bear 
the  '  owner^s  mark,'*  that,  as  some  of  Mr*  Moore's  noble  friends 
might  have  told  him,  the  seat  originally  in  contemplation  was  a 
whig  seat,  though,  when  that  negociation  failed,  Mr.  Sheridan  com- 
menced—or affected  to  commence — another  about  Wootton  Bas- 
set* A  contemporary  journal*  has  already  told  the  story  as  regards 
Wootton  Basset,  in  ample  detail ;  but  adds,  that  Sheridan  applied 
the  money  to  his  private  uses,  ^  as  he  was  warranted  to  do  by  th^ 
permission  of  the  onmer.^    This  last  circumstance  is,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  entirely  without  foundation*     Mr.  Sheridan  had  no  per- 
mission whatever  to  apply  the  sum  placed  at  his  disposal,  to  any 
purpose  but  that  for  which  it  was  expressly  granted,  and,  indeed, 
so  conscious  was  the  unfortunate  and  fallen  man  how  ee;regiously 
be  had  on  this  occasion  deceived  all  his  friends  and  abused  the 
kindness  of  his  royal  patron,  that  a  feeling  of  shame  and  remorse 
seemed  ever  after  to  weigh  upon  his  mind,  and  it  was  observed, 
that  he  from  that  hour  avoided,  with  a  pertinacity  which,  in  one 
point  of  view,  does  him  credit,  every  opportunity — for  opportu- 
nities were  offered — of  coming  into  the  presence  of  his  Royal 
Highness. 

A  few  pages  farther  on  we  find  Mr.  Moore  describing  the 
misery  of  Sheridan  when  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  a 
spunging*-bouse, 

^  so  abode  which  formed  a  sad  contrast  to  those  princely  balls  of  which 
he  had  so  lately  been  the  most  favoured  and  brilliant  g^est,  and  which 
were  possibly  at  that  very  moment  lighted  up  and  crowded  with  eay 
company,  unmindful  of  him  within  those  prison  walls.''  ^  Even  in  this  utu- 
aiioD  (Mr.  Moore  proceeds)  the  sanguineness  of  .his  disposition  did  not 
desert  him.'  But '  on  returning  home  to  Mrs.  Sheridan  Tsome  arrange- 
ments having  been  made  by  Whitbrecui  for  his  release)  all  his  fortitude 
forsook  him,  and  he  burst  into  a  long  and  passionate  flood  of  weeping  at 
the  profanation,  as  he  termed  it,  which  his  person  bad  suffered.' — 
voL  ii.  pp.  442 — 444. 

Mr.  Moore  should  scarcely  have  written  these  paragraphs 
without  referring  to  the  family  or  confidential  friends  of  .the  late 
Mr*  Whitbread.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  found  that  that 
gentleman  did,  indeed,  leave  his  dinner-table,  and  repair  to  the 
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spunging-house,  the  tnomeat  Sheridan's  note  was  delivered  to 
him ;  but  he  would  also  have  learned  that  before  Mr.  Wbitbread 
— the  first  friend  whom  Sheridan  applied  to— coald  reach  the 
t)lace  of  confinement,  the  person  of  Sheridan  was  already  at  lib- 
erty— in  consequence  of  the  unsolicited  and  instantaneous  inter- 
ference of  Sheridan's  royal  master,  to  whose  ear  a  report  of  the 
transaction  had  been  by  some  accident  conveyed.* 

Our  last  notice  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Moore's  performance  shall  be 
equally  short  and  equally  conclusive.  For  the  sake  of  clearness, 
however,  we  must  quote  a  passage  of  some  length  from  the  his- 
torian's narrative  of  the  illness  from  which  Mr*  Sheridan  never 
recovered. 

<  While  death  was  gaining  fast  on  Sheridan,  the  miseries  of  his  life 
Ttere  thickening  round  him  also ;  nor  did  the  last  comer,  in  which  be 
DOW  Iskj  down  to  die,  afibrd  him  any  asylum  from  the  clamours  of  his 
legal  pursuers.  Writs  and  executions  came  in  rapid  succession,  and 
bailiffs  at  length  gained  possession  of  his  house.  It  was  about  the  be- 
gtnning  of  May  that  Lord  Holland,  on  being  informed  by  Mr.  Rogers 
(who  was  one  of  the  very  few  that  watched  the  going  out  of  this  great 
light  with  interest)  of  the  dreary  situation  in  which  his  old  friend  was  ^ 
ing^  paid  him  a  visit  one  evening,  in  company  with  Mr  Rogers,  and  by 
the  cordiality,  suavity,  and  cheerfulness  of  his  conversation,  shed  a  charm 
round  that  chamber  of  sickness,  which,  perhaps,  no  other  voice  but  iiis 
own  could  have  imparted 

*  An  evening  or  two  after  (Wednesday,  May  15,  18'6,)  I  was  with 
Mr.  Rogers  when,  on  returning  home,  he  found  the  following  affecting' 
note  upon  his  table : — 

*^'  1  find  thin^  settled  so  that  150L  will  remove  all  difficulty.  I  am 
absolutely  undone  and  broken-hearted,  i  shall  negociate  for  the  Plays 
successfiAly  in  the  course  of  a  week,  when  all  shall  be  returned.  I  have 
desired  Fairbrother  to  get  back  the  Guarantee  for  thirty.  They  are 
going  to  put  the  carpets  out  of  window,  and  break  into  Mrs.  S's  room 
and  take  me — for  God''s  sake  let  me  see  you.     R.  B.  S." 

^  It  was  too  late  to  do  any  thing  when  this  note  was  received,  being 
then  between  twelve  and  one  at  night ;  but  Mr.  Rogers  and  I  walked 
down  to  Saville  Row  together,  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  threatened 
arrest  had  not  yet  been  put  in  execution.  A  servant  spoke  to  us  out  of 
the  area,  and  said  th^  all  was  safe  for  the  night,  but  that  it  was  in- 
tended, in  pursuance  of  this  new  proceeding,  to  paste  bills  over  the  front 
of  the  house  next  day.  On  the  U>llowing  morning  1  was  early  with  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  willingly  undertook  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  draft  for  150l.t 
.to  Saville  Row.     i  found  Mr.  Sheridan  good  natured  and  cordial  as 

evei^;  and,  though  he  was  then  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  his 

.■       ■        ■    '        •"  ■ 

*  It  is,  iv«  admit,  possible^  that  about  this  period  Mr.  Slieridan  may  have  been  twice 
delivered  from  a  spunging-house,  and  that  on  one  of  the  occasions  Mr.  Wbitbread  teas 
the  deliverer.  But  even  this  would  not  much  alter  the  case  of  the  writer  whose  paia* 
graph  about  <  princelj  hal}s,'  &c.  has  been  quoted  in  the  text. 

t  '  Lord  Holland  afterwards  insisted  upon  paying  the  half  of  this  sum, — which  was 
not  the  first  of  the  same  amount  that  my  liberal  friend  Mr.  Rogers  had  advanced  for 
Sheridan/ 
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Toke  had  iMt  lost  its  fulness  or  strength,  nor  was  that  lustre^  for  which 
his  eje^  were  so  reniarkable,  diminished.  He  showed,  too,  his  usual 
aapf  oineaess  of  disposition  in  speaking  of  the  price  ihat  be  expectad 
for  his  Dramatick  Works,  and  of  the  certainty  he  felt  of  being  able  to 
arrange  all  his  afiairs,  if  his  complaint  would  but  saffer  him  to  leave  his 
bed. 

^  In  the  following  month  his  powers  began  rapidly  to  fail  him  f — 
his  stomach  was  completely  worn  out,  and  could  no  longer  bear  any 
kind  of  sustenance.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
it  does  not  appear  that  (with  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned)  any  one 
of  his  noble  or  royal  friends  ever  called  at  his  door,  or  even  sent  to  in- 
quire after  him ! 

^  Ahoqt  this  period  Doctor  Bain  received  the  following  note  from  Mr. 
Vaaghan : — ^^My  dear  Sir,  An  apology  in  a  case  of  humanity  is  scarcely 
Decessary,  besides  1  have  the  honour  of  a  slight^ acouaintance  with  you. 
A  friend  of  mine,  hearing  of  our  friend  Sheridan^s  forlorn  situation,  and 
that  he  has  neither  money  nor  credit  for  a  few  comforts,  has  employed 
jQde  to  convey  a  small  sum  for  his  use,  through  such  channel  as  I  think 
right  I  can  devise  none  better  than  through  you.  if  1  bad  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  seen  you,  I  should  have  left  for  this  purpose  a 
draft  for  50/.  Perhaps  as  much  more  might  be  had  if  it  will  be  con- 
ducive to  a  good  end-^of  course  you  must  feel  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  troublesome  people.  1  will  say  more  to  you  if 
yoQ  will  do  me  the  honour  of  a  call  in  your  way  to  Saville-street  to- 
morrow.    I  am  a  mere  agent'' '     &c i 

^  In  his  interview  with  Doctor  Bain,  Mr.  Vaughan  stated,  tha  t  the 
sum  thus  placed  at  his  disposal  was,  in  all,  2001.  ;*  and  the  proposition 
being  submitted  to  Mrs.  Sheridan,  that  lady,  after  consulting  with  some 
of  her  relatives,  returned  for  answer  that,  aa  there  wtu  a  sufficiency  of 
nuans  to  provide  cUl  that  was  necessary  for  her  hu^and^s  comfort^  as  well 
4U  her  otm,  she  begged  leave  to  decline  the  offer. 

^  Mr.  Vaughan  always  said^  that  the  donation^  thus  meant  to  be  doled  out, 
C0mefrotn  a  Royal  hand ; — but  this  is  hardly  credible.  It  would  be  safer, 
perhaps,  to  let  the  suspicion  rest  upon  that  gentleman's  memory,  of 
having  indulged  bis  own  benevolent  disposition  in  this  disguise,  than 
to  suppose  it  possible  that  so  scanty  and  reluctant  a  benefaction  was  the 
sole  mark  of  attention  accorded  by  a  ^^  gracious  Prince  and  Master"  to 
the  last  death-bed  wants  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  faithful 
servants,  that  royalty  ever  yet  raised  or  ruined  by  its  smiles.  When 
the  philosoitber  Anaxagoras  lay  dying  for  want  of  sustenance,  bis  great 
pupil,  Pericles,  sent  him  a  sum  of  money.  ^^  Take  it  back,"  said 
Aaaxagoras — ^^  if  he  wished  to  keep  the  lamp  alive,  he  ought  to  have 
administered  the  oil  before  !"  '      

^  Ahoat  the  middle  of  June,  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  the  PfAlic 
wera,/or  the  first  ci/ne,  awakened  to  the  desolate  situation  of  Sheridan, 
by  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post,—- written,  as  I  under- 
stand, by  a  gentleman,  who,  though  on  no  very  cordial  terms  with  him, 

*  *  Mr.  Vaughan  did  not  give  Doctor  Bain  to  understand  that  he  was  authorized  to 
go  bejond  the  200/. ;  but,  in  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him  a  year  or  two  after, 
ineonlemplation  of  this  Memoir,  he  told  be  that  a  further  supply  was  intended,^ 
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forget  eTery  other  feeUDg  in  a  generow  pity  for  his  fate,  and  in  honest 
iDdigoation  against  those  who  now  deserted  him.  ^  Oh  delay  not,^^ 
said  the  writer,  without  naming  the  person  to  whom  he  ailaded — ^^  delay 
not  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  within  wliich  that  prond  spirit  hides  iti 
safferings.^^  He  then  adds,  with  a  striking  anticipation  of  what  after- 
wards happened  : — ^^  Prefer  ministering  in  the  chamber  of  sickness  to 
mustering  at  ^  The  splendid  sorrows  that  adorn  the  hearse  ;^  I  say,  Ldfc 
and  Succour  against  Westminster  Abbey  and  a  Funeral !''  ^ 

^  This  article  produced  a  strong  and  general  sensation,  and  was  re- 
printed in  the  same  paper  the  following  day.  Its  effect,  too,  was  soon 
Tisible  in  the  calls  made  at  Shehdan^s  door,  and  in  the  appearance  of 

such  names  as  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  &c among 

the  Tidtors.    But  it  was  now  too  late,  kc On  the  following 

Saturday  the  Funeral  took  place.    The  Pall-bearers  were  the  Duke  (S* 

Bedford,  &c  &c Where  were  they  all,  these  Royal  and  Noble 

persons,  who  now  crowded  to  ^^  partake  the  gale^^  of  Sheridan^s  glory ; 
where  were  they  all,  while  any  life  remained  to  him  ?  This  is  a  subject 
on  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  patience.  If  the  man  was  unwor- 
thy of  the  commonest  offices  of  humanity  while  he  lived,  why  all  this 
parade  of  regret  and  homage  over  his  tomb  V 

This  quotation  is  a  long  one ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  place  the 
whole  statement  at  once  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  ere  we  call- 
ed on  him  to  consider,  along  with  us,  coolly  and  dispassionately, 
the  conduct  of  the  gentleman  who  has  thought  fit  to  write  and  to 
publish  it. 

Mr.  Moore  has  obviously  three  distinct  objects  in  view  in  this 
elaborate  narrative ;  firstly,  and  chiefly,  to  create  an  impression 
that  the  abject  poverty  and  misery  of  Sheridan^s  death-bed  were 
well  known  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  that  bis  Royal  Hichness 
did  nothing,  or  at  all  events  nothing  worthy  either  of  himself  or  of 
Sheridan,  for  the  relief  of  the  dying  man  :  secondly,  to  charge  the 
Whigs  with  cruel  and  shameful  neelect  of  Mr.  Sheridan  under 
the  same  circumstances :  and  thirdly,  to  separate  from  the  Whig 
party  on  this  occasion  one  or  two  of  its  members,  and  contrast 
their  fidelity  and  generosity  with  the  carelessness  and  meanness 
of  all  the  rest. 

In  reference  to  all  the  individuals  whom  the  statement  attacks, 
it  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Moore  himself  dis- 
tinctly says,  ^  public  attention'  was,  for  the  first  (tme,  called  to  the 
noetancholy  circumstances  of  Sheridan's  dteath-bed  by  a  para- 

frapb  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  ^  about  the  middle  of 
une/  The  noble  Whigs  whom  Mr:  Moore  abuses  called  at  his 
door,  according  to  the  same  authority,  immediately  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  paragraph — and  called  too  late  to  be  of  any  real 
service,  Sheridan  dying  on  the  7th  of  July.  Now  Mr.  Moore's 
own  book  accounts  most  amply  and  satisfactorily  for  a  cessation  of 
personal  intimacy  between  Sheridan  and  the  leading  men  of  the 
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party  which  Sheridan  had  fatally  injured  and  foully  betrayed  in 
1813*  Sheridan  continued  to  live,  and  actually  died,  in  a  fine 
house  ia  a  fashionable  street ;  his  family  never  gave  any  hint  of 
bis  lamentable  condition,  but,  on  the  contrarj^,  denied,  on  all  oc- 
casions, that  he  was  in  need  of  any  personal  comforts.*  The  friend, 
Mr.  Rogers,  to  whom  alone  he  appears  to  have  revealed  any  part 
of  bis  distress,  gave  him  exactly  the  sum,  and  no  more,  which  he 
named  as  necessary  for  a  particular  purpose,  and,  according  to 
Mr*  Moore's  statement,  did  not  communicate  the  fact  of  Sheridan's 
distress,  except  to  two  persons — namely,  Lord  Holland,  who  did 
no  more  than  subsequently  take  on  himself  one  half  of  the  ex- 
pense, (viz.  dS75,)  which  he,  Mr.  Rogers,  had  already  incurred^- 
and  Mr.  Moore  himself  who  did  no  more  than  carry  Mr.  Rogers' 
cheque  to  Saville  Row.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Rogers,  Lord  Holland 
and  Mr.  Moore,  who  alone  appear  to  have  been  in  communica* 
tion  with  Saville-Row — why  did  not  they  tell  what  they  knew? 
Why  did  tfiey  leave  it  to  the  writer  in  the  Morning  Post  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  facts  of  the  case  for  the  first  time  in  the  middle 
of  June?  The  only  charitable  conclusion  (and  we  are  sure  the 
jxAst  one)  is.  that  even  these  gentlemen,  Uhe  only  individuals 
whose  friendship  had  not  waited  for  the  call  of  vanity  to  display 
itself,'  were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  Sheridan's 
circumstances  until  the  paper  in  the  Morning  Post  brought  the 
matter  before  the  public. 

But  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  conduct  of  one  illustrious 
person,  that  our  historian  pours  the  fullest  vial  of  his  indignation* 
If  it  were  worth  while  to  criticise  the  mere  manner  of  perpetrating 
an  outrage  such  as  this,  we  might  ask  Mr.  Moore  to  explain  why, 
in  his  text,  he  treats  the  story  of  his  sovereign's  interference  as  an 
incredible  fiction,  and  yet  in  his  note — upon  the  very  same  page-^ 
distinctly  admits  himself  to  have  communicated  upon  the  subject 
with  Mr.  Taylor  Yaughan,  ^  in  contemplation  of  this  Memoir,' 
and  to  have  been  assured  by  that  gentleman,  not  only  of  the/aci, 
but  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  circumstances  of  that  interference  ? 
We  should  like  to  hear  the  gentleman  who  talks  so  loftily  about 
vulgar  satire  and  degenerated  personality  explain  this  matter; — 
but  that  is  a  trifle.  Mr.  Moore,  accordine  to  his  own  account, 
knew  that  two  hundred  pounds  were  offered  to  Dr.  Bain,  and  that 
^a  further  supply  was  intended.'     A  very  little  inquiry  indeed 

*  <  I  sent,  a  few  days  before  he  died,  for  his  own  man,  who  was  in  attendance  on 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  illness,  and  whom  I  knew  to  be  faithfuUy  attached  to  bfs 
master.  He  can  testify  that  I  entreated  htm  to  inform  me  if  his  master  was  in  want  of 
any  comforts,  for  with  any  thing  my  means  would  afiGDrd  I  would  furnish  him ;  but  not 
to  let  him  or  the  family  know  it  came  from  me.  John  assured  me  that  his  master  was 
in  want  of  nothing,  and  that  those  who  had  reported  to  the  contrary,  and  made  up 
libellous  and  injurious  tales  upon  the  subject,  spoke  falsely,  and  were  base  calumniih- 
tors.' — KdlyU  ttemniteenus^  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

would 
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vould  have  put  him  in  possession  of  the  fact,  diat  not  only  ^i 
fiirther  supply  was  intended,'  but  no  limit  whatever  was  aflbced  lo 
the  supply  io  question  by  its  royal  donor.     His  Royal  ^ighaess 
bad  not  seen  Mr.  Sheridan  for  years,  because  Mr.  Sheridan  cbsie 
that  it  should  be  so.     He  dreamed  no  more  than  Mr.  Rogers  or 
ny  Lord  Holland,  or  any  man  in  bis  senses  would  hare  dooe,  of 
engaging  to  pay  the  debts,  universally  believed  to  be  enonaom, 
of  the  man  on  whom  his  princely  bounty  had  been  lovishtd  in  van 
during  half  a  life-time ;  but  he,  the  hutant  he  was  iaforined  of 
Sheridan's  real  circumstances,  desired  that  erery  relief  should  be 
immediately    administered.     His  Royal   Highness  desired  that 
any  sum  or  sums  necessary  for  this  purpose  should  be  furnished 
firom  his  privy  purse— and  Mr.  Vaughan  was  to  apply  such  suas 
as  be  from  time  to  time  should  think  proper,  nor  had  be  any 
other  limit  or  instruction  than  that  he  was  not  to  disclose  tlie 
fiource  of  a  benefaction  which,  it  was  apprehended,  Sheridan^ 
consciousness  of  having  so  lately  abused  the  Princess  generosity 
aaight  have  rendered  painful  to  his  feelings. 

The  whole  truth  of  this  stoirv,  however,  has  never  as  yet  been 
told.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Taylor  Vaughan  was  requested,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  be  the  bearer  of  J^dOO  from  Carleion  House 
to  Saville  Row.     He  refused,  saying  that  any  such  sum  was  alto- 

f^her  needless  for  the  only  purpose  which  any  rational  iriend  of 
heridan^s  could  have  in  view  at  (he  moment,  and  he  ultimately 
was  persuaded,  with  difficulty,  to  take  even  dS200.  How  much  of 
that  sum  he  actually  carried  to  Saville  Row  is  uncertain — the 
business  was  left  entirely  to  his  discretion ; — but  that  he  did  car- 
ry a  considerable  part  of  it  thither,  and  that  that  part,  wbateTar 
it  might  be,  was  accepted  there,  on  the  instant,  is  certain.  Some 
time  elapsed  before  Mr.  Vaughan  returned  to  Colonel  M^Mabon 
with  his  j^OO,  and  told  how  the  money  had  at  first  been  recetiF* 
^— how  he  had  witnessed  wilh  his  ovm  eyes  the  beneficial  efiecis 
of  the  application  of  that  money — and  how,  suspicions  and  pride 
bavinff  been  afterwards  awakened,  money  had  by  some  means  or 
other  been  raised  by  the  family,  and  the  debt  that  actualh  had 
been  incurred  extinguished  by  a  repayment  into  his  hands.  These 
are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  we  happen  to  have  ascertained  that 
these  were  perfectly  known  from  the  period  of  Sheridan^s  death 
to  several  persons  with  whom  Mr.  Moore  might  have  communi* 
cated,  and  ought  to  have  communicated,  ere  be  wrote  the  last 
chapter  of  bis  Memoirs  of  Sheridan. 

Thus  closed  in  darkness  and  degradation  the  career  of  a  naaa 
who,  had  his  principles  been  as  fixed  as  his  original  feelings  were 
exquisite  and  his  talents  splendid,  might  have  bequeathed  to  pos- 
terity one  of  the  noblest  of  English  names.  That  Sheridan  was 
at  heart  a  bad  man  we  never  shall  believe,  but,  on  the  contraiy, 

have 
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bave  no  doubt  that  his  history  might  be  terminated  not  unsuitably 
in  the  words  with  which  Johnson  sums  up  the  Life  of  Savage  ^ 
^  negligence  and  irregularity  long  continued  to  make  wit  ridicu4oa9 
ftnd  genius  contemptible.^  The  embarrassment  of  bis  pecuniary 
affairs,  the  fruit  of  his  original  want  of  capital  and  of  bis  subse* 
quent  obstinate  neglect  of  every  rational  rule  of  conduct,  appears 
to  us  to  have  led  him  through  debauchery  on  to  profligacy,  and 
gradually  worked  like  poison  on  a  mind  originally  cast  in  nature's* 
bappiest  mould,  until  at  length  the  temper  was  soured^  and  em^ 
bittered,  and  at  the  same  time  the  power  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong  almost  extinguished  amidst  recollections  of  shame, 
scenes  of  abasement,  and  prospects  of  gloom.  But  we  are  ghtd 
to  drop  the  veil  over  the  errors  of  departed  genius-^— — 

The  works  of  Dr.  Watkins  and  Mr*  Moore  are,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  inexplicably,  and  almost  equally,  deficient  in  anecdotes  of 
Mr*  Sheridan^s  private  history.  The  absurd  notion  that  politics 
were  the  principal  concern  to  be  dealt  with,  seems  to  have  inflUf- 
enced  both  authors  in  the  same  unfortunate  manner.  The  state- 
Itness  of  their  historical  vein  stoops  4*eluctantly  to  even  the  occa- 
sional record  of  the  personal  aaventures  or  domestic  habits  of 
their  hero,  although  these  were  precisely  the  matters  that  ought 
to  have  occupied  the  chief  part  of  their  attention. 

We  have  already  made  one  or  two  citations  from  ^  the  Remi<» 
niscences  of  Michael  Kelly,  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  the  Thea> 
tre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,'  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  reader  will  find  more  numerous  and  far  more  happy 
sketches  of  Sheridan's  personal  manners — more  illustrations  of  nis 
character  and  of  his  wit — in  that  little  work  than  in  all  the  four 
elaborate  volumes  of  Dr.  Watkins  and  Mr*  Moore  pu^  together.. 
Mr*  Kelly's  book  is,  in  truth,  a  highly  amusing  one  throughout,. 
and  indeed  we  consider  it  as  by  far  the  best  addition  that  has  been 
made  to  our  theatrical  history  since  the  time  of  Collev  Gibber's 
Apology*  Some  anecdotes,  new  to  us  at  least,  and  highly  divert- 
ing,  occur  also  in  the  compilation  entitled  ^  Sberidaniana.' 

We  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  room  to  say  a  word  in  re^rd 
to  Sheridan  as  a  dramatist ;  but  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
state  that  on  this  head  Mr.  Moore  has  satisfied  alnK>st  every  ex^ 
pectation  which  the  announcement  of  his  work  excited.  Here 
he  has  written  not  only  c^n  amore  and  with  all  requisite  means  of 
information,  but  in  total  freedom  from  the  operation  of  certain 
feelings  that  have  influenced,  unhappily  enough,  his  narrative  of 
many  passages  both  in  the  private  and  in  the  political  life  of  his 

I.I  I  — ^— ^.— ■^hWi^ 

*  <Sb«ndao'8  humour,  or  rather  wit,  was  always  saturnine  and  sometimes  savage. 
He  never  laughed,  at  least  that  I  saw,  and  I  watched  him.'  So  says  Lord  Byron  in 
bis  MS.  Diary  already  quoted.  How  different  a  piaure  would  Lord  Byron  kate^ 
drawn  had  he  known  Sheridan  in  bis  earlier  days ! 

hero ; 
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hero ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  spite  of  its  general  Hybi 
there  is  one  part  of  his  History  of  Sheridan  which  will  always 
gratify  critical  curiosity. 

We  cannot  at  present  follow  Mr.  Moore  into  the  details  of  this, 
the  most  valuable,  part  of  his  book.  The  principal  novelty  which 
he  brings  out  (and  he  illustrates  it  very  copiously)  is  the  painful 
and  laborious  process  of  polishing  through  which  Mr.  Sheridan's 
dramatic  works  passed  before  he  ever  ventured  to  submit  them 
to  the  public  eye.  It  appears  that  his  parliamentary  speeches, 
such  of  them  as  made  any  sort  of  impression,  were  prepared  with 
the  same  elaborate  carefulness.  The  most  amusing  Discoveries 
relate  to  the  wit  of  Sheridan ;  his  management  of  which  reminds 
one  of  the  parsimony  in  pecuniary  matters  that  not  unfrequentlr 
marks  the  conduct  of  the  richest  men.  He  seems  to  have  record- 
ed good  things  in  his  common-place  book  with  an  accuracy  of 
which  we  could  not  have  suspected  him,  and  drawn  upon  these 
selected  stores  with  great  caution  and  moderation,  and  without 
the  least  tendency  to  improvident  expenditure.  The  story  of  the 
Scotch  dramatic  author,  who,  when  Garrick  assured  him  hit 
genius  lay  neither  for  tragedy  nor  comedy,  insisted  on  knowing' 
^  where  the  deil  it  did  lie  V  lurked  in  Sheridan's  scrap-book  for 
many  a  long  year,  till  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  for  firing 
it  off  at  Henry  Dundas.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  treasures 
of  wit  which  Sheridan  was  thought  to  possess  in  such  profusion, 
should  have  been  the  only  species  of  wealth  which  he  ever  dreamt ' 
of  economizing. 

But,  after  all,  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  more  has  been  made  of 
this  matter  than  it  deserved.  If  the  sweepings  of  every  author's 
study  were  to  be  thus  picked  and  catalogued,  many  an  easy  writer 
would  be  found  to  have  been  strangely  laboured ;  and  we  believe 
that  Mr.  Moore  really  does  injustice  to  the  natural  vein  of  Bfr. 
Sheridan.  If  he  did  delight  in  contemplating  a  hidden  hoard,  he 
assuredly  was  never  at  a  loss  for  ready  coin  drawn  from  very  dif- 
ferent sources.  In  truth,  for  every  one  prepared  joke  recorded 
by  Mr.  Moore,  it  would,  we  are  persuaded,  be  no  difficult  thing 
to  adduce  a  hundred  better  specimens  that  must  have  been  entire- 
ly extemporaneous.  At  all  events  this  is  true  of  Sheridan  the 
hon'vivant^  if  not  of  Sheridan  the  dramatist. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity.  The  question  of  real 
importance  refers,  not  to  the  mode  of  preparation,  but  to  the  re- 
sult. The  dramas  of  Sheridan  have  their  existence  apart  from 
him,  and  from  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  They  have  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  genteel  comedy  of  England ;  and  while 
truth  of  character  and  manners,  chastised  brilliancy  of  wit, 
humour  devoid  of  the  least  stain  of  coarseness,  exquisite  know- 
ledge of  stage-effect,  and  consummate  ease  and  elegance  of 

idiomatic 
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idiosiatic  language  are  appreciated,  there  can  "he  no  doubt  that 
the  name  of  Sheridan  will  nuumaiaJis  place. 

His  reputation  at  an  orator  may  be  said  to  rest  substantially  on 
^18  two  speeches  against  Mr.  Warren  Hastings;  and  it  unfortu«' 
Bately  happens,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that  both  of  these  are 
miserably  reported  in  the  parliamentary  debates.  When  he  deli- 
vered those  far-famed  philippics  be  was  a  new  man  in  St*  Sle- 
pbens*-— the  extent  of  his  genius  and  the  truth  of  his  character 
were  yet  to  be  developed  $  and  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt 
wiiAtber,  if  he  had  spoken  the  same  words  a  few  years  later,  the 
world  would  ever  have  heard  so  much  about  the  matter.  When^ 
ever  Sheridan  attempts  any  serious  passion  in  his  dramas  ha 
feilt  deplorably :  and  his  life  was  a  jesi ;— is  it  possible  that  be 
could  ever  command,  or  at  least  sustain,  that  genuine  enthusiasm 
wkhoHt  which  declamation  may  flourish— but  oratory  cannot  be  I 
In  bis  maturer  career  of  public  life  he  avoided  any  attempts  of 
t^  kind,  contented  to  let  his  natural  wit  and  shrewdness  tak^ 
their  own  way,  and  make  him  perhap  the  most  pleasing,  though 
QOC  by  many  steps  the  most  powerful  speaker  that  has,  within  otur 
own  recollection,  addressed  the  most  fastidious  audience  in  the 
werld. 

We  should  have  had  much  pleasure  in  quoting  largelj  from  the 
judieieiis  and  interesting  comments  on  Sheridan's  speeches  and 
dramas  with  which  Mr.  Moore  has  favoured  us.  And  if  we  have 
dwelt  noore  at  lepgib  upon  less  agreeable  matters,  Mr.  Moore 
may  be  assured  that  we  have  done  so,  not  out  of  any  desire  to 
press  severely  upon  him,  but  because  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  correcting  errors  of  fact,  which,  if 
tbey  be  not  pointed  out  on  their  first  appearance,  are  too  apt  to 
take  root  in  {Miblic  opinion,  and  after  a  few  years  pass  for  sober 
truth  and  legitimate  nistory. 

Dr.  Waikms's  Memoir  of  the  Politician  appears  *to  us  to  be  the 
better  work  of  the  two^  as  decidedly  as  Mr.  Moore's  is  of  the 
AhA^t.  But  an  adequate,  or  e\en  a  tolerably  faithful  life  of 
Sheridan  in  the  whole  scope  and  combination  of  his  character — 
is  still,  and  aiaj  probably  long  continue  to  be,  a  desideratum. 


NeT«.<^We  t%k»  tliif  opportanity  of Mprtsguig  our  tefrot,  that  fai  a  ii«te  to  AfUde 
IV.  of  our  Sixty-Foujtb  Number,  wo  confounded  Mr.  Liadsey,  formerly  of  Cases 
Street,  the  well-known  apottle  of  uaitarianiam,  with  a  aiinifteff  of  \«ry  diflbrent  cba- 
lacter,  Dr.  Jamee  Lindsay,  of  Monkwell  Street  cbapeL  We  were  led  inAO  tbia  enor 
by  a  mis-speUiiig  of  the  name  in  the  pamphkv  firoA  whkh  we  were  qooting* 
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Royal  ISmo.  with  Plates,  41. ' 

6bal(8peare*s  Plays,  ia  one  very  small  packet  Volume,  printed  by  Corrall,  and  embel- 
lished with  a  Vianette  of  **  ^akspeare  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,^  and  a  Por- 
trait by  Stolhard.     11.  Is.  or,  illustrated  with  38  Engravings,  21.  Ss. 

Another  Edition,  with  38  Engravings,  principally  from  Designs  by  Stothard,  in  9  ex- 
tremely small  rolumes. 

Kiag  Henry  the  Fourth,  being  a  Speciafien  of  Sbakspeare's  Plays,  furnished  (in  imita- 
tioo  of  the  Waverley  Novels)  with  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Age  in  Which 
the  Drama's  plot  is  laid.  •  2  vols.    8vo.     168. 

Sylla,  a  Tragedy,  in  five  Acts,  from  the  French  of  M.  Jouy.  By  H.  Brandreth,  Jun« 
Esq.,  A.M.    5s.  6d. 

Love's  Victory,  or  a  School  for  Pride ;  a  Comedy,  in  five  Acts.  By  George  Hyde. 
8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Three  Strangers ;  a  Play.    By  Harriet  Lee.    8vo. 

Malviaa ;  a  Ballad  Opera.     By  Joseph  Macfarren.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Pageants  or  Dramatic  Mysteries,  anciently  performed  atCoven- 
tey,  by  the  Trading  Companies  of  that  City.  By  Thomas  Sharp.  4to.  ^  3s. 
Large  paper,  61.  6s. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Complete  Governess ;  a  System  of  Female  Education,  equally  adapted  for  public 

Establishments  and  private  Families.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 
A  Dictionary  of  English  Synonymes.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Clatt.    5s.  bds,  or  5s.  6d.  bound* 
The  Geography  of  the  Globe.     By  J.  Olding  Butler.    4s.  6d. 
Thoughts  on  Academical  Instruction  in  England.    8vo.  58. 
A  View  of  the  System  and  Merits  of  the  East  Indian  College  at  Haileybury.    By  R. 

Grant,  Esq.    3s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

An  Historical  Outline  of  the  Greek  Revolution.    By  W.  M.  Leake,  Esq.  8vo.  7ff.  6d. 

A  Genera]  Map  of  India,  in  two  large  Sheets.    15s. 

A  New  Map  of  the  Burmese  Empire,  constructed  from  Authentic  Documents.  By 
J.  Wyl.i,  Geographer  to  the  King. 

A  New  Geographical  Dictionary  ;  with  Views  of  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  in  the 
World.     By  J.  W.  Clarke.     Parts  XI.  and  XII.    4to.    Ss.  each  Part. 

Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro^an  Empire ;  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Families  and  Young  Persons ;  in  which  the  Civil,  Political,  and  Military  Transac* 
tions  of  the  Empire  are  given  in  the  powerful  language  of  the  Author ;  but  the  inde* 
cent  expressions,  and  aU  allusions  of  an  improper  tendency,  have  been  erased.  By 
Thomas  Bowdler,  Esq.  F.R.S.  in  5  vols.  8vo.  price  31.  3s.  boards. 

Histpry  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  its  Causes  and  Consequences. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Thierry.    In  3  vols.    8vo.    11.  168. 

A  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  accompanied  by  a  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
1335,  or  of  the  States-General  under  King  John.  By  A.  Thiers  and  Felix  Bodin. 
Translated  from  the  French.     In  3  vols.    8vo.     IL  168. 

The  Reign  of  Terror ;  a  Collection  oi  authentic  Narratives  of  the  Horrors  committed 
by  the  Revolutionary  Government  of  France  under  Murat  and  Robespierre.  By 
an  Eye- Witness.    2  vols.    8vo.    11.  4s. 

A  History  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America,  from  their  first  Settlement  as  Colonies  to 
1815.    8vo.     15s. 

Reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings  of  last  Session,  systematically  arranged ; 
with  Critical  Essays  on  the  following  Subjects '. — Ireland ;  Scotch  Law ;  Colonial 
Trade  Bill;  Negro  Slavery;  India;  Budget  nnd  Taxation;  Foreign  Trade ;  Na- 
vigation Laws ;  Export  of  Machinery;  Corn  Laws;  Country  Banks;  Joint  Stock 
Companies ;  Combinations ;  Law ;  Mr.  Martinis  Bills ;  Game  Laws ;  Quarantine 
Laws;  Private  Committees,  &c,  Ac    8vo.    II.  10s. 

Annals  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  By  Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  M.D.  2  vols.  8vo. 
With  Plates. 

LAW. 


i^gQ  New  PMimHmUm 

The  Report  made  to  Hig  Majeetj  by  the  Qoammamn  mpptiau^  tm  m^^m  iat«  ^ 

J^r^ctice  of  Chancery. 
A  jCollectioD  of  the  roost  Interesting  State  Trials,  prior  to  the  Revokitm  ef  K88  : 

ReTisad  and  illostrated  by  S.  Ad.  PbiUipa,  Esq.    %  vols.  8vo.     U.  tik 
Sir  William  BlaclLStone's  C<»mmHutarie8  on  the  Laws  of  Ei^land ;  with  Prmdical 

Notes,  and  a  copious  Index,  by  J.  Cbitty,  Esq.     4  vols.  8va«    SI.  13s.  (d. 
The  Statutes  at  Lai^e.    Vol.  X.  Part  !•    4to.    21. 

Archbold^s  Practice  in  King's  Bench.     Second  edition.    2  veU.  ISski.     1L  ^  bds. 
The  New  Bankrupt  Act,  <$  Geo.  IV.  cap.  1»;  witli  copioiu  Kotea,  Analytkal  TaUN^ 

Ajc.    By  A.  R.  Warrand.    12mo.    Ss.  bds. 
Coke's  Reports  in  Verse ;  with  Poruaits.     ISmo.    4b.  6d. 

Grant's  Chancery  Practice,  on  an  entirely  new  plan.    3  vols.  12iao.  IL  ISa.  bdt. 
Eagle  and  Younge^s  Tithe  Cases ;  with  the  Statutes,  dec. ;  and  a  coploas  Digest. 

4  tola,  royal  8?o.  ^.  ISs.  bds. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGERY. 

An  Essay  on  Craniology.    By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton.    9vo.  

A  Review  of  the  diflferent  Modern  Operations  performed  on  the  Eyes.    By  WiHtan 

Cleobarey.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 
Tht^  Anatomy  of  the  Foetal  Braha,  by  F.  Tiedemann.    Translated  from  the  French 

of  A.  J.  L.  Jourdan ;  with  Additions  by  W.  Bennett,  M.D.    8vo.  ISs. 
Myographical  Plates  on  a  peculiar  construction.    By  £.  W.  Trison.    Part  I.    Folio. 

Its.  irtaia ;  ISe.  coloured. 
Sketches  of  the  most  prevalent  Diseases  of  India«    8vo.  IBa. 
A  Practical  Treadse  on  the  Arterial  System.    By  T.  Turner.    8vo.  ts. 
Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Dropey  ia  the  Brain, Obeet,  Abdomen^ 

Ovarium,  and  Skin.    By  J.  Ay  re,  M.D.    8vo.  88. 
O^i^lial  Experiments  and  Practical  Obeervations  on  Hydrofhobia  and  Caniae  MaA- 

ness.    By  R.  White.    8vo.  7s.  6d. 
A  Letter  to  Sir  Astley  Coc»per,  Bart,  on  certain  Proceeding  connected  with  the  Esta* 

blishinent  of  an  Anatomical  and  Surgical  School  at  Guy*s  HospitaL    By  J.  H. 

Green.     8vo.  Ss. 
Ao  Essay  on  the  Applici^tion  of  Lunar  Caustic,  in  the  Cure  of  certain  Wounds  and 

Ulcers.     By  J.  Higginbottoro.     8vo.  68.  6d. 
Bledical  Essays.    By  Marshall  Hall,  M  J>.    8vo.    48. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Statements  reepecting  the  Profits  of  Mining  in  Eaclaiid,  considered  ia  ivIatkiB  to  iNb 
Prospects  of  Mining  in  M^^xico ;  in  a  Letter  to  Thomas  Fowell  Boznai,  Bs^  M.P. 
By  J.  Taylor.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Lessons  in  Criticism  to  William  Rotcoe,  Eeq.  aad  to  a  Quarterly  Btrteww;  By  tho 
Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  M. A.    8vo.     78. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Moral  Character  of  Lord  Byron.  By  J.  W.  Siaiaiond^  Es^, 
8vo.  '48. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  different  Institntioat  for  tlie  Aisnraiict  of  Idves.  By 
ClArles  Babba«e,  Esq.    8vo.  lOs*  6d. 

Kew  Tables  of  Llfe-Contingf^nries ;  containing  the  Rate  ef  Mortality  among  the 
Members  of  the  Equitabli*  Society,  and  the  Value  of  Life  Annuities,  Reven4oDS, 
ilG,  comptited  therefrom.     By  Griffith  Davies.    Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Life  Assurance,  in  which  the  Statntes  and  Judicial  Deci- 
sions alfecting  Unincorporated  Joint  Stock  Companies,  kt,  kc,  are  faBy  considered 
and  explained.    By  F.  Blayney.    8vo. 

Aodersoo's  London  Commercial  Dictionary,  and  General  Sea-Port  Gazetteer ;  #i4 
the  Duties  of  Cu»toffl8  and  Excise  brought  down  to  the  Presfett  Thne.  A  new  edi- 
tion.   8vo.    II.  Is. 

Notes  on  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Negroes  in  Jamaica.    By  H,  T.  de  la  Beche^ 

Eeq.    8vo.    8s. 
•  Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  for  the  Use  of  Students ;  suited  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  Mechanics.    By  W.  Marratt,  M.A.    Member  of  the  Literary  and  Philost^ 
pbical  Society,  New  York.    8vo^    78.  6d. 

The  Gardener's  Magazine ;  conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  kc.  8vo.  No,  I.  2s.  6d. 

The 


The  Theory  ef  the  f nfantry  Morementi*  fly  OafMtln  Baron  SuaM,  S  volt,  tft*  SL IBI. 

iiOMMt  on  FathlOBaMe  Amuittnefits.     Whio.  9b,  Od. 

The  Naval  Sketch-Book  ;  or.  Service  Afloat  aod  AiAiore,  with  C^'araeterhtit  Bein^ 

niftceoceft,  Fragments  aorf  Opinions.     By  an  Oflicer  of  Rank.    2  voli.  podt  tvo.  lti« 
Sketcbei  eelecled  from  the  Note-Book  ^t  the  late  Cbarlee  Hamilton,  Eff).    By  J,  K* 

iier\ey.     8vo. 
The  Spirit  of  the  ioomak  for  1825 ;  heh)g  an  Impartial  9elert)on  of  The  bett  fiatayty 

Jeuz-d*£sprit,  aod  Talef<  of  Humour,  in  Pitise  aod  Veree.     Illustrated  with  a  fim 

^rtraH  of  Sir  Walter  S(-ot%  and  mimeroos  Cuts.     lOs.  6d*  bds. 
Ji  thia  ReNgioo?  or,  a  P^ge  fiom  the  Book  of  the  World.     B/  the  Author  of  <May 

You  Like  It/    Foolscap  Svo.  78. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  BOTANY.. 

Aa  Introduction  to  Entomology ;  or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects*  With 
Plates.  By  W.  Ktrby,  M.A.  F.R.  and  L.8.  Rector  of  Barbara,  aod  W.  Sptnc^ 
Esq.  F.L.S.    Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

Botanical  Sketches ;  or,  the  TwentyFour  Classes  of  the  Llnnsan  System ;  with  flSt$ 
Specimens  of  English  Plants.    8ro.     15s. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 
Richelieu  ;  or,  the  Broken  Heart :  an  Historical  Novel.    8vo. 
Hebrew  Tales,  selected  aad  translated  from  ancient  Hebrew  works*    Fooltc^y  8ft# 

7s.  6d. 
The  Subaltern ;  originally  published  in  Blackwood^s  Magazine*    IStno.  7s* 
Granby  ;  a  Novel.     3  vols,  post  Svo.    S7s. 
Christmas  Tales  for  1825.     12mo.  Ts.    To  be  continued  Annually* 
Stories  for  Christmas  Week*    2  vols.  12mo*  14s. 
Kovember  Nights;  a  Series  of  Tales,  &c.    By   the  Author  of  *  WarreaiaiM*'    tvo* 

10s.  8d. 
The  Discarded  Son.    5  vols.  l2roo.    SOs. 
The  Abbot  of  Montsenat;  a  Romance.    2  vols.  12oio.  10s*  6d. 
German  Popular  Stories*     Vol.  II.     12mo.  28. 
Sephora;  a  Hebrew  Tale.    2  vols.  Svo*     Us* 
Montville  ;  a  Novel.    3  vols.  12roo.  16s.  6d. 
Obstinacy;  a  Tale.     I2mo* 
The  Rebel ;  a  Tale*    2  vols.  12mo.  148* 

Seetaee  FiU-Richard ;  a  Tale  of  the  Barons^  Wars.    4  vols.  12mo.  248* 
The  English  Baronet.    By  Leonora  de  Straella.    3  vols.  12mo.  16s.  6d. 
TIm  Traveller;  or,  Adventures  on  the  Continent.    S  vols,  post  Svo. 
Don  Esteban ;  or.  Memoirs  of  a  Spaniard.    Written  by  Himself.    3  vols,  post  8vow 

tls. 
Brarabletye  -House;  or,  Cavaliers  and  Roondhfeads :  a  Novel.     By  one  of  the  Authort 

of  *  The  Rejected  Addresses.'    3  vols,  post  Svo.     11.  lis.  6d. 
Tlie  Last  Man;  a  Romance.    By  the  Author  of  *  Frankenstein,'  < Castrucclo,' ike* 

3  vols*  post  8vo.  27s. 
TiUes  round  a  Winter  Hearth.    By  Jane  and  Anna  MariA  Porter.    2  vols*  12mo. 
The  Story  of  Isabel.    By  the  Author  of  the  ^Favourite  of  Nature.'    3  v6ls.  Itmo* 

24s.  bds. 

PHILOLOGY. 
A  Gaelic  Dictioaary,  in  Two  Parts ;  1.  Gaelic  and  English ;  t*  English  and  Oa«licw 
By  R*  Armstrong,  A.M.    4to.    31.  ISs.  6d. 

POETRY* 
The  Lusiad,  as  Epic  Poem*    By  Lais  de  Camoens*  Translated  from  the  Portuguese* 

By  Thomas  Moore  Mnsgrave.    21s* 
Poetic  Hours ;  consisting  of  Poems,  original  and  translated  ;  Stancas  for  Moik,  Ac. 

Ike*     By  G*  F.  Richardson*     Post  Svo*  Ss. 
The  Saviour ;  a  Poemt  founded   on  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley's  Life  of  ottr  BleMed 

Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ*    By  a  Clergyman.     12mo.  Ts. 
The  Fourth  Volume  of  Mr*  Rose's  Translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso*  Pest  8vo.9s.0d. 
The  Seven  First  Cantos  of  the  Messiah.    By  F.  T*  Kiopstock*    Translated  into 

Eaglish  Verse.    Svo*  10s*  6d. 

Tho 


59e  Nm  Pvi^catiMks. 

The  Songe  of  SeotUnd,  Ancieiit  mud  Modem;  Uhntrated  with  NoNi^  a  CrMctl  to* 
troduction,  and  Characters  of  the  moit  eniiieiit  Writers  of  Seotlaad.  By  A.  Gtta- 
ningham.    4  vols,  post  8to.  11. 16s* 

Epistles  to  a  Friend  in  Town,  and  other  Poems.    By  Cha.  Leigh,  Esq.  Foolscap.  f»« 

The  Spanish  Anthology,  heing  a  Translation  of  the  Choicest  Specimens  of  the  Spaakk 
Poets,  with  their  Biographical  Notices.     By  J.  H.  Wiflen.    8ro. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered ;  translated  by  J.  H.  Wiffpo.    3  vols.  Svo.  SL  Ss. 

POLITICS   AND  POUTICAL  ECONOMY. 

Letters  to  a  Friend,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Question,  the  State  of  Ireland,  and  tht 

Merits  of  Constitutional  Religious  Distinctions.    By  £.  A.  Kendall,  Esq.  F,SJL 

8vo.     Parts  I.  Ih  and  III.     IL  IGs. 
Observations  on  the  Proceedings  of  Country  Bankers,  during  the  last  Thirty  Tear% 

and  on  their  Communications  with  Government,  fic.  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    By  John  Mitford,  jun.    Svo.^ 
Considerations  on  the  State  of  the  Currency.   By  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.  F.R3*  8vo.  6i* 
The  Present  Critical  State  of  the  Country  developed ;  or  an  Eahibition  of  the  Tras 

Causes  of  the  calamitous  Derangement  of  the  Banking  and  Commercial  Systeou  at 

the  present  alarming  Crisis :  shewing  the  essential  Distinctioos  between  the  Solidiif 

of  the  National  Bank  of  England  and  that  o'f  Country  Banks.    $vo.    48, 
Inquiry  intr>  the  Paper  Currency.     8vo.     Is. 

A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  the  Catholic  Question.  By  R.  W.  Hortoo,  Esq.  8vo« 
Statistical  Illustrations  of  the  Territorial  Extent  and  Population,  Commerce, Tazatiooi 

Consumption,  Insolvency,  Pauperism,  and  Crime  of  the  Britidi  Empire.  8vo.  7s.  Bd, 
The  British  Trade.    By  C.  Moreau.    French  and  English.    10s*  6d.    In  a  case  for 

the  pocket,  148.    On  rollers,  17s. 
The  Bank  of  England  Defended ;  or  the  principal  Causes  of.tba  Higjh  Piicas  demoo- 

fitrated.    8vo. 
Letters  of  Daniel  Hardcastle  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  on  the  Bank  of  Knglai»d| 

Currency,  Slc,    8vo.    3s. 
Reflections  upon  the  Value  of  the  British  West-Indian  Cokmtes,  and  of  the  Britidb 

North  American  Provinces.    8vo. 
Observations  upon  the  Importance  of  the  North  American  Colonies  to  Great  Britain* 

By  an  Old  Inhabitant  of  British  America.    8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorcb.  By  Charles  Butler,  £iq. 
8vo.    ds.  6d. 

Viadicitt  Ecclesie  AnglicansB.  A  Defence  of  the  Book  of  the  Church,  in  Raf^y  ^  ^^ 
preceding  Work.    By  Robert  Southey,  LL.D.     8vo. 

Letters  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  on  the  Theological  Parts  of  his  Book  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  with  remarks  on  certain  works  of  Dr.  Milner,  and  Dr.  Ltngard, 
and  some  Parts  of  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  before  the  Two  Committees  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  By  Rev.  Henry  Phillpotts,  D.D.  Rector  of  Sunbope. 
Second  Edition.    9s.  6d. 

A  Supplemental  Letter  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  on  some  Parts  of  the  Evidence  f^^^n 
by  the  Irish  Roman-Catholic  Bishops,  particularly  by  Dr.  Doyle,  befiwe  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  Sesaon  of  1825 :  and  also  certils 
Passages  in  Dr.  Doyle's  <  Essay  on  the  Catholic  Claims.*  By  the  Rev.  Henry  PhiH- 
potts,  D.D.  Rector  of  Stanhope.    68. 

Deism  Refuted :  or  Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian.  By  Thomas  Hartwell 
Home,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition,  corrected  woA  enlarged,  in  order  to  meet  the  per- 
petually varying  Attacks  of  Infidelity.     l2mo.    5s. 

The  Works  of  Nathaniel  Lardner,  D.D.    A  new  edition  in  10  vols.  8vo. 

Hore  Sabbatlce,  or  an  Attempt  to  correct  certain  Superstitions  and  Volgar  Erroif 
respecting  the  Sabbath.    By  G.  Hi^nS)  Esq.    8vo. 

The  Book  of  Churches  and  Sects ;  or,  the  Opinions  of  all  Denominations  of  Christiaas 
differing  from  the  Church  of  England  traced  to  their  Source.  By  the  Rev.  T.  C. 
Boone.    8vo.    14s. 

Essays  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and  Practical  Operation  of  Christianity;  By 
3,  J.  Ourney.    8vo.    lOs.  6d. 


'       c 
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Scraoac  oi  tl»  Ute  lUr.  J^kn  Jsrtiny  DJ>.  ArcUeacon  of  Londoiiy  4kc*    Abridged 

bf  the  Rev,  G.  Wbittaker,  M.A,    3  toIs.  Svo.  « 

Christian*!  Retiremtnt,  or  Spiritual  Exerciiet  of  the  Heart.    12mo.    6s. 
SarmoM  bj  the  Rev.  W.  Canii  Wilton,  M^.    Vol.  II.    12mo.    Se. 
Tract%  by  the  Rev,  W.  Carui  Wilton,  M.A.  .  ISino.    St. 
Ministerial  Zeal ;  a  Vititation  Seraion,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Carut  Wilson,  M.A.    Is. 
Saspiriun  Sanctarum,or  Holy  Breathings;  a.telies  of  prayers  for  every  day  in  tiifl 

month*    By  a  Lady.    8vo«    8s. 
Lectures  oh  the  Essentials  of  Religion     By  Henry  Foster  Border,  M.A.    8vo.    9s. 
gsays  on  the  Universal  Analogy  between  the  Nntural  and  Spiritual  Worlds.  8vo.  8t« 
ne  Papal  Power ;  or  an  Historical  Essay  on  the  Temporal  Pan  er  of  the  Pope,  dec* 

Translated  from  the  French.    2  vols.  8vo.    tOs. 
Bemarks  on  certain  Parts  of  Mr.  Granville  Penn*s  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mi- 
neral and  Mosaical  Geologies,  and  on  other  Geological  Writings,  which  affect  the 

right  Interpretation  of  the  Test  of  Scripture.    8vo.    Ss. 
The  Works  of  James  Arminius,  D.D.  formerly  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 

of  Leyden,  translated  from  the  Latin,  with  Brandt^s  Life  of  the  Author  and  Notes* 

By  James  Nichols.    Vol.  I.    8vo.    ISs. 
Hie  United  Sutes  of  America  compared  with  some  European  Countries,  particularly 

England,  in  a  Discourse  delivered  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York.    By  the  Right 

Rav.  J.  H.  Hobart,  D.D.  8vo.    Ss. 
Christlao  Devotednese;  or  the  Consideration  of  our  Saviour's  Precept,  *Lay  uot  up 

for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth.*    8vo.    St. 
Helps  to  Devotion ;  or  Morning  aod  Evening  Prayers  for  every  Day  in  the  Week* 

By  Ae  Rev.  H.  TatUm,  M.A.  Ac,    8vo.    St. 
Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  B.A.  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rob* 

seU.    8vo.     Its. 
Family  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Christian  Religion.    By  John 

PrifttuuD,  MJk.    2  vols.    Itmo.    12s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
The  Tourist's  Grammar ;  or  Rules  relating  to  the  Scenery  and  Antiquities  incident 

to  Travellers.*  Bv  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbrooke.    12mo.    Ts. 
The  Beauties  of  Ireland ;  being  Orieinal  Delineations,  Topographical,  Historical,  and 
Biographical,  of  each  County.    By  J.  N.  Brewer,  Esq.    Illustrated  by  numerous 
Engravings.    VoL  I.    11.  4s.  half-bound ;  or,  on  large  paper,  with  Proof  Impres- 
'  iions  of  Uie  Plates,  11.  16s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELa 

Becent  Discoveries  in  Africa,  made  in  the  Years  1823  aod  1824,  by  Captain  Clapper- 
ton,  R.  N.  and  the  late  Dr.  Oudney,  extending  across  the  Great  Desert  to  the  Tenth 
Degree  of  Northern  Latitude,  and  from  Kouka  in  Bornou  to  Sackatoo,  the  Capital 
of  the  Soudan  Empire.    4to. 

Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1825.     Post  8vo.    9s.  6d. 

The  Mission  to  Siam  and  Hu^,  the  Capital  of  Cochin  China,  in  the  Years  1821-2. 
.  From  the  Joornal  of  the  late  Georga  Finlayson,  Esq.    With  a  Memoir  of  the  Au- 
thor, by  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  F.R.S.    8vo.     15s. 

AoAutuoui  in  Greece :  and,  Greece  to  the  Close  of  1825.  The  former  by  H.  L.  Bulwer, 
Es^  the  latter  by  a  Resident  with  the  Greeks,  recently  arrived.    8vo.    IQs.  6d. 

A  Wi uteres  Journey  through  Lapland  and  Sweden,  with  Observations  relating  to  Fin- 
mark.    By  Arthur  de  Capel  Brooke,  M.A.  Sic.    4to. 

Letters  from  the  East.  Written  during  a  recent  Tour  through  Turkey,  Egypt,  Arabia^ 
Palatine,  Syria,  and  Greece.    By  John  Came,  Esq.    8vo.    18s. 

Annual  Cabloat  of  Voyages.    l8mo.    14s. 

Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St.  Peter^s  River,  Lake  Winnepeek,  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  &c.  performed  in  the  Year  1823,  by  Order  of  the  Hon.  I.  C.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  at  War,  U.S.  undet  the  Command  of  Stephen  H.  Long,  Major  U.  S.  T.  £• 
Compiled  from  the  Notes  of  Messrs.  Long,  Say,  Keating,  and  Calhoun,  by  William 
H.  Keating,  A.M.  &c.  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Philadelphia,  Geoloaist  and  Historiographer  to  the  Expedition.  With  several 
Plates,  and  a  Map  of  the  Route.    In  two  vols.  8vo.  286. 

Visit  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  1800.  By  John  Maude,  Esq.  In  one  vol.  royal  8vo. 
with  Domeroos  Eograyings.    il.  28. 6d. 
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THIRTY-'raiRD  VOLUME  op  ths  QUARTERLY 

REVIEW. 


^MBITffSB  landlords  in  IreUad,  sot  a  re- 
CMit  evilf  469-^eraark8  on  Mr.  MH^ul- 
loch^s  theory,  that  the  income  of  an 
Vibsentao  landlord  ii  really  at  much  ex- 
Mnded  in  Ireland  ^  if  1^  resided  there, 
459  461'— the  expediency  of  imposing 
•  diMct  tax  upon  the  lands  of  absentees, 


*  lands  of  resident  landlords  should  be  ex- 

•nsyied,  471. 
4fii€%  account  of  discoveries  in*  by  I>r, 
Oudney  and  others,  518,    519— ezcur- 


— ho  is  defisaiad  by  then  in  PiedMont. 

1^ 
Albigeniesp  uiqustly   confiMinded  hy  Ror 

mish  writers  with  the  White  Oompaniesy 

153~-per8ecuUons  of,    by  tba   RoiiM 

church,  155. 
American  colonies,  impoitaace  o^  ta^Bsaat 

Britain,  417—434. 


consldeced,  470^  471— ^rom  which  the  Andrews,  (W.  E.)  Review  of  Fox'elloolLof 


Martyr*,  cliaracter  of,  7«  9, 
Angornow,  market  oi,  520. 
Aotommarchi  (Dr.)*  I>evBi«rs  Mo«MMSda 

Napoleon,  176 — appoiataieQt  of  tbodoc- 


vion   of  Dk,   Oudney    and   Lieutenant     tor  to  be  physician  to  BuonapaviBy  179 


Clapperton  to  the  frontier  town  of  th^ 
TuariclMy  5f(W^otic«  of  the  Tuaricks, 
16.^— remarks  09  the  language,  520,  531 
I  ktB  wide  diilbsioQ  accounted  fbxy  521 
—arrival  of  Major  Denham  and  his  as- 
<o<Tia|iis  among  the  Kanetn  people,  539 
^-flocks  of  birds  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Tsad,  ib. — reception  of  the  tra 
▼aUert  by  the  Sheikh  of  Bornou,  533 — 
*  armour  of  his  negroes  described,  533, 534 
—description  of  bis  court,  524— and 
'  army,  535j  536— notice  of  the  market  of 
'Angornow,  525— >inter  view  with  the 
'  Sultan  of  Miandara,  536— description  of 
the  people  of  Musgow,  537 — and  of  the 
army  of  Mandara,  53fl,  539 — notice  of 
Litutenaiit  Clapperton^s  excursion  to 
Soudan,  590^— hospitality  of  the  Fela- 
taha,  581,  539— market  of  Kano,  533, 
533— manners  of  the  inhabitants,  534— 
arrival  of  Lieutenant  Clapperton  r> 
Sackatoo,  the  eapital  of  the  Felata> 
oauntry,  585— 4iis  reception  by  the  so 
vereign,  535,  536 — interviews  with  him, 
586,  537— account  of  the  death  of 
Mnngo  Park,  538 — return  of  Lieutenant 
Clapperton  and  Major  Denham  to  Eng 
land.  53^— remarks  on  the  native  tribes 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  539,  540 — I 
anecdotes  of  the  Sheikh  of  Bornou,  540, 


541^and  of  the  Sultan  and  people  of     495—497 — the  landing  of  Bishop  Cole- 


Soudan,  543^remark8  on  the  geography 
of  northern  Africa,  543,  544 — and  on 
the  supposed  course  of  the  Niger  and 
Nile,  545—547. 
African  bishops,  1  John  V.  7.  why  proba- 


— bia  account  of  Napoleon^  diaoate, 
with  remarks,  181, 183— and  of  iho  ap* 
pearanpos  00  dissectioQ,  183— -185—  the 
disease  a  caikcerous  oloar  oCthastaniaeh» 
185— the  case  of  Buoaapaita  lastady 
mistaken  by  AnYooanarchi,  186. 

Arabia,  inuoductioa  of  tho  plag^t  ii^  947, 
348.  no/e. 

Athens,  number  of  law  courts  in,  33>  da*> 
scription  of  the  Heli8sa^A35— character 
of  the  Greek  judge  aoud  jurymen,  336* 
337— evils  and  iuconveniences  of  this 
judicial  system,  338—343 — mode  of 
getting  up  false  witnesses,  344,  345— 
number  of  slaves  in  Greece,  and  parti- 
cularly at  Athens,  346— <:ruel  treatment 
of  them,  347— defectiveness  -of  the 
Grecian  courts  of  law«  ae  tribnaala  lor 
the  distribution  of  }ustioe  between  mao 
and  man,  348 — deplorable  fiaancial 
system  of  Athens,  349^— venality  of  wit- 
nesses, 350u— persons  put  to  death  with* 
out  the  fbrmality  of  a  trial,  351,  35^— 
trial  sometimes  allowed  to  the  dead,  S6B. 

B. 

Bancroft  (Dr.),  opinion  ol^  that  the  plagae 
is  contagious,  334. 

Baptist  missions  in  India,  caoses  of  the 
failure  of,  38—40. 

Barbadoes,  state  of  the  slave  population  of^ 


ridge  there,  described,  493. 

Ben  David,  Three  Letters  of,  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  64— design  of 
them,  10^ — remarks  thereon,  lb, 

Bentham*s  (Jeremy^,   Defence  of  Fsoij, 


bly  quoted  in  the  confession  of,  83, 84.   J    remarks  on,  188,  189. 
Albert  de  Capitaoeis,  horrible  cruelties  of  Bentley    (Dr.),   Observatioos  of,  on  the 
against  the  Vatidois,  in  Dauphiny,  1611    genuineness  of  1  John  V.  7.  65— ob- 

aeivatiuBs 
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seivatioDS  thereeo  by  Bishop  Bu%tw, 
SBy  66— remarks  on  the  bishop^s  obser- 
vations, proriog  that  Beqtley  had  deter- 
mined against  the  genoioeness  of  the 
▼erse,  66—69. 

Birds  of  Demerara,  description  ot^  323, 
324— particularly  of  the  goatsucker,  324, 
325 — the  huroming-biid,  326 — the  mock- 
iog'burd,  ib. 

Bishops,  beueficial  eflfects  of  the  appoint- 
meat  of  in  the  West  Indies,  490. 

Bite  of  tbe  vampire,  327. 

Bolcyn  (Queen  Anne),  character  of,  ca- 
lumniated by  Roman  catholic  writers, 
12,  13— vindication  of  her,  especially 
from  the  charges  of  Dr.  Lingard  and  Mr. 
BuUer,  13—16. 

Bornou,  anecdotes  of  the  sheikh  or  sultan 
of,  540, 541 — reception  of  English  tra- 
vellers by  the  sheikh,  523— armour  of 
his  negroes,  523,  524 — his  court  and 
army,  524,  525,  526. 

Boudhists,  tenets  of^  49,  50 — funeral  ho- 
nours paid  to  deceased  luiests  of  Boudh, 
58. 

British  flag,  respect  paid  to,  at  Tripoli,  519. 

Buonaparte  (Napoleon),  first  indication  of 
illness  in,  } 77— treatment  of  his  case  by 
Mr.  O'Meara,  177— 179— Dr.  Antom- 
marchi  appointed  his  physician,  179 — 
abstract  of  his  treatment  of  Buonaparte, 
With  remarks,  181,  182— observations 
on  the  dissection  of  Buonaparte,  183— 
the  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  him, 
a  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  185. 

Burgess  (Right  Reverend  Thomas,  Bishop 
oi  St.  David's),  Vindication  of  1  John 
v.  ?•  from  the  Objections  of  Griesbach, 

.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Preface  in  Reply 
to  the  Quarterly  Review,  64 — remarks 
on  the  principal  alterations  in  the  Vin- 
dication, 69^71 — and  on  his  Preface, 
71 — proof  that  Walafrid  Strabo  did  not 
undersund  Greek,  71,  72— reasons  for 
thinking  that  be  was  not  the  author  of 
.  the  Commentaries  on  the  Prologue  to 
the  Canonical  Epistles,  72,  73 — nor  of 
the  Glossa  Ordinaria,  which  bears  his 
name,  73,  74 — the  Prolugu^  to  the  Ca- 
nonical Epistles,  evidence  as  to  Latin 
MSS.  but  not  as  to  Greek,  74-— the  ori- 
ginal sources  of  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  Testament  examined,  75 — 77 — 
Erasmus  the  first  editor  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  77 — why  he  omitted  the  dis- 
puted clause,  77,  78 — which  was  also 
omitted  by  Luther,  78 — the  bisbop^s 
reason  for  investing  the  Latin  Version 
.  and  the  Latin  Fathers  with  an  authority 
frooi  which  there  is  no  appeal,  79 — exa- 
mination of  them,  79,  80—83 — the  pro- 
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bable  introduction  of  the  disputed  claosA 
into  the  Confession  of  the  African 
bishops,  accounted  for,  83«  84 — and  ala« 
its  gradual  reception  into  the  sacred 
text,  85— >the  verse  not  quoted  by  Eu- 
cherius,  86 — suspicious  circumstanees 
attached  to  the  supposed  quotation  of  it, 
by  Fulgentius,  87— feeble  arguments 
from  the  Greek  Fathers,  in  defence  of 
the  verse,  87 — examination  of  the  intar* 
nal  evidence  for  the  verse,  88 — it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  context,  88-^he  gram« 
matical  difficuhiee  of  construction,  not 
removed  by  its  introduction,  89,  90— 
remarks  on  Mr.  Porson's  rejection  of  thit . 
verse,  91— 93-^and  on  the  circumstances 
that  led  him  to  appear  in  this  contro- 
versy, 98 — examination  of  the  testimo- 
nies of  Selden  and  Bishop  Pearson, 
quoted  by  Bishop  Burgess,  94,  95 — re- 
newal of  the  controversy  in  1715-— be- 
tween Emlyn,  and  Martin,  and  Calamy, 
96— and  between  Mace  and  Twells,  in 
1729,  97. 

Burgess  (Right  Reverend  Thomas,  Bishop 
of  8t.  David's),  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  64— remarks 
on  his  conjecture  that  the  disputed  vers* 
was  quoted  by  Constantine,  100— on  its 
soppcMed  existence  in  a  MS.  in  Lincoln 
college,  100,  101— and  on  the  supposed 
quotation  of  it,  in  the  Symbolum  Anti- 
ochenum,  101, 102. 

Burman  Empire,  American  Baptist  mission 
to,  37— difficulty  of  the  Barman  lan- 
guage, accounted  for,  39— and  also  the 
uttle  success  of  the  mission,  42,  43— 
state  of  the  Burman  empire,  45— cha- 
racter of  the  Burmans,  45— 47— cruelty 
of  their  judicial  executions,  46— conver- 
sation of  a  missionary  with  his  Burman 
teacher,  48,  49 — population  of  the  Bur- 
man empire,  57 — funeral  honours  paid 
to  deceased  Burmese  priests,  58-*«are- 
monies  and  establishment  of  the  White 
Elephant,  59^— remarks  on  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  British  army  against  tht 
Burman  empire,  61 — 63. 

Butler  (Charles),  The  Book  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  1 — character  of  it,  4,  6 
— (See  R^/ormo/um.)— his  denial,  that 
Dominic  took  an  active  part  in  establish- 
ing the  Inquisition,  refuted  by  facts,  15T. 

Buxton's  (Mr.),  speeches  on  Slavery,  re- 
marks on,  496,  497« 

C. 

Campbell  (Tho.),  Letter  to  Mr.  Brougham 
on  a  London  university,  257 — character 
and  design  of  his  pamphlet,  259,  260 — 
abstract  of  his  plan,  260— 270— remArks 
70  on 
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on  the  absence  of  retigiotM  instruction  in 
it,  271,  272. 

Canada,  present  flouriebing  state  of,  425, 
496' — conquest  of,  bj  thh  United  States, 
not  a  very  easj  affair,  426,  427-^inipro- 
bability  of  the  Canadians  throwing  them 
selves  into  the  bands  of  the  United 
States,  427. 

Castlemaine  (Lady),  Anecdotes  of,  291. 

Catherine  (Qaeen),  divorce  of,  by  Henry 
Vni.  and  her  cruel  treatment  by  him, 
not  chargeable  upon  the  Reformation,  9. 

Catholic  emancipation,  erroneous  notion  of, 
entertained  by  the  Irish  peasantry,  473 
•^tfae  removal  of  political  disabilities, 
though  it  would  be  a  relief  to  the  higher 
classes  of  Irish  Roman-Catholics,  would 
not  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry, 472,  47^ 

Cayman,  capture  of,  described,  321,  322. 

Charles  tl.,  venality  of,  301— want  of  at- 
tention to  his'  personal  accommodation, 
305— profligacy  of  the  noblemen  about 
bis  court,  307— deplorable  state  of  mo- 
rals amons  the  people,  30S — attempts  an 
alteration  In  the  national  dress,  309-«-a 
scene  at  his  court  described,  291. 

Chinese  at  Pulo  Penang,  character  of,  106, 
107 — and  at  Singapore,  115. 

Church  of  England,  obligations  of,  to  the 
Vaudois,  139,  140. 

Clapperton  (Lieutenant^,  excursion  of  to 
the  country  of  the  Tuaricks,  520'- ac- 
count of  the  researches  made  by  him  and 
his  associates.    See  ^Africa 

Climate  of  St.  Helena,  salubrity  of,  177, 
ne/e. 

Cobbett's  History  of  the  Reformation,  cha- 
racter oL  9. 

Coleridge  (Bishop),  landing  o^  at  Barba- 
does,  described,  492. 

Colonies,  reveries  of  some  modem  political 
economists,  concerning,  410,  411 — ^im- 
portance of  the  West  Indian  colonies, 
413 — 416 — and  particularly  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  417—424. 

Constantine^s  supposed  quotation  of  1  John 
▼.  7.  disproved,  100. 

Contagion,  by  what  signs  to  be  distinguish- 
ed, 219 — ^221 — examination  whether 
these  signs  are  discoverable  in  the  plague, 
222—238. 

Cotton  manufacture,  beneficially  introduc- 
ed into  Ireland,  463,  464. 

Coulacanara,  an  enormous  snake,  capture 
of,  described,  319,  320. 

Courts  of  Justice  in  Greece,  survey  of  the 
evils  and  defects  of.  333 — 355. 

Cranmer  f  Archbishop),  conduct  of,  in  the 
affair  of    Henry  VIII.'s  divorce    from 


9— 12— falsely  diarged  with  bigsniy,  !|6, 
17 — his  public  character  and  conduct 
vindicated,  18 — ^21 — his  interierence  in 
behalf  of  the  Princess  Mary,  with  Henry 
VIII.,  21 — how  far  he  promoted  tha 
Reformation  during  his  reign,  22—24-— 
prudence  of  Cranmer  in  promoting  the 
Reformation  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  24. 

Cravirford's  (Mr.)  Mission  to  Siam  and 
Hu^  failure  of,  122-^130— remarks 
thereon,  131 — 133. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  interference  o^  in  be« 
half  of  the  Vaudois,  170—172. 

D. 

Deity,  contradictory  tenets  of  ancient  phi* 
loBopbers  respecting,  361,  362— remarks 
thereon,  363— 36^— -modem  pbiloso* 
phers  obliged  to  take  many  things  for 
granted  concerning  the  Deitf,  wfaidi  die 
light  of  nature  never  could  discover  to 
them,  365,  note  (. 

Denham,  (Major,  and  others,)  dfacoveriea 
of  J  in  Africa,  SH*— his  account  of  an 
Arab  song,  522. 

Desgenettes  (M.),  ofHnion  of,  as  to  the 
contagious  nature  of  the  plague,  236. 

Diseases,  causes  of  the  prevalence  of,  219. 

Dominic,  the  first  Inquisitor  general,  154— 
cruel  penance  imposed  by  him  on  Ponce 
Roger,  155— pretended  miracles  WTonght 
by  him,  156. 

E. 

Elephant  (white),  honours  paid  to,  In  the 
Burroan  empire,  59- — and  m  Sian^  124. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  theory  of  the  reign  o^ 
devised  by  Roman-CathoKc  writers,  28— 
Insinuations  against  her  private  charac- 
ter, ib. — repeUed,  on  Roman-Catholic 
authority,  by  a  review  of  her  moderate 
and  conciliatory  measures  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign,  27, 28— pt>o£i 
that  the  seminary  priests,  put  to  death  in 
her  reign,  were  capitally  punidied  for 
treason,  29—32.  ^ 

Enngration,  a  means  of  reducing  overgrown 
population,  465. 

Erasmus,  the  first  editor  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, 77 — why  he  omitted  the  dis- 
puted verse  1  John  ▼.  7.,  78. 

Erysipelas,  instances  of  its  being  conta- 
gious, 220. 

Esteban  (Don),  or  Memoirs  of  a  Spaniard, 
205— strictures  thereon,  266 — ^217. 

Eucherius  did  not  quote  1  John  v.  7.,  96. 

Evidence  of  slaves,  the  refusal  of,  by  co- 
lonists, considered,  506, 507. 

F. 

Felatahs,  hospitality  of,  531.  532— ^ir 
manners,  534 — ^reception  of  Lieut.  Clap- 


Queen  Catherine,  set  in  its  true  light,!    perton  by  th^ir  sovereign,  535—537. 

FergusoD 


INDEX. 
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Ftptmm  (Or.  R.),  letter  to  Sir  H.  HaUbrd 


lations  and  conicisionf  made  by  btr  to 


on  Vaccioatiooy  550— progress  of  vacci-  him,  with  remarks,  380—410. 
natioa  oa  ibe  cootinent  compared  with  Gilly  ^W.  S.),  Excursion  to  the  Mountains 
that  in  England,  550 — mortality  of  small  of  Piedmont,  134— circumstance  that  led 
pmt  beibre  inoculation,  ib,  551— ezami-  him  to  Tisit  the  Vaudois,  ib, — bis  arrival 
nation  of  the  question,  what  is  the  pro-{    at  the  village  of  Pomeretto,  13&--de- 


portlon  of  the  vaccinated  who  are  liable 
to  the  small  pox,  551 — 557— discussion 
of  the  protectina  power  of  vaccination, 
557,  558 — Dr.  Ferguson *s  design  of  pro- 
ducing a  mild  disease  by  vaccinating  a 
iew  days  before  inoculation  with  small 
foXf  550— remarks  thereon,  559,  560. 
Finlayson  (George),  Mission  to  Siam  and 
Hu^  104 — character  of  his  work,  105 — 


character  of  the  Chinese  at  PuloPenang  Gwynne  (Nell),  anecdotes  of,  293. 
or  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  106,  107— | 
culture   of  pepper   and  nutmegs  there, 
107^   106— depopulated    state    of   Ma- 
lacca   under    the    Dutch    government. 


Singapore,  109 — account  of  the  rapid 
increase  and  prosperity  of  the  settlement 
there,  100^—111 — importance  of  this  co- 
lony, 112 — remarks  on  the  heat  and 
moistoreof  intertropical  climates,  113 — 
vegetable  productions  of  Singapore,  114 
-'-character  of  the  Chinese  emiarautt 
there,  115— of  the  Malays  who  live  at 
ana,  116 — and  of  those  inhabiting  the 
land,  ib. — arrival  of  the  mission  in  the 
kingdom  of  Biam,  i6. — sail  up  the  river 
to  3ie  capital,  described,  117 — servility 
of  the  Siamese  to  their  superiors,  118, 
11^— description  of  the  royal  audience, 
119— 121— difierence  between  the  re- 
ception given  to  the  ambassador  from 
Cochin-China  and  the  ambassador  from 
the  governor-general  of  India,  122 — 
departBre  of  the  misaon  from  Siam^  126 
—visit  to  the  city  of  Saigon,  in  Cambo- 
dia, 127— difierences  between  the  ac- 
counts of  Mr.  Finlayson  and  Captain 
White,  127 — probable  solution  of  those 
diHerences,  128 — reception  of  the  mis- 
sion at  Saigon,  t6.— description  of  a  fight 


scription  of  his  visit  to  M.  Peyrani,  tbe 

moderator  of  the  Vaudois,  136 — 141. 
Goat-sucker  of  South  America,  described, 

324,  325. 
Granby,  a  fashionable  novel,  remarks  on 

the  plan  and  execution  of,  488 — 490. 
Greece,  evils  and  defects  of  the  courts  of 

justice  in,  335 — 355. 
Guicciardini's  definition  of  a  good  pope,  3. 


H. 

Haliburton  (Mr.),  Observations  upon  the 
Importance  of  the  North  American  Colo- 
nies to  Great  Britain,  410.  See  Colonies^ 


108,.  109-p4escription  of  the  island  of  Henry  VI IPs  divorce,  and  his  cruel  treat- 


ment of  Queen  Catherine,  proved  not  to 
be  chargeable  on  the  Reibrmation,9— 16. 

Howard  (Mi.),  opinion  of,  that  the  plague 
is  contagious,  233. 

Hu6,  fortifications  of,  131,  132. 

Hume  (Mr.^,  sophistry  of^  refuted,  369. 

Hu»aup,b.rdorSouU.An..nc.,3J6. 

Incomprehensibility  of  certain  revealed 
doctrines  no  argument  against  Revela- 
tion itself,  369—374. 

India,  failure  of  tbe  Baptist  Missions  in, 
accounted  for,  38-»40---benf  fit  to  be  ex- 
pected there  from  our  church  establish- 
ment, 41. 

Inns  for  students,  origin  of,  263. 

Inoculation,  the  plague  propagated  bv, 
238. 

Ireland,  probable  efiect  of  introducing  tbe 
poor  laws  into,  454— observations  on  the 
^stem  of  sub-letting  and  sub-dividing 
land  there,  456— evils  of  this  system,  457 
—which  are  aggravated  by  the  non-resi- 
dence of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  tft^— 
most  disturbances   where  there  is  most 


between  an  elephant  and  a  tiger,  128,[    poverty,  458— remarks  on  Mr.  MK^ul- 


129 — remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  en-, 
voy,  130, 131 — failure  of  the  mission  and 
lu  return,  132,  133.  ! 

Fox,  the  martyrologist,  veracity  ot^  esta-j 
bished,  8. 


loch's  theory,  that  the  income  of  an  ab- 
sentee landlord  is  really  as  much  ex* 
pended  in  Ireland,  as  if  he  were  living 
in  it,  459— 461— dispeopling  of  estates, 
in  various  degrees,  resorted  to  as  a  means 


Worn.  (C.  J.),  opinion  o<^  on  the  abolition  of    of  checking  the  excess  of  population,  461 


slavery,  501. 
Fulgentius's  supposed  quotation  of  1  John 
V.  7.,  remarks  on,  87. 

I 

G.  ! 

Genet  (AbW),  editor  of  tbe  Revelations 

of  Sister  Nativitf,  appointed  her  spiri-. 

tnal  director,  379— extracts  of  tbe  reve-' 


— misery  of  the  removed  families.  462, 
463— benefit  resulting  from  the  intro« 
duction  of  the  cotton  manuiacture  into 
Ireland,  463,  464— the  encouragement 
of  emigratiooi  a  means  of  reducing  tlie 
overgrown  population,  465— a  state  of 
things  like  that  which  at  present  exists 
in  Ireland,  formerly  prevalent  in  S^ot- 

land; 


M4 
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land,  t6«— Temoyed  by  the  landlords  gra-  Larrey  (Baron),  on  the  contagious  natnn 

dually  disincumbering    their  estatei  of     of  the  plague,  235. 

the  overgrown  population,  t6.— noble  im-  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and 

Rrovements,  in  this  respect,  made  by  tbe{    the  Latin  fathers,  not  of  paramount  au- 
larquis  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford,'    thority  in    the   criticism   of  the  Greek 
466— but  with  a  generous  regard  to  the^    Testament,  80 — 83. 
welfare  of  the  cottiers,  467 — beoeficialLaw-courts  in  Athens,  number  of,  333 — de- 


results  of  these  improvements,  467,  468 
—non-residence  of  Irish  landlords,  not 
a  recent  evil,  469 — considerations  on  the 
expediency  of  imposing  a  direct  tax  on 
the  lands  of  absentees,  470,  471 — from 
which  resident  landlords  should  be  ex- 
empted, 471 — the  removal  of  political 
disabilities,  though  a  relief  to  the  higher 
class  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  would 
not  be  productive  of  any  benefit  to  the 
Irish  peasantry,  472,  473 — their  notion 


of  Catholic  emancipation,  a  division  of     a  statement  of  facts,  27 — 32. 


property,  473 — the  peasantry  misled  on 
this  subject,  i6. 

John's  (St.)  First  Epistle,  ch.  V,  v.  7.  dis- 
puted clause  in,  considered.  See  Burgess. 

Judges  of  ancient  Greece,  character  of,  336. 

Judson  (Ann  H.)»  Account  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  to  the  Burman  Empire, 
37-— character  of  her  work,  ib. — the  little 
success  of  that  mission  accounted  for,  42, 
43 — ^biographical  notice  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judson,  43, 44 — her  reflections  on  their 


49— -her  reflections  on  the  death  of  their 
only  child,  51 — kind  and  sympathising 
conduct  of  the  viceroy's  lady  on  this  oc- 
casion, 50— little  success  of  the  mission- 
aries, 52,  53— order  of  another  viceroy 
Ugainst  them,  53— the  missionaries  obtain 


scriplion  of  the  Heliea,  335 — and  of  the 
evils  of  their  constitution  and  jodicial 
system,  335 — 355. 

Learning,  state  of,  in  the  early  universitiefl 
of  Europe,  261,  262. 

Licentio  jsness,  how  checked  in  the  EngHsh 
universities,  263,  264. 

Lingard's  (Dr.)  History  of  England,  vols, 
iii.  and  iv.  character  of,  5 — instances  ef 
his  glossing  over  facts,  6,  25 — his  theory 
of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  26 — refuted  by 


London  University,  remarks  on  the  plan  of, 
260,  261.  268— 270— on  the  absence  of 
religious  instruction  in  it,  271,  272. 

Luther's  omission  of  the  disputed  clause  in 
1  John  V.  7.  accounted  for,  78. 

M. 

M<Culloch  (J.  R.),  remarks  on  the  theory 
of,  that  the  income  of  an  absentee  land** 
lord  is  really  as  much  expended  in  Ire- 
land as  If  be  resided  there,  459— 461. 


M<Grigor  (Sir  James),  opinion  of,  that  the 
plague  is  contagious,  234. 
situation  at  Rangoon,  45-conver8ationof|M*Lean  (Dr.)  why  sent  to  Constantinople 
Mr.  Judson  with  tils  Burman  teacher,  48,     by  the  Levant  Company,  239 — remarks 


permission  to  approach  the  sovereign,  54  Mackenzie    (Dr.),    opinion   o^   that   the 


—description  of  their  audience,  55, 56— 
they  are  rejected,  ib.  57— return  of  the 
missionaries  to  Rangoon,  57 — apprehen- 
sions for  the  fate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Jud- 
son, 60. 

Jurymen  of  ancient  Greece,  character  of^ 
337. 

justice,  defective  distribution  of,  in  Greece, 
348. 

K. 

Kano,  market  ot,  532, 533. 

Katharine,  ^ueen  of  Charles  II.  anecdote 
0^305. 

L# 

|«and,  evils  of  minute  subletting  of,  in  Ire- 
land, 456,  457 — similar  evils  formerly 
existed  in  Scotland,  465~how  removed, 
ifr,— ^rticularly  on  the  estates  of  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Staflfbrd, 
466—469. 

I^i^ndlords  (absentee) .    See  Ifdand, 


on  bis  publication  and  evidence  as  to  the 
non-contagion  of  plague,  24<H-reAitation 
of  his  arguments,  240 — ^255— -absurtfitj 
of  many  of  his  answers  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  255, 
256 — ^remarks  thereon,  256,  257. 


plague  is  contagious,  232. 
Macmlchael    (Dr.   W.)    The  progress  of 

opinion  on  the  subject  of  contagion,  218« 

Siee  Plague. 
Macoushi  Indians,  preparation  of  poison, 

br,  329. 
Maitland  (Sir  Thomas),  opinion  of,  that 

the  plague  is  contagious,  236. 
Malacca,  decline  of,  under  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment, 108, 109. 
Malays,  settled  at  Singapore,  account  of, 

116. 
Malta,  account  of  the  plague  at,  in  1813, 

228—230 — remarks  on  it,  230,  231. 
Mandara,  interview  of  English  travellers 

with  the  sultan  of,  526. 
Manes,  tenets    of,   145— 150— the   Wal- 

denses  proved  not   to   be  Manicheans, 

151,  152. 
Marseilles,  account  of  the  plague  at,  in 

1720,  222—225. 

Matilda, 
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If  atUda,  a  laahionaUe  noTel,  remarks  od 
the  plan  and  execution  of,  485 — 487. 

Merlin  (or  Milner,  John),  Strictures  on  the 
Poet  Laureate*8  Book  of  the  Church,  1 — 
character  of  that  work,  5. 

Biilton,  Bonnet  of,  on  the  massacre  of  the 
Vaodois,  169. 

Bflocking  bird,  description  of,  326. 

Mompessou  (Rev*  Nir.)  honourable  anec- 
dote of,  247. 

Montford  (Simon  de),  crusade  of,  against 
the  Albigenses,  157~ordinance8  drawn 
op  by  him  for  his  conquests,  158. 

Moore  (Thomas),  Memoirs  of  the  Right 
Ron.  R.  B.Sheridan,  561 — remarks  on 
the  style  and  execution  of  his  work,  562 
— 567 — on  his  account  of  Mr.  Sheridan's 
marriage  with  Miss  Linley,  568 — 570 — 
of  hb  conduct  as  a  public  man,  572,  573 
— particularly  with  respect  to  his  advo- 
cating the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  575, 
576— -parliamentary  reform,  577,  578 — 
the  regency  question,  579^581 — re- 
marks on  Mr.  Moore's  representation  of 
the  munificent  conduct  of  the  Prince  Re* 
gent  to  Sheridan,  584 — 590. 

Moscow,  account  of  the  plague  at  in  1771, 


N. 

Nativity  (SoBur)  Vie  et  Revelations  de,  375 
—extravagant  commendations  bestowed* 
upon  her  revelations,  ib,  376 — biogra- 
phical sketch  of,  376 — 379— extracts, 
with  remarks,  of  her  revelations  concern- 
ing man  in  Paradise,  382 — predestina 
tion,  383 — the  incarnation,  io» — the  mi- 
nisters of  the  church,  385 — antichrist, 
and  his  persecutions  of  the  church,  ib. 
386 — ^the  final  consummation,  387,  388 
— the  resurrection  and  day  of  judgment, 
390 — 392 — observations  thereon,  393 — 
395 — incidental  particulars,  furnished  by 
ber  reveries,  relative  to  the  monastic 
state,  397—398 — revelation  of  St.  Fran- 
cis to  her,  398,  399— on  the  stigmata  of 
St.  Francis,  399,  400— other  revelations 
pretended  to  be  made  to  her,  400 — 403 
— ^remarks  on  her  style,  403 — -account  of 
the  latter  years  and  death  of  Sister  Na- 
tivity 405—409. 

Navy,  state  of,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
11.302. 

If  egro  baptisms  and  marriages,  description 
of,  493,  494 — and  of  a  negro  nursery, 


Novels  of  Fashionable  Life,  remarks  on, 
474 — plan  and  execution  of  <  Tremaine,' 
474— 485— of  'Matilda,'  485— 487~of 
*  Granby,'  488—490. 

O. 

Oudney  (Dr.)  excursion  of  to  the  conntry 
of  the  Tuaricks,  520,  521 — ^results  of  his 
researches  and  of  those  of  his  associates, 
521— 529— his  death,  529.    See  Jifriea. 

Park  (Mungo),  notices  of  the  death  of,  538. 

Pearson  (Bishop),  character  o^  95 — re- 
marks on  his  quotation  of  1  John  v.  7.  s5. 

Pepys  (Samuel),  Memoirs,  edited  by  Lord 
Braybrooke,  281 — biographical  notice 
of,  285,  286— comparison  of  his  Diary 
with  that  of  Evelyn,  288— 291— de- 
scription of  a  scene  at  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  291 — anecdotes  and  cha- 
racter of  Nell  Gwynn,  293— of  Mrs. 
Pepys,  294 — anecdotes  of  Pepys,  illus- 
trative of  his  character,  295,  296.  298— 
his  partiality  for  fine  clothes,'  297— hit 
reflections  on  first  riding  in  his  own 
coach,  299 — venality  of  Charles  ll.'i 
reign,  301 — state  of  the  navy,  302— 
specimens  of  Pepys'  literary  taste,  303 
—Charles  ll.'s  want  of  personal  accom- 
modations, 305 — anecdotes  of  his  queen 
Katherine,  306 — archiepiscopal  amuse- 
ment, 306 — profligacy  of  the  noblemen 
about  the  court,  307— deplorable  state  of 
morals  among  the  people,  308 — altera- 
tion in  the  national  dress  attempted  by 
the  king,  309 — uses  of  Pepys'  Memoirs 
to  antiquaries,  310,  311,  312 — descrip- 
tion of  a  run  upon  the  bankers  in  Lom- 
bard Street,  313. 

Peyrani  (M.),  moderator  of  the  Vaudois, 
interesting  account  of,  136—141 — notice 
of  his  family,  142. 

Philosophers  (ancient),  contradictory  opi- 
nions of,  respecting  the  First  Cause,  361, 
362 — remarks  thereon,  363—365. 

Philosophers  (modern)  take  many  things 
for  granted  respecting  the  Deity,  which 
the  light  of  nature  never  could  have  dis** 
covered  to  them,  365,  note  f. 

Plague,  proved  to  be  contagious  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  plague  at  Marseilles  in 
1720,  222— 225— also  of  that  which  pre- 
vailed at  Moscow  in  1771,  226—228 — 
and  of  that  at  Malta  in  1813,  228 — 230 
— remarks  on  it,  230,231 — testinoonies 


Barbadoes,  496. 

Nicol  (James),  an  Essay  on  Scripture  Sa- 
crifices, 356— remarks  on  the  work  and 
on  the  conduct  of  the  author,  356,  357. 

^iger  and  Nile,  remarks  on  the  supposed 
course  of,  645—547. 


495— condition  of  them  in  the  island  of     of  medical  men  and  others  that  the  plague 


is  propagated  by  contact,  232 — of  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  from  the  plague  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1751,  ib. — of  Orreus  and  Sa- 
moclowitz,  233— of  Mr.  Howard,  tfr.— 
of  Dr.  Bancroft,  234— Sir  James  M*Gri- 
gor,  ib, — M.  Desgenettfs,   235 — Baron 

Larrey, 
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LamjT,  t6.*-]>r.  Sotira,  t&.-*Sir  TliainM|  rtmsoo  txperieiices  in judfiBC  of  qpintsal 
if  ftitUMd,  t36"-proof8  that  the  |d*g«M  it  objects,  SSO  ■  rtmion  may  eaaUe  us  to  in- 
conununicaUe  bj  inoculation,  S3B— exa-  far  tlie  existenca  of  a  Pvst  Great  Cauaa, 
mination  and  refiiution  of  Dr.  M^Lean^s  but  not  tbe  node  of  tlie  ezistenee  of  tba 
arfuments that  the  plague  is  not  conta-  Deitj,  960-— this  e?incad  by. the  dis- 
cioos,  SSO-^tfiS— absurdities  of  many  of  cordant  notion^  of  ancient  philosophan 
his  answers  to  the  committee  of  the 
house  of  Commons,  t66,  2fi6-H«marks 
theiaon,  S56, 157. 
Poor  Laws,  origin  o^  4t9—- 43S— hu 
bandry  acts  of  Henry  VII.  with  remarlLS, 
431  4S4  evils  of  sab-diriding  land, 
436,  438 — real  eilecU  of  the  dissolution 
of  mmmsteries,  43T*»in  what  manner  the 
poor  were  relieved  before  the  act  of  the 
48d    of    Elisabeth^    439^— observations     authority  of  the  messenger,  366,  367 — 


upon  that  statute  and  its  effects,  440 — 
44S— 4iuastiee  of  paying  wages  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  out  ^  the  poor-rates, 
447  4I»  effect  of  the  36  Geo.  3.  in 
increasing  paupers,  450— -and  crime,  451 
—the  poor-rates  a  rent  charge,  454---the 
evils  of  the  poor  laws  caused  by  the  im- 
politic manner  in  which  they  have  been 
oasriod  into  effect,  451. 

Popoy  a  good  one  deined^  3— profligate 
^Mtacters  of  many  of  tlie  popes,  2,  3. 

Popnlation  of  the  Burraan  empire,  57— the 
influence  of  the  poor  laws  upon  the  po- 
pulation of  England,  443  445  the  in- 
creased population  found  chiefly  to  be 
among  looee  who  are  engaged  in  menu 
faotnres  and  commerce,  446-^ispeopling 
of  estates  in  various  degrees,  resorted  to 
as  a  means  of  dieckinc  the  excess  of  po- 
pulation in  Ireland,  461— -misery  of  the 
families  so  removed,  462— tbe  encourage- 
ment of  emigration,  a  means  of  reducing 
the  excess  or  population,  465. 

Pofsoa's  (Professor),  rejection  of  1  John 
V.  7.  remarks  on,  91—^3 — and  on  the 
•  otrcnaMtaaees  which  induced  him  to  em- 
bark in   the  controversy  respecting  its 
genaiiieness,  94. 

Pfteoe  Regent,  iioble  conduct  of  to  Mr, 
Sharidaa,  564,  565— abused  by  the  lat- 
ter, 585. 

Publieatioiis  (new),  list  of,  276.  594. 

Puerperal  fever,  sometimes  contagious,220. 

Poto  Panaag,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  island, 
character  of  tbe  Chinese  at,  106,  107 — 
ealture  of  pepper  and  nutmegs  there, 
107, 108. 

Pyae,  or  Prome,  ruins  oiy  54,  65, 

Q. 

Qoaraatine  laws,  beneficial  efiacts  of,  218. 

R. 
Reason,  defined,  358— the   source  of  the 


cess  and  use  of  reason  vrith  reqieet  to 
material  objects,  358    difficulties  which 


respecting  the  Deity,  361, 
tliereon,  363— 965— modem  philoso- 
pherrtake  many  things  for  granted  con- 
cerning the  Deity  which  the  light  of 
nature  never  could  have  discovered  to 
them,  365,  noU  %.  Tbe  proper  office  of 
reason,  with  regard  to  revelation  is.  to 
ascertain  whether  it  came  from  God,  366, 
and  with  this  view  to  inquire  into  the 


then  to  discover  the  nature  of  tlm  com- 
aminicatlon,  367. 

Red  ants,  bite  of;  327. 

Reformation  in  England,  attacks  of  Roman 
Catholics  on,  1,  2.  7— not  chai-geable 
with  the  odium  of  Henry  VIII.'s  first  di- 
vorce, 9~  12 — vindication  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Archbishop  Cranmer  (com  the 
charges  and  insinuations  of  Romanists, 
17 — ^24 — ^prudence  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  Reformation  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  24— sanguinary  reign  of 
Mary,  25— charges  and  insinuations  of 
Roman  Catholic  writers  against  i3ixa- 
beth,  26— repelled  by  a  review  of  her 
mo^rate  and  conciliatory  measures  at 
the  commencement  of  her  reign,  27, 28 
— ^proofs  that  the  seminary  priests^  wlio 
were  capitally  punished,  suffered  for 
Ueason,  29—34. 

Revelation,  defined,  358 — the  proper  office 
of  reason  with  regard  to  it,  386—368 — 
the  incomprehensibility  of  certain  doc- 
trines contained  in  it  no  legitimate  ground 
of  objection  against  revelation,  369, 370 
—372. 

Roger  (Ponce),  cruel  penance  imposed  On 
by  iSauif  Dominic,  lS5. 

S. 

Scotland,  state  o^  from  the  aunats  sub- 
letting of  lands,  formerly  similar  to  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  465— that  sute 
now  removed,  t5.^-noble  improvenMnts 
made  by  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of  Stafford  upon  their  Scottish  estate^ 
466— 469— existence  of  personal  slavery 
in  Scotland  until  a  few  yaais  since,  499, 
and  note, 

Selden^  canon  of  criticism,  remarks  on,  94. 

Seminary  priests,  execution  of,  in  the  reign 
of  El^beth,  proved  to  have  been  for 
treason,  and  not  for  religion,  29>"  34. 


improvaments  In  society,  357— the  pro-  Sheridan  (Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.)^  remaifcs  on  the 


marriage  of  with  Miss  lioley,  568—671 
—some  biographical  paitimUuBS^rof  him, 
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Stl— ff«tti«rkt  on  his  puUic  lUe  m  a 
flMMior  and  ftaMtmao,  S7t— 6T5— pnr 
ticaUurly  bis  conduct  respecting  the  Ca- 
tholic qoestioni  575,    576— on   perlia- 


Soudan,  obsenratioas  on  the  sultan  and 

people  ol^54S. 
St.  Kitts,  beautiful  scene  in  the  island  oi; 

deecribed,  4M« 


meatary  refonn,  577— -579«and  on  the  Stalibtd  (Marquis  and  MarcMeness  of). 


refency  question,  579— 581«— his  aliena- 
tion nom  his  political  friends  in  1806, 
58^->-noble  conduct  of  the  Prince  Re- 
^nt  towards  him,  584,  585— Sheridan 
abuses  the  liindness  of  his  patron,  585— 
he  is  arrested  and  thrown  into  a  spung- 
ing  bouse,  t5.— account  of  his  last  illness, 
58^—588 — remarks  thereon,  588— 59<^— 
and  on  Sheridan^  character  as  a  dra- 
matist, 58t,  593 
Sta^^  productions  o^  193— character  and 
pursuits  of  the  Siamese,  ib.  194^-religion, 
Its,  198 — their  superstitious  worship  of 


noble  inproTements  made  bj,  on  their 
proper^  in  Scotland,  108     469» 

Stephen  (Mr.),  opinions  o^  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  slairerT.  501* 

Strabo  (Walafrid),  did  not  understand 
Greel^  71,  79-^ot  the  author  of  tho 
Commentaries  on  the  Prologue  to  the  Ca* 
nonical  Epistles,  which  bears  Ms  name» 
79,  7S— nor  of  the  Olossa  Ordiaaria.  73, 
74— the  Prologue  to  the  Canonical  Epis- 
tles, evidence  only  as  to  Lattai  MSS*  74. 

Bwitseriand,  effects  of  the  minute  sub-divi- 
sion of  land  in^  455,  460, 


the  White   Elephant,  199— servility  ol  Qymbolum  Antiochenum,  supposed  quota- 
the  Siamese  to  their  superiors.  118,  119.     tion  of  1  John  v.  7.  disproved,  101,  lOt* 
194— description  of  the  royal  audience  T. 

^ven  to  the  British  ambassador,  1 19—  Tesument  (New).— The  original  eomeet 
191— and  to  the  ambassador  from  Co-  of  our  knowledge  of  Its  Greek  text,  eaa- 
cMn-China,  199.  mined,   75 — 77 — the    Greek  Testament 

Singapore  (Island),  description  of,  109—  irst  edited  by  Erasmus,  77. 
rapid  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  set-  TransobsUntiation,  a  stemUing-block  to 
tlementat,  f6.  110,  111— importance  o(  the  enemies  of  Christiantty,  968,  neltr. 
this  colony,  1 19— vegetable  productions  Trcmaine,  a  Fashionable  Novel,  remarks 
of  Sfaigapore,  114— character  of  the  Chi-  on  the  plan  and  execution  of,  471  485. 
nese  eminants  there,  115— and  of  the  Trinidad  (Island  of),  a  marriaga- seeno 
Malays,  116.  among  tiie  negroes  there,  described,  409^ 

Slaves,  number  and  treatment  o^  at  Athens,     494— notice   of    the    Spanish   missions 

346,  347-Hiotices  in  the  scripture  rela-     there,  499, 493. 
'  tive  to  slaves  and  their  treatment,  509,  Tripoli,  respect  paid  to  the  British  iag  at, 
G03— opinions    of  the    abolitionists    of     519,  590. 
davery  in  1865,  1807,  and  1895,  500,  U. 

501— remarks  thereon,  501,  509--aiar- Universities  ofEurope,  early  state  of  leam- 
riage  scene  among  the  slaves  at  Barba-  ing  in,  961,  269— origin  of  inns,  or  te- 
dOM,  described,  493,  494-— state  of  the 
slaves  on  that  Island,  495,  496— the 
average  condition  of  slaves  better  than  is 
geoeridly  believed,  505,  506— considera- 
tions on  die  refusal  of  the  colonists  to 
receive  slave  evidence,  506,  507 — and 
on  the  giving  of  a  slave  a  legal  right  to 
demand  his  freedom  for  a  given  sum, 
508— 516— remarks  on  the  conspiracy 
among  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  516, 517. 

Sloth,  the  habiu  of,  398. 


Small-pox,  mortality  of,  before  and  after 
inoculation,  550,  551— its  prevalence  in 
Norwich  in  1819,  559— comparative 
view  of  the  proportion  of  those  who  are 
vaccinated,  who  are  liable  to  this  disease, 
559— 557—- remarks  on  the  protecting 
power  of  vaccination,  557,  558  a  new 
mode  suggested  of  disarming  small-pox 
of  its  virmence,  559— rsmarks  thereon, 
559,560. 

Sotira  (Dr.),  on  the  contagious  nature  of 
the  plague,  235. 


ceptacles  of  scholars,  963— ttcentiows- 
ness,  how  checked  in  the  English  uni- 
versities, 963,  964-HrenMrks  on  tho 
system  of  education  there  pursued,  965 
— ^968— and  on  the  plan  for  a  London 
University,  960^  961. 969, 969,  970u-«b- 
sence  of  provision  for  religious  worship 
in  it,  971,  279— on  the  preseirt  capacity 
of  the  Eaiglish  universities,  979—^4. 
Usury  Laws,  Thoughts  on  the  Repeal  a^ 
186— design  of  the  work,  187-*reniarks 
on  Mr.  Bentham*8  defence  of  usury,  198, 
189— and  on  the  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  In 
1818, 189, 190 — exposition  of  the  ii^iw- 
tice  of  the  legislature's  restraining  the 
moral  liberty  of  the  subject,  by  6xing  a 
rate  of  interest,  since  it  is  not  morally 
wrong  to  lend  money  at  the  market  rata 
of  interest,  191 — 194-^xamination  of 
other  cases  put  in  support  of  the  ueisry 
laws,  as  a  security  against  fraud,  19i— 
197 — consideration  of  the  objection  to 

the 
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tbe  repeal  of  the  usury  laws,  founded  on 
the  supposed  influence  of  such  repeal 
upon  the  landed  interest,  197—200-* 
and  on  the  trading  interest,  301 — 203 — 
the  advantage,  supposed  to  be  cooferred 
by  the  usury  laws  upon  the  government 
in  its  pecuniary  transactions,  shewn  to 
be  imaginary,  203,  204 — the  usury  laws 
unnecessary,  205. 

V. 

Vaccination,  progress  of,  on  the  continent, 

.  compared  with  its  progress  in  England, 
550---exainination  of  the  proportion  of 
the  vaccinated  who  are  liable  to  small 
pox,  551 — 556— the  protecting  power  of 
vaccination  considered,  557, 558 — a  new 

.  method  suggested  of  vaccinating  a  few 
days  before  inoculation,  with  a  view  to 
generate  a  mild  disease,  B59 — remarks 
thereon,  ib.  560. 

Vampire,  bite  of,  327. 

Vandois,  or  Waldenses,  unjustly  stigma 
tiled  as  seditious  fanatics,  134 — and  as 
obscene  Manicheans,  150 — origin  of, 
143 — were  not  Manicheans,  144 — 151 
—appealed  only  to  Scripture,  151,  152 
—crusade  against  them  by  Simon  de 
Montford,  157 — bis  ordinances  against 
heretics,  158 — persecution  of  the  Vau- 
dois,  in  Piedmont,  159 — and  in  Savoy, 
in  1400,  ib, — on  the  French  side  of  the 
Alpe,  159,  160 — Thuanus^s  testimony  to 
their  exemplary  character,  161 — horrible 
cruelties  of  Albert  de  Capitaneis  in 
Dauphiny,  ib» — he  is  defeated  in  his  at- 

•  tacks  on  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  162 — 
cruelty  of  tbe  Duke  of  Savoy  against 
them,  163 — the  first   Protestant  French 

.  Bible  printed  at  their  expense,  164 — 
persecution  of  the  Vaudois  by  Francis  I. 
king  of  France,  ib, — by  Henry  II.  165 
— by  tbe  duke  of  Savoy,  on  the  re- 
storation of  Piedmont,  165,  166 — heroic 
defence  of  the  Vaudois,  167 — insidious 
arts  employed  by  the  Romish  missiona- 
ries, 168 — ^horrible  cruelties  inflicted  on 
the  Vaudois   in   1655,  ib.   169 — interfie 


justice  of  paying  wages  of  agricnhond 
labourers  out  of  the  poor  rates,  44T— 
449. 

Waldenses.     See  Vaudoit, 

Waterton  (Charles),  Wanderings  in  Sotftfa 
America,  &c.  314— sketch  of  his  travele, 
with  remarks,  315 — 318 — account  of  kis 
taking  a  coulacanara,an  enormous  snake^ 
319,  320 — he  takes  a  young  one  of  the 
same  species,  371— captures  a  CaymaOy 
321,  322— description  of  the  birds  of 
Demerara,  323,  324— particularly  of  the 
goatsucker,  324,  325^the  hummiiig- 
bird,  326— the  cassique,  or  mockisg 
bird,  ib. — bite  of  the  vampire,  327 — and 
of  the  red  ants,  td.^^habits  of  the  slotb^ 
328 — account  of  the  effects  of  the  Wou- 
rail  poison,  329 — 331 — concluding  hiats 
to  Mr.  Waterton,  332. 

Watkins  (Dr.),  Memoirs  of  the  Rt.  Hod. 
R.  B.  Sheridan,  561— character  of  his 
work,  ib.    See  Sheridan, 

West  Indies,  importance  of,  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, 413---41C^ — ^benefits  resulting  ^om 
the  appointment  of  bishops  for,  490— • 
account  of  Bishop  Coleridge^s  landing  at 
Barbadoes,  ^3 — notice  of  two  Spanish 
missions  at  Trinidad,   t5,  493 — a  mar- 
riage scene  among  the  negroes  there,  de- 
scribed,   ib,   494— consternation    of    a 
smuggler  at  the  first  sight  of  a  steam* 
vessel,  494,  495 — remarks  on  the  slave 
population  of  Barbadoes,  495, 496— beau- 
tiful scene  in  tbe  island  of  St.  Kitts,  de- 
scribed, 498— opinions  of  abolitionists  of 
slavery  in  1805,   1807,  and   1825,  500, 
501 — remarks  thereon,  501,  502--^eDe- 
ral  wisdom  of  the  measures  proposed  by 
ministers  in  reference  to  the  West  Indies, 
504 — the   average    condition  of   slaves 
proved  to  be  much  better  than  is  gene- 
rally believed,  505,  506 — the  refusal  of 
the  colonists  to  receive   slave  evidence, 
considered,    506,     507 — and    also     the 
giving  of  a  slave  a  legal  right  to  demand 
his  freedom  at  a  given  price,  508—516 
— observations     upon    the  conspiracies 


rence  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  their  behalf, ,    among  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  516,  517. 


170 — 172 — ^noble  subscription  raised  for 
them  in  England,  172 — diverted  from  its 
course  by  the  profligate  Charles  II.  175 
•—the  persecution  renewed  by  Victor 
Amadeus,  173 — gallant  return  of  the 
exiles  to  their  vallies,  174 — character 
and  present  state  of  the  Vaudois,  174. 

W. 
Wages  of  Labour,  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on,  429 — remarks  on  the  in- 


Wilberforce  (Mr.),  opinion  of,  in  1805,  oi» 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  500. 

Witnesses,  false,  how  procured  in  Greece, 
344,  345 — venality  of  witnesses,  350. 

Workhouses,  remarks  on  the  present  sys- 
tem of,  452,  453. 

Wourali  poison,  effects  of,  329 — 331. 

Y. 

Yam,  an  enormous  one,  notice  of,  127. 
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